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S^AiM  in  1820.  isnolmg^'wkat  she  'mai  m  ani  Hibsequeni  tS 
isOS.  Such  is  the  language  used  by  some  persons,  as  they 
contemplate  the  aniversal>  and  almost  simultaneous,  impulse  of  the 
Spanish  natiooy  to  recover  its^  lost  liberties  |  an  efibrt  dnt  has  fiU^ 
with  astoni^ment  and  admiration — not  only  foreigners,  who,  iii 
general,  have  no  other  means  of  judging  of  the  state  of  an 
oppressed  axul  speediless  nation,  than  the  acts  and  ofperations  of 
its  goTcrftmeBt— We,  what  is  more  remarkable,  many  Spaniards 
also;  in  whose  eyes  this  event -hariappcBrwd  hd  l«es  extraordinary 
and  wonderful,  than  it  did  to  natives  of  another  land.  'X^hoaiei 
however,  who  thus  express  themselves,  are  not  better  acquttmed 
with  Spain,  ad  she  was  in  and  subsequent  to  1808,  than  as  she 
lately  stood  at  the  commencement  'of  1820,  previous  to  the 
revolution  that  has  etxcited  in  thehl  so  much  interest  and  Surprise; 
Buonaparte,  though  perhaps  more  excusable,  did  not  know  Spain 
better  than  they  do ;  and  henee  his  fatal  invasion,  together  with  all 
the  misfortunes  which  followed  in  ijs  train.  The  sentiments  of 
freedom  in  fact  existed  in  the  hearts  of  all  classes  of  the  Spanish 
community;  liberal  ideas  wer^  g^ieral  in  the  more  enlightened 
oned :  and  these  elements,  compressed  like  the  materials  of  a 
volcano,  by  the  oppresrion  of  »  despotic  government,  av^ited  only 
the  agency  of  an  imprudent  man,  who,  deceived  by  the  appearance 
of  superstition  and  ignorance  which- covered  the  surface^  unthink- 
ingly rushes  into  the  inn^r  cavities,  and  by  his  movement  puts  all 
in  a  state  of  fermentation.'  Such  was  the  real  fact  as  it  happened,- 
and  the  explosion  became  immediate.'  tt  wa^  not  ignorance  and 
inperstition  w|uph. opposed  resistance  to . Biionapafrte^  but  mther 
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tbe  feeling  of  honor  and  uidq>endence,  accompanied  hj  sentiments 
of  freedom  i  for  how  could  the  latter  be  wanting,  where  honor  and . 
independence  were  known  to  reside  ^  more  particularly  in  a  nation 
which,  in  order  to  secure  its  own  regeneration,  did  not  go  else-  • 
where  to  seek  men  or  foreign  aid; 

In  order  to  fornl  a  just  conception  of  Spain,  as  she  stood  iii 
1808,  it  is  necessary  to  Know  all .  that  was  done  from  the  rery 
moment  of  the  invasion  ^  the  means  used,  the  spirit  by  which  the 
nation  was  led,  the  obstacles  met  with,  and  the  difficulties  oreiw 
come.  Six  years  of  exterminating .  warfare  do  not  depress  the 
courage  of  the  natioii,  or  withdraw  its  attention  from  the  grand 
object  of  establishing  and  consolidating  its  liberties.  It  is  not  Cadiz^ 
it  is  not  a  handful  of  factious  and  rash  men,  who  make  war  against 
despotism)  and  lay  the  bases  of  nationatprosperity  ;  it  is  the  whole 
nation  that  so  wills  it,  from  the  coounencement :  the  outcry  for 
the  Cortes,  as  the  true  and  legitimate  tej^resentatives  of  the  peo« 
pie,  is  unanimous  \  and  it  is  they  who  eventually  crowned  the 
work,  and  fpr  ever  fixed  the  destinies  of  their  constituents*  Thii 
tmtji,  which,  through  ignorance  of  the  events,  perchance  more  thaii 
through  malice,  would  four  months  afo  have  been  disputed,  ie 
now  plaped  beyond  all  deniaL  The  confusion  and  din  of  arms,  the 
disdain  with  which  the  conquerors  of  the  day  beheld  the  efibrts  o£ 
liberty,  and  the  interest  Napoleon  add  his  government  bad  in  dis^ 
figuring  the  occurrences  in  the  Feninsulaj  during  the  war,  pre* 
vented  tihe  real  state  of  things  from  being  known  r-^ad  tlie^hse^ 
quent  peace,  whi^h  ought  ^  h«v».  btea  ilie  period  of  national  feli>i 
Citj  an^  glG^f9  exhibited  to  Europe  no  other  than  a  people  op^ 
pressed  and  punishe4  U/  ^  deluded  prince,  for  whom  they  had 
previously  fought  and  bled*  The  nsimuaieots  of  national  liberty^ 
raised  with  such  great  .sacrifices,  were.cast  down ;  the  testimonies 
of  the  heroic  acts  of  the  people  burnt  or  effaced  i  those  person^ 
persecuted  who  dared  to  seek  to  pveeerve  them ;  and  the  nation  at 
large  condemned  to  silence,  or  compelled  to  adopt  the  servile  lan- 
guage of  flattery  and  dis^ce.  Even  the  spirit  of  patty,  in  order 
to  gain  favor,,  chimed  in  with  the  enemies  of  the  nation^  and 
pfcTions>  were  then  seen,  who  considered  themselves  nien  of  talent^ 
speaking  of  Spain  as  Buonaparte  was  wont  to  do,  and  like  him^ 
throwing  unfavorable  interpretations  on  all  her. heroic, eflbrts: 

How,  then,  can  it  be  deemed  strange,  lirith  all  this  before  them^ 
that  foreigners  should  lately  have  entertained  such  iricortvct  opi^ 
niosis .  of  a  nation  which  at  present  they  admir^  ?  If  they  had 
known  it-^if  they  had  been  fuUy  acquainted  with  all  that  has 
theerin  occurred,  from  the  first  period  of  the  insurrection, — ^in  tiieir 
inmds»  ISipain,  no  doubt,  woald  have  found  another  species  of  con* 
aideration :  they  would  not  hzwe  gone  to  Turkey  in  seatch  of  com* 
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)>tTi6ons  ;  nay >  their  tuvprise  woul<i  have  been  less,  and  their  admi- 
ration heightened,  on  beheading  ^hat  has  just  happened.' 

A  wish  to  estalblish  these  facts,  hitherto  disfigured  by  ignorance, 
efrryj  and  rancor^  ihas  induced  us  to  take  up  the  pen  \  not  to 
write  a  history  worthy  of  the  events,  and  such  as  Would  comport 
with  a  nation  that  has  known  how  to  do  such  heroic  deeds  ;  but 
impartially,  and  in  a  summary  manner,  to  elucidate  the  most  re«» 
xnarkaUe  occurrences,  and  make  it  appear  that  the  Spanish  people 
not  only  belong  to  Europe,  but  also  that,  notwithstanding  the  In- 

auisition,  and  the  despotism  of  three  centuries,  they  retained,  at 
le  very  moment  of  their  invasion,  that  spirit  of  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence whi<^h  had  rendered  their  ancient  laws  and  liberties  so 
renowned  among  other  nations^ 

'  It  is  not,  however,  our  intention,  in  this  brief  sketch,  to  speak 
of  the  military  events,  already  known  in  Eurbpe,  and  which,  not- 
withstanding the  inevitable  disasters  experienced,  have  covered  the 
nation  with  glory ;  not  only  because  the  interest  in  disfiguring 
them  is  greatly  diminished,  as  soon  as  the  monient  is  passed,  but 
alio  because  the  valor  and  high-minded  character  which  generally 
prevail  among  the  Spanish  military,  do  not  allow  them  to  dis- 
guise or  depreciate  the  merit  of  the  enemy,  with  whom  they  ar^ 
6aUed  upon  to  contend.  Neither  will  we  stop  to  repeat  the  trans- 
actions M^ich  took  place  at  Bayoime ;  also  sufficiently  well  under- 
stood, through  the  writings  of  parties  personally  engaged  in  them. 
We  shflti  tfaerefbte  confine  ourselves  to  such  facts  as  are  les# 
known  ;  more  particularly  emlnractng  the.  interior  revolution  ^  ope- 
rated within  the  kingdom,  and  which,  commencmg  by  the  una-* 
voidable  anarchy  of  a  short  period,  passed  on  to  difierent  stagesj 
till  at  last  the  nation,  assembled  in  Cortes,  successfully  concluded 
the  work  of  its  own  sighed<*-for  regeneration. 
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Invaded  by  a  foreign  and  numerous  army,  already  in  possession 
of  the  principal  fortresses  and  even  the  capital,  the  Spanish  nation, 
left  as  it  were  to  itself,  bereft  of  its  kingi  and  of  every  prince  be- 
longing to  his  family,  and  without  any  other  government  than  that 
of  a  .weak  Junta,  incapable  of  resisting  the  orders  and  strength  of 
,the  impetuous  MuTat— spontaneously  rises  to  defend  its  indepen- 
.dence,  and  repel  a  foreign  aggression.  Almost  simultaneously,  the 
whole  of  the  provinces  rushed  into  a  state  of  insurrection^  and  in 
all  were  created,  as  it  were  by  enchantment.  Juntas,  or  local  go- 
vernments, intended  to  giv.e  direction  to  these  sudden  movements^ 
Such  was  the  grand  and  generous  sentiment  of  a  nation,  irritated 
at  the  idea  that  a  false  friend,  under  the  pretext  of  its  regeneration 
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-  and  hap|»uie88|  thould  -come  id  dictate  ta  it  ]awa>  tramjding  under 
fofot  the  most  sacred  rights^  and  destrdying  that  truly  Yital:  and 
preserving  principle  of  all  states,  the  national  independence. 

Thia  simultaneous  movement^  which  took  place  in  all  die  proK 
yinceS)  without  any  previous  understanding  by  agreement  between 
eachj  naturally  broke  the  bond  that  ttnited  theni  to  the  shadow  of 
jk  government,  which  in  the  onset,  they  saw  divested  of  all  strength 
*  and  energy.  The  local  Juntas,  respectively  formed  in  each  one 
of  the  provinces,  having  no  authority  to  command  in  the  reic, 
and  consequently  no  mutual  motives  of  obedience,  the  provinces 
were  left  in  a  separate  state  of  independence,  and  widxoyt  any  other 
.bond  among  themselves  than  the  general  and  uniform,  sentiment 
which  gave  impulse  to  all,  strengthened  by  the  necessity  of  their 
reciprocal  defence.  In  this  manner,  widiout  any  previous  coo- 
cert,  the  general  indignation  changed  the  ancient  form  of  govem- 
:ment  into  a  tnie,  although  imperfect,  system*  of  federation.  The 
,ofispring,  as  it  ivere,  of  necessity,  the  provincial  Juntas  wevt 
.almost  every  where  created  by  acclaniation,  as  it  might  naturally 
,be  expected  amidst  an  effervescence  so  g^ieraL  This,  in  fact, 
rendered  them  more  popular;  the  people  gladly  submitted  to. their 
guidance  and  control ;  iand  by  their  free  will  and  consent,  they  dms 
legitimatised  a  government,  originally  created  without  all  the  due. 
forms  of  order  and  regularity. 

The  supreme  power  being  thus  re-assumed  by-  diese  bodieS'w^ 
which  the  most  distinguish^-  men  of  each  province  wasre  to  he 
found,  as  well  aS  the  most  rema1fkaW«  for  their  zeal  and  pairiotism— -> 
they  first  of  all  swore  fidelity  and  obedience  to  king  Ferdinand} 
,they  entered  into  mutual  correspondence,  collected  armies,,  de-? 
dared  war,  and  employed  all  the  possible  means  of  security  stud 
defence.  The  gloriaus  occurrences  at  Baylen,  Zaragoza,  Valencia^ 
and  the  battle,  although  a  disastrous  one,  of  Rio-Seco»  were  the 
first  essays  of  their  heroic  efforts ;  and  the  enemy,  harassed  on 
all  sides,  was  compelled  to  quit  the  cajj^tal  and  retire  to  the  £bro« 
Then  it  was  that  the  Juntas,  considering  that  their  strength  respect 
tively,  would  be  better  employed  vhen  under  the  guidance  of  a 
single  head  -^  and,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  nation,  anxious  for  the 
meeting  of  the  Cortes,  at  all  times  deemed  the  most  ejficacipus 
remedy  for  the  many  evils  under  which  the  country  l^boced ;  i«n-i 
mediately  set  to  work,  in  order  to  ref-establisb  that  centre.of  unity 
which  the  first  impulse  had  broken,  and  agreed  to  form  a  central 
government,  composed  of  members  from  all  the  Juntas  ;  whidi>  by 
taking  upon  itself  the  sole'  and  general  direction  of  aflfairs,  should* 
at  the  same  time,  |radut3lly  prepare  the  calling  together  of  ^^^ 
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'-  This  vohn^ry  mirrender  of  tb^  aathortef  asardsed  by  the 
^JuntaSy  and  to  which>  from  motives  of  public  good,  ali  acceded 
without  any  resistancev  at  the  same  time  diat  it  manifests  the 
-purity  of  inrentioil)  with  which  all  engaged  in  the  arduous  straggle, 
also  proves  the  good  sense  and  sound  judgment  inherent  in  die 
ttatixm  at  large.  To  this  measure  is  chiefly  due  that  early  osntie 
of  authority,  and  that  essential  bond  of  union,  which,  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people,  gave  a  form  and  being  to  the  government' of 
^jie  day,  even  amidst  the  subsequent  differences  and  dispersion  of 
4lmost  adl  its  members,  saved  ^the  nation,  and  eventually  eaabted 
'it  to  triumph  over  the  efforts  of  the  enemy. 
'  The  Central  Junta,  comppsed  Qf  thirty-*six  members,  met  lit 
Aranjuez,  in  the  month  of  September,  1808,  not  without  enooun- 
-iering  some  obstacles  from  a  body  of  magistrates  that  now  no 
4onger  exists,  ^  and  which,  without  having  done  any  thing  for  ^}ie 
'Welfare  of  the  people,  but,  on  the  contrary,  submitted  to  the  will 
«f  the  usurper,  after  the  example  of  ^he  parliaments  of  France, 
tuukrty  entertained  the  ridiculous  idea  of  representing  the  naticsl. 
.The  general  opinion  was  aoon,  however,  declared  against  diem^ 
«nd  the  central  Junta,  after  its  installation,  was  acknowledged) 
not  only  by  all  die  provinces  of  the  peninsula,  but  also  by  the 
vAxoli  of  those  of  America  and  Asia. 

In  the  mean  time  Buonaparte,  reinforcing  his  army,  again  at^^ 
faeked  and -^  entered  the  capital.  The  Junta  then  pnsceeded  to 
USSilkible-  tlHS|^rilt(r,  ami  th^re  coutinued  its  functions  till  the 
mondi  of  *Bebruary, :  If^lQ.  Thft  eaIllrig^^to||edier  of  the  Cortes 
t>eing  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  diis  new  goveriiment,  the  at- 
tention of  the  Junta  was  partieulai^y  directed  to  this  point  \  and. 
In  order  more  safely  to  proceed  in  an  afiair  of  sudi  importance, 
consultations  were  held  with  the  profincial  Juntas,  the  soperior 
fribunals,  universities,  prelates,  ecclesiastical  chapters,  municipali* 
ties^  and  other  corporations,  whose  collective  opinions  difiVied  littia, 
asfatas  regards  substance.  The  Cortes  and  a  Constitution  were  tht 
general  cry  of  alinost  all  Spaniards;  the  Cortes,  with  a  represen- 
talion  more  natural  and  analagous  than  the  ancient  ones,  and  a 
jBcmstitution  that  might  for  ever  banish  arbitrary  power  from  the 
Isnd^  and  by  securing  civil  liberty,  and  the  other  rights  of  the  tm* 
tioil,  prevent  it  from  again  falling  into  that  fatal  system  which  had 
^Ircnady  brought  it  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  Such  were  the  senriments 
pr0vatent  in  Spain  in  1808:;  such  were  the  opinions  entertaiaed 
(y  the  people;  but  die  difficulties  which  continued  to  arise  out 
of  the  different  usages  and  customs  of  the  nation;  a<  wish  to  give 
uttlformhy  to  die  iiational  Rfpresentation,.  and  call  to  it  afresh  dt» 

•  :-_-- 

1  The  Council  of  Castile. 


^nAntitwm  AsMHka  \  ^  y«H^  fate  of  tbe  uttidnii  aran^  tnd 
tte  extgendei  of  such  a  n^ar  a»  Spain  wa^  at^  that  tnne  cotnpened 
^  wage,  vctarded  tlie  ezecutidH  of  the  design  till  the  lit  Jirtiaaiy^ 
iSH) }  when  the  Certee  were  eonvened  for  the  Ist  of  the  felbwing 
March,  and  instructions  consequently  issued  for  the  elections,  in 
pfafeh  Ji  part  was  given  to  the  nation^  sudli  as  it  had  never  before 
pdseMsed,  and  another  granted  to^  Amerka^  certahdjr  under 
Inrns  that  country  had  ne?er  before  enjoyed. 

The  dread  of  reforms  had  alreadj  united  the  enemies  of  the 
SI0W  order  of  thinga^  and  their  attacks  on  the  Central  Junta  becamcs 
more  yigorpus,  in  proportion  as  that  body  advanced  in  the  grand 
WOriB  of  r»r«itiblishing  a  national  representation.  Ambition,  under 
(ke  mask  of  seal,  conjured  up  fears  cf  an  approaching  democracy, 
and  suggested  the  formation  of  a  Regency,  that  might  frustrate  ot 
iiekjr  W  assembling  of  the  Cortes.  The  unfortunate  battle  of 
0cana,  and  the  intrasion  of  Andalusia  by  the  enemy,  favored  thdr 
fletig&a ;  and  l^  Central  Junta  being  forced  to  abandon  Seville,  in 
Older  to  save  the  government  of  the  monarchy  from  a  total  disso* 
kttiaiii  towards  the  olose  of  January  agahi  assumed  its  functipns 
wa  La  Isia  de  Leon )  whete,  with  a  view  to  giiw  to  the  operations 
«f.  die  administratis  adl  the  activity,  circumstancea  require,,  it^ 
powers  were  resigned  over  to  fivd  members,  who,  tmder  the  title 
pf  Regency,  were  acknowledged  by  the  rest  of  the  nation.  The 
provinces  of  America  sdso  redognised  this  form  of  government^ 
Wkh  Ae  exception  of  Venezutia  and  Buenos  Ayreay'wUch  fbrme^ 
|NMrticttlar  Junta^  intended  to  aidoillllstef  the  concerns  of  ea^,  tiU 
die  fetum  of  Ferdinand  y II. 

.  These- events  prevented  the  operation  of  the  %m  orders  for  thsi 
meesiflirof  the  Cortes,  as  before  stated»  convened  for  the  1st  of 
Itfotdu^  The  new  ftegen^,  notwithstanding  the  express  in*^ 
jpmction  laid  upon  thiem  by  the  Central  Junta,  af  the  time  die 
oadis  of '  office  were  administered — by  which  they  bound  themselves. 
10  provide  for  the  assembling  of  the  Cortech^-neverdieless  delayed 
St  by  every  means  kt  fheir  power  ^  till  at  last,  the  astonidiing  force 
of  public  opinion  produced,  in  the  month  of  June,  at  detemuiiaCioit 
4^t  diey  should  be  definiitiyely  called  t<^tber  in  tke  enpuing 
mon^  of  September^  At '  th^  appoitit^d  tiihe,  Septem^fer  94thr 
1810,  the  solemn  assembly  of  the  General  and  Extraordinary 
(fortes  toolic  place  in  La  Isla  de  Leon,  tmder  the  very  cannon  c| 
theenemyi^  It  would  be  ^liciilt  to  deseribe  the  general  endiQp- 
^iasm  that  prevsuled  ambnr  idie  peo|^le  and  army,  on  this  memor 
sable  oeisasfon.  Tears  of  ]oy  flowed  abundant^'  from  the  eyes 
of  flfi^  and  it  seemed  as  it  a  secret  presentSment  foreMld  to  the 
people,  that  by  this  step  their  liberty  and  independence  would  be 
fOfr  CYcr  secured  to  themv  - 


;  ThU  U  t]|e  Spanish'  Coogress,  which  6<ime  persons^  havre  afftcted 
to  call  the  Cortes  of  Cadiz,  a  term  which,  although  true  and  ge-* 
neral  in  Sps^in,  where  also  that  of  the  Cortes  of  VaUadolid,  of  fiur* 
gos»  &c.,  is  used,  has  elsewhere  been  taken  up  in  an  eqii^ivocai 
sense,  as  it  is  very  easy  to  judge,  fcom  the  manner  in  which  it  has 
been  recently  applied*  For  this  reason,  and  before  we  proceed  to 
speak  of  the  de(;rees  and  n^easures  recurred  to,  it  will  be  ad^sable 
to  say  something  on  the  formation  and  legitimacy  of  this  body  of 
national  representatives ; — the  two  principal  points,  on  which  the 
enemies  of  reform  have  exercised  their  malice,  and,  at  the  same 
{ime,  shown  their  ignorance  and  b.ad  faith. 

The  General  and  Extraordinary  Qortes  of  Spain  and  the  IndieSy 
assembled  in  La  Isla  de  Leon,  and  afterwards  transferred  to  Cadis, 
in  February,  1811,  were,  in  the  first  place,  composed  of  the 
deputies  of  the  provinces,  named  by  all  the  citi^ensa  inconfprmit]^ 
to  the  mqde  qf  election  previously  determined  by  the  gOn^eromenty 
^nd  of  thos^e  from  America,  chosen  by  all  the  municipalities;  2dly» 
pf  the  deputies  from  the  superior  Juntas  of  the  provinces  y  ddly, 
of  th9se  from  the  cities  and  toyr/is  entitled  to  vote  in  the  Cortes^ 
^nd  4thly,  of  the  substitutes  ii^tended  ^o  represent  that  portion  o£ 
the  country  at  the  time  occupied  by  the  enemy,  or  those  districts 
which  hitherto  had  not  been  able  to  send  on  their  representatively 
^s  was  the  case  with  some  of  the  sections  in  America. 

Justice,  the  acquirements  of  the  age,  and  the  will  of  the  inha- 
Ipitants  of  the  country,  expressed  .  through  the  organ  of  pubfic 
^pinion,  required  that  Spain  should  now  b^  represented  in  a  true 
and  efficient  manner  j  such  a  one  as  the. nation  had  never  before 
enj^ayed.  The  question  was  not  to  assemlde  the  Cortes  of  Arrag0n, 
pf  Navarre,  or  of  Castile  ;'  the  main  object  was  to  csdl  togetlji^er  the 
vortes  of  the  nation,  including  Am^ri^.  !Eyeix  when  it  cquld  be 
^^upposed,  in  the  19th  century,  th^t  the  happiness  of  the  people 
I9c^ight  be  consigned  to  musty  archives,  or  that  more  attentipn  was 
^o  be  paid  to  ancient  precedents,  than  what  the  exigence  of  the 
times  p|res.CTibe4 ;  even  granting  that  antiquated  erudition  oug^  , 
thus  to  haye  prevaile4  over  sound  philosophy ;  still  would  it  .have 
been  fqund  impossible  tp  conciliate  ^o  many  diycrsified  la^s,  sp: 
many  anpm^alies,  as.  well  a^  usages  and  custonis,  so  varied  in  them* 
selyes.  But,  in  order  to  clear  up  this  point,  yre.  trust  a  Sihprt  dir 
gression,  will  be  deen^ed  pardonable.  »  . 

^  After  the  destruction  of  the  first  dynasty  of  the  Goths,  thf  new 
k;ingdqms  progressively  founded  in  Spain,  as  fast  as  the  country 
was  reconquered  from  the  Mpors,  adopte^  different  usages;  and 
tiieir  charters  and  constitutions,  although  generally  representatiyeji 
^ere  not  all  alike ;  in  essential  points,  diferences  were  observaUe^t 
%nd  even  those  of  the  same  kingdom  were>  at  distinct  peripdsji 


sien  to  iiMxgt.'  What  reibarkable  diiflkrencts  do* we  not  aee  be^ 
tweea  the  Constihitions  of  Arragon  andCastiley  the  two  principal 
kingdoms  of  Spain— -not  to  mention  Navarre,  the  Biscayan  pro- 
vinces, be»des  the  peculiar  and  local  rights  and  privileges  ofcer-  ^ 
tain  districts  and  cities  ?  In  Arragon,  ^e  Cortes  consisted  of  four 
bnincfaes  or  estates ;  wh^eas,  in  Castile,  at  many  of  the  Cortes 
there  were  no  separate  classes;  or,  when  there  were  any,  these 
never  exceeded  three.  .  At  what  time,  in  Castile,  was  such  an  aii* 
thority  as  that  of  the  Jiisticia  de  Arragcn  ever  acknowledged  i 
When  did  sudh  a  privilege  as  that  denominated  La  Union  m%% 
there  ?  A  privilege  which  consisted  in  the  positive  right  of  the 
cities  to  unite  against  the  king,  if  he  acted  contrary  to  law;  or 
what  we  should  now  in  reality  call  the  right  of  insurrection.' 

How.  great  must  not  have  been  the  changes  experienced  in  the 
rights  and^ immunities  of  the  said  kingdom  of  Arragon,  when  sa 
boasted  a  privilege  was  destroyed  by  Peter  IV.,  called  « the  dagger- 
king"  from' that  very  event?  *    What  analogy  could  be  observed, 
betw^n  the  Cortes  held  anterior  to  the  14th  century,   and  those 
subsequently  assembled?     In  the  first,  the  clergy  were  not  seen; 
but  in  the  latter,  this  body  formed  one  of  the  estates.     Finally, 
what  affinity  can  we  trace  between  the  .Constitution  of  Arragcm,  as 
it  stood  in  the  16th  and  ITtli,  and  what  it  was  previous  to  those 
periods;  or,  as  it  afterwards  appeared  in  the  time  of  Philip  II., 
^ho  •  overturned  it  altogether,  by  beheading  the  Jtisticia  of  the 
kingdom,  in  the  person  of  the  illustrious  but  unfortunate  Juan  de 
Lanuza  ?     And  to  revert  to  Castile,  what  similarity  can  we  find 
in  the  first  Cortes  held  at  Coyanza,  in  1020,  and  those  afterwards: 
called  together  in  Valladolid,  Burgos,  and  other  cities  f    Or,  how 
can  the  latter  be  compared  vrith  those  convened  at  Toledo,  in  1599^ 
under  Charles  V. ;  from  which  time  the  nobles  and  clergy  no 
longer  met  to  take  their  seats  ?     What  resemblance,  might  it  vtill 
be  asked,  can  we  find  between  the  Cortes  held  subsequently  to  the 
above  period,  in  which  only  a  very  small  number  of  deputies  sent 
up;  by  the  cities  took  their  seats,  and  those  which  sat  in  the  IMt 
and  15th  centuries  ;  when  number's  of  towns  and  citiefe  had  repre- 
sentatiyes  which  were  not  heard  of  in 'subsequent. meetings  i 
'   If,  therefore,* the  Constitutions  of  Spain  were  so  varied;  if,  in 
th6ir  operation,  circumstances  or  whim  had  exercised  so  much  tn«f 
fluence ;  if,  at  no  time,  a  general  and  fixed  basis  of  represenfatkm 
for  all  the  mon^cby  had  been  adoptedf-r-for,  from  the  very  moment 
the  several  kingdoms  were  united  under  one  head)  despotism  began 

^  O  magnum  vinculum  ac  libertatis  /undamenium  /  exclaims  Ge^onimo  ^c 
Bhiticady  speaking  of  this  privilege.  ' 

.^  Respecting  the  destraction  of  this  privilege;^  vide  Blanqas  in  his  Con;i* 
mentaries,  and  the  Reports  of  Antonio  rercz. 
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id  ireq^hittRTy  on  the  inhabitants  of  eadi-i-^i^t  othernmedy  coqM 
ht  fowd,  «nless  tn;tke  adoption  of  a  new  metbody  mor^  cotifofm* 
aUeto  the  national  interests  as  well  as  die  acquirements  of  die  age  i 
.  The  clergy  and  nobles  were  noti  in  the  new  arrangements}  sepa«- 
BHheiy  convened  f  because  such  a  neasttre  was  deemed  Tieious^  and 
eoniararyto  the  true  principles  of  nadonal  usageb*  The  provitfeesy 
lutaS)  aind  dtie^y  were  indistinctly  represented  by  indindttals  of 
aU  classes  and  raidcs»  except  the  regular  clergyy  considered  as  p^st^ 
sons  who  had  given  up  all  participation  in  temporal  matters.  Who^ 
ever,  dvref ore^  is  aware  dF  what  our  Cortes  formerly  were — co»- 
fiiied  only  to  the  representatives  named  by  the  municipalities  of 
some  cities  and  towns^  whose  aldermen  did  not  ho4d  their  offices 
br  popular  elecdon^  but  by  purchase  or  grant  of  the  king,  in  th(S 
ansraoter  of  perpetual  and  hereditary  magistrates^-^wiH  readily  be 
convinced  that  no  Cortes  ever  existed  in  Spain  having  a  repfesetl-^ 
tadon  so  ample,  natural,  and  proper,  as  die  Carteiofuadh* 
,  The  Mvefnment  might  haire  been  satisfied  with  theaasemUin^ 
of  the  depudes  only  of  the  provinces  and  Juntas  at  diat  thixe  fieS 
from  the  oppressiim  of  the  enemy.  Even  in  diis  case^  uniied'  M 
all  the  provinces  of  Spain  were  in  sendments,  die  naddnal  ki^ 
teresis  would  have  been  better  represented  by  the  true  an<t  e«f 
pcess^will  of  die  people^  free  from  the  presence  of  an  enemy,  dfoli 
they  iiad  formerly  been  by  the  imaginary  and  fictidous  return  i^ 
die  mere  representadves  of  some  cities  and  towns  endcled  to  toti^ 
loathe  GoiiteSt  m  whose  etecdoti,  as  was  prevk>udy  teanavksdy  thtt 
l^pk  had  no  sharef  but  a^  wish  to  give  a  tfisect  and^  unifoftll  fe^ 
ptesentadon  to  all  the  piovinces,^  bf  deviadng  from  the  anei^fif 
and  absurd  system^  induced  the  government  to  ma&e  up  in  th^ 
bMC  itianner  possibly  for  the  want  of  a  true  representation,  &f 
whidiauch  districts  were  deprived  as  were  in  possession  of  this 
4ticoiy.  The  latter  being  of  themselves  unable  to  eleet  theif  own 
npresentatfves,  diese  were  namedy  by  orders  of  the  eovemmedf ^ 
om^diair  behalf  ^  dius  providing  for  dveir  wants  and  inability ;  weH 
^ured^^as  it  afterwaidft  happMed,  diat  Ae  inhabitants  so  dtuai%4 
wouU  one  day  or  anodier  be  grateful  for  this  attention  to  theif 
interestiK<  This  was  the  otigin  of  those  Aqiudes,  called'  snAiMtt^^^ 
who  were  eleeted  in  eoirformity  to  the  laws,  by  a  phirality  of  euch 
persons  behmging  to  eadh  piovinee^  as  in  no  small  numbers  were  af 
dnt  time  collected  together  in  C9iit,  and  who  thus  represented^  H 
notia  so  corvsct  m  way  as  all  eoidd  have  wished^  at  leasf  in  die 


^  No  allusion  is  here  made  to  an  Upper  House;  this  may  or  ma^  n6t  be 
deemed  Advisable,  such  a  measure  not  peine  vicious  or  contrary  to  principle ;. 
authat  is  meant,  is  the  represenution  of  the  clergy  and  nobles,  as  maeral 
orders  of  the  State,  and  without  their  forming  a  separate  chamber,  which  is 
what  occasionally  nappened  in  Castile  and  Arri^n,  where  these  classes  deli<; 
berated  jointly  with  the  representatires  of  the  aties. 
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mo9t  feasiMe  tn^xmkt  poMiUe,  thdr  fellow^ccmfittymen  at  thai 
moment  preretited  from  matiifestiiig  their  own  wishes  by  the  pre* 
sence  of  an  overawing  enemy,  and  most  assuredly  und^ra  foca 
more  refl^tilar  and  efficient  than  they  had  been  represented  in 
the  ancient  Cortes,  by  mere  itiembers  returned  only  by  the  citicSi 
Tills  means  adopted  was  so  conformable  to  the  wishes  o£  the 
provinces,  that  the  greatest  part  of  them  formally  elected  £sr 
iheir  representatives,  as  soon  as  they  were  enabled^  dit  very  sub^ 
SCitntes  who  had  previously  sat  for  diem;  and  in  dus.innmar 
the  number  of  the  latter,  which  was  never  very  laige^.wis 
insensibly  decreased. 

After  what  has  already  been  said,  it  would  be  a  waste  n£  timt 
to  dwell  on  the  legitimacy  of  this  Congress,  if  ic  were  not  tint 
certain  foreigners,  badly  informed,  and  some  fiew  Spaniards  alHi^ 
by  no  means  better  masters  of  the  subject,  had  not  endeavoiired 
to  mislead  public  opinion  by  false  and  chimerical  assertions. 

When  the  legitimacy  of  a  government  is  generally  discnssedy 
h  suffices  to  examine  whether  this  has  been  acknowledged  by  the 
nation,  freely  and  spontaneously,  and  without  any  .kind  of  tatct 
restraining  tne  mantfestation  of  public  dislike.  In  the  latter  cnsei» 
no  consent  however  explicit,  and  no  oath  however  solemiH  wSl  pmw* 
any  thing  more  than  that  dread  has  been  the  diief  agent.  If  theob^ 
ject  in  view  is  a  national  representation,  possibly  it  may  bedeenoed 
proper  to  examine  into  the  manner  in  which  tUs  has  been  oonsif  uci^ 
ed,  and  whether  really  it  has  been  formed  by  the  majoeit^p  of  the  v«iM 
constitudng  the  same,  t>r  by  that  of  others  at  least  intefested  us  its 
true  preservation  and  prosperity.  Both  of  these  reaoisitBS.wiilbt 
found  united  ki  die  form  and  essence  of  the  body  ot  Spanish  itpsefc 
Sttitadves  in  question.  The  Cortes  were  acknowledged  by  aU  tho 
prbvinces  of  Spain,  and  by  the  whole  of  those  of  America  Tui 
Asia,  with  thei  exception  of  Venezuela' and  Ruenos  AyreS)  ietdf 
and  without  any  force  having  compelled  the  inhaWtantr  to  accede 
to.  this  act  of  submission.  On  the  contrary,  die  state  of  qgitatmi 
in  which  the  various  sections  of  America  at  that  time  were^  an! 
the  manner  in  which  die  armies  of  the  enemy  also  oscupisd 
several  of  the  most  important  provinces  of  Spain,  woiiU  basis 
rendered  opposition  or  dislike  to  the  measures  pursued  easy.  If 
such  sentiments  had  in  fact  existed  among  dicm.  So  far  bom 
tins,  the  provinces  overawed  by  hostile  arms,  hastened,  by  mnrf 
means  in  their  power,  to  acknowledge  the  Cortes ;  and  no.  s^ontf 
was  any  point  of  them  evacuated  dian  the  Ccmgress  received  fvooft 
of  their  'Submission  and  adherence.  The  joumals  of  the 
and  the  acts  of  the  government  at  that  time,  ethlbis 
t^tiniomes  of  this  fact,  {f  any  district  had  hitherto  beai  Uflai|rii 
to  namb  its  deputies^  olnring  to  the  conbotof  focelgiist%  k  4^ 
not  delay  a  single  moment  in  doii^  this  as  soon  as  ever  it  was 
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free/  without  waiting  for  special  orders  from  the 'govemaieiit. 

*  These  facts  are  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  day  \  and,  at  the  sarnie 
time  that  they  prove  the  legitimacy  of  the  Cortes, .  hopor  the 
Spanish  character,  and  of  it  convey  the  most  elevated  idea.    .Where 

'  then  shall  we  find  a  government  that  can  boast  of  greater  or  more 
remarkable  proofs  of  its  free  and  spontaneous  acknowledgment 
than  those  which  distinguished  the  Cortes  of  Spain  ? 

•  If  we  now'proceed  toconsider  the  majority  of  persons  who  coa- 
curred  in  their  nomination,  we  shall  find  that  the  deputies  chosen  by 
the  mass  of  the  Spanish  people  in  Europe,  and  by  the  municipalities 
in  America,  composed  a  bodv  in  whose  formation  a  larger  number 
of  votes  entered  than  had  before  constituted  moat  representative 
ix>dies,  whether  we  allude  to  Spain  or  many  other  nations.  From 
the  first  months  the  Cortes  assembled,  its  sittings  were  marked 
by  a  considerable  majority  of  members,  directly  named  by  the 
provinces  to  which  they  belonged  \  and  when  the  approval  and 
signing  of  the  Constitution  took  place—certainly  one  of  the  most 
'Solemn  of  the  acts  that  distinguished  the  national  representation — 
there  were  very  few  provinces  of  Spain,  in  both  hemispheres,  tha( 
had  not  deputies  present  named  by  themselves  \  since  the  deputies 
from  Peru  were  ^t  that  time  seen  seated  by  the  side  of  those 
from  Estramadura,  and  near  those  from  Catalonia  were  seen  th^ 
representatives  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  Magnificent  spectacle, 
on  the  part  of  a  nation,  which,  embracing  both  hemispheres^ 
beholds,  widiin  the  bosom  of  it.s  Coi:tes,  deputies  born  in  th^ 
two  extremities  of  the  earth  I  In  their  faces  were  distinguished  th<^ 
European,  American,  and  Asiatic ;  and  perhaps  this  is  the  first 

*  Congress  ever  known,  in .  which  were  assembled  persons  who, 
spewing  the  same  language,  having  the  same  customs,  and  belong- 
ing to  the  same  nation,  were  born  in  climes  so  distant^  and  whose 
ancestors  were  men  of  such  varied  origin, 

*  If  the  nation,  therefore,  left  to  itself,  on  the  principle  of  both 
reason  and  rights  was  placed  in  an  attitude  tjb;^t  required  extraordi- 
nary ex^tions  for  its  own  preservation  and  the  defence  of  its 
independei^ces ;  if,  through  the  necessary  effects  of  the  very  manner 
in  which  it  had  been  abandoned,  this  nation  entered  into  th^ 
enjoymeDit  of  its  primitive  aqd  imprescriptible  rights,  and  adopted 
a  form  of  government  acknowledged  and  submitted  to  by  all 
Spaniards,  of  both  hemispheres;  if  the  whole  of  tjtie  measures  oC 
thiA  government  have  been  unanimously  applauded  and  confirmed 
by  the  general  obedience  and  consent  of,  all.  th^  provinces  of  th^ 
monarchy — ^since  even  those  occupied  by  the  enemy  successively 
named  their  deputies  to  the  Cortes  without  any  reserve  or. 
objection  whatever j  tl^s,  by  this  yery  act  giving  their  assent  an4 
approbation  to  all  th^t  had  been  preyiousl]^  done ;  if ^  ip  shortj| 
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all  freely  and  spontaneously  adhered  to  the  Constitution  by  them 
framedi  and'in  conformity  diereto  named  their  deputies  to  the 
Ordinary  Cortes  afterwards  assembled  s  who,  for  a  moment,  can 
venture  to  doubt  .the  legithnacy  of  the  National  Congress,  or 
what  government  can  be  pronounced  more  legal  than  the  Cortes^ 
whether  the  General  and  Extraordinary  ones  which  assembled  in- 
Cadiz,  or  the  Ordinary  ones  dissolved  in  Madrid,  in  1814  ? 

The  nation  being  assembled  in  the  persons  of  its  true  and  legal 
representatives,  and  these  invested  with  most  ample  and  unlimited 
powers,  to  resolve  all  matters  connected  with  the  convocation  of 
the  House,^a8wellas  all  others  appertaining  to  it,without  restrictions 
of  aiiy  kind,  this  body  of  delegates  entered  on  their  sittings  and 
commenced  their  deliberations  in  sight  of  the  very  enemy.  Their 
discussions  w^re  frequently  accompanied  by  the  thunders  of  the 
neighbouring  cannon  ;  and  shells,  launched  by  the  en^my,  some- 
time3  fell  round  the  very  hall  in  which  the  meetings  were  held. 
On  this  account,  however,  their  deliberations  were  not  interrupted ; 
and  the  fathers  of  their  country,  by  the  courage  they  displayed, 
animated  the  most  timid.  Most  remarkable  example  and  worthy 
of  imitation  !  Such  a  one  as,  like  most  others  evinced  in  the  zSaiis. 
of  Spain,  gives  to  the  events  belonging  to^  the  history  of  that 
country  a  peculiar  character  of  grandeur  and  originality. 

From  the  first  moment  of  their  meeting,  the  worthy  representa- 
tives showed  to  the  nation  what  might  be  expected  from  them  y 
and  thenceforwards  confidence  and  joy  began  to  reVire  in  the 
hearts,  of  Spaniards..  One  of  tke  many  phaenomena  exhibit- 
ed by  the  revolution  of  Spain,  may  be  found  in  the  wise  measures 
adopted  by  the  l^islature,  which  also  give  a  very  good  idea  of. 
the  acquirements  and  judgment  of  the.  members  themselves.  Indeed^ 
how  could  it  be  supposed  that  a  nation  in  which  the  exercise  of 
the  mind  had,  for  the  space  of  three  hundred  years,  been  chained 
down  in  a  manner  that  has  no  parallel  in  any  other,  part  of  th^ 

'  The  writs  or  lettfers  sent  to  the  provinces,  fo):  thie  cohvfening  of  the 
Cortes,  wero  confornoable  to  thos^  intentions  from  the  b^ginnihg  thani^&ted 
to  the  nation  by  the  Central  Junta ;  it  being  therein  proposed,  as  the  thiet 
occupation  of  the  Cortes,  to  frame  a  Constitution  worthy  of  the  Spanish  natiorn 
and  to  raise  that  generous  people  to  the  dignity  of  a  state  constituted  oh  the 
basis  of  freedom.  This  also  was  r^quit'ed  by  the  circumstances  of  thb 
nation  and  the  general  opinion  uf  Spaniards,  who  were  so  fully  persuaded 
that  the  principal  object  to.which  the  attention  of  the  General  ai&d  Extraordi* 
nary  Cortes  would  be  called,  was  the  Constitution  of  the  Monarchy,  that  even 
t)on  Pedro  Cevallos/whose  views  in  this  respect  cannot  be  deemed  suspici- 
ous, wrote  over  ftoip  England  (o  urge  the  measure.  In  the  Journal  ot  the 
Sittings  of  the  7th  September,  1610^  Vol.  i.  the  fbllowing  passage  is  read  : 
*^  a  report  was  presented  respecting  the  memoir  addressed  by  Don  Pedro 
(Devallos^  from  London,  in  which,  after  tendering  his  alleeiance  and  ad- 
hesion to  the  Cortes,  he  manifests  how  advisable  it  would  be  to  form  the 
Constitution  of  the  kingdom/'  *  ^  «     .. 
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iHorid,  ihoold  Itate  c^nftuned  vitfain  itself  80118  so  far  adraaced 
ia  a  knowledge  of  tlie  progress  of  the  human  mtellect;  men  who 
joeriainiy  might  bear  a  comparison  with  the  learned  of  other 
ntdcHM,  more  free  and  enlightened  ?  How  could  it  be  belieyedt 
tjbst)  in  open  defiance  of  the  Inquisition  and  political  despotism^ 
def^Te  edttcaitioni  the  difficulties  of  intercourse,  and  the  isolated 
state  in  which  Spain  stood^  with  regard  to  other  countries  o£ 
Zurtpe,  in  the  first  national  body  that  assembles,  the  basis  of  a 
free- Constitution  are  laid,  the  freedom  of  the  press  decreed^  the 
laqntsftioa  abolished^  the  monastic  orders  reformed,  the  influence 
of  the  clergy  diminished,  the  shackles  on  industry,  agriculture^ 
and  comnierce,  removed,  and  all  this  voted  by  great  majorities^ 
and  amidst  the  cares  and  exigencies  of  a  most  desolating  war  ^ 
Occuirences  so  remarkable  convey  the  most  favorable  ideas  of  the 
natural. disposition  of  the  Spanish  people ;  and  at  the  same  time 
that  they  evince  to  ns  what  was  the  state  of  Spain  in  1808, 
evidently  demonstrate  the  inutility  of  those  shackles  intended  to 
keep  men  in  ignorance^  and  that,  notwidistanding  so  many  obstacles 
the  light,  of  truth  penetrates  and  difiuses  itself  every  where  around* 
Never  was  a  system  better  combined  than  that  of  Spain,  in  order 
to:  degrade  and  bnHiify  a  people :  still  we  see  she  is  the  thi^d  among 
the  great  nations  of  Europe,  that  seeks  to  constitute  herself  in  a 
free  manner,  and  this  before  many  others  whose  governments 
hafseof  late  been  inconq)arably  more  enlightened. 

Onthe^4th  Septend»er,  the  day  on  which  the  Cortes  assembled, 
they  issued  their  first  decree^  in  which,'  taking  into  consideration  the 
esxBt'mg  state  of  Spain,  and  desirous,  at  the  same  time,  of  manifest- 
ing the  principle  most  essentially  destructive  to  the  pretensions 
of  Buonaparte,  they  declared,  without  any  dissentient  voices^ 
that  the  exercise  of  me  national  sovereignty  resided  in  them,  and 
pronounced  the  renunciations  and  transactions  which  took  place 
at  Bayonne,  as  null  and  iroid  ;  not  only  for  the  want  of  freedom 
with  which  they  had  been  carried  into  effect,  but  also  principally 
becautse  they  were  divested  of  the  consent  of  the  nation.  Faithfiu 
to  their  oaths,  they  acknowledged  and  proclaimed  afresh  King 
Ferdinand  VII.  de  Bourbon,  as  their  only  and  lawful  king  ;  they 
established  the  most  just  and  disinterested  basis  for  the  exercise 
of  the  public  authority;  and  reserving  to  themselves  the  legislative 
power  in  the  whole  oH  ts  extent,theyleftthe  executive  functions 
to  a  Council  of  Regency  representing  the  King,  and  the  judicial 
'ones  to  the  several  tribunals. 

This  is  the  decree  which  some  of  the  enemies  of  the  Cortes 
havie  since  sought  to  represent  as  an  overthrow  of  the  monarchical 
government ;  adthough  the  sovereign  was  therein  again  acknow* 
ledged,  nbtwithstandmg  his  departure  from  the  realm^  his  abdication 
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of  thf  Arqoi^  (Ui4  th«  prewire  df  the  armnt of tl»eiienl«|. gating 
io  it  the  color  of  a  tr^asooaUe  Rtt^mpt  agaimt  the  lighu  ot  the  Unf  ^ 
ahbottgh  lA  quality  of  »ucji  it  prochuma  him  afre^,  pcooottncoi  hm 
9f  the  legitimate  and  pnlyonet  and  annuls  the  very  title  by  which 
Ae  etHemj  soiight  to  deprive  him  of  his  crown  i  in,  ihort^  aakr 
contradiction  with  the  oath  they  had  previously  .taken*  as  if  tibew 
could  be  any  opposition  between  the  national  sovereignty  exerdtrf 
€d  by  the  CongresSf  by  no  oiean#  different  fiom.thac  assnaMd 
by  the  provincial  Juntas*  ^  Central  one,  and  the  CouncS  of 
R^pency,  aiid  that  aoyereignty  which  would  be  exercised  b^  the 
J^ing  himself,  newly  acknowledgeid  and  restored  to  his  thvot^,  as4 
9Ctit^  i^er  a  representative  Cooatitution  such  as  the  nation  had 
a  jight  to  adopt  for  itself. 

lik  this  manner '  did.  the  Cortes  seek  to  tender  the  rights  of  tfat 
kitig  more  secure)  to  counteract  the  views  of  ambitiont  desttoy; 
ihe  seeds  of  federaltsm^  and  inspire  the  people  at  large  with.moi!d 
courage  and  confidence.  The  deliberationa  on  this  occaskm 
were  pubUci  the  intentions  of  the  deputies  pure  and  upright*  and 
tiife  lens^  and  object  of  the  declaration  clear  and  muii£est»  as.  was 
afterwards  repeatedly  explained  in  the  Cortes. '  No  one  could 
have  entertained  any  doubts  on  this  head,  unless  a  few  persons 
^iiaatisfied  with  the  new  order  established,  who  affected  to  tMeih 
tatn  thJBm  ^ith  a  view,  only  to  cavil,  and  asperse. 

In  its  earliest  sittings,  the  Congress  decreed  the  freedom  of 
die  press  with  a  great  majority  ;  considering  this  ai^  one  of  the 
best  means'  to  enlighten  and  know  the  public  opinion^  and  alto 
to  proceed  more  correctly  in  the  formation'  and  arrangemerita  of 
the  Constltiitioh.  The  discussions  which,  on  this  occasion  took 
placej  besides  their  importance,  are  also  remarkable,  inasmuch 
as  they  gave  rise  to  the  distinction,  of  two  parties,  whose  names 
arid  classification  ar.e  exclusively  to  be  attributed  to  the  public* 
In'  oirder  that  this  's\ibject  may  be  correctly  comprehended^  }t 
ivill  not  be  improper,  before  we  proceed  any  further,  to  say  some# 
thing,  in  general  terms,  respecting  the  character  and  nature  of 
the  Various  elements  of  which  the  Congress  was  composed. 

In  this»  %$  is  usual  ip.  all  representative  bodies,  two  great  divt* 
iions  comprehended  tJke  largest  portion  of  the  members.  One. 
party  was  in  favor  of  reform,  the  other  opposed  to  it.  The  number  of 
the  dergy  who  had  taken  their  seats,  it  must  be  acknowledged  was 
tog  great  with  respect  to  the  other  members  \  and  although  many  of 
them  were  ardent  partisans  of  reform,  the  largest  portion  wefe 
Opposed,  as  well  ad  others  belonging  to  the  privileged  classes^ 

1  Vide  the  Preliminary  Remarks  to  the  Constitution;  drawn  up  by  tfie 
member  ArgueDes. 
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augiitnttesi  deptndents  on  the  old  government,  persont  in  gene^ 
ral  vfho  had  prospered  by  abuses,  and  enemies  to  all  changes  which 
might  affect  their  interests.  Long  and  contended  debates  precede 
ed  the  decree  for  the  freedom  of  the  press,  in  which  the  idea» 
and  way  of  thinking  of  those  who  spoke  in  prO  and  can  begaif 
to  be  discovered.  The  public — who  anxiously  desired  that  th# 
press  should  be  unshackled,  and  in  numbers  attended,  with  a  most 
lively  interest,  the  sittings — ^began  to  eulogise  as  liberal  those  senti^ 
ments  of  the  members  expressed  in  the  affirmative,  and  to  censure 
and  condemn,  as  narrow-minded  and  servile,  those  of  the .  opposite 
party  \  and  this  denomination  of  things  being  applied  to  persons^ 
as  usually  happens^  thenceforwards  served  to  distinguish,  by  the 
name  of  Lioerales  those  who  were  friendly  to  reform,  and  t0 
stigmatise  by  the  appellation  of  ServiUs  the  party  opposed  to 
any  being  carried  into  effect.  Another  division  existed  that  mighe 
be  called  a  third  party,  which  being  in  general  united  with  thfil 
Liberales,*  separated  from  them  in  certain  questions  concemii^ 
America*  In  all  the  parties,  however,  unanimity  prevailed  whem 
the  question  turned  on  the  repelling  of  a  foreign  enemy ;  and  A6 
men  most  opposed  in  their  opinions  thought  of  nothing  but  of 
being  Spaniards,  when  the  independence  of  their  country  was 
at  stake*  >  It  is  but  right  that  this  justice  should  be  done  to  allif 
and  it  ought  further  to  be  acknowledged,   that  many  of  thel 

^  This  was  seen  in  &  most-remarkable  manner  when  the  decree  of  the 
tst  of  January*  18U>  was  on  tiie  tapit^  by  which  the  Cortes  fleclared  9^ 
null  and  void  whatever  act  or  agreement  Aie  King  might  entar  into  wliilst 
tinder  the  control  ofBuonaparte  or  subject  to  bis  influence.  They  solemnly 
pledged  themselves'  not  to  acknowledge  and  obey  the  monarch  whilst  a 
ca|itive,but  only  when  he  should  be  free,  restored  to  his  faithful  subjectsi 
placed  ia  the  bosom  of  the  national  Congress;  and  in  the  name  of  the  natiou 
they  swore  to  give  no  hearing  toanv  propositions  of  arrangement  or  com* 
bromis^,  and  not  to  throw  down  their  arms,  till  they'  had  ohtaitied  the 
restohilion  of  the  king  and  the  total  eracuation  of  Spain  and  Portugal 
by  the  enemy ;  wliieh  alone  could  secure  their  religion  as  well  as  the  abso^ 
lute  integrity  and  independence  of  the  monarchy.  This  decree,  whi^h 
served  as  a  foundation  for  the  one  issued  on  the  9d  February,  1814»  by  the 
Ordinary  Cortes,  in  consequence  of  the  treaty  entered  into  between 
Ferdinand  VII.  and  Buonaparte,  in  Valencay,  was  passed  unanimously  ; 
attd  two  deputies,  the  one  a  ISbtrak  and  the  other  a  ServUty  (Garcia 
HerreresanqEstevan)  whohad  not  been  able  to  assist  on  the  driy  itie 
question  was  carried,  requested,  the  following  one^  that  their  names  might 
be  entered  as  having  voted  in  the  affirmative,  in  order  that  they  might  not 
be  deprived  of  the  satisfaction  of  being  numbered  among  those  mentioned 
ilk'Uke  act,  whil:h  was  signed  by  all.  If  Monsieur  de  Piadt  had  been 
aware  ef  this  hct,  he  would  not  have  ventured  to  assert,  in  his  work  aa 
the  Revolution  of  Spain,  "  that  the  Cortes,  assembled  in  Cadi^  had  sent 
deputies  to  Joseph  Buonaparte,  who  were  detained  in  Seville  by  the  news 
tfthe  battle  of  Albuera.'^ 
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ServBes  were  animtted  by  the  best  intentimis*  In  proof  of  tUs 
tnith  it  may  be  said,  that  members  who,  through  the  want  of  neces- 
sary informationy  were  at  first  favorable  to  the  Inquisition  as  well 
as  other  •  prejudicial  institutions,  by  the  operation  of  time,  were 
seen  among  the  number  of  the  opponents,  as  soon  as  the  debates 
had  furnished  them  with  the  means  of  correcting  their  own  errors. 
In  the  three  parties  there  were  eloquent  members  who  gready 
distinguished  themselves,  especially  among  the  LiberdUs^^  in 
which  number  were  individuals  of  great  wisdom  and  information 
in  matters  appertaining  to  government,  who  sustained  their 
arguments  and  opinions  by  extempore  speeches,  or  aided  the 
committees  by  their  way  of  thinking  and  reports ;  displaying 
acquirements  of  an  extensive  and  valuable  nature. 

The  freedom  of  the  press  having  been  decreed  by  the  Cortes, 
the  measure  was  not  only  well  received  but  also  treated  with  the 
greatest  respect  \  and  th^  Servile  papers  enjoyed  the  same  latitude 
as  the  Liberate  ones,  even  abusing  it  much  more  than  the  latter^ 
as  may  be  seen  by  the  Journals  they  published,  more  especially 
El  Procuradorf  and  Atalaya  De  la  Mancha  /  '  papers  whim 
seemed  to  emulate  each  other  in  acrimony,  and  the  lengths  to 
which  they  considered  they  might  go. 

The  Cortes,  soon  after  this  decree,  occupied  themselves  in 
a  plan  to  do  away  with  the  feudal  rights.  Feudalism  in  Spain  had 
never  attained  that  ascendency  seen  in  some  other  countries,  nor 
had  it  there  taken  such  deep  root.-  The  rights  of  hunting  and 
fishing,  those  of  privileged  mills,  as  well  as  many  others,  bcupden- 
some  and  prejudicial  to  the  people,  although  known  in  Spain,  were 
not  so  generally  extended  as  in  other  countries.  In  Valencia^ 
however,  there  were  many  privileges  which  weighed  heavy  on 
the  people,  as  well  as  in  Galicia ;  and  in  all  parts  there  were 
lordships  and  other  remains  of  feudalism,  which  it  was  necessary 
to  abolish,  as  in  fact  was  subsequently  done,  almost  unanimously^ 
after  due  and  mature  deliberation.  3 

^  AiiifH;^  ilie  Idberale  party  were  Don  Augustin  ArgiieIle8,S'.  Munos  Tor« 
rero,  Cuuii  t  de  Toreuu,  Calatrava,  Garcia-HerreroSy  Villanuera,  Antillon,  &c. ; 

among  the  opposite  parry  "were  Messrs.  YnguanzOy  Cauedo,  Valicnte, 
Gutierrf z  de  la  Uiierta,  &c.  In  the  American  party  were  Mexia,  Teran, 
Leyva,  Arispe,  and  several  others 

^  Thp>e  paper*"  conttnued  their  labors  after  the  return  of  Ferdinand  VII. 
wben  the  fri^eduni  of  the  press,  a^  well  as  all  the  liberal  institutions^  were 
suppre'^^-ed  ;  hut  I  hey  exret^ded  the  hounds  of  propriety  «o  much,  so  great 
mere  the  (aiunuiies  and  toul  aspersions  with  uhich  they  soiled  their  pages, 
that  the  government,  although  fnvorable  to  them,  at  length  felt  itself  com- 
pelled M>  protiihit  thi>ir  puhhrarmn. 

3  The  Mtirtliy  Archbishop  of  Santiago^  (St.  James)  Muzmtizy  wbo  was 
affected   Dy  this  decree,  remonstrated  asainst  it  to  the  CorteSi  oo*  the 
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prepared  the  pfojieGt  of  the  Conatitiition,  •▼«musd|y..pff^iit(^  to 
the  Coogreii.  The  dcbaoies  ^d  each  of  l^he  9xiic]^  *weve  long  and 
4flliberatei  as  became  the  importance  of  the  otyect— ^certainly  9^ 
of  the  nbet  momentous  of  those  for  which  the  Cortes  had  asseflp^r 
Ufid«--^utid  the  discussioos  were  conduct  with  all  the  karoi^g 
and  skiU  to  bie  expected  from^  an  assembl)^  that  CQu)d  boast,  pf 
inaiqr  enlightened  memberSf  We  shall  not  here  enter  into  ^a 
examination  of  the  Constitutipnt.  alr^adj  generally  kno^arn,  a|i4 
flespecting  which  the  puUiiC  are  enabled  ^to  f orin  accurate  (^iniqqs. 
In  it»  at  die>side  of  enactments  which,  by  some  m^y  be  considi^^ 
la  'defects^  will  be  found  the  .ref4  principles  and  ground- w<Mrh 
of  all  free  Constitutions.  We  nevertheless  deem  it  necessary  jo 
nvrice  a  few  remarks, on  ceruin  points  it  containSi  which,  in  the 
ayes  of  many> .  may  ^ve  appeared  imperfect  or  contradictoxf  • 
Sttch,  in  the  first  placei  are,  the  want  of  ^n  Upper  House,  ^ke 
thai:  of  Greit  Britain }  the  inability  of  Repiesent^tive  M<cmbers 
exercising  the  functions  of  ministers  to  the  coowni  axul  the  xe^ 
^ftriotions  against  deputies  b^ing  iele$:ted  a  second  tjimf^. 

There  is  no  system,  however  excellent  it  may  be»  that  .can.  be 
made  applicable  to,  or  suit  all  circumsunces,  which  Y^y  freque^^- 
ley  destBoy  t^e  best  theories  when  reduced  t9  pcactice }  and  although 
diss  may  be  deemed  a  misfortune,  it  wo^ld  st^ll  be  a^  grea^r  ofie 
loir  adopt  any  iSy/Btemf  whatever  it  might  be,  without  their  b^ipg 
4ul]r  taken  mto  eonsidemtion.  Were  ^re  to  attempt .  an  examioft- 
tkmof  the  state  of.  SpaiB,:  and  bmg  to  view  i|ie  circumsunc^ 
MaA  motives  which  called  the  Representatives  of  the  nation  ^tc^^^ 
.ther,  itwould.be  found,.that  a  di^eren^  course  could,  npt  then 
luve  been  pucsiied ;  a^^d  this  conclusioi^  is  warranted  hj  the 
JKoefits  afterwards  dstrived.  The  monstrou,s  state  of  the  nobility 
in  Spun,  the  multitude  of  nobles  in  one  province^  and  the  acarcity 
,  of  (hem  in  ^anoth^.;  the  .variety  and  confusion  of  classes  in  tbiU 
same  body ;  the  opposition  that  would  have  been  met  with  jFrcpi 
the  generality  of  diem,  if  the  composition  of  an  Upper  House  had 
been  confined  to  the  Grandees  of  Spain  i  in  short,  the  geaeqtl 
discredit  attached  to  the  greatest  part  of  the  latter,  and  th^ 
disposition  and  .propensities,  owing  to  their  ignorance  and  fnrejm- 
ixQCf^  rather  to  destroy  than  preserve  any  new  institution,  howevtr 

grounds  that  the  lordships  he  possessed  were  not  his  own  but  belonging 
to  the  hoV^  apostle  above  named. 

*  These  were  Messrs.  Munos-Torrero,  Arguelles,  Espiga,  OUveros,  Per^ 
DeCastnr,  FernSndezde  Ley  vayMorales-Duares»  Gutierrez  de  la  Uuerta, 
Peiez'  ValiNit^  .€s:ujedo9  Barceaa,  Eic,  Tauregui>  and  Menudiola. 
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gfriat  tte  pniilcgctf  tM  niight  be  gvaated  .ta  ^emt*  MAdintd  9 
tecond  Chamber  not  aakf  imffhtctictiM  hw^  ad#»  iNnejti4i8iil  t  H 
'di»  object  of  dw  legishior  in  ilt  fommtfoft^  wm  conmci^wt^d  bjr 
MTCttimtsmecs,  and  it  became  aecemury  to-  dtfeff  kt  in  o^ 
experteace  should  maike  it  appear  inditfpeoaafaiey  to  better  tiittl» 
liiHien  the  great  proprietors  and  richrmeo:  eC  the  stme*  Inilf  ime^ 
retted  in  the  preserratibn  of  a  free  GonaCkntfont  as  well  by  tbebr 
moral  improvement  as  a  more  equitable  to^aoa  of  aequiring  wceltb» 
ehouid  be  ^le  to  form  a  bodf  esaentiaUy  ooaaenraiive. 

^ith  regard  to  die  cbttse  relating  to  the  ministersy  and  the  prpr 

▼iiion  against  members  being  revelectedi  the  same  ha^  han>eiaed 

in  all  countries  where,  for  the  firtft  time,  the  road  te  libcrCf  bae 

btien  opened,  and  the  people  freed  from  tlve  yoke  of  a  di^spotic 

government*   The  dread  and  dislruat  with  whieh  aU  aeta  emamitr 

ing  from  such  a  government  are  viewed,  causes  everf  one,  in  itbe 

first  moments,  to  be  anxious  to  place  baiter  on  barrier,  aiMl  ppimp 

.times,  perhaps,  with  no  very  great  disoemmenl.      The  aame.idi^ 

may  be  said  of  die  re-election  of  members ;  an  excessive  deliii»«y, 

on  the  part  of  the  Cortes,  led  then^  to  this  dedaion,  whkh^  under 

any  other  circumstances,  would  have  been  deemed  inexplicable.  Po- 

Jitkians  may  laugh  as  much  as  they  pjease,  at  the  caufiee  H^iich 

induced  the  Cortes  to  adopt  diese  two  resohitioQS,  pranoun^iilg 

them  weak,  and  of  little  moment,  compared  with  the  great  benefitis 

to  be  derived  to  the  nation  from  Ae  union  of  the  government  with 

At  legislative  power,  by  means  of  its  ministers,  aiul  of  the  invsuJE^ 

bleness  ahd  solidity  of  a  rq)resentative  eystem,  when  the  depntw 

composing  the  same  can  be  re-elected  $  but  they  mustitflectt  thitt 

in  countries  where  liberty  is  in  its  infancy^  ana  wbero  the  meaoi 

to  sustain  it  are  not  generally  known,  grea^  risk  is  mh  in  the 

adoption  of  these  advantages ;  because  personal  views  ^  ambitiDn 

ace  attributed  to  the  promoters  of  them,  by  which  means  their 

«flbns  in  £3iVor  of  liberty  fall  into  a  disrepute  that  might  provie 

gHMlj  injurious  to  their  establishment.    In  Spajn,  these  proofs- of 

«Bsi»rerestedneu  evinoed  by  the  members  of  the  Cortes,  hairf  ac* 

*  All  the  indepsiidenceand  all  the  dignity  of  a  member  of  an  Upper  House, 
or  Peer  of  the  EeAlm^  is  iiQt  equivalent,  m  the  imaginatidn  or  one  of  oor 
Orandees,  to  the  distinction  of  wearing  the  grand  cross,  to  the  light  of  ei^ter- 
i%  tb<*  Ung^s  bed-chamber,  and  the  merit  of  attending  his  pertoo.  Accus'^ 
tiiaied'lo  con^iiier  the  situation  of  inmate  of  thc^  palace  as  the  summit  ^f 
ln^ni^,  of  hriliuincy,  ind  of  fortune,  and  possassing,  on  the  other  hand^lar|e 
ant«lis^  an  hereditary  tnagistra<;y,  huweyer  elevated  it  mtabt  be^  would  not  {e 
QSWemediy  them  in  comparison  witli  the  moiefiivonte  objects  of  tiieiaanhi-^^ 
tiSo.  Frvm  ti^aiiiiaiber  ought,  howeye;^,.tQ  ha  ex«)u(}«}  sofQe.Qni^dfB^i^well 
hnevrii  and  ^^en^^  \u  t^e  nation  for  their  learning  and  love  of  liberty  ; 
fuch  u  the  W^  da  V^^  the  M^f|u]»4ic  VillafranGa,  and  others. 
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quked  for  diem  a  weD  merited  reputatbn,  which  will  not  be  lost 
to  the  welfkre  and  prosperity  of  their  coontrj. 

Another  of  the  renuriotUe  defects  some  persons  have  nodced 
in  the  Spanish  Constitnti<m,  is  the  want  of  religious  toleration. 
Tliis  determination  which,  among  other  nations*  would  most  as- 
suredly constitute  a  grierous  eril,  could  not  at  that  time  be  conu- 
deted  so  in  Spun.  In  diat  country  only  cme  creed  is  known,  con- 
sequently no  class  was  iniured  by  the  measure.  The  excluaon, 
during  three  centuries,  of  all  religions  but  the  Cutholic  one,  had 
thence  bamshed  all  other  modes  of  worship;  so  that  Tcry  few  per- 
sons of  a  diflferent  persuasion  were  to  be  found,  ezcqpt  a  small 
number  of  foreigners,  established  in  the  seaports,  for  die  purposes 
of  trade  The  only  injury  that  conld  be  apprehended  from  the 
xlause  in  question  was,  duit  of  discouraging  the  access  of  foreign- 
tts,  whose  intercourse  and  establishment  in  Spain  would  be  ex- 
tremely valuable  ;  but  as  by  the  intent  and  meaning  of  this  measure 
they  were  not  prevented  from  arriving  and  establishing  themselves 
vnong  us,  irfiatever  their  creed  mi^t  be,  and  die  public  use  of 
their  wmhip  was  akme  fbibidden,  the  above  incopvenience  could 
not  be  fek  ;  and  few  would  have  been  restrained  from  goii^  to 
fbtm  estaMMi  ments  in  Spain,  where  they  could  rdycm  the  security 
of  their  persons  and  propetty  and  the  free  exercise  of  their  indus- 
try, which  the  Constitution  offered  to  diem.  In  time,  and  vrfien 
dutou^  die  medium  of  thepiessand  theestabfishmentof  fircedom» 
die  public  o|Hnion  had  been  better  formed  in  this  respect,  by 
all  beu^  ma^  to  understand  how  just  and  necessary  it  is  to  re- 
ject all  rel^ions  ;  and  on  die  other  hand,  the  number  of  fore^i|ers 
Ittd  increased :  then  the  Spanidi  Catholic  would  not  be  alarmed 
to  see  die  Protestant  temple  erected  at  the  side  of  hb  church,  as 
his  ancestors  behdd  the  mosque  and  synagogue,  pgevkms  to  the 
"latroductMxi  of  die  Inquiation.  But  to  estabtiA  toleration  sud- 
denly, after  die  empire  of  the  above  tribunal  had  lasted  dvee  cen- 
turies, would  have  been  fbOy,  and  furnished  the  ckigy  wi&a 
pretext  to  ruse  an  outcry  gainst  refbim  in  a  more  rikadoiis 
manner.  What  dien,  would  diey  not  have  called  die  Sberal  party  ; 
whom,  notwithstanding  all  this  circumspection,  diey  have  nererthe- 
Iqss  treated  as  adnsts  and  jacobins  ? 

The  declaaratkxi  of  the  national  sovcre^nty  has  also  been  coim- 
vcrcd  as  the  mamrestatMWs  €■  an  useless  and  abstract  pimciple,  poa ' 
sBily  prejudicial  in  its  applifatineL.  But,if  dnsde^arationbedioi^ht 

in  a  nation  diat  tranqwilly  and  in  coiKert  witli  the 
its  CoostitBtiQa  ;  in  ^nin,  abandoned  as  dhe  dfeen 


pcopeity  an  another  wiUy  and-  by  uk  abdjcalwm  of 
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to  avoid  making,  in  the  face  of  the  universe,  the  solemn  declara- 
tion of  a  principle  on  which  is  founded  the  right  of  all  nations  to 
defend  themselves,  and  to  take  into  their  own  hands  the  supreme 

Sower :  a  right  which  Spain  in  fact  possessed,  whenever  her  kings 
bould  voluntarily  have  alienated  or  forfeited  the  crown.  Where 
is  the  nation  that  would  not  have  recorded  this  principle,  under 
similar  circumstances  ?  The  sanie  had,  on  former  occasions,  beeh 
pronounced  in  Spain,  in  times  less  urgent ;  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
famous  speech  of  Chancellor  Rui  Lopez  Davalos,  during  the  minority 
of  King  John  II.  in  which  he  offers  the  crown  to  his  uncle,  the 
Infante  Don  Fernando  :*  a  speech  certainly  most  eloquent,  and,  on 
account  of  its  daring  and  liberal  ideas,  worthy  of  competing 
with  the  most  distinguished  ones  pronounced  and  published  in  our 
own  days.  In  it  the  above  rights  of  the  nation  are  acknowledged 
as  a  principle  perfectly  well  received,  and  conformable  to  the  inte- 
rests of  the  people.  If  from  the  declaration  we  pass  on  to  the 
exercise,  we  shall  soon  afterwards  see,  in  Arragon,  at  the  death  of 
King  Martin,  that  the  kingdoms  of  Valencia,  Catalonia,  and  Arra- 
gon, named  a  Junta  which  assembled  in  Caspe,  for  the  purpose  of 
electing  a  king  who  might  be  the  most  suitable ;  and  diey  chose 
the  Imante  Don  Fernando  de  Castilla.^  In  times  more  re- 
mote, many  similar  precedents  are  to  be  found.  Don  Alonzo, 
called  El  jBatallador,  had  left  the  Templars  heirs  to  hb  kingdoms, 
when  the  Cortes  of  Arragon  assembled  in  Monzou  refused  to  coin- 
ply  with  his  will,  and  elected  Don  Ramiro  the  Monk,  and  the 
Navarrese,  Don  Garcia  Ramirez.^  In  this  respect,  what  modem- 
Constitution  can  boast  of  principles  more  liberal  than  the  charter  of 
Sobrarve,  which  gave  rise  to  the  liberties  of  Arragon  ?  These  ar- 
rived at  such  a  pitch,  that  Inigo  Arista,  whom  they  raised  to  the 
throne,  solemnly  bound  himself,  in  case  he  infringed  their  libertiet^ 
that  the  Arragonese  might  elect  another  king  \  a  Christian  or  even  a 
Pagans  It  ought  further  to  be  observed,  that  the  declaration  of  the 
national  sovereignty  passed  the  Cortes  almost  unanimously  ;  such 
was  the  general  conviction  with,  regard  to  its  necessity  and  pro- 
priety. 

As  for  the  rest,  the  Constitution  established  the  fundamental 
bases  of  national  liberty  and  prosperity.      In  its  personal  freedonii 

.  «  Vide  Mariaua,  Lib.  ix.  Cap.  5. 

'  Zurita,  A  sales  de  Arragon,  lib.  zi, 

^  Ibid.  Lib.  i.  Cap.  62  and  dS. 

^  Ibid.  Ibid.  Lib.  i.  In  Spain  these  principles, even  under  the  house  of  Aus* 
tria,  were  not  so  alarming  as  idiey  now  are;  for  plays  were  then  represented* 
m  which  the  people  were  reminded  of  these  ancient  privileges.  Vide  Mrt  of 
tbm  oAlh  liakea  by  Inko  Aristvuk  the  comedgr  of  Don  Franpisoo  de  VmpUB, 
entitled  La  Emm  4k  it  fyg&m 
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tba  ^Klepei^<jbnce 'pf  the  Judges^  and  the  pnblicitj  of  tmlfy-  wece 
secured)  and  the  means  of  defence  were  ai$o,proyidedfor  die  de- 
cided. Juries  aie  established  by  one  of  it$  articles ;  but  their  beii^ 
put  11^  practice  wsn  def|ayed,  till  the  moment  when  the  Cortes^  by 
adopt^g  some  previous  arrangements^  should  think  fit  to  carry 
theni  into  effect.  The  national  representation  was  therein  better 
cpn«fituted  than  ever  it  had  been  before,^  and  the  majority  6C 
Spi^niaTds  concurred  in  the  nomination  of  their  deputies.  The 
^eedbln  of  the  press,  that  essential  element  of  representative  go<» 
verpmentSi  was  also  eaade  a  fundamental  and  invariable  law.  The 
^dpioistratioQ  of  the  provinces  and  towns  was  left  to  the  care  of  tKe 
m^^itants,  wl^o,  among'  themselves  elected,  and  at  stated  periods 
M^iewed,  die  members  of  their  own  municipalities  and  provincial 
i)^pi|tations,  without  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  government* 
In  fftioTtf  provision  was  made  for  the  future,  by  establishing,  with 
^^gt  prudence  and  foresight^  the  legal  means  to  change,  in  the 
Cio,u^se  of  time,  whatever  conviction  and  experieibce  might  deem 
necessary  to  reform. 

^Iich,  in  substance,  is  the  spirit  and  contents  of  the  Spanish  Con-p 
stkution.  7he  Cortes  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  the  inexplicable 
delight  with  which  their  labors^ere  received  by  the  Spanish -peo* 
pj^^  aild  the  manner  in  ^bich  they  were  appreciated  by  other 
mttio^'  some  sovereigns  having  acknowledged  them  in  formsd  and 
e^qpiess  terms.^    The  whole  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cadi](  and  La 

*  The  tnfonta,  Dona  Car?ota  Joaqulba,  then  princess  of  Brazils  and  n<|W 
Qusefi  of  Portugal  in  a  letter  dated  June  SSth,  1812,  wntten  to  the  Kegen^tf. 
^  Spfijfi,  ^od  by  the  latter  conHminicated'to  the  Cortes,  eipres&e?  her%elf  ic^ 
the  following  yirords :  f'  Filled  with  jioy,  I  congrattjlate  you  on  the  subject  of 
th^  ^oodand  wise  Constitution  which  the  augpst  Congress  o^the  Cortes  havf^ 
jQ5t. sworn  to  and  published,  amidst  Such  general  applause,  and  so  highly 
appreciated  by  miyself :  since  I  eonsfdier  it  as  the  fundaibeiital  basts  of  the 
&liMty  and  indej^nijenc^  of  |he  4l^tioB,  and  as  a  proof  which  my  beloved 
'  coitptrymen  give  to  the  work),  ef  the  love  and  fidelity  thfiy  entertain  for  their 
legitimate  sovereign,  and  vf  the  valor. ^nd  constancy  with  which  they  de* 
wnd  hjs  rights  and  those  of  the  nation.*' . 

''  A'ticie  !jd,  of  th«  fireiEity  made  between  Spain  and  Peuseia,  at  Basle,  oa 
the  20th  January,  1814.  ^B  M.  ^he  King  of  Prussia  acknowledges  H.  M. 
Vpfdinand  Vii.  astheunly  legitimate  (ung  ^f  ^he  Spanish  Mooai-cl\y  in  botV 
hemispheres;  as  well  as  tl^  Regency  of  the  kingdom  which,  during  his  ab* 
Sdnce  aqd  captivity,  jrepresents  hun,  legitimately  elected  by  the  General  ^od 
Extraordinaiy  Cortes,  in  confurniity  to  the  Con>titution  sanctioned  by  the 
latter,  and  sworn  to  by  the  nation." — Article  5th  of  the  treaty  concluded  bte- 
tween  Spain  and  Rtissia,  in  Weliki-Louki,  on  the  SOth  July,  )8i«.  ^  H«  M. 
the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  acknowledges  as  legitimate,  the  General  and 
Extraordinary  Cortes  now  assembled  in  Cadiz,  as  well  a^  the  Constitution 
whibhth'e  Tatter  have  decreed  and  sanctioned.''— Article  3rd,  of  the  i^eii^ 
made  between  $pain  and  Sweden,  dated  Stockholm,  I^aich  19th,  1819.^^-^ 
<<  H.  M.  the  King. of  SwedeA  aclOiowled^es  i^  l^titbafle  the  GeneraTanid  £x* 


Isb  de  liMmtf  Airyahaie  of  the  troepi  stiitione4.tbc^^«  Urrifd  th«r 
ri^cingt  to  the  highest  pitch  of  enthusiasiiil.  tb?  whole  of  the 
pMirinceS)  as  welt  in  the  Peaiiisttla  as  beyond  stast  •  aU  the  anxiiesi 
efen  thcRteSpaAiards  who  resided  in  f(»reign  countries»  celebrated  d^ 
possession  of  the  Gonstitution  as  an  inestimable  benefit,  andan^idst 
general  acchmations  swore  to  maintain  its  observance.  The 
Councils  and  authorities  of  the  first  order,  the  chancery-courts,  thft 
pielates  and  ecclesiastical  chaptersi  almost  all  the  religious  commu* 
nities  and  priivcipal  muuicipalities,  the  universities  and  other  Ute« 
rary  corporations,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  public  establishfneiiC#» 
persons  in  office,  and  an  iofinite  number  of  private  individuals^ 
emidously  sent  in  their  spontaneous  congratulations  to  jdie  C^ngreti^ 
manifesting  their  gratitude  by  the  moiJt  lively  and  expfessive  d^-9 
monstrations*  These  circumstances  are  still  recent  and  fresh  im 
the  memories  of  aH  $  miUibns  eaust  who  saw  them,  and  numberless 
documents  could  be  quoted  in  the  shape  of  positive  evidence.  No 
hitman  institution  was  ever  received  in  so  fervent  and  entbusiastii; 
a  manner  ^  no  civil  law  was  ever  so  solemnly  accepted  and  recorded 
in  the  hearts  of  a  peo{de*  The  proofs  of  these  iacts,  as  we  have  just 
obs^^ed,  are  preserved  in  the  persons  of  thousands  of  living  wit? 
nessesaiMi  in  imperishable  documents  i  ^d  these  feelings  and  ft!^ 
diteetions  are  again  confirmed^  by  the  universal  cry  of  me  Spanish 
people  in  18^0^ 

'Ike  Ccxtes  continued  laboring  in  An  important  iiiroYk  oi  ^the. 
social  edifice ;  aiid  after  building  up,  as  it  were^  the  principal  waUs 
hf  means  of  the  Constilutiotif  their  maifi  object  yas  to  Completed 
mmi  perfect  it  by,  their  subsequent,  endeay^ts^  Of  ttese,  op^  pf  tb^ 
chief  featunss  was  the  aihdicion  of  the  -weU  known  tribun^  of  tb<E» 
Iiiq[iiiintion.  Although  iMirectly  aboli^ed  by  the  ConstituticMif 
the  Spanish,  nation  seaned  CaHed  upon  to  abolish  such  a  trSmmi 
as''thiS'--possibly  the  chief  cause  of  the  niany.  evils  es^perienced-^ii^ 
fQcmal  and  express  terms*  Bupnaparte's  previous  deci*^  for .  iflS; 
abtdfdon,  issued  at  his  bead  quarters  of  Cfaamartiii,  in  all  pr<^b^n 
bifity  contrilHKed  to  dils  determination  on  th^  parjt  of  the  natipn^l 
rspi^sentatiyes.  Many  Liberales  were  of  opimpn,  that  the  act  of  a 
f(St4eigner,>abolilftiiBga.noted  institutaKUif  whateirer  it  n^ight  be,  is^x 
military  mannar,  was  to  treat  the  nation  With,  a  want  of  decorjUfH, 
aid' respect;  and  indeed aooiie SerttfiRi  did  not  fisiilljto  av^}  tb^np^ 
sdi^^  of  the  cxvGumstance  itself  to  derive  arguments  in  fayor  of  the 

etfiiSeMe  ^rfdie  estaUiahmeiit.''  The  lufuisitito  hM  been  left,  ;^  it 

•  ■   "      ■      •  '  .  ■ 

irmdinary  Cortes  assembled  JO, Cadiz,  as  well  as  the  Codstiu^tiot)  they  bays 
deseed  and  sanQtiQned/' 

i  Vide  speech  (^'tbe  Inquiskor  fiasco,  at  the  disciisHoos  on  the  projett 
ofthe  decree  Kespeeting  tbe  Inquisition.'  '^ 


wet;e>  SAdpendod  in  its  functions  ^rer  since  the  insunrebtion  it!  ISOSp 
although  its  partisans  lost  no  opportunity  of  urging  its  re-establish- 
ment. On  the  contrary,  the  liberal  party  in  the  Cortes,  from  the 
moment  of  the  first  meeting  of  this  bo<^y)  did  not  cease  to  prepare 
the  public  mind,  in  order  after wrards  to  secure  a  complete  triumph. 
Foreigners  have  paid  little  attention  to  the  true  and  most  terrible 
efil  produced  by  this  tribunal.  Horror-struck  with  the  great  num- 
ber of  unfortunate  victims  it  has  tried  and  burnt,  they  have  usually 
confined  themselves  to  imprecations  on  this  subject  ^  without  re- 
flecting} that  the  excesses  of  the  Inquisition,  in  burning  and  perse- 
cuting two  centuries  ago,  were  common  in  all  parts.  In  Germany^ 
England,  France}  burnings  took  place  the  same  as  in  Spain ;  and  if 
in  tne  latter  country  auios  de  fe  were  celebrated,  in  France  a  St* 
Bartholomew's  day  and  dragoon-scenes  equally  took  place.  In 
more  recent  times,  this  species  of  fanatic  fury  became  softened,  as 
in  the  rest  of  Europe;  and  with  difficulty  could  the  Inquisition  be 
accused  of  any  thing  so  abominable  as  what  happened  to  Chevalier 
de  la  Barre,  in  France.'  But  these  proceedings,  more  or  less  harsh 
and  horrid,  every,  where  came  to  a  close  \  because  a  jclerical  magis- 
tracy, exercised  in  a  manner  so  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel 
and  tbe  interests  of  society,  in  other  countries,  was  not  armed  witK 
^  powers  of  excommunication  and  the  other  means  necessary  to 
sustain  fanaticism  and  ignorance,  or  enabled  to  prolong  the  asiieii- 
d^ney  of  an  institution  so  fatal.  It  is  probable/ that  this  very  tribu- 
nal would,  in  the  niidst  of  ics  crimes,  have  fallen  to  the  ground  of  itsMf 
if  its  ministers,  instead  of  being  ecclesiastics,  had  been  lay  judges* 
Their  interests  then  would  not  have  been  the  same,  their  means  of 
controlling  the  minds  of  the  people  different,  the  cloak  of  religion 
would  nbt  have  so,  easily  covered  Macfaiavelian  policy,  and  the 
terror  of  their  executions  would  not  have  been  counterbalanced 
by  the  respect  and  veneration  paid  to  ministers  of  the  sanctuary. 
This  was  in  fact  the  true  evil  that  pressed  on  the  Spanish  nation^ 

Jnd  proved  to  it  more  fatal  than  the  religious  wars  were  to  France* 
)uring  the  latter,  the  blood  that  was  spilled  by  the  fury  of  factions 
9nd  on  the  fields  of  battle,  at  least  gave  tone  and  vigor  to  the 
minds  of  men,  instead  of  degrading  them;  and,  as  Voltaire  observes^ 
if  it  did  not  accelerate,  at  least  it  did  not  stop  the  progress  of  reason  £ 
but  the  tremendous  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition,  by  its  constant  sys- 
tem of  oppression,  common  to  all  parts  of  the  monarchy,  placed  al- 
Blost  insurmountable  obstacles  in  the  way  of  genius  and  improvement* 
Prying  out  the  most  secret  actions,  and  persecuting  man  in  the  Tery 
nsylum  of  his  own  thoughts,  whither  tyranny  itself  cannot  pene* 

'  •  Vide  Voltaire;  *<  Affaires  C6lebre8;^  "Le  CriduSa|ig  Innocent,  etl<^ 
Precis  de  U  Procedure  d'  Abbeville/' 
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ti^i  the  In€(iii$ition  had  in  great  measure  chaimed  do^m  reMm  ; . 
audi  on  the  other  hand,  being  extremely  watchful  to  preVent  th^ 
i^itroduction  of  foreign  books  and  the  circulation  of  new  ideas,  had 
ri^tarded  the  progress  of  civilisation*  Hence  that  stationary  state 
in  which  the  reninsula  had  been  left|  with  regard  to  other  nations  ^' 
^d  to  this  may  be  attributed  so  much  backwardness. in  science^ 
aijad  arts.  The  Spanish  nation  constantly  showed  itself  opposed  to 
such  an  establishment  ^  and  far  from  i(s  ever  having  been  approved 
iii  the  Cortes,  the  records  of  many  of  those  held  m  the  sixteenth 
century,  are  filled  with  petitions  for  its  reform.  In  short,  there  haf. 
been  no  occasion  in  which  Spaniards  have  been  able  freely  to  mani- 
fest their  opinions,  that  they  have  failed  to  demand  the  al^olition  of' 
the  Inquisition.  This  was  the  srouud-work  of  one  of  the  petitions  of. 
the  celebrated  Commoners  in  the  sixteenth  century,  when  that  unfor^ 
tunate  war  took  place  which  put  an  end  to  Castuian  liberty.*  The 
discussions  which  took  place  in  the  Cortes  on  the  abolition  of  this  tri- 
bunal, were  the  most  solemn  and  luminous,  and  their  result  the  most 
complete  tiiumph  in  favor  of  learning  and  philosophy.  The  questiofi 
was  canied  with  a  majority  of  two-thirds;  and  those  who  opposed  it, 
with  the  exception  of  six  or  eight,  did  not  defend  the  Inquisition  in' 
the  form  under  which  it  existed,  but  under  a  reformed  one.  Indeed, 
how  could  this  be  otherwise,  when  its  mode  of  judicial  proceeding 
is  considered,  its  horrid  secrecy,  the  protection  it  gave  to  the  occult 
informer,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  accused  was  neglected  and 
trampled  upon,  Thus,  this  body,  composed  of  Spaniards  bred  up 
under  the  terrible  scourge  of  the  Inquisition,  caused  the  real  opinion 
on  the  subject  of  this  institution  to  be  made  known,  as  soon  ai| 
they  were  enabled  freely  to  express  their  sentiments.  From  all 
parts,  thanks  were  sent  up  to  the  Congress  on  the  abolitiouj  and  oo 
no  side  was  any  complaint  or  remonstrance  heard. 

The  extraordinary  Cortes  also  occupied  themselves  in  the  re* 
form  of  the  monastic  orders,  their  decrease,  and  in  restraimng  th? 

3  In  Europe,  generally,  very  defective  ideas  are  entertained  of  this  war.  It 
was  not  the  effort  of  a  party,  a  quarrel  of  the  grandees  against  the  king ;  nor 
a  wish  to  >ustain  the  interests  of  any  particular  class :  the  only  object  wat 
to  defend  the  hherties  of  Castile,  to  give  them  greater  latitude,  and  to  pre* 
serve  them  against  the  attacks  of  regal  power  and  the  councils  of  the  king. 
It  was  also  the  first  war  of  this  kind  in  Europe.  Its  chief,  the  uofortanat* 
Juan  de  Padillu,  descended  from  an  illustrious  fan^ily  of  Toledo,  and  waa 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  gentlemen  of  his  time.  Vide  the  <  portrait 
made  of  tiim,  lu  his  letters  by  Guevara,  although  a  personal  enemy.  As  the 
regal  po«er  from  that  time  pressed  so  heavily  m  Spain,  all  the  writers  who 
have  had  ucca^umto  fpeak  ol  these  events,  either  did  it  with  great  circum- 
spection or  marked  partiality.  For  this  reasun  their  assertions  in  favor  of 
the  pommoners  are  ae^ervmg  of  more  weight.  The  Cortes  had  agreed  that 
X  monument  should  be  erected  to  the  hiemory  of  Juan  de  FadUia* 
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^f  nchrkiateSi  Tl^^y  alio  endeatoured^ta  diffiimA  th^  fvp^  • 
I^Cy-  df  the  clergy,  by  applying  it  to  the  extinction  of  the  nadoiHiI 
debt  'i  hot  in  order  (o  realise  all  thiS}  inild  means  were  adopted^ 
and- violent  extremes  uniformly  avoided.  Facilities  were  af- 
forded for  the  secularisation  of  friars,  and  pensions  secured  to 
them ;  and,  with  regard  to  the  ecclesiastical  chapters^  the  giving 
i^Way  of  nominal  prebendshipsi  which  had  not  annexed  to  them  the 
care  of  souls,  was  suspended. 

Finally,  fo^  the  branch  of  finances  the  Cortes  devoted  particular 
attention.  Thii  important  object  was  divided  into  two  principal 
parts  :  viz%  the  system  of  taxes,  and  the  liquidation  of  the  public 
dri>ti  The  first  presented  great  difficulties)  the  confused  and  be- 
wildered state  of  the  nation,  the  debased  administration  during  the 
time  of  Charles  IV*  a^d  the  necessity  of  levying  extraordinary  im- 
posts for  the  carrying  on  of  the  war,  were  circumstances  which 
rendered  any  measures'  in  this  respect  extremely  arduous  and  per- 
plexing. One  of  the  great  inconveniences  experienced  in  the  finan^ 
ckl  department*  is  to  separate  from  the  natural  channels  a  portion 
of  the  public  riches  in  order  to  employ  it  in  a  barren  manner. 
When  the  inevitable  evil  prevails^  the  only  good  that  can  be  done 
CJOnsistS'in  the  adoption  of  means  todiminish  it  j  or  that  the  portion  so ' 
•iaparated  be  the  smallest  possible.  Unfortunately,  the  large  armed 
£Mce  whtclvthe  tiationsof  Europe  continually  kept  on  foot,  and  which 
by  it#  nature  is  so  expensive,  required  that  the  people  should  be 
betyily  ta^etl.  En  Spain,  as  the  enemy  went  on  evacuating  tli^ 
country,  ready  means  and  resources  were  necessary,  as  well  as  Ae 
immediate  establishment  of  a  system  of  finance.  The  French  had 
altered  the  ancient  system,  in  most  paits  where  they  had  remained ; 
or^d  modified  it  ■  ^cording  to  the  exigency  of  circumstances,  ih- 
d^ndentof  many  exactions  and  forced  contributions.  If  the  an- 
cient method  of  levying  the  taxes  had;  at  that  time  existed,  the  Cortes 
vronid  certainly  have  done  best  to  continue  it  for  some  time,  no^> 
withstanding  its  great  inconveniences,  and  to  have  graidually  modified 
il,  comidering  the  great  injuries  attendant  on  all  sudden  changes  in 
msitters  of  finance  \  but  this  could  not  be  done,^every  thing' was,  in 
£ict,  overturned.  On  the  other  hand,  the  organisation  of  a  new  sys- 
tem presented  great  difi^ulties.  The  want  of  statistical  data,  me 
vsetched  stale  ^f  the  inhabitants,  and  the  urgent  necessity  of 
aidopting  some  plan  or  other  vrithout  delay,  did  not  allow  of  the 
introduction  of  such  a  system  as  could  have  been  desired,  and  which^ 
no^ttbt,  in  time  woidd  have  been  carried  into  effect*  Hence  wa^ 
it'detennsned  for  the  moment  to  adopt  a  general  distribution^  under 
Aie  name  of  Direct  Contribution;  -whichi  although  extremely  bur-' 
den^me  entire- ihliabitantsy  owing  to  the  unavoidable  inequsuity  in 
the  anode -of  coQecting  it,  ^  was  still  more  so,  owing  to  the  higli 


riliii  of  l^^elflxiMt  reiidhred  indispensable  m  tjiHettb  Aiiiiitai^  so- 
lirge'aii  arnit  oil  foot.     In  time,  and  bv  the'  cOnstailt  meeting  tf" 
tB^  iiatlonal  Repre^entatiTes,  att  would  nate  been  impfOfed ;  the- 
aSiiSeSsmenty  at  thie  end  of  the  war,  would  hare  beeti  decreased  i  tti^- 
tiequaKties  wbuM  have  been  less  or  have  entirely  disappeared,  oh  the* 
acqtiisition  of  better  statistical  information;  and  in  rh^  larger  towni- 
pbssibly  a  new  order  of  iniKrect  tax^  would  bav^  been  adopted* 
The  public  would  also  have  been  satisfied  hj  seeing  the  accounti 
of  the  expenditure,  as  well  as  the  improtements  in  the  financial  de- 
plKTtment,  which  were  carrying  on.     Notwithstanding  the  high  anid 
Uhequal  rate  of  the  assessment^  the  good  sense  of  the  inhabitant*  | 
iHk),  on  the  one  hand  were  sensible  of  the  necessity,  urgency,  and  HHk^ 
posstbility,  for  the  want  of  more  correct  statistical  data,  of  a  bett^* 
plan,  and  on  the  other  convinced  that  every  thing  was  done  for  die 
best,  and  confiding  in  th^  zeal  and  vigilance  of  their  Representative^^ 
induced  them  to  submit  willingly  and  readily  to  tMH  coDtributtofr. 

The  second  part  of  the  branch  of  fitiance — the  liquidation  Of  th^ 
ptibKc  debt — was  proceeded  in  with  the  utmost  deliberation.  The* 
Cortes  began  by  ackiiowledging  the  whole  of  the  public  d^y 
whatever  was  its  origin  and  nature,  and  afterwards  created  a  OomiU 
mittee,  called  of  Public  Credit,  which  was  always  to  be  named  hj 
the  Cortes  and  act  independently  of  the  Treasury,  llris  commit(fe6 
was  charged  with  the  property  of  the  clergy,  and  other  fundy  apjd$^* 
cable  to  the  liquidation  of  the  public  debt ;  and  bv  thh*  means  con- 
Mtnte  was  so  much  restored  that  the  Vuhi  Reaiesy  et  Exch<Hi|tl«¥' 
bills>  immediately  acquired  a  value  which  they  had  not  bomis  fbr 
many  yearii. 

What  has  alteady  been  said  may  suffice  to  eonvey  a  faithful  ideA  df 
the  great  and  important  labors  of  the  EztraOrdinkr y  Cbrtes  v  butj' 
before  we  close  this  subject,  it  ihay  be  proper*  to  say  something  fe^ 
specljng  the  great  influence  some  foreigners  have  incautiously  aftrl*- 
buted  to  the  British  in  the  defiberations  of  the  Cortet.  Iti  ordeV  win 
away  with  their  assertion^  no  mote -would  be  necessary  thkh  tH^- 
T6sid  the  speech  of  IiOrd  Castlereagh,  proiiounced  ih  Parliaoienr,  IM . 
IS  19,  in  which  he  spdke  with  so  much  injn^ce  of  rh^  ^piHtf  dui^ 
reigned  in  the  Coi^eis,  and  when  he  apphiudedthe  sy^^m  adopted  by 
the  Spanish  Ministry  at  that  tizne.  Nevertheless,  in  confirmation  of  ^ 
wliat  has  just  been  said,  we  diall  add  certain  £icts^  tending  to'prov^- 
the  evident  falsity  of  the  charge  fii  question. 

1%re^  important  negodations  were  undertaken  by  the  Brltilk 
Mini^^try  with  ikhe  Cortes,  viz.  a  freetradcf  whh  the  Spanish  Amevi*' 
cab  possessions^  the  mediation  of  thatgbvemmeht  fbr  thepadfiesK 
tibn  of  the  tievbhed'provincesbeyond seas' ^  and  the  cdnfehihg  tM^ 
cOmidand  of  th((  Spanish  army  bn  the  Puke  of  WdUig«oni  '  lllki 
Irtish  govtnimeth  aiet  wiO^  no  sUdcais  in  the  tiih  wt  ^^ipfKUst^ 
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lions ;  and  the  third  point  xvas  carried  when  all  urgency  for  it  had 
€f»a8ed.  The  girant  of  free  trade  was  deferred^  for  two  reasons  :  tiie ' 
firsti  because  it  became  necessary  to  form  new  tarifs  and  establish 
another  Custom  House  system^  in  order  that  the  trade  of  the  Pe* 
xunsula  might  be  less  injured  by  the  sudden  change  in  the  existing 
iselations  with  the  provinces  of  America ;  and  the  second^  because 
in  adopting  the  just  principles  of  free  -tradei  it  was  necessary  tp 
fffxe  to  it  all  the  latitude  the  object  involved,  by  granting  to  fo» 
reign  nations  a  general  and  free  entry  into  all  the  ports  of  America^ 
The  complication  of  so  many  interests  required  time  for  the  adop^' 
t joz^  of  the  resolution^  and  the  Cortes  occupied  themselves  in  carry- 
ing into  effect  this  system,  which  waS  to  have  been  uniform  for  all 
nations. 

With  regard  to  the  mediation  proposed  for  the  revolted  provinces  * 
in  Ainerica,  the  Cortes  roundly  refused  their  compliance ;  not  only 
because  they  did  not  conceive  it  proper  for  foreign  nations  to  inter- 
fere in  our  domestic  dissensions,  but  also  because  two  of  the  bases 
ofiered  by  the  British  Ministry  seemed  to  be  conceived  in  term^ 
wl^ch  inyolyed  the  acknowledgment  of  the  independence,  of  the 
provinces  in  question.  We  shall  not  here  decide  whether  th^ 
Cortes  did  well  or  ill ;  it  suffices  to  prove^by  this  fact,  that  the 
British  had  not,  in  the  Cortes,. that  influence  they  are  supposed  to 
have  possessed, 

,  It  remains  only  to  notice  what  occurred  regarding  the  command 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  which  did  not  take  place  till  after  the 
battle  of  Salamanca,  in  1812.  This  had  previously  been  solicited 
by  the  British  Ambassadors,  but  the  Cortes  did  not  at  that  time 
conceive  it  advisable  to  give  their  consent.  When  they  did,  it 
was  done  spontaneously,  and  without  any  further  solicitation. 
This  determination,  on  die  part  of  the  Cortes,  which  by  some  has 
been  so  greatly  censured,  was  no  doubt  one  of  their  most  fortunate 
measures.  In  all  their  determinations,  twa  grand  objects  were 
to  be  kept  in  view;  one,  the  independence  of  tb^  nation^ 
joined  with  the  earliest  possible  liberation  from  the  enemy  by 
whom  it  was  oppressed  %  and  the  other,  the  defence  and  security 
of  the  national  liberties*  In  order  to  realise  the  first  without  loss 
cf  time,  unity  and  concert  were  necessary  in  the  military  opera- 
tions, which  could  not  take  place  as  long  as  the  command  was  di- 
vided among  many  chiefs.  After  the  victory  of  Salamanca,  no 
Otiier  general  enjoyed  so  large  a  share  of  popularity,  and  concili- 
ated aU  interests,  so  well  as  the;  Duke  of  Wellington.  The  Spanish 
generals  had  rendered  very  important  services  to  their  country  y 
out  the  particular  position  in  which  each  one  of  them  had  been 
left  by  existing,  circumstances^  had  not  allowed  any  one  of  them 
to  signalise  himtdf  abov^  thVrett.    The  Duke  of  Wellington^  at 
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die  head  of  %  hrge  and  every  where  Tictorious  army,  stood  with- 
QvX  a  rival,  and  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  combine 
the  operations  of  the  allies  with  those  of  the  Spanish  army.  The 
command  of  the  troops  was  also  less  dangerous  to  national  liberty 
in  the  hands  of  a  foreigner,  who  might  seek  to  abuse  it,  than  in 
diose  of  a  Spaniard,  disposed  to  be  guilty  of  a  dereliction  of  duty. 
Hence  did  it  happen,  that  the  command  given  to  Lord  Wellington 
in  no  way  influenced  the  ruin  of  the  liberal  system,  or  of  the  Con- 
stitution :  the  armed  force  immediately  und^r  his  orders  were  a  part 
of  the  most  Constitutional  troops  belonging  to  the  Spanish  army ; 
and  some  of  those  very  same  divisions,  without  consulting  the  sex^- 
dments  of  their  Commander-in-chief,  subsequently  ofiered  to  sus- 
tain the  Regency  against  the  intentions  of  the  King.  The  divisibti 
commanded  by  Elio,  in  Valencia,  was  the  only  one  that  offered  it- 
self to  destroy  the  Constitutional  government ;  and  this  was  not 
tinder  the  immediate  orders  of  the  British  general.  This  is  the 
truth,  whatever  may  have  been  the  reports  the  evil-minded  have 
endeavoured  to  circulate.  The  British  therefore,  we  again  repeat, 
had  no  influence  whatever  in  the  Cortes,  nor  did  the  latter  keep 
up  with  them  any  other  than  friendly  relations^  such  as  circum- 
stances and  the  reciprocal  interests  of  both  nations  required.  This 
will  always  be  the  case  with  every  other  nation  that  may  seek  to 
have  any  undue  preponderance  in  Spain,  as  long  as  the  constitu^ 
tional  regimen  is  in  force }  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  all  free 
nations,  more  particularly  Spain,  where  all  foreign  dominion  is  view- 
ed with  so  much  horror.     But,  to  return  to  the  Cortes. 

As  soon  as  the  Constitution  was  promulgated,  the  House  issued, 
as  early  as  possible,  and  in  conformity  thereto,  a  Proclamation  for 
convening  theprdinary, Cortes  for  the  1st  October,  1 8 1 5,  in  this  man- 
ner confounding  the  calumnies  of  their  enemi^?,  who  accused  them 
of  wishing  to  perpetuate  themselves.  They  gave  a  still  further 
proof  of  sincerity,  when,  on  solicitations  from  various  parts  of  the 
kingdom  being  repeated,  urging  them  to  continue  sitting  sometime 
longer  and  till  the  proposed  reforms  were  completed,  mey  ordered 
that  no  more  addresses  of  that  kind  should  be  admitted  in  the  House. 
They  judged  that  their  chief  duties  had  been  performed.  They 
had  framed  a  Constitution  which  the  whole  nation  had  applauded, 
freely  and  spontaneously  accepted ;  and  it  had  been  acknowledge 
by  all  the  allies  of  Spain.  They  had  introduced  and  carried  it 
into  operation ;  it  was  then  in  full  force,  the  whole  of  the  tcibunals 
and  courts  of  justice  being  organised,  as  well  as  the  chief  esta- 
blishments to  which  it  had  reference.  They  had  drawn  their  alli- 
ance with  England  still  closer  together,  carried  three  important 
tineaties  into  effect  with  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Sweden ;  and  they  be- 
held the  Spamsh  name  respected  throughout  the  whote  of  Europe. 
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-wkfh  tbe  jear  beforp>  Jiad  bombax^ed  Cadiz  ;  iiiej  Had  on  ^OQt.a 

.  brilliant  army  of  130,000  men,  in  a  stajte  of  discipline  never  ^fosc 

'i(Nn ;  they  left  the  province;;Bof  Venezuela  nearly  p^cfj^edf  apd  t^ 

.Uifurrection  considerably  dioisnished  in  the  other  parts  of  Anieqc9:  i 

tl^y  bad  relieved  t^e  people  fron>  a  great  oumber  of  perplexity 

-and  burdensome  taxes,  opened  the  road  for  their  adraneemen^  re^ 

fpnjaed  and  improved  the  revenue^  and  restored  the  public,  credit. 

In  «b<M$>  9t  the  expense  of  tbree  years  of  cares  and  w^tchings,  thqr 

bad  been  .able,  to  save  the  state,  which  scarcely  ^ould  he  .sai4 

tohaye  bad  an  existence  when  they  assembljedat  the  close  of  1810  ^ 

and,  if  they  did  not  leave  the  grand  work  of  the  public  felicitjr  con^ 

^fifst^y/tiiej.  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  all  the  foundations  laidi  vul 

every  preparation  made,  in  order,  that  the  succeedio^  Cortes  might  be 

abl?  to  ]^t  ^e  finishing  hand,  by  availing  themselves  of  all  th^  bjh 

£pirmation  and  experience  of  their  ptedecessors.    It  was  cons^ 

,  ^fuently  time  for  them  to  close  their  sittings,  which  they  did  on  the 

i4th.September,.18IS,. amidst  the  benedictions  and  tears  of  theio^ 

habitants,  of  Cadiz,  who,  by  their  demonstrations  of  love  and  grafs- 

.^94^  on^t  day. recompensed  the  meipbers  for  all  the  cares  aiul 

Ufieasinesa  they  nad  undergone.    Memorable  Congriess !  Unparal- 

Ifelad  Congxess,  under  every  circumstance,,  and  one  which  posterity 

^Haotfailto  vi^w  widbi  admiration  and  respect,,  as  weU  for  its 

lc^ajlty,.patrioti&m.  and  constancy,  amidst  the  greatest  adversities,  as 

i^  Hidefatigable  ^eal^noUe  disinterestedness,  and  unceasing  ardo|'» 

wi^  which  dM  members  laboced  foe  tbe  pubUc  good  and  t£e  inte- 

j^eft^  of  their  constituents  i 

I  Qtx  the  1^  vOctober>  1^13,  the  Ordinary  Cortes  ppiened  tKeir 
saltings  in  Cadiz  4  but  in  consequence  of  the  distemper  whi<^ 
bc^eout  in  that  city,  they  afterwards  removed  tal>ats|a  de  Le^qp, 
and  thence  to  Madrid,  in  January,  1314.  The  article  of  the  Con- 
aiticiitiopi  proyiding  gainst  there-election  of  members,  and  which.a 
to<>  inc(»a»derate  principle  of  delicacy  and  disregard  of  private  intepr« 
:  efit  alone  bad  dictated,  now  began  to  produce  its  bad  effects.  The 
np#n  lyhq  had  acquired  for  themselves  in  the  nation  a  well  desenr- 
4^  reputation,  by*  their  probity,  information*  and  talents^  and  wpo 
I^HKibfteAy  as  ijt  were,  tbe ^oul  and.  foundation  of  all. the  good  tbfit 
had  b«^n  done  in  the  preceduieg  Congress,  were  prevented  frop 
|b^g;again  named  i  and  the  confidence  the  people  bad  i^  theiipy 
mA'^U^t'^  ?nd  ought  to  be,  the  prmciple  and .grpunfl  wb;rk:  of 
^•fiiiiilaf  noi^Eiinatfons,  wasby  thismean&rendered.of  no  »yaU  }.ar|d 
^rb^eafkie  necessary  when  known  and  tried  men  jcould  hv^ve  been 
ha4  Iptrthc^pfople  to  deliver  thenjselves  up  to  chance  by  pUciqg 
.  their  trust  in  ^he  hands  of*  new  ones.  Fortunately,  many  qf  these  coTr 
respond^  ^Idx  ihe  hopes  the  nationhad  formed  of  them>»nd  showfd 
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^  Aem^lv«s4voidif  of  bafkig  f qoyed^i  seat  ia  liie  pra^ 

"  :Bttt  lihe  ckrgy>'  abniifld ^ iIm  changes  and rrformt  which  wagod.  a 

.  war  againat  their  intereetSi  moreterribk  than  that  of  Napoleon,  in* 
tiigued  in  every  quarter  they  were  aUe»  and  obtained  great  infill* 

.  ence  over  the  ekctioni;  sdd€4  by  a  hottof  those  foul  reptiles,  who 
^mi  prospered  by  the  ancient  aVases,  and  basked  in  the  snnsbitie 

,(df  court  favor. 

These  persons  were  nomerouS)  amd  of  a  variety  of  dasseaj  all 
enemies  c3f  the  Cortes^  and  of  liberal  systems.  Among  thenij  bt* 
aides  those  devoted  to  the  prevalence  of  despotism,  was  to  be  foual 

.a  new  sect,  which  the  evils<tf  France  and  the  interest  of  Napoleon 
had  created;  also,  all  those  who  in  4^ir  hearts  bewailed  the  de* 

.stniction  of  that  debased  administration,  on  which,  >  up  to  the  year 
1  SOS,  they  had  been  <able  to  biuld  their  own  private  f ortunes^  amidst 
poblic  calamities  and  distress }  who  even  beheld  the  rising  of  the 
nation  in  its  own  defence  vifith  a  malignant  eye,  and  considend 

.  Ae  most  active  and  zealous  pa,triots  as  no  other  dun  delndii^ 
nad  noisy  characters.    To  these  vtnre  added  several  of  thie  ancient 

.  possessors  of  lordships  suf^insied  by  the  Gortesi  ^^  ftp^v^ 
aldermen  belonging  to  ancient  municipaliiies,  whose  ofliceSt  by  jdale 
Constitutioo,  had  ceased  to  be  J^erediUMys  and  made  snbjecc  -^ 
the  free  election  of  the  peofde^  some  preb^s^  diapters*  and  otlMrr 
.  ecclesiastical  persons,  dissatisfied  through  the  suspeorion  of  vSfMass 
prebendsfaips  and  benefices;  othem  again  bocausek  had  l^eei&  df* 
dared  that  all  Spaniards  Wfeie  bound  to  coatribute  to  ^e  bufrdeipa 
of  the  state;  or  owing  to  th^  ahoQtian<of  theJoiluisttionf  whicii^ 
tinder  the  pretext  of  protecting  reUgion^  lent  itself  to  Ae  intiignei 
and  speculations  of  many ;  there  were  also  magistrates  and  }n<%saf 
wbo  had  been  prevented  from  carrying  on  arbitrary  arrests^  a^d 
proceeding  according  to  their  owvi  will;  they  having  been  confine 

'  When  we  name  the  dergy  ,we  iipeak  of  them  as  a  body,  bat  without ^ncliid* 
r  u^g  all  the  iodividuals  belooging  to  it.    The  contrary  would  be  a  manifMt 

'.  iioyustiee,  when  Munos-Torrero,  01iveft)S,  Villanueva,  Rulz-Padron,  Sena, 

lartazabal,  Bemabeu,  Cepero,  and  other  ecclesiastics,  deputies  in  the  first  and 

second  Cortes,  have  been  the  firmest  pillars  of  the  liberal  party ;  the  iwoitst 

members  of  the  committee  for  the  {irojeot  of  the  ConstttutioD,'aaid  amoifg 

tbose  who  roost  exerted  themselves.in  it* .  It  ought  not,  however,  to.be  SMpr 

posed,  that  the  worthy  eccle«jiasties  Spain  contains  are  redact  to  the  aboy% 

I  number.    Many  parish-priests,  some  bishops,  certain  ciinoasa  and  soma 

'  other  well-4nformed,  virtuous,  and  distinguished  individuiils  of  the  professton, 

-*re^he  friends  of  lib^ty,  detcoBtibtolerante,  deplore  the  ambition  and  ana*- 

*jgke  (kC  ^ome  men&ben  of  tb^r  own  doth,  and  for^aoithin^  aig^so  miicb.fa 

to  see  the  ministers  of  the  sanctuary  removed' from  all  temporal  afijedrs,  cofti 

.  fonnably  to  the  spirit  of  the  gospelt  religion  protected  by  its  own  mean% 

a#id  the,chufch  resu>rea  to  the  brilliancy  and  splendor  it  enjoyed  in  tbejfopr 

JSrstag^.,  ' 
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*tQ  their  jtadicial  functions,  at  the  same  time  they  were  so  fond  of 
also  chixmg  in  the  aflfairs  of  government;  besides  the  motley  band 
of  officers  and  others  depending  on  the  courts  of  judicature,  who» 
by  the  promotion  of  arbitrations  and  conciliatory  measures,  had 
'  seen  the  civil  suits  greatly  diminish,  and  who  in  criminal  prosecu* 
'  tioDS  had  no  longer  an  unlimited  faculty  to  arrest,  seize  property, 
and  extort  money,  by  all  kind  of  unjust  and  vexatious  conduct.  In 
thdrt,  the  party  inimical  to  the  Cortes  was  composed  of  all  those 
persons  who  felt  themselves  piqued  from  motives  of  vanity,  envy, 
or  because  they  had  experienced  merited  displeasute,  as  well  as  all 
egotists  and  bad  citizens,  who  are  well  with  no  government,  and 
who  have  no  other  country  but  themselves. 

The  whole  of  die  above,  and  many  more  it  would  be  too  tedious 
to  enumerate,  joined  with  the  dissatisfied  clergy,  worked  on  the 
'  good  faith  of  me  people  during  the  time  of  the  elections,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  assembling  a  large  number  of  men,  in  general  of  much 
less  talent  and  resources  dian  the  Serviles  in  the  preceding  Cortes^ 
as  well  as  more  daring  and  indifferent  to  the  approbatit)n  and  cen- 
sure of  the  public.  Thus  did  the  two  parties,  of  Liberates  and  Ser^^ 
vHeSf  show  themselves  afresh  in  the  Ordinary  Cortes:  and  indeed  it 
may  be  said  they  stood  alone;  for  the  third,  or  American  party, 
almost  entirely  disappeared,  having  joined  the  liberal  party.  Ne-^ 
verdieless,  the  Servile  faction  was  much  more  numerous  in  these 
than  in  the  first  Cortes;  but  their  discredit  was  so  great,  through 
the  Natural  effect  of  their  scandalous  dealings,  that  the  majority 
was  always  in  favor  of  the  Liherales^ 

Hence  the  new  Cortes  followed  the  same  course  as  the  preced- 
ing ones,  notwithstanding  the  existing:  factions,  which  did  every 
thing  in  their  powet  to  embarrass  their  proceedings.  They  sus- 
tained the  Constitution,  and  the  decrees  and  measures  of  the  Extra- 
ordinary Cortes ;  they  made  arrangements  to  complete  the  labors 
left  unfinished;  and  laid  the  foundation  of  others,  intended  to  give 
more  perfection  to  the  constitutional  system.  The  Congress  and 
Regency  were  in  a  state  of  the  best  harmony;  the  people  of  Madrid 
evinced  the  greatest  regard  for  both  authorities;  the  provinces 
began  to  recover  from  the  ravages  of  the  war;  the  deputations  and 
municipalities  every  where  set  to  work  with  the  mbst  animated 
zeal  and  activity;  and  political  chiefs  of  talent  and  filled  with  emu- 
ktioo,  directed  the  general  movement  and  presided  over  the  civil 
'  sdmiiiistrationj  in  their  respective  districts.  An  extraordinary  in- 
terest, and  as  it  were  a  new  life,  animated  the  whole  nation,  and 

'  Among  these  the  following  more  particularly  distinauished  themselves; 
'  viz  Martinez  de  la  Rosa»  Cepero,  Isturiz,  Caoga,  Arguelles,  Quartero^  £ec.; 
In  the  other  party,  no  one  rendered  lumself  particularly  remarkable.    .     ' 
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• 

the  people  appeared  to  feel  the  most  lively  joy  and  exultation  at 
thfe  idea  of  the  new  existence  by  Whjch  tney  were  actuated. 
Spain  at  no  time  had  known  a  similar  tone  ^n  the  community  at 
hrge  ;'  and  if*  this  state  of  things  could  only  have  been  preserved^ 
not  only  the  evils  of  the  war  would  soon  have  been  repaired,  bu^ 
alio' those  brought  upon  her  through  the  effects  of.  misguided  am- 
bition and  three  centuries  of  despotism.  But  this  felicity  was 
destined  to  be  of  short  duration.  The  genius  of  evil,  stirring  up 
envy,  pride,  as  well  as  the  egotism  of  certain  men,  unhappily  bora 

• 

'  '  M.  de  Pradt,  in  his  work  which  he  lias  just  published,  on  the  prei?pi>t 
revolution  in  Spain,  is  greatly  mistaken  when  he  as&erts  ihat  iht  Cunstiiulion 
%pas  not  in  full  force  {u*  y  ^taat  pas  mis  en  vigeiif ),  and  that  it  was  /m  act 
icarcely  knofwr^  to  the  people  (;ei  pen-pr^s  incoiiDu).    The  C^unstitution  was 
every  where  iii  fail  vigour  previous  to  the  return  of  the  king,  as  much  ae  it 
is  possible  for  any  new  system  to  be  so.  All  tlie  consritutional  authorities  were 
in  the  complete  exercise  of  their  functions,  and,  excepting  the  country  recent- 
ly eyacuateci  b^  th^  ^nemy,  where  it  had  just  been  introduced,  all  the  rest 
)vas  governed  by  constitutional  laws,  which  had  already  had  a  year's  trial, 
and  in  some  provinces  more.    BesideS|  who  ever  doubted  that  the  deputie|(. 
for  the  Ordinary  Cortes,  were  every  where  named  according  to  constitur  - 
tional  forms?  Hence  the  conjecture,  which  the  ingenious  author  raises  on 
the  above  assertion,  disappears  of  itself,  being  devoid  qf  all  other  foundation. 
In  fact,  had  the  consptuttonal  act  of  Spain  b^en  unknown  to  the  pepple;  if 
like  that  of  17Q3  in  France,  it  had  never  been  re%(ised,  or  h^A  i\puer  gone  be- 
yond the  project}  i\)e  unanimity  and  ardor. with  which ^H  have  recently  der 
manded  its  restoratipn  and  again  proclaimed  it,  without  consulting  each  otber^ 
would  b&ve  been  ^  real  miracle,  or  an  event  it  would  be  impossibk  to  explain. 
But,  supposing  wh^t  we  have  alres^y  said,  and  supposing  also  what  is  not 
less  certain,  viz.  the  universal  aj»plitu^  and  eager  fondness  with  which  it 
wa^  formerly  received,  the  astonishment  at  the  present  unanimity  ceases^ 
and  the  late  explosion,  instead  of  exciting  wonder,  ratlier  gives  room  for  sur-: 
prise  that  the  event  has  been  so  long  delayed.    The  unfortunate  Pcrlier  and 
l^acy  were  fully  sensible  of  these  facts;  they  knew  their  own  countrymen; 
they  had  been  over  the  coiptry,  and  no  one  can  suppose  they  would  havo 
rushed  on  such  dant>erou8  enterprises  without*  having  on  their  side  great 
probability  of  succtss.    If  they  did  not  attain  the  object  of  their  nobli*  and- 
neroic  efforts,  it  was  riot  because  the  people  opposed  resistance  or  were  not 
disponed ;  but  because  miif(^rtuQe,  which  90  frequently  accompanies  the  most 
glorious  attempts,  did  uot  aUi*w  time  lor  a  lair  chance.-   *  Lacy  did  siic-r 
ceed  in  forming  an  explosion,  and  that  of  Foclier.did  not  last  beyond  foui* 
days.     If,  as  happened,  to  the  latter  through  the  treachery  of  a  serjeant,  a 
plp't  or  a  dagger  had  put  an  eod  to  the  imnriortal  Quiroga,  in  the  longer  pe- 


nothkitg  but  scaffolds;  th<MJgk^ 
from  such  ti  circumstance,  it  could  not  have  been  deduced  that  the  nation 
%as  not  ready  or  unprepared.  This,  as  well  as  other  mistakes,  are,  however, 
pardonable  in  a  foieij^uer,  who,  notwithstanding  he  posj^esses  great  merit 
and  lalenty  could  not  have  been  provided  with  the  requisite  documents,  or 
enabled  to  consult  memoirs,  writings,  or  Spaniards,  on  these  events;  hitherto 
the  Spanish  nation  has'been  dumb,  ^nd  it  has  not  been  possible  ikithtuliy 
to  T^latc  the  orcnrrem  es  which  have  taken  place. 
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to  be  the  bane  of  their  country,  caused  the  Spanish  natkm  t»  fttt 
from  its  happy  state  into  an  a^byss  of  evils  it  yras  compelled  to. 
e'ndure  during  a  period  of  six  years. 

In  proportion  as  the  general  body  tf  the  Cortes  laboretf  iottkt 
Consolidation  of  the  established  ordei',^  the  Sfehrffe^  both  ^ilhiil  and 
without  the  House,  daily  exerted' 'tfi^bWlv^^k  ^iWe  and  nibte  t& 
overturn  it,  and  bring  the  g^6vetti%tft  Mo  it?ifft>Uie;' •  'Llbell» 
recriminations,  calumnies,  '^ci^t^iiafcliSiriiM^^^^  Uk 

them  lawful  as  long  as  they  anSWSrt/fkte 
the  character  of  the  priesthood,  tftW  digkli 
cy,  religion,  oaths— nothir^  cdtfld'restt'iini '£|^i^i 
projects  jaifd  having  once  lost^ill  sh'am^,  fmV'to^S'theriil  t6^the 
vilest  extremes.  Ijieir  aim  ^^'nb^fon^ef  to  foiwi  W^iJ^^^'khJL 
combined  party  of  opposition— this  their  talferits  coulA  not^^ack; 
andj  on  the  other  hand^  they  ss^w  that  the.  g9p^nd  ppuuQi;i  wcmiM 
tender  aU  their  efforts  uaeles6«  T)iey  ii9Wi9¥er«i^ttfila  datbittstioidy' 
to  ofiertum  the  constitutional  edvnoe,"and  ^debtfiy^^t^'to'the'Very!  ^ 
foundations  5  not  only  the  edific?*/  bift  eN^^^thy^tV^ft^^ 
4e  most  deserving  deputiie^.*    4II  thfi$6i  eniJ^eavf^UwlH^^ 

.  *  Such  was  the  c^ect  of  the  celebrated  plot^f^t$et^t>al  CMfA^t,  frfijCftted 
by  th«  StroiUty  which,  oviring  t&  if(»  heirtg-KreVy  litilfJkrtdi^^/ltife^n^iAr^nie 
Aotice  in  this  plaoe*  ^he  kctbr  bdlAg  wcH  liwatf^^'thM^he^eM^MM  of 
i«fidetiDg  the  prhMipal  iZUAe^/e^  ndMvA  to  tfte  nati^;  was  to  tb{»rftsiBt^them 
«4  correspondiog  witli  Napokoift  and  jiiiRed  with  hiMinhTs  fyrof^tt;  foK 
lh»purpoi«i80tigfat'«mta  despieabte  ac>r«n'Mr^,  4ti6  t^atised  fihn^f  to  be 
arrested  hy  ?k  magistrate  of  Batta,  ia  1819,  and  st^ri^d  ofhim^^lftbdt'WWaa 
24110  Oudibot,  a  French  Lieutenaiit  Oehora^'mamed  lor  a  BorddMix  hi^y  and 
sent  to  Spain  by  If  apoleon^and  hie  Ootmcil  of  ^tate;  a6  a  Spy  «iid«9eeret3^etfty 
to  carry  his  ^designs  intoe£fec«5  in  c6nceftwith'tiiatiy  ptartisa(Asi    After  im« 
plioakhig  as  such,  many  honoral9)e  Spailiards  to  tbe'aboVe  tieigfabdttrhft^,  h« 
presented  a  written. report,  in  whicb  k«  aedin  descrrb^  the  eiithiAM^n  of 
which  be  was  bearer,  and  the  mottvt^  ot  his  jMrnev'  to  dfraih^  w^tb,  he 
-itokedv  were  with  ai  view  to  ettabiish  a  Repub^c  under  thethle  df  -Iknoi, 
at  the^heaci  of  which  was  Prinee  Talleyrand.    He  named  a  ni^rcantil^hpiise 
in  Zam^oza^  as  being  bntrusDid  with  the  funds  he  had  brought  oV^r^fbV  thei 
enterprise ;  he  eaHrged  >the  number  of  8iit)posed'  partfsans  aueady {^reparedy 
In  dlSerent  parts  «f  the  kingdom*  he  i^rther  stated,  that  ha^^ing;  shd^bd  at 
Cadia,  and  endeavoured  to  gain  ov^r  depaty  Argvelles,  owirig  to  the  iBfliiencci 
be  bad  m  the  Cortes,  he  had  been  abl^  to  ^ucce^d  in  bis  wishes,  having  Had 
several  conferences  with  him  in  his  own  house,  and  arranged  with  him  hia 
plan  respecting  the  establishment  of  tbe  Repnblic;  adding,  that  in  this  pre- 
jsct  many  other  members  concurred,  ss  well  as  the  nobles  andclergv^  or  a 
Urge  portion  of  these  classes;  and  he  then  traced  on  the  map  of  Spain  cer* 
Uuii  lines  of  corresgoadence^  which  j  although  extremely  foolish,  were  rntendr 
ed  to  serve  at  a  trap  in  order  to  j>uttk  aH  those  it  was  planned  to  accuse,  ib 
the  aeveral  provincas.    The  Frocurador  General,  a  Servile  paper,  as  already 
observed,  immediately  published  a  correct  statehient  of  Oudinofs  schemes^ 
which,  as  they  ought  to  have  been  extnemdy  secret,  not  only  on  account  of 
their  nature^  bu^  aWo  the  early  stages  of  the  tr^l  instituted  ag^oat  tha 
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thrir.  dfeptii^erf  Irt tendons— fortunately  were  counteracted  by  tire 
firmness  and  ilrisdoin  of  the  sound  part  of  the  Congress^  and  ex* 
^(ec^.  .disgust  in  the  /najornartof  the  commuDlty.  Truth  and 
it^on  tnjijin^Hed^  a  teg?Lt^  fbi^  the  ,Coirtes  and  the  love  of  liberty 
prtt,^f|^q>,»nd.Uj^^  throughout  the  country.    But 

iht  Ve^pest^  il^hkh  was  ^q  ae$o}ate  the  nation  and  bring  upon  it 
all  l^d^  of  calamities,  sqoki  |jegan  io  gather.  The  kin^  and  Napo« 
leto  ti^  fc^ed  a  treaty  of|  'j|^ac^,in  v  alanoayt  dated  8th  Decern* ' 


national  V^.S— one  eondiicted  with  the  greatest  cruelty  and  ohstt- 

fiwifkfteililtl,  twy  deaHy  showed  the  undtrstftridmg  that  existed  betweeii  th« 
jiid|tMAd^«kt  mfUij^x^y  of  wlksfi  the  abovcrf  apiH-  was  the  chief  OrniD. 
XW-M^pUvpfsft^ialid  aoulkjiaw  Utrptigh  tlie  wickedness  of  the  jilot,  and  00 
<>ne,g^edjto.3u^pept  th/e  warthy  ej(*deputy  above  uamed,  who  remonstrated 
,  m^tft  tHe  Rbgency.  demanding^  tlmt  he  s^hoald  be  considered  a  partjr  to  the 

I  Mt^'MieWnv  laH^g^t^^xM  Die  catried  oil  i^itli  th«  OtiAofct  rigor  aod  poMl^ 

I  c}lj*    l»  the  proviocas^  bo  oBe  for  a  mooient  gave  ci edit  to  so  gross  aod 

cm9fih^  ca^A^PWy  }  a^d  aU  the  apod  men,  in  yarious  parts  of  the  kin^dotOi 
feit.tKm^liv^  pi^terested' in  .its  oeing  confounded.  The  provincial  deputar 
ttbtrltifrJifiirtiar  of  atrowu  atc«rd^  pubhshed  an  authentic  proof;  tharth^it 
^MMiiH^ J^r^fipli  Oetterai iianie<l  Luis Ouddlot  IiyAla^  Valenina,*and'Olhir 
parta^^sijfniiar  4i(MM^f^4M  pf  odier  fkijelipQds  eoQtaiued  nt  lite  Tc^piprt  of  the 
I  loaMS^dl^  viero  puUi^iied^  Some  ascertained  that  au«uch  perscm  was  luiawn 

ip^ifMitii^auxyr  nor  the  lad^  ta  wliotn  he  was  supposed  to  be  mflrrled;  others,i 
t6at  U  Zaragoaa  001  siich  commetcisA  house  as  the  one  named,  did  of  ever 
had^eaWtcd ;  aAd-i^vai'y  one  eiAiilttusfy  endl^avuift^ed  to  ealiibit  to^tke  fMbHci 
frerir.tri^iiiHtfMea  |0#  iM  loip^wteH^  The  Bie^niejr.ordemi  the  cauaeae  bii 
forisaUjF'^filfKiited  in  Madrid,  and  tUe  cahunt  sent  up^  tiiere,  which  was* ill 
fatt  ia^fif  but  sp^seqiient  to  the  return  of  the  king.  Being  afterwards  con- 
fdu^ded  and  reduccu  ]Lo  siteilce  by  ArgoeUe%  in  a  confrontation  thattoolr 
pfaieeiQ  presence  ef -the- jtMlge — #liieiher  n  was  that- ho'feiind' out  whsit  kind 
of  a  man  he  had  to  conieud  with  in  the  stiit^  vf  was  actuated  by  remorK 
aod^he-dtcAid'Of  paaif  hment-^heaooii  afterwards  said  he  had  a  declaration  tu 
iqaica^on  jCi'n(f)tioii  that  his  iWh  shptifd  be  previoiidy  spared.  This  pledge 
havitig  been  mad^  to  him;  lie  aeKoowledged  that  his  name  was  notOudinor; 
iHat  he  Was*  no  General^  but  a'sen^ant  of  the  dowager  Duchess  of  OiBfliiili^ 
suidfitiar«9ahiry  pffi& rials- per  day  had! been asstigaed  tD-bkaiy^under-an  tn« 
Juik^ti^f^to  present- himself  to  a  canon  or  digutary  of  the  cathedral  of  Ofa* 
n^a»  in  order  to  receive  in9tr4>ctions  from*  him.  This^  wretch  remained  shut 
up  in  pVison^  wticre  he  fell  sick,  and  his  life  being  despaired  of  by  the  phy- 
,  aie&as,  hemade  hiff  eon^sien  tothe  Ordinary  of  the  priijon,  aiid  delivaim 
tdJsittira^  sealed  Paper^  ta.be  o]Hmtd  andpubliahcKl  aiter  hit  deaab;  or  snp* 
pittieefj^  aS'the  c^^man  might  -deem  fi^  lie  also  manifested  to  him  in  ows 
o(tbir  conferences  they  had,  that  his  real  name  was  John  Barteau)  a  French- 
niMilby  birth;  that  be  had'bt?en>a  sc))d|er  in  Frahce  and  Spain;  ahdthsttin 
^hflSttter  he  tradf  sttved'  in  the  raaks  cf  a  ^ns  isgiment.  Having*  rdcb* 
▼#«iii  |^hitd^i:aiid  fe|anwd  tt'  hia.duogeoft,  ticed  <i£  ilfc^  be  "^  "^  "* 
his  days  by  suicide. 
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naey — cannot  fail  to  acknowledge, as  a  necessary  consequence,,  the. 
general  aversion  in  which  all  those. must  be  held,  who  had  aided,  or 
simply  followed,  the  enemy's  party,  however  sound  and  excusable 
their  intentions  might  have  been,  or  however  strong  and  powerful 
the  reasons  by  which  their  conduct  was  influenced.     This  is  in  the 
nature  of  things,  and  forms  the  terrible  qbjection  always  accompa-* 
nying  the  adoption  of  a  party  declared  in  favor  of  the  enemjry 
deemed  equally  so  by  the  rest  of  the  nation.      This  aversion 
therefore,  the  odium  attached  to  Buonaparte,  the  dread  of  his  per-i 
fidy — certainly  the  most  indecent  and  shameless  that  ever  disgraced 
the  annals  o^  a  civilised  country — together  with  what  was  due  to , 
those  who  had  aided  us  in  our  terrible  struggle,  and  the  brilliant, 
aspect  of  the  military  operations  at  that  time,  as  well  of  our  own . 
arniies  as  those  of  our  allies,  caused  this  convention  to  be  ill  received 
by  the  public,  and  the  bearer,  the  Duke  de  San  Carlos,  who  had 
himself  been  one  of  the  plenipotentiaries  to  frame  and  sign  it,  to  be  . 
viewed  with  disgust.     What  strange  scenes  for  the  latter  when  he 
reached  the  capital!  Every  thing  was  changed j  instead  of  a  Su- 
preme Junta  like  the  one  he  had  left,  or  an  absolute  government 
guided  by  caprice  or  the  councils  of  a  favorite  minister,  erected 
amidst  a  dumb  nation,  he  found  himself  before  a  Regency  directed 
by  law  and  a  representative  government,  both  subject  to  the  irre- 
sistible impulse  of  public  opinion,  expressed  aad~8u«tained  by  th^ 
freedom  of  the  press.  >   Hence  it  happened,  that  he  did  not  return 
to  France  with  what  he  expected  j  the  Cortes  refused  to  ratify  the 
treaty,  conformably  to  the  opinion  of  the  Regency;  and  with  dis- 
patches from  the  latter  to  the  king,  and  without  the  ratification* 
this  ancient  courtier  traced  back  his  steps  to  Vahn^ay,  little  satie* 
fied  with  the  reception  he  had  met  with  in  Madrid,  and  tKrt  very 
well  pleased,  as  may  easily  be  supposed,  either  with  what  he  had 
seen,  or  the  public  censure  his  diplomatic  commission  had  exposed  . 
bhn  to  in  the  prints  of  the  day. 

The  Cortes  and  Regency,  with  ample  grounds,  suspected  Buona-  - 
parte's  plots  and  stratagems.  They  were  aware  of  the  irritation 
h^  must  have  felt  at  the  firm  and  constant  resistance. he  had  expe* 
rienced,  -  and  that  the  freedom  of  Spain  would  cause  the  oppressor 
of  France  to  tremble  on  his  throne.  Hence  the  successes  and  tri- 
umph of  liberty  in  Spain  could  not  be  indifferent  in  his  eyes,  and 
it  was  very  probable  that  he  would  make  use  of  every  efibrt  to 
destroy  it,  together  with  all  those  men  capable  of  sustaining  it,  and 
whom,  in  the  same  manner  as  our  ServtleSi  he  had  "already  desng- 
nated  by  the  appellations  of  factious  people  and  jacobins.  The 
king  was  still  in  his  power,  and  what  was  worse,  than  all,  sur«» 
rounded  by  ixiept  cUtracttcs.   .How>  therefore^  was  it  possible  ak 
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to  apprehend,  tinder  similar  circumstances,  with  Buonaparte  on  the 
one  hand,  and  such  counsellors  on  the  other  ?  For  this  reason,  thi^ 
Gortes,  bearing  in  mind  the  decree  of  the  Extraordinary  ones  dated 
January  1st,  1811,  confirmed  that  resolution,  conforming  thenf- 
selres  in  substance  to  what  had  been  already  proposed  by  the 
Regency  and  Council  of  State,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  issue 
their  celebrated  decree  of  2nd  February,  1814,  by  which  they 
ordained,  <«  That  if  Napoleon  allowed  the  king  to  return  to  Spain, 
the'royal  family  alone  should  enter  with  the  accompanying  suite 
<>f  Spaniards :  uiat  the  moment  his  arrival  was  known,  the  cardinal 
and  president  of  the  Regency  should  go  out  to  receive  his  Majesty, 
and  that  the  king  should  come  up  to  Madrid  by  the  direct  roak, 
without  exercising  his  authority  till  he  was  free  and  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Congress,  and  there  take  the  oaths  to  the  Constitutiony  for 
which  purpose  a  copy  thereof  should  be  presented  to  him ;  that  he 
should  be  informed  of  all  the^e  arrangements  the  moment  he  should 
teach  the  frontiers,  and  should  moreover  deliver  to  the  cardinal  a 
statement  of-  the  principal  events  which  had  occurred  to  him 
daritfg  the  kst  »&  years,  for  their  more  adequate  information.  * 

By  this  decree,  which  entirely  overturned  the  treaty  of  Valan9ay, 
the  Cortes  gave  a  proof  to  the  allies,  of  their  firm  determination 
not  t<i'^€ondiude  any  arrangement,  unless  in  mutual  concert  with 
them;  This  was  what  justice,  interest,  and  the  good  faith  of 
Spaifl  reqtiired,  rather  than  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  one  who 
had  treaited  them  so  ill,  and  now  sought  to  have  a  separate  treaty 
made  with  him,  which  he  ougl)t  to  have  expected  might  be  more 
advantageous,  secure,  and  honorable,  if  carried- into  e^eA  in  a  ge*> 
neral  Congress.  This  precipitate  and  unguarded  peace,  which  his 
diplomatic  counsellors  represented  to  King  Ferdinand,  "  as  the  most 
advantageous  that  could  have  been  obtained,  even  after  a  long  series 
of  successive  victories^"  on  the  part  of  Napoleon,  had  in  reality  no 
other  object  than  to  separate  us  from  our  allies  and  his  enemies,  possi- 
bly under  the  hope  of  converting  us  against  them,  if,  by  the  return 
of  the^monarch,  whom  be  was  deceiving  afresh,  by  prejudicing  hira 
against  those  who. had  better  defended  his  honor,  his  throne  and 
glory,  he  succeeded  in  bringing  the  nation  back  to  that  state  of 
nullity  in  which  it  was  previous  to  the  invasion^  and  from  which 
so  imprudentlv,  and  contrary  to  his  intentions,  he  had  raised  itk 
This  decree  or  the  Cortes,  carried  almost  unanimously,  aioreover 
presented  a  fresh  example  of  that  intimate  union  which'  reigned 
among  the  Liberaies  and  ServtleSy  when  the  question  related  to 
Buonaparte  or  the  means  of  repelling  his  attempts. 

The  latter,,  who  at  that  time,  in  consequence  of  the  aspect  afFaira 
had>a$8omed9  no  longer  felt  any  interest  in  detaining  the  person  oi 


.F«rdin;iivl>  immediAtely  ma^e  ^raMemepts  (or  Iun>'tQ  tie^^ip 
Spain}  no  doubt  under  the  hoj>.^  tA^jt  hb  ipsJAuatioAf  ana  tlu)iip 
of  his  minister.  La  Foresti  woi^ld  hajVe.n^^de  ojq  the  ^^ind^  <^. tfa|5 
king  all  the  impression  he  wi^he^  ^nd.^^e  ^(^^f  k/nd  i|^J^^ 
any  dread  of  his  fatal  coun^llor.^,^\^Hffl9  J^^^ 
bemg  able  tg  dissuade,  tbeif;  mjis^fj^j^jf  j  flPS^c^HRi-}*  4bSii!SK^ 

The  kmg  was  wceiv^d  ^  .tp^^^  &ont[i£^ot;J^^^ 

jneral^ip  S^jCp^^f  ^\%S.TO 


rra|i9isco  Copons,  General^^p  sll^iCp^ffl^/^^?^Etf^».r^ 


formed  him  of  every  thin^,^,Ci;pifj||patc^^aie  91;^^^^     ESfl/S^^^fF' 
He  appeared  satisHed  afld  evfifi4p)fias<}^  y}S^.]%A«»lHI^»Ofi 

and  decrees  of  the  Cortp§,  ^^VjPg.fli^n^ftR^ft^fr*^^^^ 
and  abstained  from  exercising  a|)j,;ft  p|,,5fff4pijf^^ 
.Catalonia,  in^ead  of  procecjd^gg  in.  2^,djrect,^ine  i^y^lefl^^li  hie 
shaped  his  course  to  Zaragoz^a  j^^^fj  j\(f)jmijg^         IRN^^SSPflPW  ? 
the  decree  of  the  Cortes,  it  wif^jP^  jJieelpeia  fi(i(^?gfM|pcwiF  *t 
was  given  out  that  the  king  Vas.,de^Q^.p^.  a^y^^ 


ruins  of  that  heroic  city*    At  len^;^  h^  ffij^yhftj.  y^fen^Hi  ^^^^ 
henxet  the  cardinal  and  pr^si^en^.^^,  Hft«><¥F^ii^^ 

'  The  canoDy  Don  Juan  Kscoiquiz,  one  61  toese  coun^elfuVsl  '^nn  ai  that 
time  ihe  most  lutiinkte  \t\  1^  ^onftdetice  Y^f^he-  k\x\g,  id*ih^  yAH<f9^^^  'be 
f ubJi^ed  Mir  His  «rriv«l  mcMaibttly  uaditMlie  title  4A^^tMimt$tmllktilttt§m. 

trhicb  remove  all  doubt  on  this  beMJLr    XhnnjgU  bi«,if^||.  w^^ica. 
of  the  preciv>ns  contents  of  NapoIrouS  letter  tu  Ferdinanaj  daCea  1 
Member,  I8IS,  in  ^hich  he  ?^?s  *•  tl.at  Kng^d  *nci»*raj»ed\it9|4ii 
chy  aiMl  jacobiDKnH  and  tiiM^i  to  dv«rHir»ttl^^mtfil^»d%  MMltleOfti^Ptha 

.MbUi^  with  a  view  i»  ^taj^{i%h  %  lnyjWfg>dd>n»  i^jifitniitdjiii  MIf 

fegrettia;^  the  li^tnioiiai  uJt>u  Meighh^AWf^a- JtaimHy  jind  tU^M  ^m¥^* 
k>us  to  deprive  BriU>h  ittHuence  ofever^  pretext,  aim  re-establish  the  ancient 
bonds  of  friendship,  tor  which  purpose  be  sent  iheCdttnt  Li  Ftrtit  ^Wear 
iiim.'^^By  it  #•  aMleai»»  IM  tho  lllt%#  •««r»v  #>diraM<ifi*^itettk  bj 
void  <tf  immMs  ^tHne  t*M:  hii^  *  tl«t4li«.BiMb  M 
and  intmdHccd  anarclur^ai»djai;ubii^tfHn  vm3pgMy ;  ^mK^hit  ^Wf^MVf  <to 
other  than  to  chan^  tlnr  moqarcitry  into  a  B«^»iipltr^  and. that  ce«)ei^Pe(^es\ 
in  Older  10  deceive  the  peopte»  in  'alt  the  pubhc  acts  they  placrd'tfi/  nAkna 
•f  the  king  aifllob4ad»*^»e.    Al^  tfctewade<tfi  Imytii^bp  t«4tfc^lif  ^  fcr 


him  (these  are  the  very  words  of  Escokytta)  '^  10  riainw  the  sfiint  of 
Bcg^f  and  Cortes*  as  lie  alicadj  $Mspccud  thpgt  weff  actuated  by  ^§del- 
i^  and  ncobioism.**' — ^If  the  king^susfwcied  thkbrlure  be  «eac  ca  the  Duke 
4e  Saa  CarWsy  how  moch  nust  lie  nut  have  been  cuo&raied  to  bis  suspcnona 
on  the  tctum  of  the  latter;  iwjKit  sore^  a^  it  w|k&  VMurai  tu  eip'^t*  at  bia  jMXh- 
&vocabIe  recepdon  aad  faUure  ot  his  negociaiiuik  Om  tbi«^uih«f  hafjid»  9mf 
one  ofea^  eastiv  infvr  what  dass  of  persons  :»urfo«indr4  t-^  court\^  tjunni; 
kts  staj  in  M^tdrtd;  wh<kt  kind  of  r^orts  be  wouki  naake  &  dbce  kif^  his 
vaster;  how  oKick  the  iatier  would  be  streu^beoed  ox  ba  Srst  j^ccjo&es ; 
amd  «hai»  ixi  sbuct»  iwist  have  !»<«  the^cfia^  and  itlicis  of  tbft  wWuierovai 
party  «t^  their  en  trv  bmu  CaiaiMua*  wlwa  inpnf;  them  ^  s^we  S^  .C^rifl^ 
and  JSsceifjiuz'bdd  tbe  pciuctpal  pkiGtSb 
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not  ii»^  6#f6t«  he  cVimJed  symptoms  of  that  dislike  with  which 

ieirasthaie  to  view  the  eStabBshed  government.    The  Servile^ 

dFjp  d^di$6s,  th^to  of  whom  w^  have  already  spoken,  immediately 

ftjn^  te'V*atefi'e5k;  as'lifelriks  Ae  dissatisfied,  those  who  by  their 

ftim^'i&cii^m 'm  ai^rtfiiits  A^y  had  abused,  or  by  their 

MIddti  #H0iig8,'BjM  b^ti^Kt  ttpoii  AemselVes  public  odium  and 

Iversion*:  m  short,  many  person^  who  had  alreadv  rendered 

A^^'^imwfl^iiik  tV^iHJf  tV people,  men  whom  every 

^'Wt^'^^^^e\m^  4^d'  abstain   from   mentioning. 

'*^ftI|Wt8|**^^  them,  seizing  as 

\  k^B'lkMfpAm  orthfe'Klhj^;  ^tfcey  deceived  and  intimidated 
W^MkM^^m^fh;tiAi  Jlrnffleftt^ve^  that  the  nation  was  opposed  to 
dti  form' qf  ^dvdiitH^nt' Sri  fo/e^,  atid'm  this  manner  raising  up  a 
ttnlWJflt'MtW^tl  )i(!ii'*^'nd  hik  p^dple,  they  actually  realised  the 

I       plifr  m61%'oii  hacf  m^M  to  liimself. 

I       '  %' WhsitHfl«itt  m^dii^  Ife'Wliefved  were  it  n6t  a  positive  fact, 

\     M'mAmp^  of  the  Constittt* 

tiffin  myi'-iommw^^^  by  iheir  constituents  to 

i!Whffe^iHd^tfetfefa*IP,'4hii'WHo'h^d  p^^  sworn  \Xi  the  most 

ic^i^n  manner^  in  the  face  of  the  Cortes  and  the  whole  country, 
^^^i ^^i^i:^^}l^9^^^  forgettittg  the  origin  of  their  repre- 
tM^Vfti^ugctionBi  '^hf  tenor  of  thdr  powers,  Uieir  trust  and  the 
to!!id<'ofJ{hdr'oath4^  bid  a  ttmoMttance  before  the  king,  intreating. 
hp;'ttM'^t6^'4*^be'th^'C6rijJtitntidn  but  dissohe  the  Congress. 
?^,jj|papji^j[r%c^^^,,,?n,f|crn?il  of  shame  and  abprama- 

;  'lioiiiiOMthiMe  wfaaugoedit^wa^'Clandefitiaely  delivered  to  the  king 
}sf  tsm^^'4j§^iii^mi  >  whd>lfot  tMs  ^piUrpose  proceeded  on  to  Valencia  % 
itfffl«itf€^^Aftfe1tW^tcte^ihT6n^i'enlainediti  th^  Cortex,  acting 

i  l»h|hi««tAl«!Ot  ihixigSt  GiB9ierAl  EJio,  no  kas  perjured  and  pre- 
Viric0liiq^>tbsii'^l[^i4b(we  ^mdori  iuivifig  placed  at  the 

dM^  cdmmatided  in  the  province 

^i?\ff!*^Wtf^T  W^^  [Ferdinand,  conceiving  that  the 

if|ei»df  ^vnyiWm^^  WicttliQiJt  of  the  <Usigna  they  premeditated, 
ipaM'tto'imgiio'mgntfai^ fatal  airid' deplorable  decree  of  4th  May, 

.  "*'l'M8'%'lf)V*ti^KlSSp:<(^1t^'rtM<^1h*^ra^^^^   Icnovn  thronghoul;JSpain  under 

wii4ljttfe^**'IWilniirififarfci^  itf'lhe  Persrans/'  owing  to  a  rulicnlons  allusion 

t^i'tWt'pfebjpltr  f6iiild'ih  fhfe^?hiiVi*Uctiot).    It  was  published  in  Wadnd  after 
:iL-  i».  I   r    -  '  .   ,•  i.^  .>*... -II.  J  L,.  ^^  ,r-_..^i--    juaitinjj  the  third  part 

part  ot  ihciii  did  not 
crttTyt>ltlid  king  into  the  capital,  when 
fwirv  ihflilf'wi^^ilfekroycd,  tt^c  SertlU  faction' victorious,  and  tlic?  Uegencj 
JLp4»  ^i^  t)t^ik1)^t-  of  the  deputies  imprisoned.  Fear,  and  a  wi^h  to  paj 
.  e^tift^no  doiJbt'had  a  areat 'share  in  this  transactioii'^  and  it  is  said,  that  ail 
tl^e  irtid  t^'d  preteb'sions  to  a:  n^itMe,  gbwu^  or  an^  puliilic  places ^  as  a  preli- 
iiinarj  iw^  were  reqttited  to  atgn  tiief  matiiiesto. 
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in  /which,  after  pledging  himself  to  secure  to  the  nation  ^hdt  it  aliready 
possessed,  preparations  were  made  for  the  destruction  of  every 
thing,  and  the  fulfilment  of  these  illusive  promises  left  tbiSk  in- 
definite period  ;  the  national  representation  .dissolved,  and  thi'  life 
of  every  one  threatened  who  dared  to  speak  of  or  defend  it ;  the  Con* 
stitution,  accepted  by  the  people,  all  the  authorities,  qlergy,an<l 
army,  under  the  most  solemn  oaths,  is  declared  null  and  void,  and 
by  another  decree  issued  tne  same  day,  the  freedom  of  the  press 
Was  also  trampled  to  the  ground.  The  most  profound  mys* 
tery  was  remarkable  in  all  tliese  measures,  and  secret  orders 
were  given  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Cortes  and  seizure  of  pa* 
pers,  as  well  as  for  the  arrest  of  the  Regents,  the  secretaries 
of  the  various  departments  of  government,  and  those  deputies 
of  the  existing  and  preceding  Cortes  who  had  distinguished  them- 
selves by  their  talents,  probity,  and  patriotism. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  stay  of  the  king  in  Valenda  had  filled 
fevery  person  with  alarm  ;  the  factions  on  every  side  began  to 
bestir  themselves  ;  a  Servile  paper,  under  the  title  of  Lucindo  or 
rerriandino,  and  patronised  by  the  Valencia  faction,  was  already 
at  work,  vomiting  forth  reproaches  and  calumnies  •  against  the 
Cortes,  the  Regency,  and  the  liberal  party;  some  of  Elio's  troops 
were  known  to  be  approaching  the  capital,  under  hostile  appear^ 
ances  5  every  post  brought  worse  reports  respecting  the  sentiments 
and  demeanor  of  the  king,  till  at  length  the  greatest  anxiety^ 
and  even  dismay,  prevailed  an^ong. all  those  who  had  the  welfai^ 
of  their  country  .at  heart.  .     ♦ 

The  Cortes  and  Regency,  however,  resolved  to  conduct  .them* 
Selves  in  a  passive  manner,  and  in  public  avoided  speaking  of  these 
matters,  as  well  to  prevent  the  people  in  the  capital,  already  alarmed 
at  the  news  from  Valencia  and  the  approach  of  the  troops,  from 
rushing  into  any  excesses,  as  also  to  guard  against  any  inquietude 
in  the  provinces,  where  the  greatest  uneasiness  was  felt  at  the  kmg's 
delay,  which  appeared  to  them  unaccountable.  The  government  ami 
Cortes  were  of  opinion  that  moderation  and  confidence  were  the  best 
taeans  to  convince  ^Ferdinand  of  the  rectitude  of  their  in  tent  ions  ^ 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  satisfied  with  the  interior  testimony  of  their 
own  consciences,  they  determined  to  take  no  steps  indicative  of 
^xiy  dread  injurious  to  the  monarch,  whose  throne  they  had  de- 
fended with  so  much  ardor  and  patriotism.  The  Cortes  there- 
fore confined  themselves  to  the  sending  of  two  letters, to  him, 
respectfully  explaining  the  state  of  doubt  and  agita&lon  that  pre- 
vailed,- owing  to  his  dday,  and  beseeching  him  to  hasten  his 
journey,  in  order  to  restore  tranquillity  in  the  public  mind  and 
commence  the  exercise  of  his  authority.  The  ling  merely  an- 
swered verbally,  that  he  would  conform  to  their  wishes,  without 
entering  into  any  explanation  with  the  cardinalj  acting  as  Regent. 
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* '  Ia|hort|  efveiy  thing  being  prepared  for  the  executioh  of  the 
pla^  the  king  left  Valencia,  for  Madrid  \  at  the  same  time,'  th^ 
Coi$,es  were  sending  on  to  him  a  deputation,  composed  of  some 
of  .the  members,  whom  he  refused  to  receive.  Being'  half  way 
oaokl^ia  jpurney,  he  banished  the  Cardinal,  one  of  the  Regents,  as 
wfll  ^&  the  Secretary,  4X0^  iVr/mm,  of  8tate,  who  was  accompanying 
htiip  \,  and  s^lmost  at  the  same  time  the  capital  was  surrounded  by 
txpops,  when  General  Equia,  and  four  other  judges  fdr  this  pur* 
p09e  specially  commissioned,  suddenly  arrested  the  Regents  in  the 
night  of  the  lOth^of  May,  together  with  two  secretaries  of  the 
gpyernniient,  and  all  the  deputies  of  both  Cortes,  included  in  a 
fatal  listi  made  otit  by  hatred  and  a  thirst  for  revenge ;  all  their 
{>apers  were  at  the  same  time  seized,  without  any .  distinctioii 
whatever,  and  the  whole  of  these  individuals  placed  in -solitary 
confinement,  many  of  whom  in  the  morning  of  that  Very  day 
had  been  exercising  the  august  functions  of  Representatives  of  tl^ 
nation  in  the  Congress. 

Thus  ended  the  career  of.  a  government  which,  by  a  series  of 
heroic  efibvts^  had  sustained  the  national  independence,  defended, 
the  fights  of  Ferdinand  VII.  to  the  throne,  wrested  him  from  cap-^ 
tivity,  and  established  the  bases  of  liberty  by  means  of  a  liberat 
Constitution  and  a  repreBentative  syUem;  a  gbvernmetit' which^ 
acknowledged  by-  the  nation  as  well  as  the  thief  European  powers 
in  relation  with  them,  and  respected  in  the  interior  not  throughf 
violence  but  the  force  of  public  opinion,  had^  at  that  very  m<H 
nient,  at  its  disposal,  all  the  necessary  means  of  resistance,  arid  in 
its  favor  all  the  knowledge,  virtue,  and  patriotism  of  upright  men 
and  tnie  Spaniards;  but  far  from  availing  itself  df  them,  did  not^ 
give  a  single  order  or  adopt  a  single  measure  in  opposition  to 
Ferdinand  \  confidently  trusting  to  the  goodness  and  justice  of  4ts 
cause,  as  well  as  the  virtues  and  gratitude  of  the  sovereign,  shut 
ks  eyes  to  all,  and,  as  it  were,  placed  itself  entirely  in  his  hands; 
Most  assuredly  if  posterity  should  ever  accuse  this  government 
pf  not  having  saved  the  state, .  at  least,  the  unjust  charge  of  its 
l^eing  factious  and  Jacobinical,  which  some  of  its  enemies  have 
aUeged  against  it,  will  be  spared. 

.  We  will  pass  over  in  silence  the  atrocious  manner  in  which 
the  members  of  both  Cortes,  as  well  as  all  the  individuals  whor 
had  distinguished  themselves  by  their  national  services,  were  from 
this  moment  treated  and  persecuted.  All  the  fury  of  the  passions, 
all  the  bitter  dislike  and  desire  of  revenge,  which  their  ent-mies 
could  stir  up  against  them,  were  resorted  to  \  and  possibJy  they 
owe  their  lives  only  to  public  opinion,  or  rather  to  the  general 
conviction  of  their  elitire  virtue  and  innocence,  which  overawed 
their  opponents.  The  preisent  state  of  Spain  compels  iis  to 
draw  a  veil  over  the  details  of  a  persecution^  hitherto  unequalled. 
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Fo^Mnri^lftiie  glorious  example  of  generontf  SpHin  luit  tditfafmlj 
iivkieedi  a»  «  rule  pre9cribed  by  tke  tiotion  itself,  ix^e  wilt  irMtMf 
fgacer  to  wounds  attU  opett)-  by  esMering^oa  4he^f^£tlS!cvM^>^ 
luch  awfdl  crimes  t  itftefirtkudny,  he4tetiMp$  <tf  file  klMtei^eitrf ^lii^ 
perseeuted,  add  aso/pi^f  ai^^th^cdtfrdtX^fceK^  «^i(lie«fttlrf^ 
of  mind  whioh«^Mv4a«d  ihdie'  KiHtell^  Mlli«»}4^te^,<^af^'^^ 

0f  three  €omiiH&iMft;tikii«»^f'Jii<U^ 
formed  ott^'tkeir  #fl^#«fMM^^tliii^^ir^y<^d^ir^ll^useNp^ 
ime<tf^em  4ared  prf»tt«dlnc<I^Q^ictHifiia«ibii^  <«M 

the  last,  not  venturing  to  absolve  them  in  order  not  t^  Aikptltaui^ 
the  government,  persuaded  the  latter  to  inflict  penalties  upon 
Uiem  accQiditig  to  ita  fsxwxiflif^ifit^p,  w^  t|H9>j,wa$  in  fact  done 
without  any  previous  sentence,  or  indeed  even  a  statement  of  tht 
chaises. 

We  shs^  proceed  no  further.  We  have  penned  what  die 
Cortes  did  whilst  sunound^  by  a  desolating  war,  and  the  whole 
of  Europe  has  seen  and  felt  indignant  at  what  has  been  done,  in 
ibe  midst  of  peace,  by  a  faction  that  has  governed  Spain  for  the 
^ce  of  six  years.  As  the  object  of  tUs  faction  was  not  9^ 
much  the  unlimited  power  of  the  king  as  the  pem^mency  of  the 
^4  abuses  they  ei$>ected  to  revive  under  its  auspices,  the  pio^^ 
^eription  was  not  confined  to  the  Constitution,  but  eiEtended  %6 
«U  the  decrees  and  rescdutions  of  tlie  Cortes  .by  which  those 
abuses  had  been  destroyed.  Thus  was  die  door  opened  afresh 
.to  aU  those  evils  under  wbich  the  monarchy  had  previoui^y 
Isboied,  and  these  were  rendered  more  terrible  by  falling  on  a 
Vody  already  worn  down  bv  the  efibrts  of  the  preceding  struggle. 
Spam,  bdield  with  disdain  and  even  with  pity  by  even  ihn 
warmed  friends  of  arbitrary  power,  scarcely  could  be  considered 
die  same  nation  that  had  lately  done  such  great  deeds.  Without 
an  anny^ '  mtheut  a  navy,  on  the  eve  of  losing  the  whole  of  her  ul* 
tra^«iarine  possessions ;  deprived  of  revenue,  credit,  industry,  and 
aommerce;  oppressed  by  restrictions,  privileges^' the  Inquisition 
^ad  the  Jesuiis  ;^  she  was  ruoning  belong  to  her  inevitable  ruin. 
The  general  wiU  of  the  natioiiy  '  and  not  bayonets  or  the  efforts 
of  a  party,  has  stopt  the  government  in  its  fatal  and  mad  career* 
Six  years  of  misery  and  the  most  alarmii^  disorder  had  convinced 
die  natioB  diat  dea^potism  never  moderated  of  itself,  uid  compas* 

^  Aoaraiy,  naked  and  deprived  of  pay,  is  only  an  army  ki  nafne,  sad  not 

worth  haring. 
•  And  is  it  possible  there  are  people  who  still  call  this  **  restoration  ?" 
^  Either  there  aever  was  any  such  in  the  work},  or  it  never  couM  be 

mamfesied  In  a  niei e  clsar  and  derided  manncf .  'Chit  laner  testimony  of  tbe 

aattonsl  will  can  be  com|»ared  an}^  with  that  evinced  by  (be  Sj^aMski  |e«fkle 

at.tbe  time  of  their  tnvasion  by  the  french. 
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sionating  the  unfortttfltete  monarch  iocaudcmaly  deliverdl  ap  to^ 
and  bonie  away  by;,  the  ineptitude  and  penrenity  of  a  destnictiMy 
^<^4Mt.  1^^  ^e<ip\e  i^^c^ired  :ti>  r^^^s^bliah  a  constitutional  thiom^ 
9M^»t,tb^igm^  <^n)  ^fj^f  .ii^hiA^  img.  Would  to  God 
tl^A99PVk^^^.fhT^o%ih9f^9tJtiQfMHov»  men*  by  cauaing 
tb^Rfeffto,7WeoAl^toiteil6  JW»nph^fljbowfcf«f  .brilliant  .they  mi^ 
»Hp€»feff|r%,5MPArfwa]M  wlifeffteijbftiBijpwJji  ^tJUfKOU,  as  well  as 
NatiiiWi;9fyefei9§g8^i^Ti^f^^tti^tl|a^iiiiAen  w  ^nligbtened  na» 
Xm  l^|9^%l9«dbi9f9k«((JM,ri^  (Up.  fovoe  lufidcnt 


I       i 


;  *:   )£rfw   [''^nr-v  J    ^v.- •!    j'//        T)>iJ:ji       .    N  -. 

to*T  esw  no.jj^.i  ^i  b   if     i>'/[do  ^^Ht   ^A  .    ,   ^  ' 
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effect  of  the  Liquidft<^<<rf  dib^dbliti'D^^t,  tipbtf  <i^l^  iri'^Uf* 
and  upon  tiK  ciitimiaCMm  alid  "cftirl^Hey/  pM\taiLH}f^  th^Ve^tt^ttf 
incomB'aiMi.cwpendiwme^-''  .'^.n^i-j  '(^  .i^hl/^  Moqo  «M.;>(n  si 

Tfais  efi^uif9»t|i|ay>beVe8tod'toor^<(l^r^oWifig4joifl^ 
tiamely;^    m1      .     '■'•  .  .-     -    •    i..>.j...q  .n    .niljob  ^j  b^Ja;.' 

Tbe  avem^ 
average  i«eaft 
.  ..The  r«t&«f  in^esikrf^Mimfrf:' 


5.,.   .  ..'I    i..«ij..iq  lu    .iiMj'iu '-J  li:f^J^' 

e  neot'of  ^4  iti'th«  y«ttt^fl752,l'cbi!l^afc»W  jwttfilie 
s«t  of  land  ^1  the  pi-e^i6bt'tMfr(18«by/*'"  7  /^'^^    " 


pen*tur^,4»ca<3hof'Ate»eyearf.-  •    '  '•   ••'^•''  -^'^^   '"  ^    *"'*' 
Tbe  probable  rate  pf  rem,  m  iht  e^e^d^^^  4liMlaltiiid^bf tt% 

The  fHvMraMe  efeethrie  vatueMilf  fftonev,  f6Kifiri^pirH|tys6*<^'4ri- 
tish  etpeddftiire,  an  tim^t!¥tMr  -*'^**    '1  '^^^"^^  ?^*  ^*  '*^^''' ' 

The  probable  effect  of  that  measure  upon  the  stock,  and  ckl^its 
and  credits  of  iiieT<*htmts,lhAftUi4c^i'fers,'t^^  .^  ,^ 

For  the  obiecti^  of  this  eriqiury^^t  atHI  besufGoj^e^to  pr^^ 
upon  a  general  view  of  tliese  several  particularsr-i  >     i^  t     .^s^: 

If  tlie  avenge  «bnt  of  lano^  in:  the  yeat  il7^ty^h& tiik€i;i  at 
fifteen  shillings  per  acre,  and  iu  the  year  1S20,  lelt  tvtenty.  i^^j^iogs 
peracre^and  the  rent  of  dweli^'ing-houses  i^ thi^ I^V pro- 
portion of  increase,  the  apparent  increase  in  ibe  rate  o^rcdittis  one- 
third.  .  v    .^  r-'Ji 

Biit^  tf  the  effectit^  ppwer  of  money  for  the  purpose  of  firittjdi 
expenditure,  in  the  year  li90,  be  not  more  than  equal  tojhrca.- 
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fifth*,  of  d»  effecttre  po^er  of  tnoney  in  the  y«ar  179d ;  if  tw«iitf 
ihillings  be  only  equals  in  the  year  1820,  to  tweWe  sbilUtigs  in  tba 
year  179^,  the  sbnt  ot  land  must  be  considered  as  being  re- 
duc^d  in  the  proportion  of  one-fifth,  and  not  increased  m  the  pro-' 
portion  of  one-third.'  Supposing  even  rent  to  be  as  weU  sod 
punctually  paid  in  the  year  1820,  as  in  the  year  179^- 

By  the  measure  proposed,  three  shillings  and  nine-pence  of  these 
twenty  shillings,^  \vould| ^<^^i(c|i(i|f)6fr /be  assessnient  of  fifteen 
per  cent. ;  but,  gradually  and  soon,  the  effective  value  of  money,  for 
tbe  purpose  of  British  expenditure,  would  become  more  than 
equal  to  the  currency'  of  1792,  for  the  like  purpose. 

On  the  sopposifcioo  of  the  entire  liquidation  of  the  debt,  and  of 
the  limitation  of  pnbtrc  relief  w  Iht  int'opaUe  poor  only,  the 
amount  of  duties,  taxes  and  rates  to  be  required,  would  be  vttf 
considerably  less  thtin  in  the  }e9«r  1792.  Since  that  time,  the  hn?- 
proveinent  and  increase  of  tlie  national  territory  and  dependencies, 
of  private  property,  of  consumption,  and  in  the  productive  powers 
rfJ^SftjgH*^ip**!^MiR  lw,N»:W/3*  c(Wi««4eNi*/e^  taoif  tthhmi^ 
mVmff^mPfjm.!^  WP^lft«l»  l¥*  per  «<*-e  to  aOJ.vpwr  4cre,  « 
WJ<)W9fij|i>^lrlvVfrtpPJ(tW"Hn6»t4>l?is  nvtMtimdiJ^ti  the  ^entt^f 
ft^i^W^^^  <^!+h?.^9Wrt^>;  /w««  ,*ibl),fQPnsidei5ed  n-itk  refatton  to 
the  means  «ipoh  which  that  burthen  wouW'JiM9iu%  loouid  be  very 

"W^i^M^ffifo^^^iW  *.?  M»:  J7W!*'  Money  prioeB.>v«y  be  ex- 
pected to  decline  in  proportion  to  the  reduction  in  the  weight  of 

tr; ;  and  it  may  (fii^.tt^fy^fl  «t(Hl^i)|e)($|ifrehcy^  bSita  tbeji^pndatioil 
of  the  debt,  would  be  more  effective,  fo»  the.  porpose^of  fitftisb 
expei|c^^if|s,  ^an  .|^,qui:roQcy(  oi  thet  ye|W  \ 7§!^':  it' ' will  be  pre- 
sumed, at  the  rate  of  not  ietalhantwetHylptf  cenpti'f'It.  may  be 
efUf^dfir^^  f^.^tke  ^iUirijg^jwoulii' become  eqiiol  taonc^ehiilwg^and 
two-pence  halfpenny,  nearly,  of  the  currency  of  ibb'jtear^ll'Sft. 

^^jtbisca^thf^. sixteen  stiiiliogs  tmdtfareepdnee  irhioh  would 
remain  10  the  landed  proprietor.  ff^Tfsl^  after.  saJkrvcting  the  as- 
sessment of  fifteen  per  cent.,  would  become  equal,  for  the  purpoM 

*  It  is  obyioiis  thai^  the  alteration  of  mpney^j^r^SiSiope  Xh^yvff  Vt^ 
vwies  in "dm^etit'srtiiations,.  la  towns,  p^riici^jarly  in  th^  mexrppoliS(i  the 
^aiiSetttk^e  Is  greater  than  in  the'coubtry ;  and  the  variance  bettt^een  differ* 
eut parts  uf  the  country  rs*€otif^iderable:-  atatoul^tiohef  dunymbti  a^olicatioa 
caonpt  tbefisfore  be  given*  The  rettkss  will,  uf  couf se^'adjiast  the  caltobflieii 
io  the  standard  of  his  uwh  infurmation.  .  .v>  --      '  .1 

*  Taking  the  rent  at  25  years  purchase  -     .  .    £^ 
Tl*  aSi^esttn^t  of  J5  per  cc^t  would  be               -             *     S  15  ojr  .. 

atfi«efert«tit.St.  9d.  p^annifM.  v  •  » 

*  By  the  word  currency,  as  used  in  this  tract,  is  meant  simfly,  tbe  fAwl^r 
ef  monev  in  coibmandiog  the  possession  of  the  necessaries  aod  fcsfifoth  of 
me,  without  regard  to  any  distinction  between  a  metallic. and  a.  paper 
cttrrNM^. 
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of  ,6<'^>^h  expenditure,  to  nioeieen  shillings  and  sixpence  of  the 
CiftErency  of  1792. 

Jn  effective  value,  as  compared -\ViiW  the  pre^tiit  ttme^^lliVim-. 
proveiiient  -^^ouid  his  mty»m»t>»a«d  ^'hrff"fffeHcfent.*ifnd  the  Vent 
might  be  e^pfoiefi  #o  be<  vi^Jl^  pa**f  ^'Ifi' 'Mntferf  ^^oprietc^Yrtix 
rapect  oi  Bri|i*l^,itaini^  »«*  fejli^iitttiir*!  rt  'm\X^f  "^eingln  a 
^iix'dUi^)^  MillsnQH^tn  <l**|«wel»i#l^n<y«hJk^and?d^pri)prtfetftrhif  mS*^* 

9pnum,  (even  fiUgjyoiWgum^lWik^  c/^lMII'^iiK^aM!)'  ((odHT t/^me 
superior,  in  thi;  piQfi^ArtibKtii^M'lt^ 

to  1500i.  per  annum.  A  great  improvement,  but  fwt  more  than' 
commettsjugate  with  the  improvement  and  increase  of  the  national 
territoru  and  dependencies,  and  the  national  progress  inttbeufafui 
aiid.priiacimJ^^^^^     v.ru  vn  V  »*  ^^-^^  ^^  ^^  ^'^^f\  • 

If,  bovi^^Vp**^*^  'tht'iooi«»t»4mdNl«ft^}ttphi^nt?*Qf^R^ 
the  laudeji  pfoprwU>»^(wbntrS«^io»th^  «i'Ppte<i«^^        ^"*^^"aW«!) 

should  tiod  i\iiii.e^um<^i*mfin^mmi\i  miv^mif  Vf^hf^9|^t 

Mrith  the/lughe^  f^gi^e  iUI%6iiel«*|ircrt^f^t^,VMlitfe'tiimtirf^^^ 
rent  might  ei)S4i^tt|ndi}ral.i^>fll«MMVif|t«|i^^ii)bytt^t'*<^ 
vantages  f<Qo*^t}u|3il^id«lMfca6tiil>iPh»K*^B^         "^^^  7  ^ 
Other  descriptiooi^Qf  pE|)||«il9i'»a#«  hi^^e,^')lKff^  '^oT^si 
iipon  the  .fiaa)e.eaUl|i»tfl(ofiuii^iittlafM(^Viilhef6T'di)5Yi^T,  Sii^^ 
thalike  referenc^jtg^^itMfei€«*eil*tHl«:  >^  .u  .i»4i  U^  tu  nr 
*  ..The  BENT,  0«>0«Wi»lfcL»NaM»»^ViE»>  vtodW^e/haps,'  erai^ffiy 
decline..   If  a^j  «<;i(ibi8ll.M4l«io«i^i4f  4leitMM'l^|/d116€e'4^ 
proprietor  who  recpiM^^iiisQr^aMMA  tlWi^Htil^;  fktiimHit  only, 
pf  the  currency  of  1792,  would>ittk^^  ^^^-^  ^i^£m^ 
I^ess. )he  contribution     15    per  cent.  -  9 — 61 

in  a  cMtroncy  wb^ch  would,  progressively, 
become  equal  to  20  per  cent,  more  than  -  r 

the  currency  of  1792,  or  -'  **»'  '^  • '  IVf*  4 


.jj;ni.i^WHi  4 


-  In  this  case,  the  sunf  of  fifty-one  pounds.  ^\hiqu  vvii^L|l^j|tf^i|iDi  u> 
the  proprietor,  after  subtracting  the  assessment  ^of  fi^|^g^  percent, 
would  become  equal  to  sixty-one  pounds  ^our^3bjliii^g^fil^iei«:ttr- 
rfencyof  1792.  Which  in  effective  value,  as  com|D9f'^4  1*'^^^  the 
present  income,  is  an  improvement  of  upwards  of  thirteen  per  cent. 
The  iwrEREST  OF  mon  ey,  supposing  the  same  rate  of  interest 
in  each  period,  is  less  effective,  in  the  year  182Q,  than  in  the  year 
1792,  in  the  proportion  of  two-fifths. 

If  1000/.  per  annum,  in  the  year  1820,  be  admitted  to  be  net 
more  than  equal  to  6OO/.  per  annum  in  the  year  1 792,  the  interest 
pf  money,  although  maintaining  the  same  rate,  is  in  effect ^  two- 
fifths  less. 
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TIm  }im^^  ^  ^  Public  Debti  bcriiig  caleoktod  to  reiMkr 
di9  cfinrepcy  SKOte  •ffiictiye  than  tven  in  the  year  1798,  ifhm 
|pK|^l^fipe  VM  f<|iiwl  to  l«if  pence  of  the  ptMcnt  currency,  a  periob 
rep^f  joi  niofly  pounde  far  inlcpreet  of  money  at  4|  pi^r  cent.* 
'eqnal  in  effective  veloc  to  IM.  enly^  of  iImi  cnrtencjr  of  1798| 
VjOfiM  \^  reqnimi  to  pay  15  per  ccnt.^  or  SOOl^iin  tvepect  of  Ae 
piri9cip#l  witm  of  tOQOl^  whack  vo«Idieaee.  rettaifting  17<XI/.| 
pfojtiicf  wbeireof,  et  the  aame  rate  of  kitarest,  would  be  lK78  10 
per  mmmp  which  pinceiiifnly  would  beooaMetnal 
tq  9Ql«r  i^wrt*  Aoae  tba»llie  cnfitney  of  179S,  of        15    5 


1>e  fell  Mm  of  A09U/.»  at  41  per  cent,  per  annnm,  produces 
90/.  per  annumy  in  the.  ledttoe^  onniency  of  ISflO,  equal  to  not 
B^pfn  thpn  547.  of  ^  Mnrtncy  of  17e8«  Hie  eum  of  1700/.  re- 
mmaing,  after  auhlraeting  the  contribution  of  15  per  cent.,  would 
produce  7|S/.  IQ$*  mr  anouniy  ofual  to^Olit.  l6i.  of  the  currency  of 
I70ii«  M  Ihii  icam^  the  iiyipfoveaient  upop  the  preaent  xmc^me,  i& 
feipfct  of  the  first,  mentioned  sum  of  fUQO/.  after  paym^ent  of  th« 
»mfm4  anosipsnt,  would  beiMM^  p«r  c#nrv 

U  would,  If Qwever,  probably  happen,  in  numerous  cases,  Aat 
9p(smkj  m  all  mspcds  eligible  or.  desirable*— security  e^uial  ta  the 
bilMrto  t^pm^  aacurtty  of  ^f a?erb«ieat  aOnoMnS-M^ould  not  be 
pbtabsd  ^  4|per  cant.  If  kbo  smpposedr  thatt  pet  <;ent.  only, 
4fOjal4  bt  »btiM^  the  income  from  17OO/.  w^M  be  '^  \£5I  0 
add  to  per  osnt  m  befism  •  •         -•  .  •     10    4 

•  jB8l    4 


(f  < 


^^ck$  m  el^iHre  Tdoe,  is  upwards  of  tkitiem  per  tttkti  increase 
upon  the  efWlive  value  of  the  income  of  90/.  first  mentioned,  in 
m  emmmf  of  the  pmaent  time. 

Wi^  regard'^' fDBi^ie  SAL Auins,  pay,  and  PKNSiojia,  an 
iaqome  of  |00/.  per  annum  {a^d  in  the  like  proportion  for  any 
truster  or  leaser  aum)  wouild  be  reduced  to  85/.  But  100/.  is 
povT:  equal  to  JIM.  only,  in  the  year  179^ ;  Und  in  the  event  of  the 
liqiudation  of  die  Public  Debt  ....     jgs5    0 

'  addiog.*dD|>er  cent,  as  before   -         ^^        •        -   •    17    0 

—  ■  I    iWj    ml 

would  be  e^ual,  in  the  dureacy  of  179i2,  to     ...     j6102    0 


mm 


'  Taking  ,t^rcte , per  i:e(Qt.stoc^  at  <^,apcl  other.  Goveriunent  stock  at 
the  prdiitairy  relative  price,  the  interest  or  annuity  i^  eqtial  tp  foucaod  a 
half ']^r  cent,  for  money. 
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£100  per.aDiium  is  now.  equkl  to  66/.  per  ^ent.  per  attnulii'dnlyy 
io.Mie. currency,  of  179^;  85/.  per  annum  \voil4d' progressively 
bec^ADis  equal  to  one  bondred  ai)d,lwo,poup4st0f,the. -currency  erf 
t^eyear  179^;  which  ja  ai^  ^imptpv^line^nl  ojC  ufifyardatof  se^nty 
percent.  U4>of)tAf,.pi;^entii3^pc«>^.  i. .   u,  ^  <   .„.  .<«  .- 

THE  ST0Cfi^HOj(«,9B^fS?UB^l4P  OFFICBR,  and,^U  Olfcer  PBHSONS 

ip  ite  ^MoyV»^^;pf. Pq B^l>9  P^,Y  AN,p,aif  ciOrM«)i  wo^ld^ ^  ^flbct^ 
be  benefiteds^^fji^r  Jljhe,,aiibtraciiQn4af  ^he^prppos^  Aasefsmetit  of 
fifteen,  per  ce^iit.,  to.an  etxtenitiyaryipg  bc^tw^^  tbirite^ and^sevienty 
per  cent,  in  their  respective  incomes.  ^  ^ ,   p 

That  .js,  suppos^pg^the,  pref^t,rgte,jof  jent  of  Jand.iKOtJ^oide- 
cline,  the ,  rent  of  dwelliqg-b^if^efsi  to  incline  pm-tbirdj  and  adipit- 
ting  the  e^-8tjQtcjif;Jb<^ld|$rn^9Jt.t9,juqiv^^^  nmneroUA  oi^es^ 

^t  a  higher  rat^,<jjfiiut€r^ftt fh^fS  RWFQ^t,..,^  >     ^     >*     ;.    .  ^ 

,  ThecQn4itipp.,ft)5.tj>p  i;A^>fP#.^)P'i«^i(9  ^  bei^gaustainrd 
and  imp)r,9.y^d.t , , ,  t. . -,.,    ,^,. ,;.•*.     ■•//./  •   t.i-"    w-TJi  -  ;      '  .    ■ 

n  To  establish  the  farmer  in  a  condition  to  support  the  peasant^  to 
maintain,  his,  owP  fan^ily  ip,  th^  cppifoils  proper,  to  his  ^talibn  in 
society,  and  (o  !{i)ak|Q,9»p7i)peri.4^  li)?^rarf  fetmfl^to  ^e  proprietor 
of  the  soil,  i^  U^^.firjitP.^j^Pf^.in.;l^^,redMctk)n.c|^^^ 

rates.-  ^,,  i^*-..  ->'f;')  7r'*<  <»* ' ''.  ,  ^  **'•  •  ^  '  '•  -j^f  >•  J  j^.-^i' 
.'  The  supply  «f  graip,;^i|a  other  j^ia^ive  produce,  atprices  properly 
and  si^ffi/ci^^^Aly  ij^q^d;^  j^  Ah^f  ImTf  ,  |?ut,#n^porjtant  iand.  flvenl^^l  {in- 
ject, t9>§  esFPi^c^fid;  ^)rt!i<5^»Pto^  *<>mW  foUpw  surely,  but^ra- 
duaUy,«,a9;  the;(;9,^Qfqi^Q(;e  M  w  ^il^^f previously  afiiordfe^^  the 
farmer, of prod4Cipg fit ^^^ppUt, .,..,.,  .    '       .^    .  ,»   r.-     .,11- 

.  The  prqposed .  impqedi^^,  pr .  eafj^y  reduction  of;  jjf^tips  ^d  ^es, 
and  the  anticipatjed  amj^Upr^tion  of  th^. condition  ofntb^ppqri  to 
which  might  be  added  ^e  repeal  of  the  assi^ss^d.ta^e^.ti^rii^^m- 
inedisitely  upon.lmsbfipfhy,  wouM  euabla  tbe.farA»ejr,  ^n  i^^W^,  to 
produce  at  a.che^p.^  rate.  .  ^  .   .  ♦ ,- ,  v.)  , ,  v  >    ♦ 

And  the  laws  regulating  the  import  pf  foreign  g^aj||,,wpm|(j[  pre- 
vent a  precipitate  or  undue,  decline  in  the  market  pric^for  grain  ; 
whilst  a  gradual  reduction  of  the  price  regulating  the  admission  of 
foreign  grain  (which  a  reduced  cost  of  production  would,  from  time 
to  time,  admit)  would  protect  the  consumer  against  the'^ypient  of 
any  undue  price. .         -.  ^-    .  * 

Under  this  course  of  proceeding,  the  reduction  of  the  rent  of 
lapd  does  not  appear  to  be  in  any  manner  necessary ;  it  is  therefore 
presumed,  that  if  the  average  rent  of  land,  at  this  time,  be  twenty 
8nillm|;s  per  acre,  the  rent  of  land  generally  might  remain  at  that 
rate,  and  in  particular  cases  might  admit  of  increase. 

And  if,  after  the  liberation  of  the  country  from  debt,  it  should 
appear  that  that  rate  of  rent  could  not  b^  supported,  without 
limiting  the  importation  of  foreign  grain  by  law ;  the  great  w^ht 
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of  the  hrnded  proprietors,  in  the  legislation  of  the  kingdom^  affords 
sufficient  assurance,  that  such  limitation  would  not  be  removed 
wiHR«l«»th<»ii"aisei^t'att«Yfdrt^tii-rcrice;  and  consequently,  that  if  any 
KittiHrtoA,  iri*l¥spgrt  6f  Ae^JhitJdftatiori  of  foreign  grain,  should  be 
necessary  to  the  support  of  the  interests  df  fh'^  lahded  proprietors, 
80*fi1iWltatJ6n'%('diff#brf*cofitiifufea/  Th^  pliblic  debt  ttdng  liqui- 
dift^>8|hfeW{fe»o(f%A*V,  so  fai*  ^i'Aii^'t  dfe^entf  i/poh'llfe'regulation 
of^llfe' mp^i^ f(Ji¥igW ffalfa;  ^difld  H^ 4rf theif  oWii^biitfs.  Th^ 
puMtefd«M«%eltfg^«ttJaWh/^Htfi*ii*^4'*^irf*ii  68untry  could  or 
ougtfftd-pr«^«*Sr>i^aft]fsfyriy  rekddhiMk  ptirpOse  of  Vhe  landed  pro- 
prietorsF  '' 

Tfce-  ^r'^R'^HATVt'rMA'KtJIFACl'tT'R'ER,    ANO'    T^ltADEi,     might 

bepfet^WcdiMti'f^il^Ct'ef  MiV  description  of 'goods,  Ihe  duty  on 
whtefifh^Tft^WPtRfe- isOBJebf*^brffe^fcfcti6W'oW*'re'^^^  ds  already 
si^gested,"  by  the  return- *BP  ffl8 'd<rty*|)fe1d'l)'y  tfi'i^nVbn  g^oods  on 
hm^m^m'ifitVt  fJ^WteuS^t^Syftifetft^^dP  thfe  dlit/ftoifld  be  ascer- 
tained.   To  thb  extent  a  decline  of  price  would  nofptej'ddice  the  • 

AWd' fh'ffe^t-Jt^'tte'ttirtH^^^d^liHe  6f'tft6tf6y  friers,  most- 
dei«^tf«bs*W'|c»VW'^];iif'^flW*  W^WtaW^y^i'iebtt  ife'at  this  time 

ra(fcl|8»fe^eM^ft*lh^rlc» V*«?fr^ "iJ^^k'^^  domestic  and' 

foreign,  have  been  so  lowered^  as  to  leave  little  ground  of  apprei 
hertMSW<br^f  fllr*<fr'lrtit«ed?d{e'dedlHtfe  df  price;  from  the  proposed 
m^Jfil^«(dBAf^tytf  !fWW»*fe'^ofr!fib^Ai^n'cfP'tt&t  dciMBtitueht  of 
prtefeJU*icfc  Vf^sTstrfW  Vh^  *rttt'^\itfy*^iW  agamst'^ny  tendency 
to  fitfiita^1ftite*lftW'*t^Hi«lttt;^ihaybb^o'^po^W^^^^^  of 

the  effect  of  the  general  improveifr^t  of  the'  country ;  and  in  paflr- 
ticute-^tRe^^jbrifemeJ^iiribri  of  th^  removal  of  the  impedimenta^ 
whicli'thfe  lifgh"dutiiis"pVesent,  to  the  advantageous  revision  of  the 
Brititfi  6ofi^iriyf<Hal  system. 

EWrtHlaBJr,»>c?<l^f  hittbey  prices  (than  ihfe  mere  reduction  or  repeal 
of  duties  would  in  the  first  instance  justify)  ate  to  be  expected  ;  but 
there  ^tfS^nBtf^i^^jSytff'^i^  be  any  ground  for  the  apprehension  of  a 
suddffl  iR'(^(3?*lU  Wd'rtfet  value,  n6r  to  apprehend  that  a  dedine  in 
mone;^'f)H(ces  H^louId'htittWp  'the  fair  and  desirable  provision  of 
the  meSHJ*ori\i1fcf;  ufeder'the  adfvantage  of  less  cost. 

In  respe'St  6i  debits  and  credits,  the  public,  on  the  balance,  must 
be  indebted  to  the  merchant,  manufacturer,  and  particularly  to 
the  tradesman,  (unimportant  as  respects  any  alteration  in  the  value 
of  the  currency,  in  the  detail,  to  the  debtor ;  but  important  in  the 
aggregate,  to  the  creditor)  and  the  advantage  of  the 'improvement  • 
in  the  effective  value  of  the  currency,  would  be  in  their  favor,  in 
the  proportion  to  which  the  public  is  so  indebted. 
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As  between  themselves,  the  balance  is  due  from  the  tni4«Mm^ 
to  (1^  qg>erQ^ant..an(l  inaimfacfurer^i,  Tfl}^  i^^/  wowl^  ffcciv*.  liM| 
benefit  to  be  aerived  from  the  change  in  the  value  of  the  <fWnRfrjr{ 

but  as  the  debt  due  f>;oq^,rkb'Efr^4(m,i.^^(f'^^^?!^'^^  ** 
must/however,  be  expecteO^j^fMt'^/^  eym^^^ftft  f^smbpf 

etception,  Mm^mik^m mmmi  mmmi^mi^nnw^i 

of  all,  in  the  great  and  general  improvement  of  the  conntig(,/^ 

Uge  of  grq^B»9r^P^  SA^^W  P«tt«BS!pfP^»fo?v4^^^Sfll>MWr 
toe  ease  and  comfort  which  are  the  proper  fruiu  of  nalional  power} 

but,  on  the  contrary,  wa«  involved  in  distress  and  suffering ;   and 

the  system  of  publia  debt  having^beeii  .assigned^  as  a  pricicipal 

caui^e  of  tfatew>^^omaly>n^  Mry  ^i^  Dikul^  W^ct 

of  a  public  debt,  and'  iiil^tk^  ^m<ktti'^  ttd  consequences  of  ilis 

liquidation. 

In  tb^  'fe)iUt>4f ^{i^iAquti^^^h^rs ; 

Tii^Hfte^^«i%mMl^«viinoeto^^4n^^e^^      Mip)jfi^;'  ^^ 

<^<tflea*^*'Mtdgkk^  )iye^«irt<^j  «9^  m  mnkm^'if  ifMllic 

debt.  •  *^  ^  v^^"^ 

lamt'lK'l^dbtid'di^liddtift  ^P  biih)^1lf|ii]Mtef/'#^bdt<tf'^ 

f  erfttt  a#^i«iicB<?W5ito  1lislrtrt>ittii^  ^  >  -  oq 

That,»W  ttii/^^ft«p6df«ri^inl  %^4bii  pj^sjf^itf  df  :tte"W|in<^ 

femovedy  a  state  of  tranquillity,  order,  aM47dNDj[iara!6^it^^|}ff^ 

men»)f^;tMP6cM9mfof^'kiAI'b^pmi^^^^^^ 

pedftMS^HBftiW^^  'Wiis4*  ^rf  orSe*- of  ^ociVt^  ^btlW,  %i^«ilt 

evei^  eibp^H^dCf^btifl^fit^  ^i¥^^|k>(ta)ibtt6  ifie^^ittd-ease  6f^t|\e 

nallilny^p&^ibl't'^bd'AM  ifie'laUdi^  ^r^HH6ihv>  ahd  tb^^iklipi- 

taiist  in  particular,  would  be  placed  in  th^'^jdytiiihiit'Of  ^%7 

extelr(iiM'adi^irri{£l|^.  '  nii^%dViltt^ WfafM^ISiigfit^be  ^^pMAod 

to  result,  ^fraiAi'tfi^igi^r  "M^r^ejhtt^  <^f 'lRe'*«o^^ 

and  poulef'J"  •'''*    ''^''i^'  ^    i^'^txj  -jil*    ■*  .i^i'iJCi-  rn--. c   f.  .  n  jet*  . 

•^  And,iiidced;>i«iiii|ht1i^^ronouoli€ai^i^l^^^^  V^^?^ 

That  •  .  .in  j^  I  k.j;  t. .  .*:a  lo  nu  ....ihi 

The  imflMdiatd>aiid4fatii^^s^ti<ni'M(^  1^^ 
the  publk'  serttoi^;  6f  fourteen 'raittitiiiii  wbicfr'ii'ti^&fiud'^loi^f  be 
required,  if  the  effective  S}*8letn  bere^|;g^^/^f<^r  tiii  tlq[ifliMtipQ 
of  the  public  debt,  were  adopted/       ■  ^  ^/    i»  t*ih  x>^  H:tiq  yJu; 

The  asaessnient  upon  property,  the  iocoh^^^Mi^iMifcH^^^fiow 

'  Elements  of  a  Plan  fur  the  Liquidation  of  the  Public  Debt,  pp.  1,  2 :  7th 
Edition. 
*  *'  Further  Observations,"  pp.  41j  4i. 
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'  nib«t  etpended  in  otb«r  countriea,  or  tiecomei  the  subject  of  ucn- 

tW^^riibtfof  HRtit  tradfe  md  <h«Hng. 

Ilie  reifith*8V6f(h^  great  Weight^  ihe  sprmn  of  rMuktr;  Md 
«fl«ft>)»W,"M'bf'ffib  IflgUhrtive  checki  to  The  eff«6tuar  ioJprove. 
ftldft^M  Ae"BiWiib  cortimerfhl  iy«cm, 
''T»e«tfeMrtV<fla<Jtii«onih!'ilttbIft:VitbeAst!*V  ''•'    ' 

The  extftntive  reduction  of  pariah  ratia ; 

'«m^^<ik  Ut^tfdMficMi'fi^^  tH)J'iU6ptioti  ^FlAi«  HAUposal  which 

iAtf(MM>rf%t>Mi-,'ror'tb«^iqUiaiia6it  af>thtj  |»>«ic'aebt:  * 

T;j|a^,th,e  increase  in  ihu  Ii^^£wpirft,^^lieiijffiwjirf>f>»B»w>n|* 
■p^e^  ^nriftuww,  has  lii^n  .vf¥Q!.«o^>4^«^i^i!4uftPC  .Ihe-M 

thirty  years.  '  .    , 

1>9t>ijB^i«idii»l  ease  and  c9pia£Ht.,jar«  ;»(HiSIPflPW>Wrfiiq»«ie?  PJ*- 

portion  to  this  increase  ,flr.wmfc,fr4ti.tt#U ,«(«[%  fiWtWJ. 

the  increasing  prevaleu<^^,^^e^g;^,^tn>^^  gfn«rt% 
,  atlniitted  and  deplored.    "..,(j;'i  ./.^ii-iubi;  i<>  -ui;'-  ji  ,lt^i"  ■ 
IVt  die  piAlic  debt  is  a  c)ti^|,f;^w^iof  .t^i^iffH^WV^oufi'aj^ilt*. 
Tliat  die  public  debt  Mdiuit^.Q^,}^  ^ly^^  f^f^\^xMi§^AaXipaf 

upon  the  basis  of  a  conti^bltf(qv.oif  &fmt%()€f,ceitt^|a'be  Uvjed 

fttioa  eyerj  deiicription  of  {$wate  pro|^XMW<^i)di|lg  the  amiMint 

pftJieiniblig^d^bt.,,  II      .     ,..  _ 

Xh9t,.^i4(4)[iigi||fdatioD  of^e  d^bt  may  be  effected,  wthofut  .any 

d^g^rt^  qr  miichieyous  diaturbance  of  the  atat*  of  prop^rljt- 
That  relief  from  duties,  to  the  extent  of  thirty  millioDs  per  pnniMn, 

neaily,  might  precede  pay  levy  ip  reapect  of .  the  pappoacid  (OB- 

tribution  of  fifteen  per  cent. 
Uliat  sud)  remission  of  duties  would,  in  effect,  relievf  the  country 

from  the  payment  of   at  least  tbirty^suf  miUioiu  per  it>¥iuin* 

because  the  consumer  pays  a  considersbU  advance .  upoQ.  Iji^ 

duty  paid  by  the  merchant  or  dealer,  to  the  EKhequer,  , 
!|1iat  the  aame  remissioi^  of  duties  would  bf;  the  mewis  of  repfvs- 

sing,  to  a  great  extent,  tha  fraudulent  and  injurious  practice  of 

'  Elements  of  a  Plan  for  the  Liquidation  of  the  Public  l>«bt  of  tb»  United 
Kmgdom,  Tth  cditwn.  And  the  prcwnt  work.   . 
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sfnuggUng,  of  preventing  other  descriptionfi  of  frtttdtilent  deal* 
ing^  and  of  reducing  the  parish  naites  in  a  vevy  ooiisidtrable 
degree;  and  would  a^o  adniit  rti0 -estabtisfatiiant  ol  a^atslieniy 
under  >^hicii  tbe^gtieat  evil^  of  a'popula^icmcntceedingah^d^iifind 
for  emplojment/niigbtbe  pf^entedt'  ^[<<iFulth«rOb8itti|riiti'olis,'' 
Appendix  E,  p.  75.]  *       '  • ?'      "     '    -..;•" 

That  upon  compztingy'm'fiti&^vBvi^€»niieik!^p}iAia^,<ih^^^ 
of  rent  fnont^d  aiidHlvtei4itig4io»8eai{Uh&pl*obtfb)evate'bf<itiiterest 
of  money,  and  the  presuroeck'ratd'O^  ()^i<^9  tfiitiai,  a»d  fiti^en- 
,  diary  income^  with  the  expected  and  conaequeiif  advaiitve  in^he 
value  of  money  ;  the  present  proprietors .  of  lands,  houses,  and 
government  stock j^  and  all  persons  receiving  |>ubhc  incoipe  and 
pay,  would  experience  a  clear  improvement,  in  respect  of 
income,  considered  with-  reference  to  British  expenditure,  vary* 
ing,  in  the  respective  classes,  between  thirteen  and  seventy  per 
cent.  And,  in  particular,  that  in  respect  of  income  from  land, 
the  improvement  would  be  in  the  proportion  which  ^(XK)/.  beara 
to  1200/.  per  annum,  [pp.  4 — 7,  or  "  Further  Observations," 
Addenda,  pp.  i«8,  IgQ.] 

That  the  anticipated  change  in  the  effective  value  of  money,  as 
respects  the  reduction  of  money  prices,  does  not  lead  to  the  ap- 
prehension of  any  consequences  prejudicial  to  the  holders  pf 
agricultural  stock,  or  of  goods  in  stock;  because  this  changie 
would  ensue,  in  a  great  degree,  from  the  remission  of  duties; 
the  immediate  effect  of  which,  upon  money  prices,  would  admit 
of  remedy  to  considerable  extent,  by  the  restitution  of  dutyto  the 
merchant  and  dealer,  on  the  stock  on  hand ;  and  also,  because 

•  the  further  decline  of  money  prices  would,  in  some  degree,  be 
checked  in  its  progress,  by  countervailing  causes,  and  might  be 

^    graduated  by  legislative  means,  so  as  to  sustain  the  price,  par- 
ticularly of  agricultural  stock,  from  time*  to  time,    until  suc- 
cessive supplies,  at  diminished  cost,  should   enable  the  grower 
•or  dealer  to  vend  at  lower  rates  of  price,   without  loss  or  preju* 

♦  dice. 

That  by  the  means  proposed,  the  farmer  would  be  placed  in  a 
condition  to  support  the  peasant,  to  maintain  his  own  family  ia 
the  state  of  comfort  suited  to  his  station  in  society,  and  to  make 
'a  proper  return  of  rent  to  the  proprietor  of  the  soil. 

That  by  the  means  proposed,  also,  the  interests  of  the  merchant, 
manufacturer,  and  trader,  would  be  essentially  promoted  and 
advanced,  particularly  by  the  repression  of  smuggling,  and  by  the 
removal  of  the  obstructions  which  a  high  revenue  system 
presents,  to  the  advantageous  revision  of  the  British  commercial 
'system. 

And,  consequently; 


I 
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TlNit  the  positions  assumed  by  the  writer  are  sufficiently  esta* 
biisbed  for  immediate  practical  application :  namely ; 

Thsft-tbe  ease  and  comfort  o&Abe  British  people  are  reduced,  inter- 
ceptedy  orMpveventad,..fa|s  mcfmaof  the  .puhU^  dieh|;'aiid  that 
ihe  lii|uidiiftioii  1  of.  Che  pubUo.>debt}  would, .plgoe  [ftUclaases  and 
orders  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  advantages  whjich  they  have  sa 

weU  eamef}^. by. tbsiii  (Skill :asdJiKkistry»..bjr  Iheir  constancy  and 
fortitude ;  and  to  which  they  are^ntided,  by  the  vtaior  and  conduct 
of  tboae  who  hsrae.Cottght  aiid»oow|tteRed  for  theoi,  on  the  oeean 
and  in  the  £eld^ 
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petition  of  tDjt  ^f^tp  dinners 

OF  THE  PORT  OF  LONDON. 

AGAlKsr  iJtfY  ALTEltAtlON  IN  tHE  DOttfe^ 

ONTUtttBB. 


rv3ti>HBj>  BT  TIB'  €«inlKrrBB  of  T«B  tociBirr 

OF  SHIP  OWNBBS. 


SECOND  EDmON. 


LONDON: 


i«ao. 
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*     •  '      Jim  wi;     ..  in  •    t  i      ,«!•       •']•»-  '      ■•  •         •     : 

i    '.  '  '  t  '        t«,  "Hi ."     >    >i  J    '•     I'  /».  t       n  I'l     •..•••     1     •   •;   . 

1 1  >  i  .    .  •     '    '      •  V  •  "i^    "Trn     Mil    JTI**^    - 1  1 1    ■  •  * '  ■  r      .  I U  •  .1  H  • 

lilt     ♦»    •     '  ,iHT    •  '    »»     f         •..*>!»     I    i   i':     f-  jU'         /  ii         .  ,'     ^  !•»'> 
J,     ii     ,:  •"•     .  .ji»  ;   ";   mJ     >•■      •.•»'j)  ji-iiW*    lie     •    »i*'   '    .       i-ii    »     >      if  • 

•)1»      I    <     .1    '.     (I     .1  M   .'(i       J..'       Ill     •  '     •»!    '   ''1  H    ..»ij       '     '»»•     '.    tj 

■  H'  .     '        <.;'••!     •!    nj'     ;.*'.!»     J     •'  »         I'll    f      >         ",l(      '.II'  '."•/■    'Jl>       I 

-  •    •  I J     ,.  J   ,      .    .       n  J  J  .i«  •    .45-    •:     •«!  ■jl''    1      »  l<       .i;n    1   'J    tl!  -Jl 

o'uJ.   '. -ii»'    '    \j  nrTff^^'^rrr    -n    *«      •  uj^i^  >  rtitfti-n 
I  ^  I*     ».♦  fM    'i^jf     i)»     •  "  Mir-i    '♦  ir  ♦^  •  •       ii   it  »  •*  ^-sn  'irtf  |(>  '^ii 
•,»     '     •"  J      .•      ^    pj«i    {..    .  •      v'  ^  .  i'»         .  M   ■   iiJ-     i;  III  i)io 

j>     .■;.!•  if*'   '  •  ii'^^     /f*.  •     I»»    ';    .'Ji    ••■  '       ,M''       .-n-Kl     iVt 

I  FRBL  ]( iny  dutytO'bMir  tby  ^edtmcmyio  ^  tr4ltb  ^Hbr  tfUe* 
gations  comfiMi«<i  *in»4h^  petition tn4>w,iiti'tlie'haFfidtf<of  nif  hoooraMe 
friend,  tiici  Member  for* the  City  of  Lofickpft;  inidito  g»7«»te5P  bMt 
support  <lo  the^  prayer  of  dkepetinottfefGri*''^  »  •  ""     <  ^imm.  hivA 

They  stalei?hQt  <  th^y  uPd  i^b&t'vtig  *tttid<er>grefe(t  Eiiid<iseiiiou0  diffi- 
culties) els' weH' from  thede)|M^si9ion'of  H;otafliineroe>  sti  from  the  boin- 
petition' of  foreign  -  ship' owners^  candiMfact^  of  "tfae  Gase'ttUfeir- 
tunately-  bearitbm  out  teo^ell  iii'>theraMM^tion;  for  fiP'id^tip- 
tion  of  pi^ptrty  lta{i$ '(Mbaii«te/ibeeBi'depr«diflted^Jto''4H0b^ 
tent  as  that  of  the  Briri^«hip'o^¥neFis^>>  i'ttdmilj  tbiat^dn  khe  bffMk- 
iiig  out  of  the  latenv^ry'thcf'tnltte  of  shipping' rOSe>>  thfe  ^ritc  *of 
freight  advanced,  and*  that  tKe^  ftbip  o^omers/tA  coiiiition  ^khi  Ihe 
landholders,  the  maRufectUrers>'4iDd  all  otkeriolassesof 'the^coni* 
munity,,  enjoyed  for  a 'tittle  a  consi^rable  ^hare  of  prosperity* 
Ships,  however,  are  but  of  limited  donation  ;^' they  last fpom (fifteen 
to  t%\enty  years,  according  ^to'  the  goodness  of  the  material«<  of 
which  they  are  built.  The  war  continued  more  than  twenty  years ; 
and  thtrefore  almost  every  merchant  vessel  now  in  use,  baaibeen 
built  at  the  high  rate  of  war  charges.  The  war  gave  us  acnonopoly 
of  the  carrying  trade  of  almost  all  the  world,  and  diips  were  built 
to  meet  the  demand ;  but  at  the  peace  we  restored  most  of  the 
colonies  we  had  conquered,  to  their  former  owners,  and  each  nation 
resumed  that  share  of  commerce  which  she  had  formerly  enjoyed* 
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To  add  to  the  distress  of  the  ship  owners,  near  a  thousand  sail  of 
vessels  which  bad  been  engaged  in  the  transport  service,  were,  at 
that  very  ^ime  discharged.  The  surplus  of  tonnage  then  became 
so  great,  that  it  was  impossible  to  procure  employment  for  vessels, 
even  at  freights  which  would  pay  the  expenses  of  navigating  them; 
and  the  consequence  was,  a  great  depreciation  in  their  value.  In 
proof  of  this,  1  will  state  to  the  House,  that  about  the  year  I81IO, 
J  built  one  ship  and  purchased  another,  of  rather  more  thaq  four 
hundred  tons  burden.  £ach  of  these  ships  cost  me  14,0002.  The 
depreciation,  in  their  valuf,  aj^^sine  fn>miagi^  may  be  estimated  at 
d,00(ll.;  blit  such  has  bdeh  the  fcfl  in  the  price  of  ships,  that  these 
vess^s  are  only  valued,  in  tiie  policies  of  insurance  effected  upon 
them  for  the  voyages  on  which  they  are  now  engaged,  at  3,800/. 
each. 

It  would  be  unfair  not  to.  admit,  that  the  return  of  peace  did  for- 
tunately open  some  new.  channels  of  trade,  which  provided  employ* 
raent  for  part  of  our.  surplus  shipping.  The  private  trade  to  India, 
¥rhich  was  opened  on  the  rt'u9u  ik  u^'  the  Company's  charter,  was 
one  of  this  description ;  and  according  to  the  statement  of  a  noble 
JLordin  another  place,  61,000  tons  of  British  shipping  were  en-* 
ployed  in  it  last  year.  The  losses,  however,  in.  this  bifaii(h  of  tsade, 
Uave  been  so  great,  that  mau^  pf  the  ships  at  first  engaged  in  it 
haHt^^tfditifor  tloi8tti|ibeir)tfl»ikk)tQ(ihe><Bittiah/Cok>Aiesin  North 
j^rtwiTSiM ^jQttoilStiBWstjdiailjKf.fQltoviw  their  eci%m^\t.  Peace 
also  foeiiwBeci  a^fcee  cMssmitiication  between  the.p4>wers  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  for  soma  tiMnetiMQ  eiijoyed  almost  a  monopoly 
•fttheiftcarrying.trade«<.ltie.Miell.kuown  thattbe  BritifihAag  was  the 
only  .European  flag  reapeicAedtby.tbe  JBfsrbapy  powers.  Our  ships 
^)bere£oi:e,  navigated  the  >Medilerraoean  in  perfoct  security,  and  weDe 
insucedat  peace  premiums  ;;wliiie.  those  of  otber  nationa  were  ex^ 
posed  to  Capture,  and  conse^u^mly  were  obliged  to  pay  war  pre« 
foatuma.  .  Indeed^  th^y  had  not  only, to  insure  their  ships  and  car* 
goes,  but  their  crews  also ;  for  such  policies  were  frequently  effected 
at  Lloyd !s.  The  masters  were  usually  valued  at  100/.,  the  mates 
at  80/.,  and  the  seamen  at  dO/.  each ;  which  sum^,  in  case  of  cap- 
ture,.  wciiei  appropriated  to  the  redemption  of .  the  parties.  .This 
state  of .  things  gave  us  so  decided  a  superiority,  in  the  carrying 
trade  of  the  Mediterranean,  that  not  less  than^ve  hundred  sail. of 
Sritifih  ships  were  employed  in  the  corn  trade,  between  the  Black 
Sea  und  the  different  ports  of  Italy,  exclusive  of  the  trade  from  one 
part:  of  the  Mediterranean  to  another,.  ;. But,  Sir?  in  one.  of 
tfaose.fittii  ,of  magnanimity  to  which  we  became  subject,  in  conse- 
quence of  being  bailed  as^the  deliverers  of  Europe,,  we  thought 
pxpper  to^uip  an  sirmanient  against  the  Dey  of  Algiers,  (jibe  only 
ally*  who- remaiiied  faithful  to  us  during  .the  whole  war,)  in  order 
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l9  piiifeda  tod  to  the  predatary  practiciii  of  die  Bacbftry  piomm^t 

aad  .we  certainly  did.a9lHoyi(eetfae1^hef^|tKU»l]^^^ 
Saidiniant)  .JN^p<»U|%$|^,iaiiii^^|piiei|^  ^^^twm  of 

the  liai)|9  9Dll  livflft4>£#r  ^rdcmflsTf^trnfaiVfi^  jBfi^^  of 

liioie(a8  (oul)4iw^»9(t^  U)ai^«rl9iUi9Ub9^1«9n9jf;blod/^blitfiiltber 

Mit^flfiilHB  .>ff|i^  ji^t  all  ri^i^  ^yifqptm^^yiffit§^fi{^^  m^ifi^fAk 
to  oil  ^4^^  /^sy^ef^M^f^^^eB^f^  <iite|jitM»ad»lritfjiP»l^^^ 

to.im^#ii|g}e -Br^tiA  step^t,)bi9p9^fnt  ^09^i||y^..Tn^<<qher.V§Hloli 
of  tra()a..wiii<^tfiei9»4^>ff9  t|i«or#t|$fi|<pf |^^j|^wc(ilaft%frtg  i^^ 
extensiyf ,  ^iM  [iif^^CI^  (^  1h€|(|/i^I^^ 

kwal^i  Q9f^  tb9ll^n4jJ%e|i«M^id|§i|di|^ 

iave9t||«9  ^^^Hj^iM  ji^  $  hmdif f^^  B4|i*!  lAiafflWwD  4%  Jcl  J>ffe^#fc^ 

ift  tbf,^^  ^c\mii  ^Jm  ^r^fmmi^H^  5rfo^?#l«R»§W«l% 
and  t))|i .  JJotiae >G90i(9r<  wDWf}§i!i*i^if4wil^^r , j«*BWa!|ftfe>^^ 

of  thai)  ,pl9«m»  :3?hf^Se^9iJliftiJ^  feW-JlP^i|r^^WB4i#i«^<IIWfO 
tons  burden,  was  laandieGl  in  1818^  and  cosUl2,)^^r^hf^^§r^^  aafal 

ia  l8«Qipafl*?ft  lpav^wi|iiij9IM^^y§0bii^|^  of 

foav  bundled  «<kI  We«B  Pmi^m  Jmi^tm^%1»f^SkS9Bf'id9n4 

tod  in  1800,  wai  «<*i/9f  A«PQA<jijP»^  Hh5lw^riQfe(feiiJ5f*HSdred 
and  sevebteto  H>9t>>.^WI»*>9l)u0«i^i)^f$ii|k$(AQO(^  wrf  »^  w 
l$«0,*for  3>»50l."  TheSt.ii*||cfcf^,ri#;repair*ind  fittiai^  in 
Id^lS^  ]nd«pendei}t<tf  tlioJtbe«^rif9i^€^rldi^Aip>  7>iOO/«f  andwas 
99ld  m  18£&,  fotSfiOOL  Va^  J,M9nRaffl^8>  of  six  hundred  Md 
forty-six  toDa,  \va8  built iA.18i7>^nd  costSS^OOOl*;  after  makiott 
one  voyage  only,  she  was  sold  in  1880^ for  between  12 aiid  ISfiOOii 
These  facts  show  the  nu^  inability^f  the  shi])  owners  to  bear  ai^ 
farther  disadYantage,  and  that  the  losa  of  the  timb^  trade  with  tli« 
Britidi  Coloaies  id  Nor  A  America^  must  aompletQ  their  rnin.  ^ 

if  it  is  soppo^  that  the  ships  and-  seamai  now  empkgred  itt 
btiagtac  tiflnkber  fram  die  Britiih  Grfotttesyan^t  be.ei«aged  a^^  th# 
lama  tiad^  to  the  north  ef  Europe^  the  answer  is^  that  two  etitum* 
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stances  render  diis  tmposaible.  Iq  the  fint  pbcc^  iht  TOjafs  to 
Ae  Bftkic  b  «o  much  sborter  tbm  tbat  to  Nordi  Attiermy  tfant  t&« 
lwii#i|Hld)»'W(AM'«ot^Mttfp^Uftlf  thft^aitibtr  of  thipfl^  or  Inciis 
Itt  ^tatnemt  ^cb^  rfl^ihir'tnM«  %«tilNiin  GfMt  Biitidil  ftad  be# 
eoloififeV)  mm9ti  (be*  *€9j#f M  iw  4n<  SvMnb  »bi|>»  onlf ;  but  tbtt  widi 

beibto  tb^fl  01146^ t^but(iifi'llM)Hi«^^  trm^,  i  MFetmUM  lb  stat^j 
Crfita^MltfM  Akttlkil^Mi(Prb«i^iMM>l  fT'lMis  ^sK)pping,  efM(doyed 

flwIf^AWetfthdliiiil^fei;**  htM»ed^«ti<Weiity^aef<etitPite  werd 

fottifil.  *''4%k>  ^uidi^MI  M  'iti^'tbi  nittt^e  oF  tlHiijr;  ^0¥  ijmker} 
irmf  ^iiinp^*(bki^ptMMiimff*cPM^Pi^,  iftd'HMmaUb'  i^^,  aire 
atM]ii6#er4D^:tMib0#ib«6f  &n^at>e  ^(bkh  varOiMtJMlatn'.'  Tba 
iNia^lttitMltei^tbriiAttb^  we^'ai^  A^tMsari^  tl6 

pN^^bl^  tbe«iii!di^irt'<lf^'<mr'iMftibMl  debt/*fil^  the  '(^ibe  of 
nld)9Jim^<^e^iiyKtb$n^'tfial'h^  by  Ubot^t  atfd^Attitefore, 

t«^%i^^^<thjk<r#  cotflii^bufA^fied-#itb1flx«tk»ii/a^'t^  eaft^com^^ 
pewWiA^^ttRH-  6dttllti4eB  %bere  tfliMibif  is  eoM^firtiifb^'Hifb^  ig 
t«^il^)Mtje^b6l<rbbiw  itii^hig^iiiliAH^  ii  teli9^'1d«a,  4ft  lb«%.  icr 
a^W'tic^i^iltsVoii^  Mll«a^4«4^t<ljrreftA^M<^MFbi{^i  "IT  tbd^ifresaflit 

red«ei6»,%l^<liil[ft'>fl<kd^  tii^^i^id^  TSMe;iti^  kM&iMabkf  coak 

mm^m^M  b^^if  the  tMnHgtr  e^(tt^j^«tlTii  it^  #^%e'(tidi!rhbled 
wiMi^ifiVII  M#dr  «al^hia^  foM-MI^  Win  M'^l^ttii^^'^ialbaif 

MtavHi4ik<^  "^riif^dj^itfiti  "dr^Ue'^^bf^^^ 

io|?'n¥«^')l^<te^^  1^ luli^^^iJicPelf \Mlftctive  from  foreign 
«^at^«fklm.  t^>ltH^t^l^(H^bteil6^ifll«tnaii>  tke  PreaideiU  of 
A^adH^idfT^ide^'^4lA));i^<ii^  op 

di«^frin^>i^B^aih^tl|^M#idl)M^  of  pfractice, 

i^i^Abifct^  IrdlAdkte^'fiftlb^iiliiy  iMfe  ^icp«iH^aK:y  ^  his  suggeatson 
a«fl^Ae^J^otGk^^dH<fi^ftM  l^ei^'UrtM  and  aanailDced  his 
i>iteAi&ti%f  tyrh^Mg^fofwtttti'  soaAe't>rop^dkion  of  ttiat  sort,  in  the- 
coaril^  the  p#^«i6tit  aessidn  of  l^riiam^t.  i  really  heatd  that 
^tfi/Motl^  -bi^  widi  surpriae  and  ^roncera ;  with  siirpribe,  as  1 
M  eVi^'been'acetistofned  to  hear  fahn  sapport  vn^asures  foundeii 
^  true  principles  of  cooittieirdiai  policy ;  and  Mrith  conomr,  as  I 
^^  congetemiourty-^ersuadedi  that  of  ail  the  wfld  ,and  extravagaiit 
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projects  tlmt'wottld  I  foHow  the  unqoiiified  adoption  of  ifae  prin* 
cipies  so  broadly  laid  down  in  that  petitioDyi (but  which- the* 'Ho-* 
noraMe  Member  who  pntaen^d  m  ^  mmv  -jiHiioioml^  qiNtliiied  ia 
his  speech^)  none  covdd^<bB;'iaaigiti6ii7'iitbre'''pre^nii(M<^  witb^^niisJ 
chief,  not  only  toifthe^ifote^esliR  ofah»f'Sbip'i>awiter8y4)rift«ot^' lhe» 
best  iaterealsiiof  i||ie)Cotintryt<at  larger*  tfauntbt  fi^.iWM^inte^^isk 
the  Presidlent  6f  the  .BafirdsoftTDaiit  tbmghl^irbpeP'tCMstAili^witli^ 
the  seal  of  hibappitobfllionin  ■•  r    .,»  tiu   .^s-  ^.f^  » uu/  t»n-  '»  ik»o    t 

■  Before  I'pami  Auli  the-  lAusdhiefedo  'Mbici^-^t^Te^-^'^liiAedv 
1  shall  >niake  a  few  QJbsefvaliifnSn'Upoiiothe  ^ci<ius^«rgdin€litft 
by  whioh  «be  nneasnre  in  rcoriteoipiatioh  4ia9  beefr<siip^£te4.  ^*^^-  > 
In  theVikttnphee)  it  has  lieen  iargtiedMas* 'if  t/it' wiris  ei^ei^aoti 
b^^eeh  p^nie^'  who  ha^  efifal^ckiffnS'i  tO"  oup-  pi^fetite  ;^ 
wbereaey  in  pbintrtyf  fkct^^it  is  ar  question  (^between  derr^o^U  Miit>w*! 
stibjects  and  foreigners.  We  have  beetf  toM!(liat<'we''oiight*UOf 
consider 'dU  the  World^^isfiiQmbers  of  one  great'  faiiit>f.  '^Now, 
Sir,  I  cannot  ^arry  my  hotions  of  coDsanguimtyqiitte'  ^faf^.  <  I^Jtm- 
ready- to- consider 'all  the  inbabtlBiits  >cif  my  owneoneiry  ae^ooe. 
great  fenaily^vlohifil  mbstconsideMike  iohiAiitaiils  of  ail  other^'toyn** 
tries  as 4o  niBny<i^ber  gr^t  families;  and  wtiew  I  am^aU#i/tipon, 
tO' injure  my  dwn  GOimtrijnnen  in  •  order  to  betfefit  'th^dl^'^L  took* 
upon  the.apl^licatooafin'  the  'same ••  light  4i^  if  I  were  ^lU^r^f^/ 
starve -my.  o/wn  children,  in  order  to  pfo^de  fo^  thO'ehiklmiFi^f 
StrangeitS)  and  rejeet  it  accordkigly.  '^'      <"    'v    hi-^'^      , 

/Then;  Sir^  me  ate  told'  tbattfacprotectioil  we  give  to  the  Miber. 
trader  with  our  o^  Goloniesy  is>  dictated  by  "a  s>pirit  ofihostiBty. 
towards  the  northern; 'powers  of*Ei^ropey  and' has  exiled  great* 
dissatisfacliionf  against  us  tb^roogfaoot'  the  Centttient.   ^Th/t  '^^ysVem- 
'  of  imposir^' protecting  duties^  in  favor  of  die  produce  of  Iheir^ 
colonies,  has  uniformly  been  acted  upon  for  centuries  pAsf^  and  [ 
continues   to  be  ^acted  upon«  to  the*  present  *  momeM^   by*^very' 
power  in  Europe;    and   therefore -*no   umbrage  can  -resisdnlibly. 
be  taken  against  us,  for  adhering  to  the  imiversal  praetieev    iBut 
the  complaint,  that  this  branch  of  trade  with  our  Colonies 'Origi-; 
nated  in  a  spirit  of  hostility  towards  the  northern  powers^  comes 
with  a  very  bad  grace  from  them^  as  the  truth  is,  that  it  originated^ 
not  only  in  their  hostility,  but  in  their  perfidy  and  ill-faith  to*' 
wards  us.     These  powers,  notwithstanding  the  Berlin  and  Milan 
decrees  of  Buonaparte,  continued  an  intercourse  with  this  country, 
which  was  carried  on  by  means  of  licenses^  till  the  year    1811, 
when,  at  the  command  of  their  great  master  and  our  enemy,  by  . 
a   sudden    and  simultaneous   movement,  they   confiscated,  every 
vessel  in  their  ports  that  came  from  this  country^  together  with 
their  cargoes,  to    the  value  of  not  less  than  seven  millions  of 
money.    They  probably  fancied  that  ,we  were  dependent  upoa 
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them  for  our  supply  of.  timber^  heiopy  and:  other  naval  8t6res  ;  and 
that  by  cutting  off  all  commuttitatioti  with  us^  they  would  oblige 
uf  to%«Baka  ptace<'>oB< i such* (tennsasi  they  might  thiiik  proper  to 
iaip08fitt>  B«Ht..6T9al/  Bvitain^  •  eouludfedfrom  the  <old  worlds 
foandsotttda  iieW'Oiiej«»?hev<«olni  4>okMne8;  *liDC>  discovered  re- 
souiioc»iio  thc«i,^Trlncii(eiiabled>hOTi  not' only >lo'Maiiit«li«' 'the  con- 
test^bfil/to- bring  iti^atdeDgth  iOA'dutoetosfut'tand'  gktriou^^termi- 
nation.  She  then  explored  the  forests  ofc  Canada^  ati«^^fe\ir  froiA 
thcMjthosek,aMppli«a  of  timbev  tibioli  sh4i  had  fomierly  pt<6tured 
£rQfa)^|ie'«Ballia;:raQdt  Dow^  that.illiiap  traife  has-gisown^up 'to  its 
present  beighA^*  and*  is*  carried  on<iwith<  equal  ^advantage  to-  our- 
sehr^i^r^nd  lo  our  .coloines^'  we;«ult«utely  be>dbtaithitaiMl  ndiots 
to  v^crifice  our  mutual  prospering,  at  tbe  request  Md  4br  'th%  be- 
nefit o^f  lbo8e<whoi  wish  >  to  <regaia  that  whioh  )didy««k»sS(  by  their 
own)  ailrfi^tb'jind  injustice; .  •"      -.  .i'.f»'  J  ^n. 

-    /Qseat  slrfiss.is' laid  oorthe  adsantage  ^eiahotild  disrive^lirofn 
wbfitiis  cfJIoda  nMN-eKiiberalaysbem  tevwards  ^eigvi  pbwers  ;  and 
W0<|iset  toU,  that  if  weitake  mnietfroHi  ihem  they  will  take  rtiore 
fram^u^*^  {These  oaffgoesffof  tmber/if 'iibport^dfi^oni  out' own 
C^kwiiWi  Ai^iaud  limits  be-'paid  for <  in  igoodn^frony^'tbiti' country/ 
aadoieykara  allowed' no  iconnktercial  iaterotarsewith  anyodier; 
b^t  tif  .iimpGtKtad  from  the  tBallic^tthey.'will  beishawn  ^-iif  bills  of 
enpl^^gq^tand  .thiavppQoaeds  he  inveeted  wh^reter   they  dan  be 
employed  to  the  best  advantage,  i-'fhat' foreigners  can'  ufidersell 
us^4li«pt.only  >Q99ttep0i'«just  ioferenne/frbm  the  Weight  of  tax- 
stti9lP)md€iprA  wbifib  weolabQfi  and;  from  *  whieh  they -Dree^iftempt, 
bMt)  iij^  u9\99f  a'  plaii>>  matter  v«fi  fact^  ^  admitting  <%{  vlenfonstration. 
TJm^  (iJkM9Aiah  jai  aifnee.  pQrt>  into  whidithe  goods  of  sill  i^ations 
aris>#dmitt<^i0n  qqual  terms:,  the  number  of  vessels  that' entered 
th#f)e  ]aslt«yeafii{rom. Great  Britain,  was  less  than   one  in  ten  of 
thof^hl^  enl^redifroiii  the  .other  countries  off  Europe;  a  plain 
prQ(lfidl^j9ine»4Gnibso£)tbe  articles  required  for  the  consumption 
of  the  igjUb^tantSiOf  >Ciiba  are  procured  cheaper  from  other  coun-: 
trii^  tha&iirQin  Gnsat  Britain^    This/tfaot^is  confirmed  by  another, 
ofeq^al  «Ator)etjf^'tbalithe.<v<esse)s<  engaged  in  the  timber  trade 
from  the  Baltiq^iinsteadikof  staking  goods   from  this    country  in 
return  for  their  cargoes^,  wiere  so^  generally  in  the  habit   of  going 
home  in    ballast,  that  in    order  to    encourage    them    to    take 
some  ,  small    portion  '  of    British  •  manufactures,    an    Order  in 
Counoil  was  issued,.,  permitting  the  masters  and  crews    to   ship 
private •  ventures    for, their  own  account,  without   subjecting   the 
vesseb  ,tq  any*  extra  expense .  in .  clearing    at  the  Custom-house, 
No  great  -  extension  of  the^  sale  of  our  manufactures  in  Europe 
appears:  .practicabley  because  ^  every    manufacturing    nation    has 
adopted  a .  system  similar  to*  our  own,  and  endeavours   to  secure 
the  supply  of  its  honrie  consumption,  for  the  encouragement  of 


tde ipfiMitry  of  ^sowa  si|)^ee|ff.  Tbf» qqI;  m»il9  foe  our  manii* 
%t|iref^  which  w^  fCj|D.  bop^  (q  imprave,,  ar«  our  Colonies,  and 
jtl^ose  distant  i^atipny  who  <k>  oot  inMHifi«eltti>e  fof  themaelvoi. 
Our  boiDi^  cooi^uinptioiii  pod  ow  Colonii^  nod  D^ptodeDctM,  ^ake 
c^  f^v€0-fi^htb9  gf  til  our  mavofacMir^;  aodto  throw  this  trade 
f^gfif^  ps  the  opppipfff  of  nU  reitrtctiOM  advice,  io  order  to 
^vo  fi  phance  of  extendiiig  the  other  ooe-etgbthy  troold  be  a^ng 
mt^  the.  de«periitioti  of  a  f  aa^estery  who  ^odd  pky  with  the 
pdds  8ey«D  (p  cme  tfiupst  httoielfy  rather  than  not  play  at  ^1. 

Afiother  arg iimeot  used  io  frvor  of  procuring ,  thia  timber  from 
i)if^  Baltic  ia^  the  very.iofertor  qneUly  of  th«i  which  it  bfoogfaf 
froip.  North  Af^erice,  It  cannot  b^  denied,  that  all  new  co&- 
cema  are  conducted  wilb  leap  eypentoesf  than  thoae  which  ha«e 
|Mee9  Ipng  #^hliihe^.  Th#  Aaericaii  Jega  of  timber  Mte  not  s4 
neatly  squared  aa  those  from  the  fidtic^  and  measure  to  great 
^sadvantai^ :  but  I  undf  rstand  that  this  defect  is  graduiAjr  de- 
f^^easjoga  .*°<1  (hat  tbp  diiFereocff  between  the  one  and  the  other, 
ifk  this  resppct^  will  fooo  bo  imperceptible.  Mnch  of  tl»  pre^ 
Jiifiilce  eptern^iitd  pgm«t  Aai«ricaii  Ihnber,  arose  from  its  bkog 
applied, to  puTj^oaeii  for  njiiph  it  was  unit:  aome  particnhir 
dffcriptiojas  of  jit»  which  will  last  under  cot ^y  instead  of  being 
^fed  ^r  jvksid^  WOrk,.  wero  eipqsed  to  dm  nreather,  and  conse^ 
qgently  aooo  dii^yed :  but  as  the  qaaUlj  of  it  becamo  bolter 
jind^topdy  this  objection  to  it  wm  lemoved.  With  respect  to 
tts  geujeral  ii^erioiityi  the  d^mnnd  .fear  i^  aoeh  as  it  is,  and  the 
reputes  in /i|rbi<;h  i|t  is  bfild,  are  proved  hqroaid  the  reach  of  con^ 
troversy^  by  thfe  increase  of  the  iradey  from  i^hlj  Ibensaod  tons 
of  shipping  that  were  foiploysd  to  bryng  iit  in  ili  1 1,  to  theee  hun- 
if^  and  &f ty  thousaod  tons  in  the  year  18 IQ. 

.  Qther  advppat^  for  tfoe  Baltic  tiodber  asaert,  diat  the  quantii;^ 
€^  tpnoage  (employed  in  bringing  timber  from  Ibe  Bnlisb  Ooloniea 
l^jt  year,  w^s  the  effect  of  oter-itradiag ;  and  that  the  wood  li^ 
09  hagid  and  icapnot  bjC  .sold.  The  increase  in  the  tonnage  has  n&t^ 
been  sudden,  but  gradual  and  progressive,  and  dwprfore  does 
not  wear  the  ^^ppearngce  of  over^tradiog;  bu^  if  it  really  ii^  so 
losii^g  a  tr;id^,  it  must  aooii  die  a.pattiral  death,  aad  tberefova 
to  pju^  an  end  to  ijt  by  oew  iS^slative  ^Boa^meots  is  akogelfaer 
mp^cc^sary^ 

Auj^Qnc^fible  BaroQfit  has  tcM  the  Hoos^that  this -timber  is 
not  th^pr9djuce  qf  Camada,  but  .of  ihe  United  ^tatea  of  America. 
A^o)itUipg  this,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  J  AoM  sayi  that 
whether  ^,f  procmr^  our  timber  from  one  neutral  power  or  from 
ajw^jther,  j/s  a  matter  ,of  undiflerence;  but  that  the  securing  tbe^imght 
oJF  ,it  to  SlritUh  ship^ip  u  mfM^roC  gsauliiiipoatoace^  and  -Snt 
tliif  obj^ft,  ^1^  i^dmtpi  by  iopeet^fit  ifytm,  the  iBritieh 
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Colonk^Sy  i^ould  be  lost  by  iaafxHting  it  from  the  Baltic.  I 
readily  concede  to  the  honorable  Baronet,  that  at  the  coiti- 
meoet^n^t  of  thisf  trad^;''Mirhert'we'M^ete  suddenly  excluded  from 
die  BcflbVy'ttfCii  ^kfild  foi"tihitfe^*^af8  "to  great,  ifke  price  so  high, 
and  dtif  oiVn^ttfbfisltoeftt*»fort>rottfring'it%oTirialtequ4le';''t^^  Uie 
gre^V'pai^  of  what  #«s  sft1i>^iftd'  frorii  ClMiM  cMk  «oin  the 
Unrfed  Stbteii,'  btft  i* tutd^stUti^  tMi ^sW  f IPilMe  «^<it^ eietiblish* 
meiAi  '^re  'cdirfp^teftt'tiy  th«  bMi^;«tUsrt  'bii^tNHi  p<y{niIation 
woufrfW  jeafmiSC  bf  al<y^  itttetf^«fttf^  ^^iW'^tfie-  fem|fl6yiiient  ou 
which^they  d^peB^^for  'subsiit^fSe?' *ld'*tWf 'Ih^^rkfe  <rf  the 
tiflib^  k  so^*)t)vf^  that  it'W^Md'^'b^K.lAl&Gflhifg^  cf^^^uble 
transport,  ^i  therefore  tie! A4e''^rtfi<^^M«ole^dr^ir€^a<iMar^^ 
to4e»4l^pfrodttceofoureWTt*06IWii*^.^' jf-^*' ^^^^^  '■ 

W§  ^A%  fepvo^che&4s4ih  n>1lt^;^^^M  such 

a  dtltiM:e^'#ben  ^6  mi^^pii>dtiit  ie^9^nM6H/i«hr^'Mftle ^  and 
it  isX<Jv4«fet)r  observed^  tM«  ii'^'Uobnf^bW^  M  Mbi^vefiiMt  of  th9 
jakmiH^aim,  tov^'  aPi»«i^^Ngi»§''ll^M¥f£Men'fen^ged  in 
thiSi  t^iiAeWMAy  Brif^  CMlM^,  t»^dIiM  by  'tlW  ''Mf  6(  the 
C^  df>G#od  H#|^i|  d>f>iMrMM^  W^4<?*<!lblBir^flPbM*N«wcastle, 
inmM^^f  *^Rming^6ii^tm  £^i4ci4'%b4iild^^  %bt«i-?^^\n;.a8 
lh«^  lii^^iiit^s  w^aM  >ff)i^Wil^|teyi#  in^lfyyiiieitt  t6  teamen, 
Nfe  <^neiise  t^f'tto^cMi^RA^  ffi|i  t!ifl%H^nt  cargoes.     It  is 


atHm  <^peiise 

wif^0^^e4  4tiy>  «ii^k«pii#^(ii  i44idtt)^us  ^ptSnt  of  vtew  by  ex^ 
flgg^Miew.  Iif  ^  thitr 'MMMr  cJ»1ir  1tk^#^  ^ttVefted  intb  a  cari- 
catures The  diaad^Mftaif^  tdHlk'edbyieiAi^s  6f  tKkhi^r;  in  con-* 
aeqaeti^e  of  its  being^Himtti^ht  ffdM  thW  Bittisb'Colortit^i  in  North 
An^rk*«/«S  higtrty^^dgg^rateidk  *  ii^  Wottghtl  froU^'  the  Baltic, 
mofe  mmey  'is  find  for  th^  Atfibi^l'  atld*  te^  for  the'  freight; 
if  from  our  own  Coldd^ies  iri'N'oMi  Aiti^ca/  less  is  paid  for  the 
titBber9nd'mdr§^  fortll^  fre^ht;  but  the  price  to  the  consumer 
18  n^cAateriertiy^^hbteitiCed.'  If,  however,  this  were  the  case^ 
Grei#<8rttaili^\v^ilild  be  actidg^dn  thlit' system  of  policy  which 
has  ^c^eiYied'-her  conduct  in  various  similar  instances.  It  has 
ever  b^en^hiftr*  paranaount  object  'to  keep  up  a  numerous  and 
hardy  raee  of  seamen,  whose  services  she  may  command  in  time 
c^  war ;'  and  this  she  can  only  accomplish  by  so  extending  her 
carryings  trade  as  to  find  them  employment  i;i  time  of  peace. 
With  this  view,  she  gives  encouragement  to  the  Ship  Owners,  not 
for  dieir  own  sakes,  but  as  Uie  only  instruments  with  which  «he  can 
act,  in  pursuing  her  great  object,  the  support  of  her  naval  power. 
With  this^  view  nhe  gives  bounties  upon  her  fisheries,  which  this 
House  has  thought  it  wise  to  renew  this  present  session  of  Par-^ 
liam^t. '  With  this  view  she  prohibits  the  supply  of  this  me- 
tropolis with  coals  friiAn  the' nearest  mines^  by  means  of  canaU; 
but  obliges  the  kibabitan^^  by  law.  to  import  them  coastwise^ 
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A-om  a  greater  distance  and  at  a  heavier  expense.     With  the  same 
view  she  fornrierly  gave  bounties  also  on  the  importation  of  masts^ 
timber,  deals,  and   staves,  from  the  British    Colonies  in    North 
America,  which  M'ere  only  discontinued  in  the  year  17B1 ;  and,  id 
the  same  spirit,  she  now  encourages  that  trade  in  British  shipe^ 
by  the  protecting  duties  on   timber  imported  from  the  Baltic  in 
foreign  ships.     All  these  measures  are  considered,  by  our  modera 
political  economists,  as  great  practical  errors,  as  violations  of  their 
rule,  to  buy  every  thing  where  it  can  be  bought  cheapest.     They 
Vvould  permit  our  fish,  our  coals,  our  timber,  our  colonial  pro^ 
duce,  and  all   other  commodities,  to  be  imported  by  foreigners. 
By .  this  system   they  might,  perhaps,  make  some  saving  in  the 
freight  of  these  articles,  but  it  would  be  at  the  expense  of  that 
|)eairl  of  high  price,  our  naval  supremacy ;  for  if  we  had  no  car- 
rying trade  we  could  have  no  seamen,  if  we  had  no  seamen  we  could 
have  no  navy,  if  we  had  no  navy    we  cou)d   have  no  security 
for  maintaining  our  independence,  but  must  run  the  risk  of  sinking 
into  the  situation  of  tributaries  to  some  foreign  power ;    and  then 
we  should  find  these  cheap  articles  dear  indeed.    If  the  British  lioir, 
like  the  lion  in  the  fable,  will  sufi^er  his  teeth  to  be  drawn  and  his 
claws  to  be  pared,  he  must  expect,  like  him,  to  have  his  brains 
knocked  out  for  his  folly.     There  is  a  false  economy  in   public, 
as  well  as  in  private  life.  More  considerations  than  the  mere  prime 
cost,  enter  into  the  question  of,  whether  articles  are  really  cheap  or 
dear;    and   unless  we  value  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  more 
than  either  our  safety  or  our  glory,  we  shall  never  ^dopt  the  e»> 
timates  of  these  advisers. 

Having  thus  noticed  the  different  arguments  that  ha^e  been 
urged,  in  favor  of  the  transfer  of  the  timber  trade  from  our  own 
Colonks  to  the  northern  powers  of  Europe,  I  shall  now  point  out  th6 
mischiefs  that  would  attend  this  measure. 

Official  documents  show,  that   this  trade    actually    furnishes 
employment  for  one  thousand  five  hundred  and   twenty-five  sail 
of  British  vessels,  manned   with  seventeen  thousand  six  hundred 
and  thirty-four  seamen,   being  one  seventh   part  of    the   whole 
carrying  trade  of  Great  Britain.     The  loss  of  such  a  trade  would 
produce   the  most    serious  effects  at   any  time,   but  more  jpar- 
Hcularly    in  the  present    state    of  this  country.      It  would  oc- 
casion such  a  farther  depreciation,  in  the  already  dreadfully  depre- 
ciated   property  of  the   British    Ship  Owners,  as  mast  involve 
them,  and  all  those  numerous  bodies  of  men  whose  interests  are 
intermingled  with  theirs,  in  absolute  ruin.     The  consequences  of 
the  loss  of  our  carrying  trade  in  the    Mediterranean,  after  the 
expedition  against  Algiers,  showed  themselves  in  the  number  of 
distressed  seamen  who  wandered,  vcithout  food  or  shelter,  about  our 
streets.    Their  pitiable  state  exgited  general  commiseration,  and 
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temporary  relief  was  afforded  tfiem,  by  a  liberal  and  patribtic  suB- 
ficriptioD^  till  they  were  provided  for  in  the  following  spring,  by 
this  very  timber  trade  to  the  British  Colonies.  The  loss  of  this 
trade  would  again  plunge  them  into  aggravated  distress^  and  leave 
them  without  resource.  They  must  either  find  employment 
abroad,  and  add  to  the  naval  force  of  foreign  powers  what  they  de- 
<}ucted  from  that  of  Great  Britain, '  or  be  maintained,  by  their  re- 
spective parishes,  and  thus  increase  the  weight  of  our  already  enor-r 
moul  poor  rates.  Our  exports  to  the  British  Colonies,  which 
have  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  this  trade,  must  dwindle  into 
insignificance ;  and  the  manufacturers  and  artisans  who  now  find 
occupation,  and  the  means  of  subsistence  for  themselves  and  their 
families^  in  preparing  goods  for  that  market,  will,  like  the  seamen, 
be  thrown  out  of  employment,  and  must  be  maintained  at  the 
public  expense. 

The  British  landholders  also  have  a  3trong  interest  in  this 
question.  The  present  duties  on  foreign  timber  are  not  only 
a  protection  to  colonial  timber,  but  to  British  timber  alsoi  the 
price  of  which  would  fall,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the 
reduction  on  those  duties.  I  have  lately  purchased  British  fir^ 
aft  from  31.  5s.  to  3h  }5s.  per  load,  which  is  certainly  not  mor^ 
than  a  remunerating  price  to  the  grower;  and  any  farther  re- 
duction would  discourage  gentlemen  from  extending  those  plan- 
tsltioiis,  which  contribute  to  the  present  embellishment,  and 
may  be  essential  to  the  future  defence  of  the  country.  The 
British  landholder  is  as  much  entitled  to  protection  ag^nst  foreign 
timber  as  against  foreign  corn :  and  though  the  advocates  foi* 
the  system  of  buying  every  thing  where  they  can  buy  it  cheapest, 
wavd  the  application  of  their  principle  to  the  Corn  Laws  for  the 
present,  yet,  if  they  tarry  their  point  as  to  timber,  they  will  esta- 
blish a  precedent  against  the  landholder,  of  which  they  will  avail 
themselves  hereafter.  Obsta  principiis  is  a  good  makim  in  poli- 
tics as  well  as  in  medicine  ;  and  if  the  landholders  are  wise,  they 
^ill  resist,  in  the  first  instance,  any  interference  with  that  pro- 
tection which  they  derive  under  the  existing  law?. 

Another  mischief  would  attend  the  proposed  transfer  of  this 
trade,  which  ought  not  to  escape  notice.  Our  commerce  with 
our  own  Colonies  is  under  our  own  control,  and  independent  of 
the  decrees  of  any  Emperor,  or  the  non-intercourse  act  of  any 
foreign  flower;  but  that  with  other  nations,  depends  only  upon 
the  will  and  pleasure  df  their  respective  governments,  and  by  any 
change  of  policy  on  their  part  inay  be  shut  against  us  in  a  moment. 
In  proportion  as  we  extend  the  former  we  become  independent ; 
but  in  proportion  "as*  we- extend  the  Jatter  we  become  depen- 
dent ;  and  (as  the  experience  of  the  last  war  has  taught  us)  expose 
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ourselves  to  sudden  revulsions,   which  may  not  only  interrupt 
our  national  prosperity,   but  endanger   our   domestic   tranquillity. 
Ati  evil  of  great  magnitude^  that  would  arise  from  the  loss  of  the . 
trjaiide  with  the  British  Colonies,  is  the  discouragement  of  emigra-' 
tion.     Nothing  can  be  of  more  importance  to  a  country  having  a 
redundant  population,  without  adequate  means  of  employment  at 
home,  than  to  send  her  surplus  numbers  abroad,  to  situations 
where  their  labors  will  still  contribute  to  her  advantage.     With 
this   view,  we  voted,  last  session  of  Parliament,  50,000/.  to  assist 
individuals  emigrating  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  and  this  sum, 
I  understand,  has  not  only  been  expended,  but  exceeded,  without 
providing  means  of  conveyance  for  more  than  a  small  proportion 
of  those   who    wished  to  embark  for  that  destination.     Within 
tliese  few  years,  not  less  than  fifty  thousand  individuals  are  said  to 
have  emigrated  to  Canada,  at  their  own  expense,  and  more  are 
constantly  embarking. .  On  this  point  1  speak  from  actual  know- 
ledge; several  families  having  gone,  some  time  ago,  from  the  place, 
vrhich  1^  have  the  honor  to  represent,  and  from  my   having  been 
eniplpyed  within  these  few  weeks  to  engage  a  passage  for  others, 
who  have  been  induced  by  their  representations  to  follow  their 
example. .   X  understand,  too,  that  the  tide  x>f  population,  which 
ever  follows  encouragement,  has  set  in  very  strongly  to  our  Colo- 
nies, from  the  frontiers  of  the  United  States,  since  the  establish- 
ment of  this  timber  trade  f  and  I   firmly  believe  that,  whether  we 
^all  establish  in  Canada  a  numerous,  florishing,  and  well-affected 
population,   able   and   willing    to  serve  as   an   effectual    barrier 
against  the  future^mbition  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  ; 
or  whether  we  shall  have,  a  thin,  distressed,  and  disaffected  popu- 
lation, ready  to  submit  to  the  first  invader,  depends  upon  the  de- 
fisioii  Ave  shall  come  to  on  the  present  subject. 

The  House  ought  to  know,  that  the  existing  duties  op  tuonber, 
so  far,  from  depriving  the  northern  powers  of  Europe  of  a  fair 
participation  in  this  trade,  and  operating  as  prohibitory  duties,  ac- 
tuary' give  them  a  greater  share  of  it  than  is  enjoyed  by  our  own 
Colonies^  I  have  moved  for  papei;s  which  will  give  full  informa- 
tion on  this  head ;  but,  in  the  mean  thne«  I  am  enabled  to  state  ihe 
con^parative  imj)orts  into  the  port  of  London^  for  the  last  year, 

M  hich  were  as  follows : 

'  .  ... 

Pieces  of  tirtiber  from  our  Amerkan  Colofiiefl;       59,419 
Ditto  from  the  Baltic  and  Norway**  ••••••««  •-       68,094 

Deals  from  the  former 812^99 

Ditto  from  the  latter .....*.  1,629,440 

Staves  from  our  American  Oidonies l,e|6^095 

Ditto  from  fortigu  powecs* •••♦••v**^-  tjmj^O^ 
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'  From  this  comparison,  the  House  may  judge  of  ihe  probabfe 
itoport  into  the  other  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  :  and  the  con- 
clusion to  which  it  leads  is,  that  nothing  can  be  more  unreasonable 
than  the  complaints  of  foreign  powers,  of  those  existnig  duties,. 
which  place  them  at  least  on  an  equal  footing  with  our  own  Colo- 
nies. The  complaint  would  come  with  more  justice  from  the 
other  parties,  that  we  do  not  give  them  that  full  protection  in  oar 
borne  market  which,  according  to  our  colonial  system,  is  the  re- 
turn to  which  they  are  entitled,  for  that  double  monopoFy  we  im- 
pose upon  them,  of  taking  every  thing  from,  and'  sending  every 
thing  to,  the  mother  country,  in  British  ships;  thus  making  them 
marts  for  the  consumption  of  her  manufactures  and  the  founda- 
tion  of  her  naval  power.  Even  the  most  strenuous  advocates  for 
free  trade  have  applauded  this  system.  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  speak- 
ing of  our  navigation  law,  says,  '*  It  is  not  impossible  that  some  of 
the  regulations  of  this  famous  act  may  have  proceeded  lirom  na- 
tional animosity ;  they  are  as  wise,  however,  as  if  they  had  aH  been 
dictated  by  the  most  deliberate  wisdom."  Jn  a  subsequent  passage 
he  observes,  '*  the  act  of  navigation  is  not  bvorable  to  foreign 
commerce,  or  to  the  growth  of  that  opulence  that  can  arise  from 
h;^  and,  after  exphtining  this  point,  he  concludes  thus:  ''As 
defence,  however,  is  of  much  more  importance  than  opuTence,  the 
act  of  navigation  is,  perhaps,  the  wisest  of  alt  the  commercial  re- 
gulations of  Enjgiand.''  This  testimony  is  the  more  valuable,  as 
coming  from  the  mouth  of  an  unwilling  witness,  one  of  the  great- 
est opposers  of  all  commercial  restrictions ;  who,  however,  ac- 
knowledges, that  every  other  consideration  ought  to  give  way  to  the 
paramount  object  of  maintaining  our  naval  supremacy. 

Some  foreign  writers,  of  considerable  eminence,  have  urged  the 
same  system  that  is  now  contended  for  by  many  of  our  o^vn 
countrymen;  the  taking  off  all  commercial  restrictions,  and  throwring 
trade  entirely  open.  One  of  them,  a  man  whose  vie>vs  of  conv* 
roercial  and  colonial  policy  are  equally  acute  and  profound,  i  mean 
the  Abb6  de  Pradt,  avows  his  object  to  be,  not  to  increase  but  to 
diminish  our  national  prosperity,  and  to  apportion  it  more  equally 
among  the  other  powers  of  Europe.  He  declares,  that  our  colo-- 
nial  and  commercial  monopoly  is  so  predominant,  that  it  calls  for 
a  coalition  of  all  other  nations  to  put  it  down,  as  much  as  such  a 
coalition  was  called  for  to  put  down  the  military  despotism  of 
Buonaparte.'  (1)  He  says,  that  our  Colonies  form  a  chain  of  for- 
tresses that  engirt  the  globe,  and  command  the  entrance  of  every 
sea  ;  that  we  confine  all  the  other  nations  of  the  world  captives  in 
their  respectiTe  positions,  of  which  we,  their  gaoler,  bold  the  key  : 
(2)  that  our  maritime  superiority  is  so  absolute,  that  unless  the 
independence  of  the  Colonies,  and  a  free  trade  nvith  them  can  be 
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obtained,  all  Europe  ought  to  burn  their  ships  at  once>  us  ibej  are 
reserved  for  no  other  fate  than  to  be  carried  in  triumph  into  the 
Thames.  (3)  He  lays  down  principles  of  colonial  policy^  shQws 
that  by  conforming  to  them  we  have  succeeded  ;  that  other  nations 
by  deviating  from  them  have  failed ;  and  ascribes  our  prosperity  to 
the  superior  wisdom  of  our  political  institutions.  (4)  Here^  indeed,  • 
he  diifers  widely  from  our  friends  at  home,  who  would  persuade 
us  that  they  are  founded  in  folly^  and  that  the  sooner  we  get  rid  of 
them  the  better :  but,  if  the  tree  is  to  be  known  by  its  fruit,  (as  we 
are  taught  by  High  Authority  to  believe,)  we  must  admit  the  AbJ)6 
de  Pradt  to  have  taken  the  more  correct  view  of  this  subject.  The 
Abb6,  too,  tells  us,  that  we  ought  to  consider  all  the  world  ^  one 
large  family;  and  to  throw  all  (iie  commercial  riches  of  the  world 
into  one  common  stock,  into  which  every  individual  might  put  hjs 
hand,  and  take  out  just  what  he  wanted  for  his  own  use.  (5)  But, 
Sir,  we  are  the  parties  who  must  contribute  almo&t  the  whole  of 
this  common  stock ;  and  should  recollect,  that  if  so  many  bands  are 
put  into  it,  very  little  will  come  to  our  share.  This  proposal  re-' 
minds  me  of  one  that  was  lately  mad^  by  a  certain  set  of  gentlemen 
here,  called  Spencean  Philosophers ;  who,  having  a  great  tast^  for 
agriculture,  but  no  land  of  their  own  to  try  their  experiments  upon, 
modestly  requested  that  all  the  land  in  the  kingdom  might  be 
thrown  into  a  common  stock,  and  equally  divided  among  all  the 
inhabitants.  The  motto  of  the  standard  under  which  we  fight. 
Sir,  is  Dieu  et  mon  droits  We  must  defend  our  rights  and  pro- 
perties against  all  innovators,  whether  foreign  or  domestic ;  and  I 
trust  his  Majesty's  Ministers  will  never  be  induced,  eiiher  by  soli- 
citations on  the  one  hand,  or  menaces  on  the  other,  (for  the  United 
States  of  America  are  at  this  moment  trying  to  coerce  us  into  the 
surrender  of  our  carrying  trade  to  our  WesjL  India  Culonits)  to  give 
up  the  great  foundations  of  our  wealth  and  power. 

The  exertions  of  the  mercantile  petitioners  to  whom  I  have  so 
often  alluded,  may  be  most  usefully  .directed  to  the  removal  of  those 
restrictions,  by  which  British  commerce  is  at  present  crajif)ped  and 
confined,  and  to  the  giving  it  all  possible  scope  and  expansion ;  b|it 
let  them  not  interfere  with  those  wise  aqd  salutary  restrictions  upon 
foreiguers^  to  which  we  owe  the  high  rank  we  at  present  hold 
.  aoiopg  the  nations  of  Europe. 

I  shall  conclude.  Sir,  by  recommending  the  following  words  of 
that  enlightened  statesman,  I^ord  Clarendon,  to  the  serious  consi- 
deration of  his  Majesty's  Ministers. 

'^  I'hey  that  shall  be  so  honest  and  so  wise  as  duly  to  maintain 
the  laws,  thriftily  ^nd  providently  to  administer  the  public  trea- 
Siire,  and  to  preserve  the  sovereignty  of  the  seas — that  ancient^  true, 
and  best  defence  of  these  realms-^tbat  body,  whomsoever  it  mjiy  be 
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conposed  of^  3btli  hare  the  weight  of  EngUmdiOn  itd  side ;  amd  if 
there  can  be  any  of  any  other  frame,  they  must,  in  the  end^  prove 
miserable^  rotten  reeds/' 

I  have  only  to  apologise  to  the  House  for  having  occupied  so 
much  of  their. time,  and  to  tbanU  theoi  for  the  indulgence  with. 
which  I  have  been  heard. 


I ■  ■  ■         ■*■ 


NOTES. 


As  the  writings  of  the  Abbe  de  Pradt  are  not  in  seneral  circulation  in  this- 
country,  the  passages  quoted  from  liis  v^ork,  entitled  Des  Colonies,  printed 
at  Paris  in  1817,  are  given  from  the  original. 

1. 

Depuis  35  ans  on  s'est  beaucoup  61eve  contre  la  sunretnatie  dc  la  France,, 
centre  le  joug  impose  par  Napoleon ;  c^€tait  la  mode  au  temps.  II  etait  dur 
ce  joug,  il  faut  ie  reconnattre,  et  plus  mortifiant  encore  que  dur ;  roais  celui 
de  TAngleterre,  rev^tu  d'apparences  raoins  repoussantes  il  est  vrai,  est-iL 
moins  r^el,  est-il  moins  dur,  est-il  plus  facile  h.  secouer,  touche-t-il  h  moins 
d'int^r^ls  ?  Assur^meut  non. — Tom»  ii.  p.  70. 

SI  PEurope  sentait  dej^  le  poids  d'un  Gibraltar,  ne  sera-t^lle  pas  6cras<^e: 
par  une  chaine  de  Gibraltar  tendue  autour  du  monde,  qui  en  rende  tous  les 
habitans  captifs  dans  une  enceinte,  dont  un  seul  ge61ier  tient  la  cle? — Tom* 
ii.p.  77. 

3. 

Disons-le,  sans  balancer ;  sans  Pind^pendance  des  Colonies,  r£urope  n'a 
rien  de  mieux  si  faire,  qu'iL  brCiler  tous  ses  vaisseaux,  car  il  n'y  en  a  pas  un 
seul,  qui  ne  soit  destine  a  ^tre  trains  en  triomphe  k  Londres. —  Totn.  ii.  p* 
«57. 

Quatre  principes  constituent  l*ordre  et  la  puissance  coloniale. 

1.  Proportionner  les  colonies  aux  m^tropoles,  soit  pour  Tetendue,  soil 
pour  la  population. 

S-  Proportionner  la  marine  aux  possessions  coloniales,  etacellesde^ 
autres  peuples  rtiaritimes  et  coloniaux. 

3-  Proportionner  I'industrie  et  les  capitaux,  dont  le  travail  est  la  source, 
aux  besoins  des  colonies,  de  mani^re  ^  ce  qu'elles  ne  soient  pas  attirles  trop 
fortement  vers  les  communications  avec  les  Strangers. 

4.  Donner  aux  colonies  une  administration  int^ricure,  qui  diminuera 
pour  elles  le  besoin  de  recourir  a  la  m^tropole.    Tom,  \.  p.  323. 
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Th«  amplication  of  these  principles  to  the  conduct  of  the  different  European 
powerSy  occupies  two  long  chapters,  and  concludes  thus : 

Les  peuples  qni  oot  co-oraonn^  leur  conduite  aox  principes  de  I'ordre 
colonial,  ont  conserve  leurs  colonies ;  ceux  qui  s*en  sont  6cartes,  les  ont 
perdues.  Les  effets  ont  correspondu  exactement  aux  causes ;  et,  comme  il 
est  juste,  chacun  a  fini  par  recueiilir  ce  qu'il  avait  sem^. — Tern,  ii.  p.  65. 

5. 

Presenter  toutes  les  richesses  du  monde,  comme  un  foods  comrouny  cr§e 
par  le  ciel,  pour  que  chaque  membre  de  la  erande  famille  du  genre  humain 
y  puise  suivant  les  degr^s  de  son  travail  et  de  son  Industrie.— Pr^/ocr, 
p.  xvii. 
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TO   WILLIAM   GIFFORD,   ESQ. 


Dear  Sir, 

In  a  most  obliging  note  which  I  received  from,  you,  in.  L^ndoD, 
in  May  last,  with  some  compliments  on  a  composition  which  you 
said  did  '^  equal  honor  to  my  head  and  heart,"  you  added,  that, 
as  far  as  '^  you  could  discern  it,  you  always  pursued  the  straight 
line  of  criticism."  An  article  having  appeared  in  the  Review,  of 
which  you  are  the  Editor  and  responsible  Conductor,  totally  at  va* 
riance,  in  my  opinion^  wi|h  what  you  yourself  kindly  expressed  to- 
wards me,  and  still  more  at  variance,!  believe,  in  the  opinion  of  every 
impartial  judge,  with  what  you  have  termed  the  ^'  straight  line  of 
criticism;''  I  feel  compelled  to  enter  into  a  public  vindication  of 
myself,  from  some  of  those  charges  in  your  Review,  which  appear 
to  me  not  only  thus  at  variance  with  your  own  candidly  expressed 
opinions,   but  equally  remote  from  sense,  justice,   liberality,  or 

TRUTH. 

The  article  is  every  thing  but  a  fair  or  scholar-like  discussion  (| 
critical  opinions,     llie  parts,  however,  of  those  critical  opinions 
in  whirh  I  am  brought  under  notice^  relate  to  what  I  have  said  oi  ^ 
Pope's  moral  character,  in  the  life  prefixed  to  his  works  in  ten 
volumes ; '  to  the  propositions  I  had  laid  down,  as  necessary  to 
be  kept  in  mind,  in  order  to  judge  rightly  of  the  characteristics  of 
what  is  most  intrinsically  poetical:    and,  to  the  ^* principles  of 
poetry,**  as  farther  explained  in  a  letter  to  Campbell. 

A^  you  have  allowed  the  article  to  appear,  which  I  am  about  to 
examine,  if  you  will  do  me  the  favor  of  reading  dispassionately  the  fol 
lowing  pages,  I  am  convinced  you  will  admit  I  have  been  charged 

'  Mh  Southey,  the  most  able  and  eloquent  writer  in  this  very  Review^ 
wrote  to  me  the  warmest  and  kindest  letter  on  the  occasion. 
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WRON  G  FU  LLY.  In  a  subsequent  investigation^  I  have  little  doubt  I 
,  shall  be  able  to  prove  to  you,  should  I  be  so  happy  as  to  draw  your 
further  attention^  that  1  have  been  charged  *'  foolishly  ;''  and  if 
so,  I  leave  it  to  your  sense  of  equity  to  pronounce,  Mhether,  in  ad- 
mitting an  article,  as  intemperate  as  it  is  unjust  and  foolinhy  you 
have  consulted  the  interest  of  the  valuable  work  you  superintend. 

1  trust  and  believe  the  appeal  which  I  an^compelled  to  make^  will 
convince  every  dispasBiopate  and  fair-judging  mind;  and  there  is 
certainly  no  one  whom  I  should  more  anxiously  wish  to  convince 
than  yourself,  because  I  am  firmly  persuaded  you  would  not  have 
admitted  the  accusing  article,  unless  you  constientiously  conceived 
the  accusations  to  be  just.  Begging,  therefore,  your  candid  atten- 
tion to  what  follows, 

I  remain,  dear  Sir, 
Your  very  sincere  and  faithful  servant, 

W.  L.  BOWLES. 

Bremhilly  Oct.  25,  1820. 
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&C.   &C. 


When  charges  are  brought,  of  no  light  weight,  mingled  widi 
expressions  of  «pleen  and  sarcasm,  in  a  distinguished  popular 
journal,  and  under  the  eye,  and,  I  might  add,  with  the  sanction  of 
such  a  character  as  Mr.  Gifford,  the  charges  ought  to  be  deeply 
weighed  by  any  one  who  has  a  regard  to  his  own  moral  or  literary 
character* 

If  he  is  convinced,  upon  consideration,  that  the  charges  have  not 
been  made  out,  it  is  a  duty  he  owes  to  himself  and  the  public,  to 
give  his  reasons  for  so  thinking.  If  he  has  been  affected  by  the 
expressions  of  ill-deserved  sarcasm,  he  will  show  his  sense  of  it,  as 
far  as  possible,  by  disdaining,  where  its  bitterest  tone  might  in  re- 
turn be  assuredly  justified,  to  use  language  so  unwarrantable,  even 
in  self-defence,  his  motives  being  solely  those  of  truth  and  justice. 

Considering,  then,  what  is  said  in  the  Review  of  Spence's  Anec- 
dotes, in  the  last  number  of  the  Quarterly,  as  far  as  regards  myself, 
to  be  both  unfair  and  unjust;  I  shall  bring  forward,  as  I  am 
peremptorily  called  upon  to  do,  some  observations  which  may 
tepd  to  divest  the  arguments  there  used,  of  their  force,  and  the  sar- 
casm, needlessly  employed,  of  its  sting ! 

I  trust  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  say,  that  I  have  advanced 
no  opinion  which  I  did  not  comcientiomly  believe :  I  may  have 
believed  it,  upon  mistaken  grounds ;  I  may  have  been  led  into  the 
belief  too  hastily;  I  may,  unknown  to  myself,  have  been  betrayed 
by  latent  prejudices,  the  progress  of  which  1  bad  not  watched  with 
sufficient  care :  these  feelings  may  have  silently  operated  upon  my 
better  judgment,  when  I  was  scarce  conscious  that  they  operated 
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on  it  at  all ;.  but,  that  I  ever  said,  willingly,  or  with  pleaaare,  one 
syllable,  publicly  or  privately,  on  characters,  living  or  dead,  de- 
tractive of  their  fair  fame,  1  peremptorily  deny. 

And  I  must  here  instantly  do  the  writer  of  the  article  in  the  Rer 
view  the  justice  to  say  that,  in  the  outset  (for  wl^ich  I  thank  him) 
of  his  animadversions,  he  admits  this ;  for  he  says,  *'  It  b  widi 
pain  wq  have  witnessed  the  attacks  on  the  moral  and  poetical  cha- 
racter of  this  great  poet  (Pope)  by  the  last  two  editors.  Warton, 
who  first  entered  the  list,  though  not  unwilling  to  wound,  exhibits 
occasionally  some  of  the  courtesy  of  ancient  chivalry ;  but  his  suc- 
cessor, the  Rev.  Mr.  Bowles,  possesses  the  contest  d  Voutrance, 
with  the  appearance,  though  assuredly  not  with  the  reality,  of  j>er- 
tonal  hostility. '^''^Keyiew. 

I  now  proceed  to  inquire  whether,  if  this  character,  given  by 
himself,  be  just,  the  spleen  which  is  evinced  afterwards  is 
warranted ;  and,  above  all,  whether  the  arguments  advanced  re- 
specting what  I  have  said  of  the  Life  of  Pope,  be  sound  and  con- 
vincing. 

Three  publications  of  mine  are  here  brought  under  notice  :  the 
first,  the  Life  of  Pope;  secondly,  The  Observations  en  his  Poetical 
Character ;  aiid,  thirdly,  the  Letter  to  Mr.  Campbell,  on  tlie  "  In-  * 
VARIABLE  Principles  of  Poetry,"  lately  published. 

I  shall  first  advert  to  the  accusations  brought  against  me,  as  die 
detractor  of  Pope's  merits  as  a  man,  and  the  exaggerator  of  hi^ 
failings ;  "  aggravating  infirmities  into  viciousness/'  These  accusa- 
tions may  be  comprised  in  the  following  list,  given  by  this 
writer : — 

"We  find  Pope  aspersed  for  '  a  sordid  money-getting  passion — 
for  taking  bribes  to  suppress  satires — for  the  most  rankling  envy  of 
Addison — for  thie  worst  of  tempers — for  duplicity  and  fickleliess  of 
opinion — for  the  grossest  ltcentiousness!' " 

Rrst,  1  confidently  reply,  I  have  never  "  aspersed"  Pope  "  for  a 
sordid  money-getting  passionT*  No  particular  passage  is  pointed 
out,  and  I  say  confidently,  I  have  never  used  any  such  expres- 
sions. '  From  his  correspondence  with  the  Blounts  it  appears,  that 
he  took  upon  himself  the  direction  of  much  of  tbeir  pecuniary  af- 
fairs ;  and  was  anxioOs  to  put  them  in  the  best  way  of  making  the 
'most  interest  of  tfa^ir  money.  However  friendly  and  generous  be 
might  have  been,  and  1  have  never  denied  this,  he  certainly  took 
some  solicitous  care  of  their  incomes  and  his  own.  That  he  was 
thus  attentive  to  his  pecuniary  afiairs,  surely  facts  sufficiently  show. 
Martha  Blount,  whose  authority  the  writer  quotes,  in  the  same 
preath,  that  she  says,  "  The  reason  of  Mn  Pope's  not  being 

^  Ujr  words  aie^f' None  was  more  prudent;'*  but  I  censured  only  his 
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richef^  may  be  easily  accounted  for ;  he  liever  had  ant/  Jove  for 
mone^!  If  he  was  extravagant  in  any  thing  it  was  in  his  grotto/' ' 
What  does  this  imply  but  that  he  was  at  legist  prudent?  and  I  have 
spoken  of  his  prudence,  not  of  his  '*  sordidness." 

But  whether  saving  or  expending  were  a  part  of  his  character, 
what  '^aspersion *'  is  there  in  mentioning  the  fact,  if  1  thought  it 
true  ?     Oh !  but  I  have  said^  "  his  professions  were  directly  at  va- 
riance with  his  practice !''     So  they  were  in  many  things:  no  one* 
can  deny  they. were  so  when  be  spoke  of  his  letters  as  ''^artless' 
eifusions,'^    which   were  as  elaborately   polished  as  his  poems. 
Having  seen  how  much  he  was  consulted  by  his   friends^  in  mo- 
ney matters,  I  might  have  been  led  to  believe  (though  I  cannot  now 
recollect  all  the  circumstances  that  induced  me  to  believe  so,  at  the 
time)  that  when  he  spoke  of  his  ^^carelessness'*  about  money  concerns^ 
he  spoke,  after  the  manner  in  which  he  used  to  speak,  of  the  '^  art-^ 
less  effusions'*  of  his  correspondence.   Of  a  ''  sordid  money-getting' 
pdmon"  I  have  never  accused  him;  and  if  I  had  ever  done  so,  1 
should  be   glad  to  find  any  testimony  that  might  show  he  was 
not  so. 

Of  jthe  most  "  rankling  envy"  of  Addison  I  have  never  accused 
himl — Where?  and  on  what  occasion?  and  how  is  such  lan- 
guage consistent  with  the  candor,  refused  on  one  side,  as  loudly 
as  it  is  demanded  on  the  other?  Nor  is  it  consistent  with  this 
candor  thus  to  exaggerate  what  I  said,  when  I  spoke  of  Pope's' 
pecuniary  prudence.  The  critic  asserts  1  accused  him  of  "  base 
sordid  passions ^'^  and  here  he  heightens  the  word  jealousy  into  the 
most  rankling  envy*  When  I  spoke  of  the  memorable  quarrel  be- 
tween Pope  and  Addison,  I  adduced  the  narrative  of  thecircum- 
stancesi  from  Pope's  most  ardent  admirer;  I  say,  that  from  that 
very  account,  of  that  very  admirer,  in  my  opinion,  the  circum- 
stances press  more  against  Pope  than  against  Addison.  Why  was 
this  account  omitted  ?  In  weighing  characters  I  have  neither  con- 
sidered the  adulation  of  friends,  or  the  rancour  of  enemies  ;  but 
comparing  together,  from  all  sides,  all  the  facts  I  could  col- 
lect, 1  have  formed  my  opinion.  Whereas,  this  Instructor,  in  the  new 
code  of  candor^  when  he  speaks  of  Addison,  iterates  what  is  said 
by  his  enemies ;  and  when  he  speaks  of  Pope,  pin^  his  faith  as 
firmly  on  what  is  said  by  Pope's  friends. 

One  would  suppose,  from  these  representations,  that  I  had  the 
same  feelings  towards  Pope,  as  Lauder  had  towards  Milton.  I 
tbink,  ail  circumstances  put  together^  Addison's  character  was  th« 
most  lucidy  and  that  in  the  narrative  of  their  meeting — not  according 
to  the  account  of  Addison's  friends,  but  of  Pope's  own—- Pope  was 

'  Probably  she  thought  he  did  not  save  enough  for  her  as  legaiee. 
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most  to  blsmie.  I  faave  seen  no  opioions,  well  foonded|  that  shotifIA 
induce  me  at  present  to  alter  this  opinion^  and  it  being  such,  when 
I  ^rote  the  Life,  and  such  now,  eyen  after  all  that  this  writer  has 
adduced,  I  see  no  reason  why  I  should  hesitate  to  declare  it. 

Of  **  duplicity,''  the  artful  publication  of  his  letter  is  a  positive 
and  lasting  proof. 

Into  the  idea  of  ^*  fickleness  of  opinion,'^.  (nO  great  matter)  t 
was  led  by  the  extracts  from  Spence's  Anecdotes.  I  had  not  tbeil 
myself  seen  them,  and  I  now  confess*,  if  I  had,  I  should  not  hav^ 
said  what  I  did  from  unguarded  feelings,  **  that  neither  friend  or 
foe  were  spared/* 

But  I  have  charged  Pope  with  the  **  geossest  Lic^NTlotrsJ^ 
NBSs!*'  I  have  said  he  had  a  libertine  sort  of  Idve,  which  was  in 
a  great  degree  suppressed  by  his  sense  of  moral  duty.  I  might 
say,  that  1  have  seen  passages  in  his  Letters  to  Martha  Blount, 
which  never  were  published  by  me,  and  I  hope  never  will  be  by 
others ;  which  are  so  gross  as  indeed  to  imply  the  ''  grossest  licen- 
tiousness :"  but,  not  to  speak  of  *'  licentiousness "  on  account  of 
letters  which  were  never  published,  can  any  one  acquit  him  of 
''  licentiousness,'*  as  far  as  we  may  judge  from  language  and  ideas, 
when  we  recollect  his  correspondence  with  Cromwell,  his  translation 
of  the  Epistle  of  Horace,  which  I  expunged  from  Warton's  edi*- 
tion,  and  which  was  never  denied  to  be  his  ;  his  share  in  the  Misf 
cellanies,  published  jointly  by  himself  and  Swift :  and  if  the  critic 
takes  the  testimony  of  Addison's  enemies  against  Addison,  why 
might  not  I  take  that  of  Gibber's  against  him  f  But  1  scorn  it ;  I 
scorn  to  advert  to  those  pieces  which,  though  not*  acknowledged 
by  himself,  no  one  denies  were  written  by  him ;  but  I  think  there 
is  enough  in  his  published  letters  and  acknowledged  writings  to  con- 
vict him  of  **  licentiousness.'*  "  Grossest,"  is  a  word  the  writer 
has  added  himself,  on  purpose  to  make  my  uncharitableness  appear 
the  more  heinous. 

The  writer  says,  triumphantly,  "  Will  our  readers  now  believe 
(what  is  really  the  case)  that  Pope  was  kind  from  his  nature  ;  that 
his  heart  was  open  at  all  times  to  his  humble  friends ;  that  he  was 
adored  by  his  intimates  ?"  Aye,  marry,  will  they,  and  so  will  I  too  > 
nor  have  I  ever  denied  that  he  was  all  this.  That  he  could  have  no 
invidious  feelings  1  deny.  He  envied  Phillips,  for  the  success  of 
his  Pastoral ;  and  he  surely  showed  the  gratification  of  a  con- 
tracted mind,  when  Gay  so  successfully  ridiculed  them,  in  his 
Shepherd's  Week ;  and  his  paper  in  the  Guardian,  is  a  lasting  probf 
of  invidiom  feelings,  in  this  respect,  as  it  is  of  the  insidious  modb 
Ire  took  to  gratify  them. 

Finally,  he  was  no  "  lover  of  money,"  not  sordidly  so,  certainly ; 
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t» 


m^  I  ooD^dostly  repeat  I  have  never  wed  n\  expresnoQ  ttu^t^n^^ 


Lhad  overlooked^  that  I  ha()  arsocTiargedTVSpe/li^^  omer 

^^  infirniitiea/'  aggravated  intgt , .  ^ ,  yig >o»tmiWj'!    with  having  the 
''worst  of  T£lkiraRs(f''^..i  ha  v^  (deiierittU  iko*;  I  have  never 

tttributes  to  hiiii« 

gep  uith  being  mh  calumniatpr.     rsmil. 
Is  11  fcflj)nest  r     Tke  wpole  arUcle  ly  wnttei!  purjpdseiV  W .^ 
manWeiu'iind  irpfoves!  at! /eastj' that  tKe  charl^es  "agalisV^ifi^jC^f^ 
aggeratingV  all  h}sjml}ngs^  su*tf>pinff  nim  ojf  e^erV  ao 
lity,  are' as  fo^r  as  they  are  .  raise,  wheti   mo^e  '^ho  *ii 
charges  ar^  nrsC  obyged  to  exaggerate^  ana  navitjg  sq  exa! 
.call  on'\}ie  pj[ifelic'to/emirk,  npt  ^h^t  iV^alJy  have  saiill^'l 
exaggerations',  /of  which  ilieir  /alsehbdii^is  answerable,*] 
^ant  of  candor. 


M  I  now  admit  theib,  had  they  occtfrfed  to  nl)?.'c^cpllei:tiOJi*Vlien 

^  wro^e*  ■'•  ,  1/    >  I    i  r     i« 

After  these  exairff (Ira^ed '  statements'  and  wfJe  toliirsi'^'tJre  over- 


After  these.  exaggAn^ed'  staienieSits'  ^d'rafJe  toliirsi'^'itti  ovcr- 
rhelmin^  Question  is  then  ask'ed^  '^Do  Ctiiii/k^tATOJt^ierer 


I  will  answer  this  ^'queltii^u^  by  another^nBb^'t(fet*y6s^*er 


,^*' 


4  •         -w 


*♦    y 


^/^ 


>  I 


S>]  relative  to  Pope's  Warki.  81 

f  '        '  ''  ■%         ,       ,-,  ^^       , 

I  AovXdifiideed blush  to  bring  any  charges  upon  sucK  patpabfe 
ezaggerationsi  magnified  by  my  own  spleen. — ^Yes^  and  I  should  do 
more  tban  blmh:  1  shpuid  think  th^  hand  that  wrote,  and  the 
heart  that  dictated^  ought  to  wither,  before  I  could  coolly  sit  dowb 
to  impute  motives  to  a  commentator  or  poet,  from  a  professed 
satire,  as  this  unblushing  critic  has  done  to  me.  I  should  do 
more  than  blush,  if  I  had  repeated  so  often,  what  I  knew  to  be 
fake:  for  it  is  as  false  to  say  1  had  endeafodred  to  rob  Pope  of 
his  virtues,  as  it  is  to  say  1  asserted  he  was  **  no  Great  Pobt?^ 
Why  do  I  give  myself  ^is  trtnible  i  It  win  be  all  in  vain.  The 
next  critic,  as  ingenuous  and  honorable  as  this,  will  assert  the  saoie 
falsehood,  which  has  been  so  often  refuted,  that  I  and  my  kind- 
hearted  master,  now  beyond  the  reach  of  this  paltry  untruth,  have 
denied  that  Pope  was  *'  a  Great  Pbet,''  when  we  have  onl^  denied 
he  was  the  greatbst) 

Of  this  we  shall  speak  more  by-and-by )  but  whether  I  were 
cridc  or  commentator,  I  should  indeed 


■Ml 


>Haag  my  beadi 


'*  And  Btusa  to  think  myself  a  man," 

if,  knowing  my  charges  would  be  read  by  thousands,  to  whom  the 
vindication  would  never  come,  I  had  described  a  commentator  $p 
malknant  as  to  charge  the  poet,  whose  life  he  was  writing,  with 
'^  tabmg  a  bribe  to  suppress  a  satire/*  when  I  knew,  ana  could 
not  but  know,  that  that  commentator  had  expressed  (besides  bjs 
ind%n«tion  that  ssch  a  charge  should  be  made,  which  sentiment  h|s 
been  grossly  peirverted)  his  utter  disbelief  of  it,  to  prove  which  1 
call  the  reader's  attention  to  the  passage  quoted  in  my  answer  to 
Campbell,  which  in  other  respects  this  writer  has  read  with  sufii" 
xient  aesiteness. 

Mow  dare  such  an  '' unblushing  calumniator"  not  only  pervert 
the  honest  expressiiiis  of  my  feeliiigs,  but  attribute  to  me,  that' I 
bad  charged  Pope  with  "  taking  a  bribe  to  suppress  a  satire/'  wl|o 
have  recmled  in  vain,  in  two  publications,  my  disbelief! 

**  One  circumstance  is  mentioned  by  Horace  Walpole,  which,  jf 
true,  was  indeed  flagitious  :  Walpole  informs  Gray,  that  the  cha- 
racter of  Axo^SA  wts  shown  to  the  Duchess  of  Buckingham. and 
the  Duchess  of  Marlborough ;  that  Pope  received  a  thousand 
pounds  from  the  Dticbess  of  Marlborough,  promising,  on  these 
terms  to  suppress  it ;  ihat  he  took  the  money  and  then  publish- 
d^itP 

I  bad  alr^M^  expressed  warnily  what  I  felt  at,  the  baseness  of 
aoch  Iranaactioa,  if  true  ;  not  at  all  implying  tliat  1  belk^ved  it 
true.     My  '*  life  **  contains  the  following  remarks  on  it,  and  these 
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R6r,%W.  I^^wWR^fy 


{to 


Here  then,  again,  I  aius^mSfShPSt/imMWi  V^m.q  bjtasf 


Cpbarge)  has  no  other  foundation  than  ' Wod  WfipW'i?  a  ^(^ 
outofwhKjh,  '  ^qoq  o)  snigl 


lie  has  picked  ever3'  thine  that  lie  mouirnt  would  inaKe 


prejudiced,  and  stu^ously  omitted  Whatever  was  c'on^r^' 
'tunust  and  exasp«ltiMid'^i«Hidioeif9«I;(«tt'-eotil4-aiiy  one,  I  repeat, 
whhout  feelfnp*W'*'8gi|^Aie«^'»;iS»a«rtli«tjpl<Ji«iout  being  loit 

•to,(irttihhwwte(|nehl?S»t.«l9fi^/ni®>'tj^pp^^de5^^gjjjto,,i^w4^ 
,i«n)!fr#J<^ibft|liigfjTOffleB^,J^P 

'cateto  transcribe,  .^., ., ^  „,.  ,  ^^^.  j,  „  i,  i,ttuj3 

.which  I  have  "aspersed;"  and  observe,' reafler,  bei^ause  lliad 
'kpoken  of  hi^3if(Hiai(I^«6n«lii0trt*  «  lady^whiJnntifacIfOYice  idolised, 
W  this ■s««fe'^ivfitft-Sfei8Mm.'§''»*^"J"^  '^'> •'■>"'!  "f r  »  ■  •■' 

.  .  51i^lf<,PQ«ik»  b^s  J/wsparinjrftf  attacked  Pope,  oft  the,  sCore.df 


^  tfto  cou Diet  was   univecsallS; 
tfloij^.    y^pe   recei^a  iron 


\m\ 


:ifii'. 


r 


■li^  '  reiaiak  to  '^^s  W«*'t».  -88 

'all  a<hninc(<d'by'the'ieiiTiewerj  M'sdllklient'itf '(be  e$«s  Oftidaitbon 
seme.. to  ffk.the  tttttiffaiilUb  <6^"U^\:d«i«|jt,>'<««f ''dn  <tbe  •ftrit 

of  satire;  but  on  the  H«ili^,^<4ii£b«%^(!Aiba»SK)Hiha9  <%iMi<ba4 
reieeted  PopeV  WMsftliWuVSldai^AWti?'""  ^  ^'"^s..  ,<i<.,|j  ^vAi 

its  .hdght.wfaeo,  speattlii^^r  <*'tH«b'^»4Mi(V''^(tet»"AtlMb,' 
tl(l Wai'^ii^m^ul'  Hil'c>l#Y«  li»')i^dHl<«iK»l»f/'»>i#<  ffie"can 

amfMei  M  rf^  t6<abMd'>«(mt"ihYJ'yailiiffr«alifw>ift8fNi- 
raging  to  Pope  I  ..1  m(«  h>jii<i 

j^nd(ifiMr'^Vn¥er«ttnh^<faaitoiB«^ffmeli^hr>Miiili8on. 
wiUfWPQ.£90  avoid  repealing;, ,  ^  nm  (^i.»/    ti^w.iq  reii  jo 

wan ormnfio:)  ssw  i*^,  ...ifl/tj.>)iinio  /l-i/o'i<).')> ii.iij  .ii.Du-.njt.,, 

.     jqai  I  ,3ijo  ;tn)  b.u«.'>  EaJdscTODifcgwwrf^btfite^.ir ,;/.-.  bdh  i-uiui^ 

iQiySdn'j^lfei^ljrUed''#%i^'Mmii<'(>ahd^ 
p'ii^t^u^J>tl8H)fini3t>ayifqyaJ4«)UI>v^Hei'«led['4taiub«^ 

aotf'tbli'^itttK' (jf'^«d''iUa^lii^a4ri!d^«tidll<<r  iitdi^tetct  'glamig 
vntfa  these  ftiiblings.  when  we  are  cai^d'^6  4W  fteiitfiMtoed/ad  that 
'Wajnqfi"W''iSWbtteff''By^'i^^d«baM/Nri^  cMtsical 


.1   usoctsd  ,-i;!?S..,)i  ^'n-jgjo   brre  ";  baaiaqe.e  "  s/t.i   J  .01  (•.! 
«  The  price  of  knowledge, !1HHB5i•^»^MH^<'tfl'»^^<.l•  „<  * 

tU9iim«^,^^»i<:n,<|e(w>i^te<f  ,w^      If  eftfiiMrtSea  bj  this  \vnter;is  to 
take  /Qr  granted 'what  is  said  by  enemies^  against  those  Aire  ^'vk%  tu 


depreutiod  liaten  to  the  ididiuD^,pl|i^ifB  Qpl]',  of  4e,nmtjtvti4 

(ri?od.of  tlio(.»ecl.oOKffi^t^|.„;,  „„  ,„„  . 

liius  the  man  takes  a  few  sayings  oi  those  who  were  the  least 
friendly,  and  says,  "  How  like  is  Po]»e's  character  of  Alticm  !" 

Pope's  verses  to  Addison,  on  Meduls,  with  ihe  elegant  adjilation 
of  his  friend  Crag^a,  may  be  binught  as  a  proof  of  Win  diaiiiter- 
eated  praise.  JJul  it  niusi,^  ai  the  saoie  lime,  be  remenibered|  how 
waJnily  does  Addison  iii  the  Spectator  speak  of  Pope's  early  pro^duc- 
tions.  He  was,  moreover,  eminent  in  tli^  political  as  well  as  tl^  lite- 
rary world.  In  such  a  situation,  and  with  such  a  charactpr,, ,.tu 
vhom  would  a  young  man  offer  sooner,  the  elegant  testinu)(iy  of 
classical  encomium  f  But  in  speaking  of  Pope's  meeting,,  after 
the  quarrel  widi  Addison,  }  set  plainly  before  the  reader  (be  ac- 
count which  is  left  us.  And  this  account,  1  repeat,  is  not,  Jefl]  by 
Addison,  or  any  of  bis  friends,   but  by  the  admirer  aud,ido]ii(ej-,,^f 

rt4y;%g'^iri,''iUany  mibiasseti  man,  read ohijr (i^^c^gUoC mil 


„,--,-,  ,    ,  .    .:oi:,.Ho.l.  Ol  blot  BBW  J  •  . 

Surely  I  have  the  same  right  to  expres;  fpi<?Sm<^Slk^km^ 
has  to  express  his.  J  have  added  nothing;,  ^^^  mW^S"- 
thing.    He  has  done  both  :  he  has  added  ^)^$^^i^S),dJff{|PVf$' 

■  wilfully  concealed  what  suited  his  purpo^^  ^ffB&lf^i  ffflP^WT*" 
he  charges  me  with  "suRMisiNo  A^.^^jfe?*!?!'*!?? 
CH  A B^cT ERISTIC  of  Popc,  1  charge Jii|^^^(^^j^kpe4^ds 
convicted  of  wilfully  aggravating  every  'P^fi^ *^W^JffS|  W  9'  - 
1  Will  now  candidly  lay  before  the  puWifelft^ftH  FflffiiMf*'' 

.  to  make  this  appeal,  the  real  reason  of  tI|^t|^^Vuf^^^ojpi^'i^lfn[/*B* 
excited  such  a  lone  of  sarcastic  reproof,, ^\ffim,^i|^pi^ji»i  'nJJ*" 
ten  to  Mr.  Bowles^n  sori  of  senHme^tU'.cr^^c^^Jl^M&ifble 

.  for  every  diaraclerwheglhf^^Sfl^jl^^ 

tell  this      unKn^tmffihTsgrt^pyacjjfic^^^  msm^ 

thMexclamation,        '       ,    ,,,„^    ,i„^.r.l    u>.L/.    .gdlr.' 

In  lookiDg  over  Addison  s  and  Jf PB«i  s  l^Vjefl^jjhf  pegg^  gpj^ec- 
dotes,  particul^ly  JeWa9^ive^/^K;,^]'d.  JgVaj^^ 
ID  habits  of  esteeihujg,  opJ[(^n|,(pitTie|9fll^ 
Tanably  found — "  Spencb  t  ^?>f  EjNijjh  !  ,pPK|»^^Ej^j  ,  ^^; 

Addbon,  in  consopaqcy . with  his  •9ha(!i(^pr,.'lJ.jgngHgeic[, '  say« 
Johnson,  "  in  a  nobler  wo|;k-r-s  I^fei^'^  Qj^tW^^^^fmn  Rf- 

'^JST:"  .  '■    ■       !">■  .id    91.     ' 

llus,  and  another  pious  composition.  Pope  imputed  to  a  sblv- 
KH  MOTtvE  1    He  saya  he  believed  this,  "  on  the  credit  of  Ton- 


-  -       -  ...  ™^"W^ 

It  was  told  to  Johnson  bv  a  6^1'joif  whose  nanie  is  iiM  jnveb— 
flMl'f'A«J(,^p)iseS^cf^afcf'?^y4,\|  1  ani  described, 


■'PT{ 


;'flfi?tj(^pAieS^^afci['?^y4f*a|  1  ani  described,  "a  fm^" 
■"'PHafi"»»H  W  tfoWrmore  proofs  ihan  I  iife" 
done,  if  <M«»»'tSft"*A«;*»S?'lile  dLs^agioooo.  -55!- 
•t  'AMip,TBSWri«i«il  i6{irf*Ji^  Jldrlisoi,  M.ards 
amW^V-l°IIW»VmJ'Vi\"<thi'i  »c,.<l  re-.rd  I 
butWilft««.WM(!W4tf  bWMf,Vand  10  "■.oraiLsi!  i»^ 
"nieWflnfaklemiiffl^^i'cOiiWtiofhkve'beenniore  abused,  bytfiose" 
whoWWffilifcMlltblilf  attoitte*  IW  bj  supnoiing  they  s^ 
airPStiimijiplite  Mitiii/,'Wlfho'uk'hf>  vinae,  or  Ins  geoius,7 

I  |S*8  ffldtJlK'WMteSrar/Vo'jt;  'W  Vkudi,  lo  shni,  die  iiaiiiri 
of  my  feelings  when  1  Jiastily, .spoke  of  SpenceV  ^necilotee, 
aud  A«'%fflP18''*elb'rt'#rallll**ttcjltiltiiri<y.-  Having 
dedaftSriWJW'MK  1  Aklffl W">I«"P'>P'*.'  "Well  »«  i"- 
A^^A  «,aaBi.mlH-)«^^"'l'U.ai'T"KS,^i-Kfc-=WA.i,»il  'to  say,  I'do 

t  Addison  or 
f;^d'dison, 
e  and  other 

acculatiotts  are  heaped  against  eminent  men,  seen,  as  they 
were;  ~mtlibM"'tt4>'>WMRin^S'Sr''yii«ening  circumslances, 
such  ma  row  appfiar,  when  tbe  amusing  gossip  is  read  as  a  whole. 


»6 


Dtev.-W.  V..B6v\a\Repiy 


U^ 


indited  me^o  ip^dtiwMk  niigaittdedi^ryrdilka  lk99^  lhi|^)9  tiOlM 

t|i«t^6ifbo 

<MM^ftiebobnt  ^        ,   _,   ,    , , 

AfiWltottf,  tauhcouill  ^tMf«g«f e%(ib@a)  ^»P!bUWe'#i^^ 
rally  enough  exclaim-rt^fi[K5rthw/rj>Af|rfiW,i<%jjy-/f<^9^^ 

to  him,  which  even  this  writer  may  Qot  jshow.    Hasays .^^o^iusuy. 
'tlililR  AHtfebwU  iu  «!>»  iielabdMjr^i#s&iH|  thfijfi^jbjyBf  jmjWe  of 

Ttfkb^^^lhfa  Sfeiid,  ^  aifii&iQn>i4^i^^|^2^i^^  the 

Vindicia  Wykehamiw,  werfe' :^U,sfi|^$|jc^^  ,lo- 

^ethetv^Md  liccyt  ^  *»aiiioH:fii^yiii4«»4M«^#y8f |^  they 

lived  within  three  miles  of  Roile.  who  had  a  colfege-UHJij^^iuiw  ia 

and' tsntottragini^  p^4ftl>)  4^t^> imt^e^  BW»S'atQtj<w|fa4tf^  ^^ 
ipdmbery  having  -of^eD  afeiii.^|^M^qM|ffli^d  >^  MPa&I^"**^ 
Si)jBjje^,  the  critic  olMfiT^ieijai^daw*^^  as 

ff  0)1  JDeprviaeof  the  Gfovts^"^  'P'^>«RMKi'4W^  ^^ 


M 


£1S  illative  to  Pope's  Wtnii's):  87 

thVuame  "  W*»i  Eoiitebiy'J'tboimaigrof  itb».0Ntrvj»ei9  t)jpU»r  Jor 
SBPHSpBNCEspelt  backward;  ELL()R,in  ibesanietaiejia"  If^^," 
being  abtf bfn««A^«(MUNFli#i»f4i„  SBfi%i;ejvaa  y,e,f*,c/\en  a  regi- 
Jent  at  Hlo  i.:irM>ii-,i-e-linu..-  of  Ber«ul,  w^Wre  hw  sclfeol-feliow 
Rolle'died,  "illioui  ii.iy  .'iher  iifi^UnkntfiAx  iaiK«w)vi<(vh  -rfahia 
knoruf  fflencls,  some  i[i  jttiveri  lifc,?raii»l)EihetB  (llit*trjmMl;tiii*W- 
ter's,'ljut  all  nmiked  bv  llie  >M[iiie'vfctaei|itlM^i'ie  gbMU  BltnaiPlUr:- 
the  roliVfd  clergviiiiiri,  ilit-  li.'^>iftt!d'[Jr^laWp<tks>^lc^Maii(ljd«l$ieal 
scliolar,  Liiid  tlioaiiUioi  .>filu>yc.''i^l*«l4ffci*3bfckaferriiii»»«j,i,Y'k'fi^ 
areso  piipubir  -ji  ihin  &,i\ .  >  vil^titeqwifijllioMinv&v^amjbf^- 
llJe  lo  our  public  scliocis.  L. 'c*rftteqilta%'lt^lWigDt*|JM^eH«ft*paO- 
"  mplilhtd  scliolr.rs,  niL-rclv,  l)ilt'li«'tiHuuu»aHdj:<biiiBtfJ«  mWicin 
.^^^ereiii,  siatioua'of  lil.-,  bouiul  MgcriK^l^iy  ULit>'iri>itt  ^fttdtMlN^e 
'in'ter.i^ou).se,MlHc1i  be;^!in  "\\lii'i)  lbt^v;t«t»ena>»ddu[)adlJic  MU'iMf9e 
I^ll !'"  A  slrai^lit  ivnik  ol'  bri.  k  wMtiiltttil^hUfitMiiisbievafaqikMM,' 
i|it!ie  (■ariKu  ^il  lU-niiiV,  v^  lu  re'jMltinigfatiMaUg  bdcfcwani;  wdfl'ef- 
uards  wjTiiouT  suimno  hib  arttattwfiiagiiijfaciwi^tiiisliJtm . 
d^wn^'hut  this  zcolk,  s'.icrcii  by'«igik>'»titutHbginees,Jfnl  twmntiu, 
and'l'oDbe  \TiU  ioii;^  remain,  n3'ttnci)|nafaoiiiiiiKiiLi|lid(apbV<^W^i 
friends,  iio\vgoiie  lo  (lieir  bi^t  feil'tftgilbbrr-iiE.,.) ./-.  ,);,i„>,ia  Wk 
^  'Mj.  falller  being  cNoculor  to^  tlt«>'Mbl>aa  L  haite.Waliititf4  his 
papei-s,  oT  course,  came  iiiti)  tlie'«eTO*>rI*flptfiAs^«OyaBd<j6A|f|ne 
Mliqi  I  litile  tl>D\i<rht  r>r  slundivi^^at '.the /bar,  is!  9i«yc4||)db:,pf 
the  public.  Iliad  often,  in  eam^  life}  <^iuu!;^*ira)^tf  inj^VV^jug 
inl^^ome  oM  enterUiiiiiKi;  l<.''tei«{>^iiahl«rerfttb^8ig^r4ifi»)MJ^e 
oT'Spence  in  his  voun'-pi-  davh,  M-MtiiU  MiOoMMo-^t-.J^^fA^Sixs 
related  to  familiur  circuLii^l;uic<;s/witb«Acf«liil«k>bf AcateUatfjeoUege- 
Ilfe^'annl  Werd  more   inlPie^lijig'tor/nte  ivlwn'UlcakMdefcd  tf^n  as 

■  wnffeii  by  the  niitlmr  of  the  stfperij  Poiiih«lii^i8<fr(jT(i»l|<^Ii- 
Itr^H-.'     All  tho,sele(tei.s,  »hicfa'4>ltl4lfld-H*W^)^4l.to'>(iM^flre 

.   Io^t>'  .'esirojed.  ■■'■■  '  '»■'"  --Jl  .!  ..y  ,b,  I,/  ,.,-iil  -i 

.".WbiUtlam  xvi-iilng  ilii^  T  tAnMbtlnfect  M  if  liMd^.lwA^'JiUid 
qfrrieiKl!^  fnire  with  my  iTiiii;ftl'niiagbnif{>4«M':^ir<vertVi<iWifnay 
'  accept  tile  addition  as  eiHlc;ivo.wil*-W«t(a>k  Mwi  wlwt*  !*♦  «e«n- 
iiig  olf  ^"Vclitf,"  an  expression  tabcls  hn^.bfl'tf  dufcLKo^ijIJ  a« 
".iheSreams  ofa  Mogj;!(-lon;aiit!!'^v,«  .'<.,u.u.:\,A,''l  *,  ,;.      '  ' 

■  '  tliissort'ofepisode;  I  can  ub^frfiii«H  lipji  hpeh  l»«fna  "  relief 
'  to  nie,"  but  we  ninnt  "  buckle  ohr'Mf^  jNities^'Haiiiiligaifl  lo  pie' 

diisH  field.  -'i'o.l  !■■  '.-Amu  *,.,Ji  ::,:\- ■ 

Havi'iig  spoken  of  tlip-ie  e.vampMs  of!tb*'tiltiiea<in|id.lalents.d«-' 
rjveiijrom  a  pnblic  school  ;  l)at^)g< 'ifel, ^liMUf  .bini;  tbii  f'kiiot"  of 
acaiJ^mkal  friends,  I  lliink  tlliai'ai^MtOpeii  flace.to.^sl(  ibe  Cfitic 
Y^^f  he  iiieans  bj  talking  of  inj"'>C'Blci«LS«No -ovbb  tHB  poET 
wholia^i  bbt  tbe  hsppinessof  an  'ACADEVib^L  lie£?  lyfr.Bpwles 
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0eemato  have  indulged  in  a  sort  of  splenetic  pleasvke !!''<«- 
Have  I  £xu£T«>i^?r^in4ltf(J^^ihjiiiieri^'aif  Sf>L£N£Tic  plea- 
sure? "!  '9V«i  'y^Biti  07/i  bun  f//t**   .\^\^»UA    n\\^«  I  1 

<'  Eiui«i«i«'1fii](Ma<  lSlepy»iag^qt  «f>ii  il»kv  lil^tfl'^d^'^att}^,  I 
intnnbo^idMtfcriicimlltahod^^liip  iducUtSMHilM^  ciSnfibkl^ttd^J  to 
8h(m/nbe(t)Skrkitt««i^a9if Mluomllii^idiM^I^, las  <bf  ^l/iilMMl^'t^tai. 
perpor  fMMcwe/Kfabnmdg  tb!  utmiididibtd  liftVal'^b^^  f  tfitff  M^ 
he^Vat  li^^d'bliMMi,  («$><kiaeii  tbd softie  Siil^df art tag«fei/*abll''#re 
ifwiKtettMe':»)i«ration^)ol^iAidoiaiii!fe  i^sKmsi  Hh^^bi^^i  df^timki^ 

8iootteiBdlaiiH%ii^Bbfritod(»fl(i^n^€n'I^^  rgg^ititfrbpiJMirt»)Mdi& 
Mrbr{llHlwfaTdb^Tba^i)s((beltet1&/t8&f  be4nI)^io  liiidttildlbdd  hf^llOL 
perverseiiess.  Here  they  are  'm^hid'4nbt'iin\  ''i/ourr  v^nu  bnu  ^pujnu 
*^  If  these  and  other  parts  of  his  character  k^^^i^^i^  fittiiiM4  let 
the^i^au(siM»^aoAp%%'o()[qfl  iiiinditfie)phy9WiilfM&'fb(^I  cftuW 
wbutl  on8faiitedbM^5iAiii$(liheihi8:>^ILet  li^fb  fotflei^^'^hi^'tBi^ 
'  onedM^^3dircidU-4Mfailffobxft«iQtovi^  «omi^M^l3^«6 

theoertriipnft^  Idtj^nndX^f^ 

teollf  raiB^^Uvoi|i»lfisvc;iatfr^fO{l  ttt^  '  a}b«Wt'lntfl^^i^f  Hi'M 

iiAbloontebfistedibis  ^ibeakneitahd  mQipene  ttf  ^tiii<^^^ek^%^^ 
vd}ghBdIthBBVt(niigs,Mdl  Ah^PEiiQikii^  toi  £rf«htr<M^L%^ATl3Rl 
CIRCUMSTANCE  that  his^U^owlvtoftioK  ifaeitm-Idr/^isilfifitesntfVt 
nAybm^^BB^Hh&  ict/liiio  niDthasliW  cchd^mct  iit4«t  ffutti<<^M6|el8 
moitiKxtBtq;  but  laJiaab'lq^hdr;  ViM6ut'|itesaii»^  biir<^fiM^ffl^ 
to^a^^Hgitethq  iinbebfeotions<^f  iour^coMitton  bfiture>f  ^Md^^fA^  W6 
jud^aokiM(fiUBi^  UjlcBldidwe$b  >^  Iq^Mir^o^ 

J  B4addB,  is  tjdv  i:>:9i^]«({]fiiioite»i  PopcRii  co»fiifb<l  MtoktU^ 
Spett  liDBe8il|^/lMT^ClYr<»fd}  tbe»(inaii^>bobles  buKier  yOti^^i^^V. 
Do  you  think  this*'is\tfa^Nkngui|p0«€:5f(«xUlliteOii't'^^^n^lf^thdi-^ 
nol  Ibe  sdarnigiVKdydBlibefattbiiftdte  ta^^ 
pilfvagd  (iiiei^p|K&i>^aBvpb''i«ufii<9ib^ 
are  th(»e,fldilBi&il<one  lyeta&bim^thif^^Jiiaifrtedm^f^  dft^^? 

;  H&fwiimt  ffldK)nted!t)d[pliHii:of  tkisDeritAHi'WlNit''  %il|Wdfl>^11^ 
devstaiiil{n^d7ofoiPalDlbei^  iimb  90eB&<B(49ik]»ai((biMl^^bV^t^t 
liOT»ade^birB0Bd  ^dmm  9htimeil»it!tff\iJe»$MA,yM  Efdfn 

tk|||indpr^BdicBi|^'diBKb3ti>'^€!it.  w  Se'^jiiiLj   al  iiuv!  J  l'I  ui  ^i  ;  ni' 

^'  dt^aifr^iiwTDKiragU^  iheffMtlaltyiiis<b0iye}6  H^e 

eiuuamt^/poet^niteoiisQliieUdlef  'sipiiciD^Hbe^tliing^i'  ^  aih>^- 
ticudttrlj^Af  IbelbUci  to  OatbpUeM/^^o^Cairtly  atSswetfe^^  ^'t^i^^imiL 
AiJt€bM£  ri«ht/<  a  Dorsetblw&dgquiMy 9fifieakifig<1l^  lf^^#os(>7g 

neighbour,  "  Pray,  Mr. ,  do  you  mean  sp  and  so  ?*\tOu 

the  other's  replying,  *';t3tono,  quite  tfe  ^cA^irf.^^^  ^'^Nay,  Sir,you 
MUST  MEAN  this,  if  y6u*mean  ANY  THiNG't'*    So  I  may  say. 
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''two  and  two  make  foar/  till  my  heart  acbesi  if  thus  the  plainest  ex-' 
pres4oi|8  ^ice  insf^nglj^iiiurweditff^Q^k'.me,  aiiditie  pronoHDcetf 
that  I  must  mean,  ^*  two  and  two  make  6ve ! !" 

,7f[M,o8vl^9^ad4dtle4rrllh^a^lH^^  ^  thwk'WlBm^kiuiiy 

^rMftP§f9h^liP^il  VMfi  fr<toi  }pb9B6i«M(iattl  vnmt  smamB^jk  am 

»»i)9tif^e^^iy4c«S]*litfi(Hna(«i!({i  T>IimQndeM\ow>lnlMi  More  I 
4^«f]4  haifgu/'.flf fift^'oiAfc?  iMi)  halinliQen  .bmid^mA  a  daiil "" 
^%fipmlb^l%  'UMoQHit  jmutfe'^  MiiftotiilMlimiiri}k?«nt«;'elri(i0ty^ 

ffoik\  p^,^  qiTPc^lllfiSl^  V^ttt^n^^^^'"^  liijnslfw  iidg^tof^hal 

Vmf<^  Mdl^ii^tfi^'  oM^iSei^lea  ^.M^adiigiiigndni* 
unjust  and  ungenerous  byj^cMfaoBiftistri  jifi  y  uf)  aoH  .ei^^an'^siav'' 
J^I  JSRWtWfi  «jwflltiwf«f:!  r.t  >cTf:ff.>  'irf'to  p.Jtrq  iJirfJo  bfiB  i^aorfJlJ  ** 
^Pff!)  tb^anrdbJ^vtevtit:  ii|Gidtittiiafi  fiof|e'«}if^er^CM•llrJi%i^S  hit 

W<¥fei^l4i«lMiM  t^)tiitifcietiied^mendanlirfae-tfa»iMr\|Miii^ 

Wi)ir^iyAlimf  If  QftN»irly.  hMoUol^A  Yni0^liBgr^aitepevd,ldidB9  Ai^ 
liMt§|^^d^^arbr(9i»lrofiec^^.ir%dfailerRrfaB^  mitbeltt^dhiaijofifflit^ 
^*rAlK^j.99m^:fl^)«siMoiiiAhiit-  made  iM./^mnltmMUfiarffiaMr 
f¥f ITOrt%ni»0Th*W ic^sefl  dep?^i^  u.i\\  •  »/    rr'.Mj-?*** 

Wriv4l9l9fci  4t9«^muri^  .•ifd(iiyn/''tib9(padiesik/M  »d  -plotiDtilioed 
IW§h%l)lE8M^t;#((/9Bli  r}|)l«ll1»»n^'llJlaMIJreM>driirprii8lig0  oUgEten 
times^,  <]{[  («tff  M>ifi:awr0re)«iii^»ikalg&  oCikfcarM  ^nmfabt^oderatahd, 
^t^wtei  lJMilw>:i»a«(L<M'<f  aayohjipothepis^^  why  ^  .ahboUl)  be 
'ee%id|9#i»Wi^f  ryiiMl  RSttll Jeartih^^fftv  tbbW-lljiMlKdb^wid  ifiaoo- 
^%d)i^^ibe'^l1ioogklIff)«/lgdMec9i»aJOni^^  ;<iiiit  i>ov 

n^^iirt/^MipmencjQliMiyali^  Kfe 

9^ilc)pMf4$S4(peneiiiU|}it|ieakri^  a  yooagj^fa'sob  bipnf^ 

^9)M  {^p^i#^4fr^vtm»Aild'|w^\^nq^atfont^9C  £ontm\dictifaB/>Mflrcely 
|H9<4MPgirj# ^'dif^^uigi  ^Q4!);^oaflidl< XHtiiHik'iiidi^V  ^<^tthont    any 
^iPV^oSd^^Ssstfitrjfm  M^qps>tkmH  that  if  aucb  v  yoimg  person  ifti 
^^  lAl^qiHi^aat^MBMBlgmneot  in  the  world,  be  would  become 
vain  ;  if  he  had,  from  his  earliest  yeai's^  received  great  eocottrage- 
°^<^  M^illftetfi^.andl^xoQdfted' from  the  world,  into  which,  be  ad-* 
^^nff^twe^rfthin9"4be  ^ootrsify^  1  think  the  same  mind'WovU' 
nat|jys;a%.'iajft#{gwa}j:s>i<^B^jKXt;]i  J!   *^  Provincial  and  moral ^  as* 
^if%og<^iMl§9)f ni3lmfgVMa;|m6>> and  as  much  a  prey  to  forlorn' 

It  if -wondeifyj,  as  $euig!a  jir^ to  such  **  hypochpodriacism''  as  madeLord 
MobbMidc^l^fhve  In'htMStmils,  the  critic  M  not  sud  I  had^'suaMisap'' 

one  to  Pope.  •  /         - 
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rcTCTiH^  M  lAfd  Mof)l)q<)dOi  who  believed  meq  hti  otigitDJly 

"•wIvV .»'  »»'  ™!ip«i«>»,';,  Tfflk«'tt,i.i«,„'ff.,iyM5«5,;Pjir,','„<'f 

Do»oll>llir«,„H»lie„»ew,  S»W8(h9t,/l^„teJl'Jf,..mR  ISIWafi" 
liil.eiwple.  . ';,teiw..-j»i  TO»  ,.n,il,l,A  ,,,l,ja.«ia 

ktwwull**^} l*rtv%|,»<HHft,|<M  lie fliMfj^aiftbein  a^. .ciizx ,  if  Vp 

And Ihugeneral  jenUmeBSl.ajfeB  UifiMWj iWft.M  I'  li'  1  ""l''-"  ;  '. 
'*'V«%i«**«"!ilH«W>i('>«WW(ilfB[  llflP'ilill'"-  "'  '">«'• 
cbarscter,  than  to. arrouTt  ihem,  comes  ou^y^lb^y^  ^-u  ls\pi  lLt^^s  j^s, 

had  a  more  liberal  education,  he  would  have  been  more  ^(f5f/f§f?j>gjft^ 
•»l»»W«*((|l%«.9ta  W«p^n'B<SSBS«*Wfl,,o  ij,  i.ilT  , 
,  4»,l«o)ll»  *BI)1«:,('  !(ll»*fi"lflrfifiW#fflotfl,fi«','iSa?ffiSif' 
l>«M*»fc«!d||ieil(ir»Mou:&joi,fc%StaS.™i)fcS'(  M  fflf.f HfflMt 

iftflliwejkiEsiww)  yiiimmMmim  vt!ii»iHi'"v»'°'' 
fwtorf^fcwjwirimgasifcii'  %i!(l4Mi«',taMW  .tow 
•rJ^lH*SM!»4*.,*«m'.^.9fiM,"0^^WVf4fe>f^,,'!VuJ«r 
in»,.al.  fttjrm  <Mlt«ll4  »«*%«  WlRn  tel*  P-aw 
•iWWkl!M(.MSt  J|||eJ(«m,;P„(or|f,fs^t  ™y|'e(((,„i.^S«f 
ejuit  Bfn*»  Mf  .Mie<l^,^o,i^vijKSS,l*e;(f  ,flfi'«ci,n,^|jSg- 

W*  od»Mlita'«MiWpfflWWk  m4!(>,'W,l?"*Mi?«'">»'* 
"^^aSJIWI  uwrvijli,^  ,  |ififij,thi,.^^.;(,IjB!5t|  B!vejJ,Ji> 

A*lns«™.iaw.M»e«9BjJ»r,,,'„„„r,h(,  sa  j„„  kl„„.,  „,t,ln„M 

j%i/iiii#w*o*«i*5i»ji.flf,,«ifiiitf,  esmfc 

lieil  II  coyWiMt  \^  opifcl*  s(,;f(!«!.  iJiJdiOT,;  taf,  ta 
«»»ll»ilbfcn  ,^$ll«r|>W<  eSoK  «VS(oi8S  S»f  i#'V»f„"4# 

•aiMWWijtSf  IWjIjfelbftHSBS  S'sMSijJt'-Xii    n„P,  I la  ^,j 

«l«»o»9ii*«e»uJ|j  ,aiii*SAl&t,f,  MfflWWS.i  ifeWSt 

•»»*»«,•  4mK8  mme  MtfTSis*  %?"8fl(,%"iMi!'''S(' 

his  happiest  myeiiUon  in  lh«iBaBfl(f  hfflfiiiw^-,  MdlWA  Wl^Oe 
a*  ««»M«,..'flheft,feei8bjfifitfj^  'Srl/%iflr«»9gd 
Sjtftsliim   terfBBtiHllSS  lfefl«»(|lfl=#d, 

c^d-^mlwt  alw  "-"         • "  ■'  — ■  *■ 

not  Bfl|ir<P4itMtsi 

thel4fwktii«»ll|W$ 

eaii»«,\iwW«I»iito  , „  ,„,„  ...,.^„„.,  ^„  ^^.  .^,^^.   „^,. 

•MW*  fef  Wji*i|»<!,|aj£itftj<.inRg<fl,flj>j;^„Jf  i,«^^jj,,^J5 
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What  ia.lfaii'but  Jealoui;,  not  o^^Ad<Ii•on'■  fame  h  »  Pott,  but 

bcc»iBe  he  wft'dis^poiht^'sitid  waj^thcrtfore  the  "jCrjf.  toat- 


M  ."  Tcwtuositj  opposed  to  Rectitude,  )  might  tM-'thodj^'r-' 
Ml^'^et'ihJ^ljoUoN*^^ 


fUfiher 

s  Addison's  p^gc  pure  TctAf  tfee'ltfpfatbdf  my 
Ijcenllous  word  or  image,  but  tbat  not  one  wWd'-rfjll'iilrti**  or 
spleen  is  tu  be  t'uii[>H  in  all  bis  (tniiiigi.  N'dir"tM''AtJt'I^WjkiDj;i 
ii'oiie'Mord  iii  be  r(JutidclerOg!itorj''of  Pope,  6Vtif>m^bktH  "»  "  ■ 

"'W  IT  Di;  TitUE  "  iljal  he  sKly'wI-ote,  .W'rtcSiWIwil'fUkel 
to  vvrite,  IVom  mean  jenloirsj,  n  titmslalioii  of 'WAWeP/ to- witlww 
jealousj  of  Tupf's  fame,"  then  I  say,  "us  I  ^aS*»eteWo^^*«((ei''•t 
■wasj' a  dtreJii'liuiiof  evtry  honest  Oiid  iiiiirfly  Brtitt;iJlt/V»Eand  I 
apprehend,  hmng  sM  this,  the  »itt(fr  iii  il|le  iQllltttef^ivtAt'Bot 
"  <ti'iictiide  "  iliat  ihe  ronae-pience  follows,  ai  heltSI  iUl^rtkl  iOMdM 
eaie'uf  Pope,"  that  ALidisoii  was  guilty  uf  il*^'<JdtrffelWrtbn  <tf  bII 
iVal  \m  honest  aiid  inaTiiy,"  or  tUut  L  thaughrM'."^  l>Sfb4^fe^the 
transUtioa  could  not  be  A(Mison'a,-1i»AA1he'ieVHl^  wSf^'^me 

MS  AnV  ^vltli"■tt^st  -WfeAiiitf  jmovii^it^'  tji  ipHukif/''-'  I'  Isive 

*^S  'vitiiefiolU  ^ojiit^^t  gl'Ws  ^m>sV'*^iati^a  ''iikd"«atiif«c- 

tory  coiidii'.ion,  that  '^bec^lfte'i*  HiMiifkM^hm  <jWl|^fHM  ifiar 
*ugse=l  ii.iiltotoift-?  oi^'aad'-tanktidH!*  fe^»>HAiiii-*«6fore 
lie  miKst  b*;"ap^;ttf  Vv'i'rte'  tt>''  Sif^fttfe  *rt«iCJ*e*  jdtfKMwIr, 
kuggesiedsoMe7ai^U^41{i^irtJfiPl>Ubl^'OdyMyi^bMt^^ 

fie  have  madfe  'JfaMMm'hm^m'^'  '"  "'  "  ' ""■■■,■■  ■ 

Let  it  be'  Sii/ii'ai'etf  ■that''\h«'  U^dftlJef  'tliiH-  WaHWftlWn  yet 
"  i«6  >(/;ile"^s(^-'*'-'kf^ffiffiV^%ey  Bil4tfnftt»tit«i  ^lU^^ay. 
speals  lor  A'3i)fsotf  v'^Wi  ^jjSge"  aftipottad"**ih  Jft*^lk>!i«ie»e, 
urimarlcd  with  ^j¥e''?dbaV'Pl-Ha<litfe; 'Ae'*ertefcl'i«ttw^jf  hii 
Irfe,  public  aria£rt«tel'''!ffl'ffe'ffilce'bPGfeftsti*iiy/  Hnd-titB  ChrW- 
■■  tian  death.  ■'EeT'ti3"gMiildeF*at' Of  "tff«V  "'naOanHl^,  m 
ill-natured  Wofit,^kS:^M-S^/aiMliJm'Ui*a  tfelf'^hat  ^e%til  to 
pipyelfac  coQtrai7  is'due^  to  '^flJs^"  LMk&er,  im  Bxsvi- 
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•ITE  jtidge^  an  observer  of  his  own  times  tocd  Spen^e; 
c^r  to  Whpt^^tf^f,  ,(^^)vbi(;biP.Qolfi«6iQtaoth6rBtjB  tiQlb(her«c^oUillrV 

what  Sir  Kicb^^tlliiAt^i^iMslclbb^ntfvRvm^ 

fact  \^^n3^5i/Sbe«^\)3#A  «^  '«>"  '^'i'l*  '  ^;.n;\  »itt\«j\\BV 

and  tfppRj  w^j?fifp  ilhatnb*y#)flj|p\<5ialjifaildd  rf«>tiiiTOfiTOddH«litlljI 
T\iiilst^n^a9fpgj^s|  j^^^ 

tlim^ifjv/  A)oilciUlui\   '.d   biuuP^   '    ^^i»l    *w/'>  ml   tcdJ   ^nivnJnoD 
^'S^TcJ&fO  nQ^jai>,^|ji}tjo(jb€wtiiwtJii3ibd?-«i>!qE»  8)iph»)Mifc 

scio^^^4ili|W»  iftmy^  #«liW|«BchiiaI  tdnfe  ;tif  oaAiqaloifaBiihi^ 
or  sifph^v^^  aii4llBW^viAe4jt|«gWi^.jMyiTirteaj^ 
agaiqsUaHeik  '^^gftlft^s^ts)  if^tiv^  («0;«4itins^fufafiia«iidjMiMtti<MiB;' 

take  >j^gg^^  <2fi6i¥iMA\^  me\Atitm  ^bioligfct  figainAnaiejfi^ 
which,  U11S  '^  asperser,     as  with  a  coupdii'^nbeeJaeadpbLooh^vi 

^^' jlBf^teh:?^  'fi  s^^^o1»,^»»rflwo<(j^i2aMhiiit<effny^lthia)g5^^ 
Atnf;  the  aamnin^Jkj^^  Mfm^^^s^  rexturisiy  ^Wisct  «&eet8iidVcUid) 
d(Hr!^  vOfth^mnl^gSrni^mt^^  rraie^jberKbiiltiSt ? 

It  did  m^i^J^c^ffle-i^ifl^^  llbl3^itpefl50Bab/i?i^  irttawroni 

tear  ^%^'aj  tJ^§|,veJ^J6BI»btWi^a8dl^^««J0ftt^  ziThwiT 

dispjo^aJure  ^bifeK.  ^^fc^ft^ffeirt  *it!WftvxfflihDt>(«t  namseT  sabfifiraiT 
'^^*uffl4afo*e,Hfindoli»f  jflftromtl^         oiiglil{4«qtfaaf4»uk  i^tiio^at^ 

pleai5i^^^7  4b^ji9ftfifn  '/^tri^^  f^^9ii  W^  tieilcatdD  thei^ptftiiiop- 
at  whose  bar  th0j,j[|^I^^^^/'Uirprofioiiifice'Vhethcfvke3i^ 

^^  ^  SH%ii*feW  f^Sm&hl^^^  ^igWBStibiwi^iHe'haa  ttotAw 
doubt  Qyf,tib^i^^r^  kbUefeQceii  ^ 

but  jhi^,la||  9^[a^  iJiJinpnlssdA-M)  'hiEiA)»> 

those  are  DoittL^gj^li^i/j^^^  gy«  di^jidibn'elatf^.  :tfi  fiifiiJe  ol  io« 
Ififirtnities  Ihave  spoken  of,  tut  I  think  I  have  prot^ed  tfaaltM 
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«iiii^  «ot  the  .coBiB^eBtator  baviog  aggravated  iqt»  tttciotoneif, 
vihifbljvaaMlkd  aiMvi^Aoin^omteseiilloUs'bc^ef,  to  stated  has  nior|B 

*                 "   '  '         '""'  Illkvetsiid  kil6  v)rcit)trstlt£i9».  when 
^ .  latiMattfettdfitffcfWww^   "  ' 

t,  '^)  %M«|ri'Ul*LeiljfiiUiaUbltei^''^f  hstoVt 'bfa;  fi}yns4IPf  The 
damning  fact,  I  have  not  retoi^deii^^ijkMrA^/^,^*  W  if  jt 

iMltf  dMkvfifl/)'  jI  lnieiiiot.<lobcifiHdj>^tftf  Fdri^VieiftiV^ 
liMiiJiiiA^bBid^  'h^  liihkc^  td*^^ro«I 

ridiMld}!  lfa$tikBti>lMb^i0okteiii*(^^<ifttl  <0Ho^^iftf^'lto'  mfiU^stra- 
tageiPpiMKh<?ad«je«9^8q^ipiMii»i«id  ^Ml^"«jMhi^  c^'^Aiil^ 
contriving  that  his  own  letters  should  be  published,  whrlut  ha 
4faate^te  aaprdbs-ihdfBnktimJift"th6''pbblica€o(f:^^  ^$f^^  Yacis, 
whicfaii  AaA^  Y^f^tm^^ki^iimAam^im^^^^^  1 

)^Oiftkolq>cifcenW,  Jiutiliii^vfl^iwdi^il  ^th6lW;  GM-iJ d^Jif^e! 
iiiilkrutiifKjpelti^||i:tfaen|I41o\w^«^^  i6  'ftr'^fi-oip 

';«a«ri(MikM^)reiwrding,?i4beni$QK>  Iki^ftHNIi  (^^ei^f^ir'^fifiiv^.spo. 
ken  of  ihem, .w>ykAmidi^m^tsm^sl^^^ 
Qi^aBdiu§  piBodbeutniBd^  lifaii^i^pbkJn^P  thehi('^iis^i^)t^^ 
ii|ab|bianfliuUi^y  iigHocrf,  asilcMaofis  ^riiiib^ifrdki^*  ^h^saii^FH^eai^- 
nmt^ooicl^cde0VAda^k>ii^iOi  u  ihiff  ci^     .dm  .q?n  '*  emJ  ,r     ^ 

As  to  the  atrocious  charge  of  *^  tearMg^^m^VtfSWi^Wtizp 
o&tfbnkeslfaDflife  iYiiliiaii^uitei}* i4giKihMK>6f  hi^  Ai AmBg^^  ^Boei  he 
nMan  llMt  JiOnite  ^|id0en\6lbVote^At(»«hiiieiift^'^reyi!  B^Ami, 
bsfQier^UidaJiwAibw  i«ir^ii»Uf  fik«d(^  Mairthttf  ^W!bat  ^^  V^o 
T}ws%^v0(iidQiiiBitiB4lifeNis^«om[M^vfcWtot%  U^  tk^lcAAempyu' 
ta4i3 WfaalsBAw oa4*v  ,Wi ifcere ^^^'^'^IWrtp  aW^ ?^*^  •^'^^^^^\  T*^  ^' 
'.rJttud»adctMn^bit«miyi|»fa^i^8ioUftfe  Bild'P 
kBowBidlii  ayB-«tbfi!3fiwdm^^  f6t(|tbe4«iiC  yilars  6f  hii^^msl^e^aiifl 
till)  liiajej^je^lidiaElobd^gcberiiUyiS^ktiig^-  klscrpaa^^blcf  ^SHiii  van  c- 
rafTis  '^i^tBdtinukaA^mf^  Us'  first 

ten&nfasUngs^fivkligutdhialBl^tBs^' shade' ^6i^  w/ere 

tiraftdlse  'BanMB^JandvaftBrwinis  ItfaiiisiWl^d  '4o  Mftrt^l  If  there 
vaioanii  thit^iiibpaD^SW  dit^4iiwiwtifie0tk>^^''tii<^<b<^dfiofi  at 
least.aalaaieikidniecalad  Vwji^tdiajf^tMit  ti^Wtig  rtkri;  ih^his  '^ep 
agajbladE^dfjrfitlvip^rtiilaity^dtt  AntolM^f^^  ftPd^seW^ 
ai^odsirtipmrf!  o^teaUo^  ^ay  'Qf^4xmnft^s  fMki doHiesUc life/' 
iirMb|}ierejiin»d)Bd'//'«xiBOvqriqBS)'\f^  '^ '|  ^'"^  * 

dU^fi»^oth»rfe9Uusattdd8flUq}i^  1iBU6lM<Sf  1il«^  fd^^fuOy  W  M^t 
I  liaaadlaUaif  Bo^»chtciclmic»t  cb'-lL^'niAi^^^ttf^&tiri^^^ 
o((laactt'(Br4be8fa^nrt^f>  eadiVB^B>sifbif^M6a  bf  ttt^t^ti^ 
atlwbiii^^cU^nsanytBmUs-'JbHaive  iM^^i^dlflM^^^'^Hid^  bbi'itt  6f 

not  to  strain  i^t  .ff9||Md9iwliba4i&  wd  WfbiMwiSf^iaihi^ls.^ 

;  Lord  Byron's  <<£nglish  Bards/'  6cc. 


I  am  floe  bhoikig  hiin>  fol^  recording  jtbis  ^  riifle  Ia(irgftt^'^\^ 
this  prcpo8tert)«r lover ;  fcu^fwcely  I^^l^.iio  rig}it>  M  i?MiP;mb 
wHIi  a  crime  lio  ^r«at  99  '^'teaiiiig^  a%;93rthe>99nctMi(^\pf « ^fin^titi 
life/'  when  ,£  spbke^  -m  feas  qffetfisiVe  f^ms  l^iftb^^ftf/'.&eUt 
fcfer''  of  pope's  kiK>wii  jwutfefttl  aliMNchb^liV  ft^rLa^j  W^ifXi  ^ 
em*laer<irtt«ditT»eat*io:Tep$^a  BtpiiQA^, ..  ;.r  |  j,,^^  j\!'/.v  Mij  ii,rt: 

Of  these  things  I  have  spoken/ without  the  consc^^qp^a^  ^ 

is  l'hiihr.cbnfifof.;thbaiy.Niff*ilil)tb'e  l€h%%,^reft,miip\\c^t^,cff^- 
•itcf  ircrimmMly  virfatjn^  afi^  '1f}»iti£knm\"^^M  ^  be^rl^h^ 

'sbscBliii^'QriaiitiaHtjs  with- 109 !>..:  /  -..  ,••  i,-\u\:\  .•.■•r-    •  -uf   V-itaii-d 

Po^fibmr^s  <«i  far .fl^cm^J^/jiA^II^  on  tjAmy^")^yg^\ 

never  compromise  my  opinions^  or  give  *  up  my  right  tp.expff^ 
lMniy'wiittr>  "'basfeliwa*'  ^if^p^rs  ;,:^d,.i|p^96j^4I,,;tbat;9i^^^ 
always  be  fearlessly  called  by  me^  which  stoops,  ^>^f^'4^?fDp9iR|^ 
passion,  to  direct  fli4ebef^«<i^i  gjiyijpongflpdi.^ftti^Bii^^nst.j^rob- 

jefc^ibdk  haiofved;  bed  I  jaflSrnl^  if  fm^mJ^PiX^¥{M^^^^^ 
n6im0BBMtd,hf  Sappho,:  tebwJh  J  'd^,fV9lt  t>we}^,^f>ivj^i^j5}u 
cttinot prove:  tben^  I  s^J^  to  use  a  name  \vhi(^,llffi  jK^^i^w  jf^j^s 
'tuMiedi  bybemlfy  land)  by.;,iill,:j|ie  /)fi0i1d>  itp. ]  tb?ji^  W  WFson 
alofa^^abnas  ban  as  bt$  ^vafiijopis  :wi8ff^^iWlt  lAn^Ji^.  W  t»S^Jr 
•GdmroentaUk'f.hasiiOt  lb»  hwt  ja  fp^l.^his,?  Jl^tf,^m  j(t|gjfia^|^^ 

aarlmcfa  «d  arf  wuQwtlus\y,m^he  j/i^^m^Ail^!^ 

WJl^natenWatad  ittto  ^^vlcipu^gBSB/ i|flij,;^,i^gfW^tipn  f^n^^e 

'^SVafafedtow'Hrawiog^to;  avc()fichi^ibn,  ^ttji^^ftj,  9^  f^^t^Wf^^ 
ISrought  against  me,  as  the  **  vilifier"  of  P^j^f^  /^i^^pf  tis^.  f  iiibill'® 
mffierr|M^vfe(lmiec|<Tiid  so  ftr,  vi>i^b^^|itj^p„  ,iL  aopt  t^aji^j^fi^  dL^^i'^ 
aaaps  fif  Ua,«ho«ld!fedt,comio^4/^ir|  Jh4Vfi^|i$%4QubF|.;$^ 
jwiiit  br^iag9rfitaiAo%"!  It  hia;ye»  be«p  f^  ,ipi?i:«(  //.  s^^^^jl^i?^ 
than  sinning!*' 
^Tbe  cMHy^ffet?'^i^«§«ili<)fnrA^iiMxe*^w*ftatf«*'rf^^  tif 


30^  ncrt^entiofl^  Her  qanip',  fc^'!'^  t^^  nWes  'of  l^ps.  m^nldy,  ^ftcKrv.  yljnt- 
^livrci  £(Cf .  But; Dop,e{ of  these  ^dW^tten  l|btfl^,dp  biin;  anda  lhere1for^«  ttio 

ADdk4Wiveryf(aw^b?bai'i^pJ(i«itSc^:^  4^  • 

*' flStppA^  tan  telir  &^*   -  -       /    \    >> 


"The  tommehtato^  oMit"t<>ibaiiV'ui,  for  our  iiiit^fey/UiT 
.  ftl3t^»¥rfnri^' oh^llife  "iHdtmcy' eft  WMh^^oT  h» Mit^V^  * « '  r  ^  *•* ■ 
''^*W»ftrt'/^Ra%"'i«'>tt«c<h^'**'ftggta'irtf(Mttt  '"^biieh  «Biployed,-W  mate 
T*8|>iV'c^*ttifBhW*lfitel:  '^tewT^ii  A^  j¥  dtiicacV'^or  ^ich 
ht  ^^  Ci^'<^  TltA'lltC^'^  tM^  driti(5P'^  't(y  induce  bfih  'to  IdiHe 
that  he  would  not  have  ex]^m^^i'%b&  hdet0tcj'  4ft'tht'n&les'' 

.4^i^r>f^f6  k^M^s  th^if  idt  he  ^iif  de^t'  ^'as  Ihe  oiidcliadtiot 


*a^Tfce*«"iWM5iO^'nh^tlMte'«r«'fe<fe^  ♦  ,rT>^-  - 

r^'^aU?a^YtWbsJd;V»u!blisb6d,  )ii  bii  ktiiiAdtsd  ssttire  W  ^^Mn^ijUh 

<^^  Wskli>'i^'  repli<aeM^toW.  '^  Hd^^rveiV  it  mui  reail^ vafu*.  be- 
''Ife^^0;'»fdi1&iigR^d^ti^  P'Lciifd*  nji^m^^s9iiM  bf  tei>fnt»Uft*a>iimtft9 
imafr^i^M^'i^llelib^meW ;  rfndrod '^bd^icmg'  kin^die  imsBtaile- 
' ^iS^t^'Cb  "m!h1AjrMbm\^lm^^&  m <  htfd'' dnirvliiitfaalaHgr  vdontf -me 
wroDgi  and  he  had  the  generous  magnanimity  to  say  he^wottld 
^^ISll^tlie  ^<<^ira<i^tiAc€V'h^ 

''flMrid^<'^6f'4^l•y^!i*iJth6dittm«m^tfh  *ni'^«  rkMf  'U  ^sfuke 
*1tf%'fok^^W  serfo^&^iks¥;  bU«^^ith'^ficrg(Mi4^i»iin9U^")i  tiuteo. 

caiioDy  which 

reason  than  to  show  1  could  sneak  of  the  critici*>ms  ou  anytldffg*  T  luid 


hare  AHf'$itik%Aii^i'\h^'^Hm^htiTseiit^i  ^n^'i^\seh6M  MH^lm^itp  the 
sinews  ;  fur  theMj  i^$^«fbJ^i^9f)tfB;  Vfmp^  ffl*i#Qfiff>  and  your  prose— 
:Z«ord  Byron  timtigined  3,' tore  pUce  in  the  one.  out  the  other  is  putrid  from 
head  to  fuot,  a?Wvhaf  ^(Wfc«ffl»*5itt!f^Ffi9  thiS'l^  lk):do«bt 

'  f  a^o  hanis  were  concerned^  l^cai|»ey'<wh«fa^prejudice  does  not  interfere,  it  is 
entertaining  and  sensible. 
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1  should  iiaye  fliougbt  it  a-''serioii&''  thiag  deHberalelj  to  puUiih 
and  hold  up  ^'  to  public  ridicule/'  a  pawaae^  as  written  by  another, 
whidv  Jic  never  wrote.  ^  Whiether  to  have  spoken  of  *f  gocHi 
humour''  was  wise^  I  wiU  .oot  now  affirm;  but  1  said  no  mote 
than  what  maajF  witnesses  c^n  affirm  to  Im  trui*. 

This  circumstance  thus  -awakens  our.,  blithe  annolator's  liceti- 
ousness. 

*^  Mr.  Bowles  has  more  than,  <H^e  oomplttned  that  bis  critics 
will  oot  .unAarstaod  him,  (cestaiuljr  «where.  they,  ^s  this  critic 
h^s  done,  insidiously  leave  out  half  he  has  said).;  however. 
Lord  Byron  quoted^,  according,  to  cdfier  critict,  a  passage  in 
Mr.  Bowles's  poems,  not  as  Mr.  Bowles  wrote,  but  as  critica 
said  he  wrole  it.  Thus,  Mr.  Bowles  bad  reason  to  compkin  that 
he  was  ''  not  understood, ^^  and  more  So  when  th«t  very  mis-quo* 
tation  was  the  cause  of  sarcasm  ^  Mr.  Bowles^  therefore/  retete'd 
a  circumstante  that  passed  between  himself  and  Lord  Bfrofi, 
on  this  subject^  not  concealing  the  mamier  in*  which  he  spoKe 
<o  Lord^Byron/' 

Ease'!  cries  the  critic,  this  is  an  anecdote  of  admirable  naiveti  ! 
It  is  cnaracteriktic !  '  ''  The  plot  was  well  laidMnd  the  scene  hot  ill 
got  u^J*'    •  .  f  .  '        / 

This  man,  who  thinks  there  **  is  nothing  serious  "  in  attribOtiii^ 
to  another  that  which  he  knows  he  did  not  deserve,  is  welcome  to 
this  merriment.  >  In  hist>wn  case,  this  very  critic  hni  said  delib^r 
lately  that  of  another  which  the  person  so  charged  does  not  de- 
serve,, and  which  he  knew  he  did  not  deserve!  He  is  guilty  of 
utterly  a  calumny,  knowing  it  is  a  calumny  1  '/ 

This  I  am  ''  sentimentar'  enough  to  think  an  infamous  crime  ; 
Mid  the  motion  of  Joord  Byron  gives  him  an  opportunity  not'oaify 
of  a  dippsp t  remark  and  heartless  ^'  sneer ;"  but  the  opporynityt  J» 
too  tempting  for  baser  passions  to  let  slip,  for,  as  if  unwillinrlo 
take  leave  of  the  subject,  without  indulging  bis  '' malignity,  as 
well  as  fats-  merrin^t^  he-dms  held  up  die  laetmmcsitator ; 

f*  If  PoMi  whose  fame  and  g^enius  from  the  first, 
HaveToil'd  the  be^t  of  critics,  need  the  worst, 

Da  thou  esfiay 

Affect  a  eandfiur  which  thou  can'st  not  fee). 

Clothe  JEXVY  ill  the  garb  of  honest  zeal;  .  . 

Writf^  as  if  St.  John's  soul  could  still  inspire, 

And  do  from  Hate  what  Mallet  did  for  hire/' 

Lord  Byron  knows  I  do  net  deserve  this  character :  he  knows  I 
never  <'  afieeted  a  candour  I  4id  not  lieel ;''  and  he  is  too  generoils 
to  apply  to  me  that  character  which  I  no  not  besbbtb^  th0titfh 
being  totidly<  ignorant  of  me^  and  looking  on  Pc^  witi  a  wahinh 
of  a  sacre^  predilection,  which  could  not  bear  the  tbonght  of  his 
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fmiitgBy  he  niglrt  tlMralM^  ^tt^wtor-such  %  portrait.    LorS  fiy^ 

^<  l^hose   amiable  (ttM(nlftMoll)  iblxfliiil<m^l^«l«r8J|MCif|tti  iKta  'ag^ 

He  therefore  states,  if  he  be  sincere  ia  what  he  here  9ajfl|4fat  Z 

lltftt^  J^Aeilf  i4|arflb#iftfhiit  )|bliri^    i€ijiiibmat99kpin  ^mUm^ 
9#pvlioEif#/bifitt   tfiri  i)f{    \\»&   iuo    t^vest    ^YpMoihmnf   ^^tioK  • 

^^oBpbaifi^'iis^iHtS^  ttmi^r QiigMfrtfbtiJha^>qftH^tW»ri»nd<ie^  litft  df 

Si8Y^  tlMbHisbHa^aMfmiis  nW)  iiM?  T^hM Jif s  t£tii)iifliftii*MiiWi/'  I 
^M^  40»4i9M«^«H  ^mmmnf  ^itoi  gMlllil^JM»e  |o9in4}3lf<kftv%iii9ery 
impartial  ain)  equitable  judge^  to  pronounce  wh^oTfltiiAo^F 
^MCityKiftllfc'iiAig  >(»hmiD  lt«»  iCffiUc^itiB  a^tMri  aififDHiifeiMial 
)|»t^t}^'^  MfP4MA&V>wk<^Wi»vAi9tfii^\i^af»  b#oo8lM^>ii»<MKliieaied 
«atire^  lo  prove  my  ^*  eavy,  and  iiate/'  whicfa  himself  tl0<^iiot 
t|riiA(Mfii)la  ni  *'niomr  tjniHton  >(^^  -nMlt  f)<iiiiH  odv/  ,ffiifri  «iiiri 
o^ttmi|»#)f^  t>^4itf|^  M^  il^A  9UwK]il4(Hihfeii4WtitrtbQ%iighithi» 
iMMifttf^Mta4MMi»i«»  Ic^^^^it;^'}^^^  Jm^aggfarhtiojiii^iiiAMiQtf^ 
bii((i|ttilll»ft>  '\mfm^'  oanili  Jita4{j^0tite4jiift'«aiMtf9«)frfiil«Pfiri/l«e  a 
W^fiMk^  iMifr  B(  ifiai|iH)iMhtchargat(o/^  iitf  ohliiflMrftf 

Having,  I  trust,  al$M|uio<iiHQat«idui9|)ffl£iifl'9fkrilbb'atf^ 
biMilif  igailMlmiQ^dMilill  teflifiagirtfaktdbYd&ffiig'l  tUd^vMtiet 

fSmi^ii^'iit  ^tt9«^4(*t«Miinniflfjt}r^  iV»»(dWHift0  tbeWawtiilb' 
ration  of  a  t  iKyiiy  Awiiiiiiwilpapfc  bfe(fhiftte%ahfMaiaie\M^kiftaaa|Ni« 

rftba  piece  of  critictsai.      ..  ^ 

I  shall,  with  great  reluctance,  cau.j]^xe^^^8r'lM(c;mt^      to  a  cir- 
cumttaBce  far  mo(fi^^mm^£$hmtn^^ryo§$fyi(^^  spoken ; 

whether  it  be  not  .aa^^iWN^^^lMib^^  if  so^ 

whetlKjr  the  aopi^e^l^lfet^^  I 

imiaC  leave  the  wise  and  good,  to  whom  1  appeal,  to  determine. 

*.  Mmfllm  IMRMifbf  4te  a^MwM  l«v»c^&!ia«a>'nioirJ^Hdf^<|n- 

b«^toN«94dkai  ^dhiwst'pMKtcJM  Mi  1fviU$\^i^imtim,^^  tkm 

vflbtiw  fti#i^l»^JrtpW^pli  9«iia|OQf«A£M^^I|^i«7^  m- 

fliQleioPQ J^apif;  Mtthau^r/WM^  of  hiaflM  Editor,  whd 
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having  possessed  himself  of  the  ravings  of  aU  ttfeduQcei  <Mp<Uieir 
arch-enemy,  dwelled  on  them  till  their  sinisUr  influmce  operated 
on  his  imagin^ition^  and  prompted  him  to  hesitate^  and  suggest,  and 
surnme.awj^y  a^ery  amiable c^ar^cytri^^ic^ the  Pott;  svod,  ''  in* 

CRED13LJ&  AS  IT  MAY  APPEAR,  tO  laCCUfe  hi^  of  the  CON«- 
TRARY  dispositions!"  i  . 

Thus,  then,  1  have  not  pnly  ^'  iiggrAvated"  all  '^  i^rmiiies 
into  "  viciousmss"  but,  ^'incredible  as  &T.MuaT  appear, 
having  ^* surmised  away  eveey  am,iable  cha&acteristio/' 
have  accused  Pope  of  the  contrary  dispositions  !     That  if 

to  say,  1  have  turned  his  fri^udshipsjnto  A/z^^^^^y  bis  affectionate 
duty  and  tender  love  for  his  aged  mother,  into  cold-hearted  ingra-' 
titude,  his.  general  benevolence  inio  feelings  of  nialevolence: 
What  ^'  malevolence."  could  hav^  dictaJted  this  deliborate  and 
atrocious  falsehood  i  Did  the  sun  shine  whea  you  •  wrote  k 
down? 

It  is  a  most  serious  accusation,  and  aerioualy'it  must  he  an« 
svvered. .  The  charge  is  tf^ue  or  false :  if  true,  there  is  no  kind  of 
earthly  infamy  I  do  not  deserve.  If  it  be  false,  and  coldly  written 
down,  when  the  writer  knew  it  was  false,  oo'piirpofe  to  impress  the 
public  With  ap  unjust  opinion,,,  what  must  the -malignant  fabricator 
be  ?  This  is  worse,  far  worsf ,  than  aqy  thing  absurdity  could  utter 
about  *^  mystic  dreams.''  It  is.  true  or  false,  and  i///i:fiiiy  ought  to 
await  either,  him  or  me.  . 

To  show  .whether  or  not  I  deserve  it,  I  pUce  before  tlie  public 
those  extracts  which  were  before  the  eyes  of  this  SMOwhen  he 
wrote:—  ,    ,  . 

//  This  year  he  (Pope)  lost  his  aged  mother,  who  had  graduilly 
sunk  before  hisi. eyes,  .into  the  extremeat  imbecility,  of  age,  and  whoee 
^  cradle  of  parting  repose  he  had  so  long  rocked  with  soiicitudci 
and  affection,'  &c.  Whatever  irritation  he  might  sometimen  'have 
experienced,  he  no  sooner  turned  his  eyes  on  thou  he  loved,  but  his 
passions  seemed  to  subside,  and  his  spirit  became  gentle.  Henc4&^ 
io  bis  severest  denunciations  of  satirical  ind^nation,  he  so  often 
and  so  dqlightfully  interests  us  by  unexpected  touches  of  dmnestic 
tenderness.'^'^-jAk  of  Pope>.page  92, 

.  ^/  No  poet,  perhaps,  ever  lefit  the  world  with  grenter  general  tea- 
timoaies  to  his  virtues  and  his  genius  "-^P^ige  118. 

[^  Whatever,  might  have  been  his  defects,  he  could  notfanve  had 
mapy.bad  qualities,  who  never  lost  a  friend,  and  whom  Arburthnoti 
Qf^y,  Bathurst,  Littletqn^  Fqrtescue,  and  Murray,  esteemed  nnd 
loved  through  life  !" — Page  ]  3 1 . 

^'  That  he  was  a  most  dutiful  and  affectionate  -  mm,  a  kind 
waiter f  a  /sincere  friei^d^  and^'  generally  sp^aUDg^  a^  >bemeoobait 
mi|0,^is  undoubted." — Page  120.         .  ,    :  t 

Now,  Sir,  whoever  you  ve,  I  take  you  on  your  Jvvoid*   :fi)ilfaer 
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you  have  8atd>  what,  if  true,  ought  indeed  to  make  me  ''  hang  my 
head,  »nd  Mush  to  think  myself  a  man."  If  what  you  asserted 
is  falie^  and  yon  knew  it  to  be  fahe^  'which  you  must  have  done^ 
yoi%  if  y4»uhave  the  heart  of  a  man — I  vrili  not  say  of  a  Christian — 
oyght  t9  '^  Mush."  We  statid  not  before  the  public  only,  but  be« 
fore  Him  vi'fao  '^  made  us/'  If  what  you  have  laid  to  my  charge  be 
true^  the  last  extract  sliouM  be  read  thus  r — 
*  "  That  he  wasa  moiit  unduiiful  "tind  unaffectionate  ton)  2l  fahe' 
UlB^^i  ^n^  unkind  masteriwtdy  geiieraNy  speaking,  a  malevolent' 
many  ii  undoubted." 

There  you  stand,  Sir,  exposed ;  and  no  sophistry,  no  vapouring 
declamation,  wHI  help  you  out.  There  you  stand,  and  if  not 
'*  bhuhing  '*  for  your  atrocious  calumny,  I  must  believe  your  Editor 
will  **bli»h'"  for  you,  ai^d  fof  the  envenomed  but  impotent  shaft 
you  have  aimed,  through  his  indulgence,  at  an  innodent  man'.  ' 

When  Lander  stood  exposed  in  his  audacious  baseness,  his  own 
booksellets,  highly  to  their  credit,  publicly  disclaimed  him.  You  are, 
1  belkve,  a  trading  critic  to  many  of  the  Magazines.  Whether 
they  will  ih  future  be  so  ready  to  admit  your  communicatictos  I  kuow 
not  I  believe  Mf »  Gifford  will  not.  At  all  events  you  stand  ex- 
posed, as  far  as  this  exposition  extends;  and  I  am  willing  to  tbink^ 
tbat^  in 'other  times,  when  Pope  shall  be  read  with  as  much  delight 
as  he  is  now,  if  ever  the  name  of  die  last  editor  should  be  spoken 
of,  tbat  defence  which  he  here  makes  will  not  be  forgotten ! 

Tbe  reader  may  now  possibly  ask  what  could  induce  any  writer 
thus  to  commit  himself?  I  will  set  before  bim  a  plain  statement 
respecting  what  I  sincerely  believe  to  be  the  cause  : —         ^ 

An  article^  reviewing  Spence's  Anecdotes,  appeared  in  the  Lon- 
don Magazine.  Three  or  four  months  afterwards,  being  in  London, 
I  todk  up  th^  Magazine,  at  the  rooms  of  the  Alfred  Society,  and 
the  £rst  article  tbat  struck  me  was  the  Review  of  Spence's  Anec- 
dotes ;  in  which,  with  the  same  violent  prejudice  as  appears  in  this 
article,  the  Editor  of  Pope  was  attacked,  as  if  he  had  even  db- 
graced  the  character  of  a  Christian,  and  CHRist^'K  Minister. 
This  was  on  account  of  what  I  had  said  in  the  Life  of  Pope,  in 
regard  to  the  intimacy  between  Pope  and  Martha  Blount ;  but  no 
particular  passage  was  adduced,  nor  could  the  writer  adduce  one 
to  justify  such  ^^unchristian"  aspersions. 

The  idea,  however,  was  excited ;  and  it  toay  be  imagined,  after 
sucb  an  accusation  that,  being  totally  uncotis^ious  of  ever  having 
written  a  word  which  might  deserve  such'  asperity,  i  inust  have  con- 
sidered the  charge  most  unjust. 

rFhe  language  in  which  the  accusation  ^as  conveyed,  was  at 
bnc6  so  abborrent  from  Christian  charity,  and  so  utterly  destitute  o£ 
Selicacy  (whilst  I  am  reproved  for  the  wanf  of  it),  that  it  would 
<2i^;ifsf  the; jteaiier  were  I  Hterriiy  to  transcribe  \t. 
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'  Id  tbe'Loudan  Mag£izine/a  letter  appeared  afterwards  mdc^eHOfr^ 
qf  the  £ditor  of  Pope,  and  retortiog  on  tbe  Mrriter  hi»(Min»  want  of 
capdour  aud  delicacy. 

Id  tbe  Magazine  for  the  next  month  appeared  ait  atiswer,  iir  so. 
very  afiected^  pert,  and  pragmatical  a  style,  tbat  I  cannot  ecniceil% 
any  editor  would  have  admitted  it,  if  it  had  been  sent  andnymously.*. 

To  this  letter  was  affixed  the  name  erf  '^Octavtus  Oil- 
CHRIST.^  Among  other  flippancies,  which  showed  eqital  ta^te 
sipd  mauaersy  he  brought,  ^s  decided  proof  xA  my  matimSf  the  lffl^» 
of  Lord  Byron's  well  known  satire,  in  which  the  Editor  of  P^p^  is^ 
described  as  having 

^  A  mouth  of  canobmr.  and  a  heart  of  call  !'' 

And  he  added,  with  that  faceiiottsnem  wbicb  seems  afcin)  t&  lb# 

writer's  taste  and  temper, 

("  BlTTEB  WOBDS,''  GoESip  !) 

Having  introduced  the  name  of  a  gentleman  of  the  most  distin* 
guished  reputation  in  literature,  and  whose  station  and  age  might 
have  exempted  him  from  such  despicable  and  heartless  flippancy,* 
he  niext  vaunts  that,  ^^  nothing  doubting,"  *  he  shall  advance,  in 
defence  of  the  calumniated  Pope,  and  pledges  himself  to  prove  all 
tbatisattemptied  to  be  proved,  in  this  article,  and  with  the  same  kind 
of  ang^,  '^  insignificantly  fierce  against,  me,''  a^  if  I  had  touched 
in  Pope,  what  appear  to  be  his  own  favorite  qualitiesr-dupli- 
city  and  vindictiveness.  This  man  baa  occasionally  written  in  the 
Quarterly  Review ;  and  this  man,  from  evidence  I  at  present  think 
ncontrovertible,  was.  the  author  of  the  criticism  on  Spence's  Auec- 
.  dotes ;  in  which,  irritated  by  the  answer  in  the  Magazine,  he  bad 
an  opportunity  of  heaping  the  "  odia  in  hngum ''  upon  me^,  .It 
may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  he  is  so  far  unique  in  his  o|^^bn 
of  my  answer  to  Campbell,  that  the  Editor  of  the  London  Maga^ne;^ 
whom  I  canviot  mention  without  gratitude,  though  a  stranger  to  me^ 
wrote  a  most  obliging  letter  on  the  occasion  of  tl^e  first  virulent  at- 
•tack;  in  which  be  informed  me  how  n\uch  his  own  opinions  differed 
horn  those  of  tbe  contributor  to  tbe  Magazine,;  and  he  h.assinpe  as 
frankly  declared  his.  sentiments  w,ith  Mr.  Southey,,  Mr,  Moore, 
Sic.  &,c.,  that  the  arguments  in  the  lettei;  to  Campbell  were  ud* 
answerable. 

i  have  thus,  as  briefly  as  I  was  able,  stated  these  circumstances, 
because  X  thought  they  might,  in  agreajt  degree,  accQunt  for.  tbe 
peculiar  tone  of  intemperance  which  this  article  in  the  Quarterly 
Review  assumes;  but,  it  is  on  Xhe  deliberate  falsehood  \x\  his  saving 
I  have  been  prompted  to  "  surmise,  away,  'E.y^TBiY^afniflfffe  cHa* 
Tficteristic  of  ti^,  poet ! ''    It  j^  oi^  ihis  and  the.  audaoipu^^sertioa 

*  Which,  in  ths  sMe  l(irt^.ht.ssj%is  ^  as  tfat  J[fMiCA»ilariS/^ 
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that  I  luid  tiiCBcd  tbenr^  iNCHSDiBLfi  a»  it  tufty  appear,  into  the 
VERY  OPPOSITE  quaiUies.  It  is  on  this  part  of  his  charges  I 
trifth  tbe  readers,  particalarly  Mr.  Gifford,  to  keep  their  attention 
fixftd ;  no/  on  the  garrulous  inanity  of  the  critic^  but  on  the  ]>  Alt- 
INO,  FA.us£Hooa>.of  tlie  mani 

As,m  the  pQitniiality  of  bis  critical  character  he  has  spoken 
widb  apparent  affected  loftkiess  of  the  «ituation  of  men  secluded 
from  tbe  world,  who  are  distempered  by  a  **  literary  hypocondri" 
anism  ;"  it  may  be  surely  justified^  divesting  this  lordly  critic  of 
the  cloud  through  which  he  utters  his  voice,  to  ask  him,  who  and 
WHAT  is  he  ?  in  what  literary  and  transcendently  cuiti rated  society 
doc»  he  move,  remote  from  the  sphere  of  "  provincial  and 
rural ^*  editors  f  This,  however,  is  no  part  of  my  defence;  but 
whmi  I  think,  wd  of  the  manners  of  educated  superiority  he  ha» 
^own,  but  of  the  utter  defiance  of  truth  he  has  manifested,  two 
lines  from  his  favorite  and  much  injured  poet  rusii  irresistibly  into 
my  mind : 

'^  Honc^st  and  roughs  your  first  soil  is  a  Squire, 

*'  The  next  a  tradesman  meek,  and  much  a  liar/'  ^* 

If  a  person,  in  the  line  of  life  spoken  of  in  the  second  verse,  join^ 
the  pursuits  of  literature  and  elegant  acqtnrements  to  a  respect- 
able business,  he  is  to  be  honored.  It  is  very  different,  if,  having 
dtt&ined  some  literary  distinction,  whether  before  or  afterward^s,  be 
M  once  places  tiifnself  in  the  chair  of  Aristarchcs,  or  rather  in 
ft  at  of  tU  aticient  critic  "  Midfts." 

tn  this  case  it  is  necessary  for  ourselves  also,  to  show  some 
setfse.of  what  is  due  to  our  character  and  statitai*  Giving  hkn., 
however,  all  the  advantage,  I  shall  only,  reverting  to  the  second 
fine  of  this  couplet,  confess,  that,  in  my  opinion,  it  coi^tama  as 
har^h  diid  unjust  a  satirical  censure  as  ever  the  poet  of  his  heart 
had  written,  because  it  fell,  without  exception,  on  a  large,  unoifend- 
i6g,  moral,  and  highly  respectable  claes  of  men.  Of  that  exprea- 
sidn ,  ih  the  line,  which  descnbes  men  of  this  description^  as 
^  i^e^,'*  I  believe,  Sir,  your  bitterest  enemies  will  acquit  yo»u 
Yet,  mistake  me  not !  I  am  willing  to  believe  your  hasty  over- 
Weening  conceit,  your  iutempei ate  and  headlong  zeal,  not*  wilful 
tri^kedness,  misled  you. 

I  am  most  willing  to  hope  and  believe,  that    '^  so  lit  a  by  at»> 

TSNTION    BEING    STRANGELY    GIVEN    TO    MAGNIFY    BT    ITS 

iNtENSTTY,'*  as  you  justly  observe^  ttiade  you  in  ibis  in^ttalice, 
C'tNfcBftniBLE  AS   IT  MAY  APPEAR^*    aa  >ou  justly  ubseTvc 
^ain,)  rashly' advance  that  which  is  equally  remote  f»ou^  maunerSf 
ftcehiry;  liharity,  o^  TRUTH. 
I Ifcotid  to  pnm  f^mfst^in    A  litferary  hmd,  speftldng^df  you. 
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informed  roe  you  were  a  <'  bitter  and  powebful  ANTAaa- 

nist!"  ,...>- 

,  How  ^'bitter'*  you  may  be,  I  reck  not:  ho.w  "  powerlbl " 
you  are,  when  met  by  a.  little  discussion  and  plain  Jruth,  I  Iiavei 
shown.  You  will  be  less  an  oracle^  if  this  vindication  is  seen^  eved 
in  the  ''  Httle  senate/'  to  which  you  may  have  giveu  laws,  iu  a 
^'provincial"  town.  May  you  live  to  gain  that  knowledge  wbicb 
your  poet  so  elegantly  clmracterises  : 

<«  Know  then  tbyjsclf/' 

before  you  judge  otheis  thus  rashly.  May  you  also  receive  some 
benefit  from  this  lesson.  Your  pen  will  not  be  less  ''  powerful/'* 
and  your  life  will  be  more  consistent  and  happy. 

Ill  this  hope,  and  leaving  to  your  serious  consideration  what  self- 
defence,  not  unkindness,  has  compelled  me  to  say,  1 ,  hfisten  to  the 
conclusion  of  this  part  of  my  defence.  ., 

But  before  I  finish  I  must  advert  for  a  moment  to  the  last|part 
of  this  criticism.—-- 

jVfter  a  long  intcrmissfon,' in  which  my  name  seems  almost  for- 
gotten, and  even  when  the  critic,  with  singular  complacency  had 
just  exclaimed  :«^ 

^  Singula  dam  taciti  circumvedemur  amoret'       • 

in  the  JElysium  of  his  delighted  imagination,  when  he  had  '' babbled 
for  a  long  hour/'  not  of  *^  green  fields,^*  *  but  yf  Pope,  Spence, 
Lady  Montague,  Dean  Lockier^  Squire  Chute,  8cc.,  my  un- 
fortunate name  again  comes  across  his  imagination,  when  I  was 
in  hopes,  amidst  .his  delicious  reveries,  he  had  forgot  me ;  and 
before  he  can  finally  dismiss  the  subject,  yea!  before  he  ^^ linips 
away/*  (which  expression  I  have  .taken  from  himself,)  tHdti^'he 
cannot.  *'  bite,"  he  turns  to  have  a  last  growl,  for  thus  he  growfetlr 
at  the  conclusion  : —  ..    .  ^    .  • 

'*  The  last  Editor  of  Churchill  informs  us,  that  this  poet  once 
designed  a  systematic  attack  on  Pope's  personal  and  poetical  cha- 
racter, which,  that  nothing  so  desirable  should  be  lost,  has  been 
FTJLLY  reserved  for  the  skill  and  care  of  Mr.  Bowles.^ 

As  this  *^  systematic  attack"  was  fully  reserved  for  the  skill  a n^ 
care  of  Mr.  Bowles,  I  would  just  beg  the  reader  to  compare  what 
has  been  said  of  tlie  prominent  defects  of  Pope's  character  by  Dr. 
Johnson. 

Let  us  see  what  Johnson,  upon  the  same  subject  of  Pope's  fail- 
ing's, has  said ;  for  one  , would  suppose,  by  the  systematic  attack 
being  fully  re&ebvei)  for  the  '*  skiirandcare  6f*Mr." Bowles;" 
no  one  had,  before  Mr,  Bowles,  spoken  of  the  infirmities.. of  faia 

'  For  l^e  prpfer8|doi4>tljew,  ashesud  Pope  didi  **,  inrdoor  miurcf!  i 
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cbftra^ter^  much  less  in  language  more  strongs  than  I  have  done :  and^ 
be  it  remembered^  it  was  hardly  necessary  to  describe -me  a^  a 
rn'ofbid  bypocondriac,  on  whose  imagination,  with  '^ainisfer  in- 
^0nce/^  all  the  '*'  dunces "  operated^  when  there  was  enough 
ibund  in  dne^  who  was  ''NO  DUNCE,"  to  justify  more  than 
1  hav€f  ever  .said. 

As  Johnson  was  certainly  ''no  ditnce/'  nor  had  his  imagioap 
tion  warped  by  brooding,  till  he  was  half  mad,  over  dunces,  let  us 
ask,  what  ''  siniUer  influence  operated'*  on  his  mind,  when  he  thus 
writes  of  Popb's  meanness  and  <ittp/ici/y.     •  .      i.    i 

''  Aaron  Hill  expostulated  with  Pope  in  a  manner  so  mueh 
superior  to  all  mean  solicitation-,  that  Pope  was  induced  to  sneak 
and  s^UFFLE^  sometimes  to  deny,  and  sometimes  to  apologise; 
be  first  endeavours  to  ward,  and  tlien  is  afraid  to  awn  that  he  meant 
a  blow." — Life  of  Pope. 
,  Ing|:atitu4^  and  dissimulation-  '  \   :    ' 

"  Prom  the  reproach  which  tiie  attack  on  a  cbaractar'  so  ami* 
able  brought  on  him  (Chandos).'he  tried  all  fivean»of  escapiiig, 
Cleland  \yas  again  employed  in  an  apology,  by  whicb  no  ^«ie  was 
satisfied,  and  he  was  at  last  obliged  to  shelter  his  te«ienty  under  tiis^ 
simulation/'—Johnson's  Life  of  Pope. 

Love  of  flattery.  «  * 

''  Pope  had  been  flattered  till  he  thought  himself  one  of  the 
XDOViojd^oivprsof  the  system  of  iife."«^ Johnson's  Life  of  Pope. 

ProfessioMj^  at  variaace  with  his  feelings.  > 

'^^  Gibber  jeplied  to  the  Dunded  with  another  pamfrfilet,  which 
Pope  sajd  woMld  be  as  good  as  a  e/os0  o/*<  J^r^^Aorf^  to  him ;  but 
H^s  TONGUE  aqd  his  heart  wereatVARiANCfif" 

.\V^.9P6  of  Cobber's  pamphlets  c^ame  into  the  hands  of  Pope, 
h€)^|^,  ''  Theae  things  ar^^mjr  diversion."  They  sat  by  whilst  be 
iwas  reading,  and  saw  his  features  writh  with  angoisfa. 

I  might  mention  what  Jolmson  says  of  his  '^  parsimony t**  8ic.; 
but  I  forbear,  as  I  only  wish  the  reader  to  perceive  that,  if  I  have 
taken  a  false  view  of  Pope's  character,  I  ought  not  to  bear  the  blame 
alone.  In  truth,  1  have  softened  the  mostglaring  lines  of  character 
rather  than  heightened  them ;  for  what  I  ^ave  called  '^  prudenccj" 
Dr.  Johnson  calls  "  parsimony  ;*'  whit  £  have  callerf '  **  evasion/' 
he  has  called  *' sNBAfiLiNo  and  shupf«.!ng  :"  nor  has'h^  ever 
sougiht  to  trace  to  their  origin,  as  an  excuse  for  those  less  amiable 
parts  of  Pope's  character,  and  those  infirmities,  which  appeared  to 
nae,  and  which  I  have  so  stated,  to  have  sprung  from  that  '' sflf* 
/ove,"- which  grew  unavoidably  out  of  moral  causes  anc^  physical 

'  The  word  <*  hypocrisy^'  I  have  only  applied  in  one  instance,  relating  to 
the  art,  ivith  which,  as  it  appears  incontrovertible  to.me,  he  got  his  letters  to 
be  published. 
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infirinitiet ;  oad,  tfaene  dtaerviiig  ft  sigb  ratlier  llian  a  stigiM^  even 
from  a  critio  /e^  ^attiimenUU  than  nyaelE. 

If  X  have  cleared  myself,  in  any  degree^  to  the  satisfaction  of  Ae 
^ise  and  good,  the  ivparttal  aiid  iinprejiidiced,  I  wo«ld  wish  to 
|iart  friends  even  with  my  anonymous  critic:  i  owe  him  no  ill«> 
will.  The  charges  which  are  advanced  now  would  probably  have 
hfi&k  advanced  some  other  time^  when,  diere  woaU  be  none  to 
attffwer  them. 

I  shall  have  a  much  pleasanter  path  to  pursae^  when^  in  the 
next  Pamphleteer,  I  take  a  more  extended  siM'vey  of  Pof>e's  poeti*- 
cal  character,  which  I  have  never  denied  to  be  the  '^  greateBi  in  his 
ijo'der,*'  although  his  order  was  not  die  greaitst  in  poetry.  If  the 
path  be  pleasanter,  I  have  no  doubt  the  grounds  1  shall  give  fur  iny 
unshaken  belief  in  the  invariable  priwctples  of  Poetry  will  be  satis^ 
factory.  In  taking  leave  of  the  critic,  whose  course  I  thought  my^ 
self  bound  thus  far  to  pursue,  I  mnst  confess  that  i  can  h«r^  he- 
lieve  myself  entirely  free  from  blame,  when  others  have  read  my  life 
With  some  of  these  impressions.  A  Warmth  of  feeling  against 
every  tbiog  connected  with  <hsingenousness  or  doplicity,  indvced 
me  to  Hse,  though  I  was  not  conscious  of  this,  eaprefifsions  too 
warm  for  the  occasion,  and  given  reason  to  imagine,  that  when  £ 
conceived  I  spoke  what  truth  required,  I  was  actuated  by  different 
£eelings» 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  assure  my  sesieve  aimotator,  1  feel  as  little 
ill-will  towards  him,  as  I  ever  felt  towards  Ifae  great  poet,  whose 
life  and  poetry  he  defends ;  and  if  he  has  a  particle  of  that  cha- 
rity and  candor,  for  the  want  of  which,  in  the  life  of  Pope,  be 
arraigns  me,  the  hope  may  «ot  be  in  vain,  that  if  we  never  agree 
in  the  invariable  Principles  of  Poetry,  we  raiay  agree  m  that 
which  is  of  more  consequence*— Christ iak  fori^arance,  baring 
both  of  us  derived  some  improvement  from  Ae  investigation  of 
each  otlier's  faults. 

BrtmJuU,  Oct.  I4th,  18«0. 

*0^  The  Observations  on  Poetic  Character,  and  due  VindidM- 
tion  of  the  Invariable  Principles  of  Poetry,  will  appear  in  the 
next  Pamphleteer. 

The  haste  with  which  the  preceding  article  was  written,  in  order 
to  be  in  time  for  the  publication  of  the  Pamphleteer,  this  montb> 
the  author  hopes  will  be  considered  as  an  excuse  for  any  inaccura- 
i^ies,  or  any  expressions  that  might  be  thought  harsh. 
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It  is  surprising  that  those  persons,  who  feel  either  the  desire  or  the 
necessity  for  emigrating  from  Great  Britain,  have  not  yet  directed 
their  views  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope^  To  such  as  quit  this 
country  from  aHislike  to  its  laws  and  government,  and  prefer  sub- 
mitting to  the  legislation  of  a  foreign  power,  the  following  observa* 
tions  will  be  of  little  value  \  nor  are  they  intended  for  their  use  ; 
but  those,  who  preserve  their  national  feelings,  and  would  with 
reluctance  repress  that  natural  desire  of  living  under  the  dominion 
and  customs  of  the  nation  in  which  they  have  been  born,  will  feel 
some  satisfaction  in  having  pointed  out  to  them,  by  one  who  is 
sincerely  anxious  for  their  welfare,  the  means  by  which  they  may 
obtain  all  the  possible  advantages  of  emigration,  without  being  re- 
quired to  make  so  great  a  sacrifice  as  that  of  their  nationality,  and  of  all 
further  connexion'  and  sympathy  with  the  land  of  their  forefathers. 
The  writer*  of  this  has  no  party  view  whatever  in  calling  the 
attention  of  the  public  to  this  subject,  nor  does  he  wish  to  induces 
single  individual  to  emigrate  from  his  native  country,  who  would 
not  have  left  it  independently  of  these  Hints.  But,  when  he  reflects 
on  the  numbers  of  persons  who  are  yearly  quitting  these  shores^ 
weakening  the  strength  of  the  empire,  to  add  to  the  population  of 
countries  that  may  unfortunately  at  some  future  time  employ  them 
or  their  descendants  in  shedding  British  blood  ;  when  he  hears  of 
the  disappointment  and  misery  which  so  many  of  his  countrymen 
experience,  when  they  too  late  discover  the  delusive  prospects  by 
which  they  have  been  enticed  aMray,  he  feels  that  it  woiUd  be  desert- 
ing his  duty  as  an  Englislmian  and  as  a  philanthropist^  if  he  re- 
mained silent  while  a  remedy  for  these  evils  could  Ve  poinded  o^t. 
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It  is  for  the  guidance  of  those  who  have  already  decided  on  trying 
their  fortunes  in  another  country^  and  who  hope»  by  adopting  the 
life  of  a  colonisti  to  obtain  for  themselves  and  their  families  a 
settlement  of  comfort  and  ease,  that  he  lays  before  them  those  facts 
and  ideas  wliich  he  has  recently  learnt  from  a  persona]^  leisurely, 
and  attentive  examination  of  the  colony  in  question^     And,  if  it 
appear  surprising  that  so  old  a  possession  should  now  be  exhibited 
in  a  light  different  from  that  in  which  it  has  generally  been  viewed^ 
it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  few   European  colonies  are  more 
imperfectly  known,  or  their  nature  less  correctly  understood,  than 
that  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  :  the  mistaken  policy  of  its  former 
proprietors  having  given  but  little  encouragement  to  the  discovering 
and  making  known  to  the  world  of  its  real  situation.     And  it  must 
be  confessed  that,  among  us,  many  persons  of  great  judgment  and 
discrimination  in  other  matters,  and  who  might  be  supposed  to  have 
some  accurate  notions  respecting  it,  have  here  betrayed  much  igno-' 
ranee  ^  and  if  it  can  be  conceded  that  they  have  not  misled  otherSt 
it  cannot  however  be  said  that  they  have  led  them  aright.     It  is^ 
therefore,  no  other  motive  than  the  great  want  of  correct  ideas, 
which  seems  to  exist  with  respect  to  this  portion  of  the  British 
empire,  and,  now  that  the  subject  of  emigration  thither  has  at  last 
attracted  the  notice  of  government,  the  great  necessity  for  giving 
the  emigrant  a  fair  statement  and  a  picture  of  his  prospects,  color- 
ed from  nature,  which  has  induced  the  writer  at  this  time  to  offer^ 
his  information  and  opinions :  and,  if  they  are  received  with  the 
same  disinterested  and  impartial  judgment  with  which  they  are 
given,  he  may  hope  that  they  will  prove  useful  5  at  least,  in  some 
small  degree. 

Without  attempting  to  discuss  the  question  whether  emigration 
from  the  mother-country  be,  or  be  not,  necessary,  it  is  a  sufficient 
reason  for  bringing  the  superior  advantages  of  the  Cape  into  gene- 
ral notice,  that  there  are  many  persons  who  are  bent  on  emigrating 
to  some  one  country  or  another.  And  besides  this,  there  are  otl^ei 
reasons,  which  need  not  be  adduced  here,  to  prove  the  good  policy 
and  the  expediency  of  introducing  a  British  population  into  a  terri- 
torial acquisition  now  permanently  annexed  to  the  British  empire, 
and  which,  excepting  Cape  Town,  may  be  said  to  be  at  present 
entirely  in  the  occupation  of  Dutch  inhabitants. 

This  cplony,  which  is  distant  a  voyage  of  just  three  months  from 
the  port  of  London,  comprehends  all  the  southernmost  point  of 
Africa,  and  lies  in  a  temperate  healthy  and  delightful  climate,  prin- 
cipally between  the  latitudes  of  thirty-one  and  thirty-four  degree3 
south)  and  the  longitudes  of  eighteen  and  twenty-seven  degrees 
east  of  Greenwich,  possessing  every  variety  of  soil  and  surface* 
In  the  winter  the  thermometer  does  not  ordinarily  sink  below  the 
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freezing  point,  though  snow  is  sometinies  to  be  seen  on  the  sum- 
mits of  the  high  mountains.  In  the  summer  the  warmth  is  greater 
than  in  England,  but  is  seldom  oppressive  \  and  in  particular  districts 
and  situations  resembles  the  most  beautiful  weather  of  this  country. 
The  healthiness  of  the  air  in  every  district,  is  known  to  all  woo 
have  breathed  it,  and  has  never  been  called  in  question ;  nor  are 
there  any  prevailing  fevers,  nor  what  may  be  called  seasoning  disor- 
ders, that  attack  strangers  settling  in  this  part  of  the  world.  That 
it  is  congenial  to  human  life,  is  indisputably  proved  by  the  vigorous 
appearance;  of  its  present  inhabitants. 

Provisions  are  very  cheap :  even  in  Cape  Town  the  price  of  a 
sheep  is  from  three  to  four  rix  dollars,  and  sometimes  only  ifwo  and 
a  half ;  but,  taking  it  even  at  four  rix  dollars  or  sixteen  shillings 
currency,  it  is,  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange,  not  so  much  as  eight 
shillings  sterling  \  and  in  the  country  districts  from  which  Cape 
Town  is  supplied,  they  are  sold  for  half  that  price  and  even  for 
less.  The  price  of  wheat  is  uncertain,  varying  from  five  to  ten^ 
and,  in  seasons  of  the  greatest  scarcity,  to  twenty  rix  dollars  or 
more  the  muid,  containing  three  Winchester  bushels  and  a  tenth  : 
but  the  ordinary  average  price  is  seven,  making  it  equal  to  thirty- 
nine  shillings  sterling  per  quarter,  English  measure.  Cape  wheat 
has  fetched  a  higher  price  in  the  London  market  than  any  com  of 
English  growth,  sold  on  the  same  days.  The  unsettled  price  of 
com  at  the  Cape  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  when  the  present  farmers 
seldom  trouble  themselves  about  growing  more  than  may  be 
necessary  for  their  own  domestic  consumption ;  although  possessing 
immense  tracts  of  land  capable  of  producing  more  than  a  hundred 
times  the  present  quantity.  It  is  indeed  only  surprising,  thafr  by 
such  a  spiritless  system  of  agriculture  as  they  now  follow,  and  pro- 
bably always  will,  so  much  is  obtained. 

The  fruits  of  Europe  and  some  from  tropical  countries  thrive 
in  perfection  ;  the  most  common  of  which  are  Oranges,  Lemonsi 
Grapes,  Melons,  Apples,  Pears,  Peaches,  Almonds,  Apricots,  FigSj 
Walnuts,  Mulberries,  Quinces,  Chesnuts,  Bananas  or  Plantains 
and  Ouavas.  Strawberries  and  Plums  are  not  common  :  Raspber- 
ries and  Cherries  are  seldom  met  with  :  but  Gooseberries  and  Cur- 
rants will  not  produce  fruit  at  all.  Vegetables  of  all  kinds  for  the 
table  are  plentiful.  Wine  is  one  of  the  chief  products  of  the  colo- 
ny. Cape  Town  is  well  supplied  with  articles  of  British  and 
Indian  manufacture.  The  general  mildness  of  the  climate  renders 
the  article  of  clothing,  as  a  defence  against  cold,  bat  of  seccnidary 
importance. 

The  facility  with  which  the  necessaries  of  life  are  procured^  has 
perhaps  been  the  first  cause  of  that  indolence  and  want  of  energy 
which  has  always  been  considered  as  a  principal  feature  in  the  cha- 
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iracter  of  the*  present  inhabitants;  over  whom  a  Britisli  emigrantf 
by  carrying  with  him  the  industry  and  knowledge  of  his  own 
country,  would  have  a  thousand  advantages ;  and  would  be  the 
means  of  bringing  to  light  the  real  resources  of  the  country,  and  of 
tuminji;  to  profit  many  valuable  productions,  which  are  now  passed 
by  unobserved,  or  ignorantly  supposed  to  be  of  no  value. 

Owing  to  the  utiwise  regulations,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  the 
want  of  any  regulations  at  all,  of  the  early  Dutch  governments,  the 
size  of  each  farm  was  allowed  to  spread  beyond  all  due  proportion  ^ 
and  the  greatest  number  of  original  grants  were  meted  out  by  no 
other  measure  than  a  half  hour's  walk  from  the  settler's  dwelling  in 
every  direction ;  thus  giving  him  the  range  over  a  cirqular  farm  of 
three  miles  in  diameter.  It  could  never  have  been  expected  that,  un- 
der such  circumstances,  the  colony  could  become  populous  and  pro- 
ductive.  The  Dutch  boors  have  thus  selected  t^e  choicest  spots, 
and  though  totally  unable  to  find  labor  for  the  cultivation  of  the  due 
proportion  of  such  an  immense  tract,  necessarily,  by  their  holding 
possession  of  it,  exclude  all  new  comers.  But  this  evil  bids  fair  to 
remedy  itself  in  the  course  of  time :  for,  as  their  population  is 
rapidly  increasing,  the  division  of  land  will  follow  in  consequence  $ 
and  the  descendants  of  the  original  grantees  will  be  compelled  to 
interlocate  themselves  on  the  intermediate  unoccupied  land. 

An  emigrant,  with  a  few  hundred  pounds  at  his  command,  haS| 
however,  mquent  opp9rtunities  of  getting  possession  of  these  origi- 
nal farms  at  a  comparatively  low  purchase  j  and  there  could  be  no 
doubt  that,  with  the  superior  intelligence  and  activity  of  a  European, 
he  would  be  enabled  to  thrive  on  the  spot  which  has  afforded  no 
more  than  a  mere  maintenance  to  one  who  has  pursued  no  other 
than  the  usual  Cape  system  of  management. 

Farms  of  so  large  an  extent  are  no  longer  given  out ;  and  the 
present  mode,  by  which  the  Cape  Government  makes  grants  of 
land,  is  under  the  tenure  of  a  perpetual  quit  rent,  subject  to  certain 
fees  and  charges  of  surveying  on  entering  into  possession.  It 
would  operate  rapidly  to  the  improvement  of  the  colony,  if  the 
settlers  were  encouraged  by  the  hope  of  rendering  their  land  a 
freehold  property,  or  subject  only  to  a  mere  nominal  rent  as  seign- 
orage,  on  condition  of  making,  within  a  given  period,  certain  im- 
provements of  a  specified  description,  or  to  a  specified  amount* 
This  would  act  as  a  premium  on  industry  and  exertion  ;  and  the 
colonial  revenue  would,  in  the  end,  be  doubly  repaid  by  the  improv- 
ed state  of  the  country.  And  certainly  it  is  not  unreasonable  that 
the  improver  of  such  lands  should  be  guaranteed  in  the  full  posr 
session  and  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  his  labor. 

It  appears  from  an  official  lett^  from  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonial  Department^  and  published  ia  the  London  pa. 
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pers  of  July,  that  such  is  the  intention  of  the  British  Govern- 
meiit,  as  far  as  relates  to  lands  proposed  to  be  granted  to  British 
emigrants ;  according  to  the  following  paragraph  of  that  letter  t 
«  The  lands  will  be  granted  at  a  quit  rent  to  be  fixed,  which 
rent,  however,  will  be  remitted  for  the  first  ten  years ;  and  at  the 
expiration  of  three  years,  (during  which  the  party  and  a  number  of 
families,  in  the  proportion  of  one  for  every  hundred  acres,  must 
have  resided  on  the  estate,)  the  land  shall  be  measured  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Government,  and  the  holder  shall  obtain  without  fee,  his 
title  thereto,  on  a  perpetual  quit  rent,  not  exceeding  in  any  case 
two  pounds  sterling,  for  every  hundred  acres ;  subject,  however,  to 
this  clause  beyond  the  usual  reservations  [The  usual  reservations 
are  the  right  of  the  Crown  to  mines  of  precious  stones,  of  gold  and 
silver,  and  to  make  such  roads  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  conve- 
nience of  the  colony] :  that  the  land  shall  become  forfeited  to  Go- 
vernment, in  case  the  party  shall  abandon  the  estate,  or  not  bring  it  ^ 
into  cultivation  within  a  given  number  of  years.'* 

The  first  part  of  the  subject  will  be  briefly  to  consider  the  situa- 
tion of  those  emigrants,  who,  possessing  some  capital,  are  desirous 
of  occupying,  by  purchase,  one  of  these  original  Dutch  farms;  and 
to  offer  a  few  hints  for  their  guidance. 

Those  who  have  a  family  of  children,  of  whom  at  least  two  or 
three  are  old  enough  to  be  useful,  will  derive  many  advantages  from 
their  numbers.  They  are  advised  to  take  with  them  a  moderate  stock 
of  clothes,  sufficient  to  last  them  for  two  or  three  years ;  such  me- 
dicines* as  they  may  judge  necessary;  agricultural  and  horticultural 
implements  5  carpenter's  and  smith's  tools ;  and  whatever  manufactu- 
red articles  they  may  think  requisite  for  domestic  use.  At  the  same 
time  they  are  cautioned  against  encumbering  themselves  with  any 
thing  beyond  what  may  be  really  necessary  or  essential  to  their  com- 
fort. They  will  be  able  readily  to  obtain  from  merchants  in  this- 
country,  connected  with  those  at  the  Cape,  bills  of  exchange  for 
their  cash ;  and  will  be  gainers  to  a  very  great  degree,  by  the  rate  of 
exchange  being  above  a  hundred  per  cent,  in  their  favor.  The  Bri- 
tish Government  has  now  ofiFered  them  a  passage,  free  of  expense, 
provided  the  number  of  individuals  in  each  party  shall  not  be  few- 
er than  ten ;  and  is  disposed  to  lend  its  encouragement  to  persons 
of  this  class. 

But  the  most  material  preparatory  step  for  the  emigrant  to  take, 
is  to  fix  upon  a  spot,  where  he  and  his  family  are  to  commence  their 
operations  ;  so  that  on  their  landing,  not  the  least  time  may  be  lost 
nn  proceeding  to  the  place  of  their  destination.  For  to  remain  long 
in  Cape  Town,  would^aUse  the  ruin  of  their  prospects  ;  inasmuch 
as  it  would  soon  consume  all  the  money  which  ought  to  be  laid  out 
on  their  farm  and  would  waste  their  time  at  a  season  when  k 
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would  be  of  the  utmost  importance  to  employ  it  in  the  most  effica^ 
cious  manner.  Nothing  can  be  more  dangerous  than  delay  at  such 
a  moment ;  and  whatever  failures  have  attended  any  former  attempts, 
they  are  to  be  attributed  to  this  cause. 

.It  is  therefore  strongly  advised  that  the  party  should, by  means  of 
some  friend  or  agent  in  the  colony,  have  their  way,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, prepared  before  them  ;  that  on  their  landing,  diey  may  imme- 
diately proceed  to  the  inspection  of  their  land,  and  quickly  come  to 
a  decision.  Or,  if  they  have  no  means  of  ensuring  these  preparato- 
ry steps  before  their  arrival,  they  may  depend  upon  the  chance  of 
what  farms  they  may  find  advertised  in  the  <<  Cape  Town  Gazette." 
Scarcely  a  week  passes  without  several  being  thus  announced  for 
sale,  either  by  public  auction,  or  by  private  contract. 

With  respect  to  the  grants  of  land  oflFered  by  this  Government, 
the  emigrant  must  not  rinslead  himself  by  supposing  that  there  are 
many  eligible  situations  at  its  disposal,  except  in  the  districts  here- 
after described.  But  of  these  districts,  unfortunately,  none  of  the 
maps,  at  present  published,  can  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  shape  and 
extent.  Nor  does  there,  to  the  writer's  knowledge,  exist  any  gene- 
ral map  of  the  colony  possessing  a  sufficient  degree  of  accuracy  and 
detail  taexhibit  the  real  situations  of  farms  or  the  true  geographical 
divisions  of  the  country.  In  assigning  lands  to  the  number  of  emi- 
grants, who  may  probably  be  induced  to  accept  the  offers  now  made 
to  them,  the  necessity  of  such  a  map  will  appear  more  evident}  and 
must,  sooner  or  later,  compel  the  Government  to  make  an  entire  and 
fundamental  survey  of  the  whole  colony.  At  the  same  time  a  par* 
ticular  examination,  from  the  land  as  well  as  from  the  sea,  of  the 
whole  coast  in  every  part,  should  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  disco- 
rering  all  those  places  where  boats  may  land,  and  where  small  ves- 
sels may  ride  at  anchor  while  taking  in  a  cargo.  When  these  are  as- 
certained, an  advertisement  in  the  Cape  Gazette  might  from  time  to 
time  inform  the  colonists  that,  on  a  particular  day,  a  vessel  would 
be  at  such  or  such  a  landing  place,  to  receive  on  their  own  account, 
or  to  purchase  at  a  certain  price,  whatever  surplus  produce  they 
might  be  desirous  of  dispgsing  of;  and  the  vessel  might,  at  the  same 
time  carry  out  a  small  investment  of  such  merchandise  as  the  colonists 
-would  be  likely  to  purchase  or  to  take  in  exchange  for  their  pro- 
duce. An  arrangement  of  this  kind  would,  to  a  very  great  degree,  do 
away  the  inconvenience,  or  impediment,  which  most  of  the  distant 
colonies  now  urge  as  the  cause  of  their  growing  no  more  on  their 
land  than  is  sufficient  for  their  own  consumption — the  tedious  and 
laborious  land-carriage  to  Cape  Town,  the  principal  market. 

It  scarcely  requires  to  be  explained  how  greatly  a  new  colonist 
and  a  stranger  stands  in  need  of  the  cordial  assistance  of  the  Colonial 
Government,  to  put  him  forward  at  the  beginning  of  his  undertak- 
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ing.  After  the  disposition  which  the  Government  at  home  haa  ma* 
nifested  on  this  head>  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  every  facility  will 
be  givei^  to  himi  ^d  that  he  may  venture  to  rely  on  finding,  onhio 
arrival,  a  due  attention  to  his  situation,  and  a  readiness  to  aiFord  him 
all  reascmable  encouragement.  Perhaps  few  things  would  tend  more 
to  relieve  emigrants  from  many  difficulties  which  frequently  meet 
them  as  soon  as  they  land  in  a  country  where  they  are  utter  stran- 
gers,  than  giving  up,  for  their  temporary  use  and  accommodation^ 
some  public  building ;  and  appointing  an  experienced  person  as  their 
guide  and  adviser  during  their  short  abode  in  Cape  Town* 

There  is  no  uncertainty  in  the  success  of  an  emigrant  of  this  clas8» 
if  he  use  but  common  diligence  and  prudence :  but,  after  having 
stated  some  of  the  advantages,  it  would  not  be  candid,  however 
much  it  might  be  the  writer's  wish  to  speak  as  favorably  as  possible 
of  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  colony,  to  remain  silent  with  re*- 
spect  to  a  disadvantage  which  the  emigrant  ought  to  be  informed  of» 
that  his  mind  may  be  prepared  against  it }  and  thus  avoid  all  kind 
of  disappointment  in  what  he  may  have  been  led  to  expect.  lAsaxj 
of  the  present  colonists  may  perhaps  view  with  jealousy  the  intro- 
duction anoong  them  of  a  new  description  of  people^  whose  superior 
industry  and  me^ods  m^y  place  them  in  the  back*ground:  or  they 
may  falsely  imagine  that,  in  some  way  or  another,  such  an  ianova*'- 
tion  mi^y  operate  to  their  losa;  while  in  reality  it  must  greatly  con« 
tribute  to  their  gain  and  prosperity.  They  w%uld  therefore  not  feel 
ready  in  lending  any  assistance  to  strangers.  Yet,  howevet,  it  ia  but 
justice  to  say  that  many  of  them  would  prove  honeftt,  worthy^  and 
neighbourly  men* 

,  Thus  far  the  situation  of  the  capitalist  emigrant  has  beefi  C0Qsif» 
dered;  and  enough  has  been  stated  to  show  that,  when  his  progpecte 
in  his  own  country  lose  their  brightness,  he  may  look  with  coofif^ 
dence  towards  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  as  a  land  where,  with  tiie 
remainder  of  his  property,  he  may  enjoy  the  comforts,  as  welt  as  the 
neces^riea  of  life  }  and  by  moderate  exertion  and  care,  attain  eveti 
an  independence,  and  secure  for  his  children  possessions  in  a  most 
healthy  climate,  still  under  the  parental  government  of  his  native 
country.  The  impolicy  of  again  giving  up  possession  of  the  south* 
ern  point  of  Africa  is  now  too  evident  to  allow  z,  supposition  of  lis 
ever  being  likely  to  take  place;  and,  as  a  British  colony,  itmust  eiui 
in  speaking  the  English  language,  and  in  adc^ting  English  euatonw 
and  laws. 

The  situation. of  the  other  class  of  emigrants,  those  who  poaietB 
no  capital,  requires  a  iD^re  attentive  consideration.  The  foimer 
have  some  power  to  help-tji^mselves;  but  these  are  unable  to  ac- 
complish any  thing  i«4llvlut  the  kind  assistance  of  a  powerful  hand* 
The  want  of  employment  and  consequent  distress  of  a  conotdemUe 
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portioa  of  tbe  kf#er  classes  of  society  in  this  ki^doin»  is  catting 
aioad  for  some  remedy  or  mitigation  \  and  as  far  as  any  can  be 
found  without  resorting  to  emigrationi  such  is  certainly  to  be  pre* 
ferred.  Bi|ty  as  persons  destitute  of  the  means  of  support  require 
permanent)  not  temporary,  relief,  there  does  not  at  present  appear 
any  plan  more  likely  to  afford  it,  than  that  of  transplanting  a  limited 
number  to  our  own  colonies,  where  they  will  still  continue  to  con* 
stitttte  their  proportion  of  the  stren$;th  of  the  empire :  and  those 
who  may  feel  so  disposed  may^  at  any  future  .time,  equally  well  be 
called  into  use  in  our  Navy  or  Army  \  or,  if  thought  advisable,  may 
be  employed  voluntarily  in  the  defence  of  their  own  colony,  at  less 
expense  than  must  liecessarily  be  incurred  in  sending  out  regiments 
from  Europe.  This  state  of  increasing  pauperism  from  want  of 
enq>loyment,  has  led  many  thinking  and  humane  minds  to  devise 
various  schemes ;  some  of  which  may  answer  the  intention,  aU 
though  only  partially,  and  others  will  require  a  lapse  of  time  befotc 
they  can  exiubit  proofs  of  their  efficacy.  Government  has  givea 
some  attention  to  the  subject,  and  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  Poor  Laws  has  been  long  employed  upon  it,  and 
amongst  other  matters,  has  obtained  that  information  and  evidence 
on  the  propriety  of  permitting  such  persons  to  settle  in  the  Cape  Co- 
lony, which  has  produced,  at  the  termination  of  the  last  sessicms  of 
Parliament,  a  grant  of  fifty  thousand  pounds  to  be  applied  to  the 
encouragemfent  of  emigration  to  that  colony.  It  would  appear  that 
die  mode  in  which  this  encouragement  is  to  be  afforded,  and  the 
details  of  the  plan,  were  not  then  fixed ;  but  were  left  open  to  jsueh 
alterations  and  inprovements  as  experience  might  suggest*  It  wiU 
not  therefore  be  out  of  season,  if  a  person,  well  acquainted  with 
diat  country,  offer  some  information  and  hints  applicable  to  the 
question ;  and  which  were  intended  ta  form  part  of  a  larger  work, 
had  not  present  circumstances  seemed  to  require  their  being  made 
known  earlier  than  that  work  can  be  published. 

"tlie  Dutch  is>  at  this  time,  the  only  language  in  general  use  in 
l3ie  country  districts  of  the  colony ;  and  a  few  British  emigrants, 
inferspersed  amongst  the  boors  or  Dutch  &rmers,  would  &iid  d^m* 
selves  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  learning  tbeir  language,  before 
dieycouM  have  any  acquaintance  with  their  surrounding  neighbours. 
Thir  would  form  a  serious  in^)ediment  m  the  way  of  new  settbri, 
and  would  operate,  for  a  length  of  time^  in  pveventing  that  friendly 
understanding  and  social  coflsmumcation  with  the  old  settlera, 
which  ought  to  be  encoujaged  between  them..  It  would  be  giving 
greater  stability  and  extent  to  a  foreign  language,  where^  on,  die 
contrary,  it  ought  to  be  the  aim  and  endeavour  of  ouc  countryiaeiit 
by  eveiy  means/ to  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  their  own. 

If  a  sufEueient  body  cf  EngUsh  could  be  located  togethet  in  any 
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part  of  the  colonyi  they  would  not  only  be  enabled  to  retain  their 
oKrn  language  and  customs,  but  would  by  degrees  communicate 
them,  together  with  their  improvements,  to  the  surrounding  inhabi* 
tants  ;  and,  by  forming  a  congenial  society  amongst  themselves, 
contribute,  by  mutual  assistahce  and  a  cordial  cooperation  in  theit 
general  plan,  to  advance  the  interests  and  prospe^rfty  of  their  com- 
munity, and  welfare  of  themselves.  Thus,  instead  of  having  to  con- 
tend with  the  jealousy  of  the  old  settlers,  they  would  be  strengthened 
and  supported  by  the  ties  of  compatriotism,  which  naturally  bind 
the  closer  together,  the  further  men  are  removed  from  their  native 
country. 

Such  a  body  of  colonists  would  require  a  large  and  connected 
area  of  land  nt  for  agriculture  and  pasture.  This  is  nowhere  to 
be  found  within  the  present  limits  of  the  colony,  except  at  its  east- 
em  extremity,  where  there  is  an  extensive  unoccupied  tract  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  delightful  country,  varied  with  every  diver- 
sity of  scenery  and  surface;  abounding  in  herbage,  wood,  atid  water; 
and  having  a  soil  which,  the  writer  has  no  hesitation  in  saying,  is 
cipable  of  feeding  large  herds  of  cattle,  and  of  producing  corn  and 
vegetables,  more  than  sufficient  for  the  supply  of  a  numerous  popu- 
lation. The  greatest  part  of  it  is  free  from  wood,  and  may  re- 
ceive the  plough  or  spade  immediately ;  or,  at  least,  after  burning 
away  the  bushes,  which  in  some  places  might  be  found  necessary : 
an  operation  not  more  laborious  than  that  of  clearing  the  tincttltivat- 
ed  common  lands  of  England.  So  that  certainly  within  the  first 
twelvemonth  a  harvest  may  be  reaped ;  while,  during  this  time, 
two  or  three  crops  of  potatoes  from  one  piece  of  ground,  may  supply 
their  first  wants.  Here  the  vine  may  be  cultivated  Vith  success; 
and  that  lucrative  branch  of  agriculture  may  at  last  be  shared  by 
the  British  nation.  To  all  these  advantages  is  superadded  the  im- 
portant one  of  a  line  of  coast  of  not  less  than  a  hundred  miles ; 
from  which  an  immediate  supply  of  fish  may  be  drawn,  tovrards 
the  support  of  the  infant  settlement,  by  using  the  net  within  the 
mouths  of  the  rivers  :  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  there  may  be 
fishing  banks  in  the  vicinity,  where  proper-sized  boats  might  find 
enough  employment. 

Such  a  country  is  the  southern  part  of  the  district  of  AlbSmy, 
known  by  the  Dutch  name  of  the  Zuureveld  (pronounced  Sure- 
felt)  ;  the  boundary  of  which,  on  the  west,  is  the  Sunday  river, 
dividing  it  from  the  country  of  the  boors ;  on  the  south,  the  ocean  ; 
on  the  east,  the  Great  Fish-river,  separating  it  from  the  country 
of  the  Cafires ;  and  on  the  north,  an  inhabited  part  of  the  colony : 
comprising  an  area  of  about  eighty  miles  by  fifty,  as  measured  on 
a  map  ^  or  a  hundred  by  sixty  of  travelling  distance.  The  centre 
of  this  district  is  at  the  distance  eastward  from  Cape  Town,  of  seven 
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hundred  English  miles,  hj  the  road ;  of  eighty ,  from  the  village  of  Ui- 
tenage)  and  a  hundred  and  eighty,  from  the  village  of  Graaff-Rey-* 
n6tt. 

The  frontier  towards  the  Caffires  is  protected  by  a  military 
force,  stationed  at  various  fortified  posts  along,  or  in  the  vicinity  of, 
the  Fish-river.  With  some  of  these  tribes,  there  exists  at  this  mo- 
ment, unfortunately,  a  misunderstanding,  virhich  is  generally  said  to 
have  been  at  first  occasioned  by  mismanagement  and  injustice  to- 
wards them,  some  years  ago,  when  the  colony  was  under  Dutch 
government.  Whether  this  be  the  cause  or  not,  they  may  be  com- 
pelled to  pacific  behaviour,  by  making  them  sensible  of  the  power 
the  English  have  to  annihilate  them,  if  they  chose  to  exert  it.  Or, 
which  would  be  the  most  desirable  mode,  by  enquiring  into  the 
injustice  they  complain  of ;  and,  if  found  to  be  true,  making  some 
reasonable  reparation  :  avoiding,  however,  every  diing  that  could 
be  construed  by  them  into  a  timid  solicitation  of  peace. 

Mutual  good-^ill  being  once  established,  these  tribes  may  sup- 
ply the  new  settlement  with  useful  laborers  \  and  furnish  it,  by 
barter,  with  cattle  at  a  very  cheap  rate.  And,  should  aa  extension 
of  territory  be  deemed  necessary,  it  is  probable  that  by  honorable 
treaty  with  their  chiefs,  they  would  sell  a  part  of  their  land  ;  espe- 
cially if,  by  introducing  the  customs  of  civilised  life  among  them,  they 
could  be  induced  to  reside  within  the  colony  as  agricultural  labor- 
ers or  as  herdsmen ;  which  there  is  reason  for  thinking  they  would 
readily  do,  if  fairly  paid  for  thdr  services.  One  advantage  to  the 
settleipent,  to  be  derived  from  its  juxtaposition  to  this  people, 
would  be  the  profitable  trade  of  supplying  them  with  various 
articles  of  European  manufacture.  The  country  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  Fish-river,  is  known  to  be  superior  in  fertility  to 
that  lying  to  the  westward ;  and,  by  making  the  Keisikamma 
river  the  colonial  boundary,  a  length  of  coast,  of  perhaps  forty 
miles,  would  be  added. 

The  Great  Fish-river,  at  its  mouth,  is  as  broad  as  the  Thames 
bdow  London  ;  but  is  not  navigable  many  miles  upwards,  and  its 
entrance  is  choaked  up  by  a  bar  of  sand.  It  is  said,  however,  to 
have  been  frequented  by  Portuguese  ships,  before  the  foundation  of 
Cape  Town ;  and  it  has  been  asserted  that  they  built  a  fort  on  its 
left  bank,  but  of  which  at  this  day  few  remains  are  discoverable. 
This  may  prove  at  least,  that  they  found  shelter  in  tlie  roadstead, 
especially  from  the  north-westerly  winds;  and  that  there  is  a  practi- 
cable landing  place.  Indeed,  it  had  the  appearance  to  the  writer, 
that  at  high  tides  the  river  might  be  safely  entered*  by  boats. 
A  jutty,  however,  carried  out  beyond  the  surf,  would  ensure  a  safe 
landing  at  most  seasons. 
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The  head  quarters  of  the  troops  stationed  on  the  frontier  waa 
fixed  in  the  northern  part  of  this  district,  and  has  by  degrees  be- 
come a  permanent  village,  the  residence  of  the  Landdrost,  (or 
Deputy  Landdrost)  of  the  district  of  Albany  ^  and  has  received 
the  name  of  Graham's  Town.  As  a  positiion  for  head  quarters, 
it  may  have  been,  perhaps,  judiciously  chosen  ;  but  it  is  to  be  la- 
mented that  a  village  has  grown  up  in  a  spot  which  could  never 
have  been  selected  as  a  proper  scite  for  a  town.  As  it  is,  it  might 
serve,  though  not  very  conveniently,  as  a  nucleus  around  which 
an  agricultural  population  might  form$  and  already  have  some- 
few  farms  been  granted  to  the  boors.  But  it  is  too  far  from  the 
sea  to  receive  all  the  benefits  of  a  coasting  trade,  being  more  than 
thirty  miles  from  the  nearest  shore,  and  is  by  no  means  in  tbe 
finest  part  of  the  country.  . 

Perhaps  the  best  situation  for  a  town,  might  be  on  the  Kowi  ri« 
ver,  somewhere  above  the  influence  of  the  salt  water  ^  as  boats  might 
advance  a  considerable  way  up  it,  if  it  should  prove  practicable  to 
pass  the  bar  at  its  mouth.  Or,  the  lower  part  of  the  Bushmans  river 
might,  on  examination,  be  found  to  offer  a  spot  equally  eligible  i 
and,  being  a  larger  stream,  it  might  on  that  account  be  preferable. 
The  banks  of  the  Great  Fish-river  would,  doubtless,  be  the  most 
advisable  spot,  were  it  not  for  a  too  great  proximity  to  the  Caffres^ 
and  the  more  objectionable  circumstance  of  not  being  sufiiciently 
central  in  the  settlement  \  or  rather,  of  being  on  the  very  skirts  of 
the  cok>ny.  But  this  objection  would  vanish,  if  some  extent  of 
territory  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  could  be  purchased  from 
that  people. 

For  the  purpose  of  giving  in  idea  of  the  rate  of  travelling  at  the 
C^pe  of  Good  Hope,  it  may  here  be  mentioned  that  the  journey 
from  the  mouth  of  this  last  river  to  Cape  Town  cannot  be  pet- 
formed  in  much  less  time  than  a  month  in  waggons  drawn  by  ox^» 
the  usual  mode  of  travelling ;  even  with  the  assistance  of  a  douUe 
or  treble  team,  and  with  the  least  possible  loss  of  time.  But  by 
the  aid  of  relays  obtained  along  the  ro^d  from  stage  to  stage,undet 
the  authority  of  a  government  requisition,  it  may  be  done  in  a 
shorter  time.  There  is  no  other  mode  at  present  in  which  a  family 
can  be  conveyed  through  the  colony ;  and  the  universal  want  of 
kms  compels  a  travelling  party  to  carry  their  own  provisions,  bed^ 
ding  and  cooking  utensUs  with  them.  A  horseman  inlong  joumieif 
according  to  common  estimation,  will  travel  twice  as  fast  as  i« 
ox-waggon  ^  that  is  six  miles  in  the  hour  i  and  he  may  spmetiilies 
find  accommodations  at  the  houses  of  the  boors.  A  light  waggdn 
drawn  by  horses,  which  go  at  a  trot,  is  seUom  used  for  such  Ibsg 
joumies  \  and  besides,  is  a  mode  of  conveyance  not  likely  to  be  pro*- 
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curable  to  emigrants.  A  waggon,  with  its  appurtenances,  costs, 
when  new,  seven  hundred  rix  dollars ;  and  a  team  of  ten  oxen, 
three  hundred  or  three  hundred  and  fifty.  The  customary  wages 
of  a  Hottentot,  in  the  country,  are  from  two  to  five  rix  dollars  per 
month,  besides  their  food  and  lodging. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  whole  Cape  Colony,  excepting  the 
Peninsula,  there  is  not  one  village  immediately  upon  the  coast  } 
idthough  ships  may  land,  and  take  in  cargoes  of  colonial  produce 
at  several  places.  To  the  want  of  a  market  and  outlet,  for  the  pro- 
duce of  ^ose  districts  which  are  too  distant  from  the  metropolis 
to  send  their  articles  by  land,  may  partly  be  ascribed  the  disinclinit^ 
tion  of  the  boors  to  grow  more  than  sufficient  for  their  own  con^ 
sumption.  Although  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  Government 
Corn-Magazine,  erected  at  Mossel  Bay,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
any  quantity  of  corn  at  a  fixed  price,  has  hitherto  been  no  induce* 
ment  for  the  boors  to  cultivate  more  land  $  nor  have  they  mam«- 
fested  the  least  inclination  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  it 
presents  for  increased  industry. 

Algoa^Bay,  where  there  is  a  fort,  and  a  party  of  military,  is  now, 
indeed,  much  more  frequented  by  transport  vessels  from  Cape 
Town  J  the  voyage  being  from  five  to  eight  days.  It  is  the  sea- 
port of  the  village  of  Uitenhage  ;  which  place  lies  at  the  distance  of 
twenty  miles  inlanfl. 

Pl^ttenbergs  Bay  is  visited  constantly  by  a  colonial  vessel  for  tim- 
ber, which  is  cut  in  the  surrounding  forests.  Although,  with 
abundance  of  materials  close  at  hand,  it  would  cost  but  a  trifling 
sum  to  build  out  a  safe  wharf  or  landing  place,  the  attempt  has* 
never  been  made  ;  notwithstanding  the  graves  of  some  En^ish  per- 
sons, drowned  in  landing,  and  buried' on  the  beach,  stand  a  melan- 
choly proof  of  the  necessity  of  constructing  something  of  this  kind* 
At  Algoa  Bay  there  are  several  graves  of  our  countrymen  who 
have  lost  their  lives  in  the  same  way. 

The  fine  harbour  of  the  Njfsna,  notwitlkstanding  its  dangerous 
entrance,  has  several  times  lately  been  entered  by  ships,  which 
have  sailed  out  with  cargoes  of  timber  :  and,  could  it  be  possible  to 
remove  the  sunken  rocks  at  his  mouth,  it  would  be  the  most  eligiMe 
and  delightful  spot  in  the  whole  colony  for  a  town,  which  in  time 
would  probably  rival  Cape  Town  in  size  and  commerce ;  having, 
besides  its  central  situation,  many  advantageous  circumstances  to 
contribute  to  its  prosperity^ 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  at  Saldanha  Bay,  the  finest  har- 
bor imaginable^  no  attempt  has  hitherto  been  made  to  establish  a 
town ;  which  could  not  fail  to  prosper,  as  soon  as  it  shetM  be  hnown 
to  ships  that  they  could  there  obtain  a  supply^  of  fresh  provisions^ 
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wood,  and  water.  The  deficiency  of  this  last  article  has  always 
been  considered  the  great  obstacle.  But  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  matter  has  ever  been  investigated  with  the  serious  intention  of 
adopting  a  plan  for  rendering  that  bay  a  regular  and  serviceable 
seaport.  Various  opinions  have  from  time  to  time  been  given,  and 
the  majority  declare  that  such  a  scheme  is  practicable,  if  the  expense 
of  conveying  water  several  miles  in  iron  pipes  be  not  an  objection^ 
To  accomplish  an  improvement  of  so  much  importance  to  the 
colony  and  to  shipping,  would  require  the  labor  of  many  hands, 
and  would  furnish  proper  employment  for  a  large  party  of  such 
.emigrants  as  feel  less  qualified  for  an  agricultural  life.  But  such 
a  work  will,  in  all  probability,  never  be  effected  out  by  the  public 
purse  and  authority. 

At  the  present  moment  the  occupation  of  the  Zuureveld  appears 
by  much  the  most  likely  plan  for  affording,  at  the  least  expense,  a 
comfortable  situation  for  emigrants.  Besides  the  advantages  already 
mentioned,  it  possesses  that  of  the  presence  of  a  considerable  body 
of  British  troops,  from  which,  not  only  protection,  but  much  as- 
sistance may  be  derived  ;  and  it  is  a  district  already  much  more  An- 
glicised than  any  other  in  the  Cape  Colony.  One  regiment  consisted 
entirely  of  Hottentots  officered  by  Europeans,  and  was  a  corps  pecu- 
liarly  well  suited  for  keeping  in  check  the  ill-disposed  part  of  the 
Cafires,  whose  present  troublesome  visits  would  cease  as  soon  as  the 
country  should  be  properly  inhabited.  These  Hottentots  form  ex- 
cellent and  obedient  soldiers,  and  no  measure  could  be  more  unwise 
than  that  of  making  any  reduction  in  the  strength  of  this  regiment. 
-Hottentots,  whether  civil  or  military,  are  well-disposed  to  engage 
themselves  in  the  employ  oT  the  English,  whom  they  consider  to  be 
their  protectors  and  friends :  and  are  a  race  of  men,  nationally 
speaking,  deserving  of  encouragement  ;  but  not  fitted  for  im- 
patient masters.  They  are  excellent  shepherds,  and  in  the  manage^ 
ment  of  oxen  are  admirably  expert. 

As  it  is  evidently  the  intention  of  Government,  in  the  application 
of  that  grant  of  money,  to  afford  immediate  relief  to  such  distressed 
persons  of  this  country  as  may  desire  to  emigrate  to  the  Cape, 
the  plan  of  making  the  business  find  its  own  way  by  leaving  it  to 
the  chance  of  private  individuals  of  some  responsibility  carrying 
out  with  them  parties  of  emigrants,  consisting  of  not  fewer  than 
ten  persons,  does  not  appear  best  calculated  to  answer  this  kind  in- 
tention. Few  persons  of  independent  property  may  be  found  in- 
clined to  engage  in  such  an  undertaking,  and  those  of  smaller 
means  miay  be  fearful  of  entering  on  what  they  may  deem,  though 
perhaj[>s  unnecessarily,  an  uncertain  speculation  :  whilst  there  may 
be  many  suigle  families,  or  individuals,  very  desirous  of  emigrating 
on  their  own  responsibility,  to  whom  the  offers  of  Government 
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are  rendered  unavailaUe^  by  fixing  the  number  of  ten  adult  persons 
as  the  mimmum  of  each  application.  If,  therefore,  the  Government 
should  see  the  expediency  of  taking  the  execution  of  it  into  their 
own  hands,  a  great  deal  of  time  may  be  .  saved,  and  much  more 
may  be  accomplished  in  the  first  attempt,  than  could  otherwise  be 
done  in  a  considerable  length  of  time.  Still  aUowing  private  indi* 
viduals  to  take  advantage  of  the  offers  that  have  already  been 
officially  made  to  them. 

Thus  ;  it  might  be  recommended  that  intimation  should  be.giv- 
en  that  a  vessel  would  sail  to  the  Cape,  as  soon  as  a  sufficient 
number  of  emigratnts  had  assembled  ;  and  that  they  should  come 
provided  with  certificates  from  the  minister  of  their  respective  pa-« 
^shesy  testifying  t^at  they  were  persons  of  a  proper  character  and 
description. 

In  the  mean  time,  it  would  be  requisite  that  some  preparations 
should  be  made  at  the  Cape  y  such  as  purchasing  a  number  of  cat- 
tle and  oxen,  and  providing  a  stock  of  fl6ur  to  supply  their  imme- 
diate wants  on  landing :  collecting  a  quantity  of  seed-corn  and  po- 
tatoes for  planting  $  togiether  widi  the  seed  of  fruit  trees  (for  pea- 
ches will  produce  fruit  in  the  third  year  after  they  have  been 
sown)  and  esculent  vegetables.:  forwarding  from  Cape  Town  a 
number  q^  tents  to  lodge  the  settlers  in  fOr  the  first  two  or  three 
months ;  or,  lest  l^ere  might  not  be  enough  spare  tents  at  the 
Cape,  these  articles  might  be  taken  from  England :  providing  teams 
of  oxen  trained  to  ploughing  %  having  in  readiness  some  common 
waggons  :  and,  in  short,  making  such  other  arrangements,  as  the 
nature  of  the  country  will  point  out  to  be  necessary. 

From  the  inexhaustible  forests  of  Auteniqua-land  and  Zitzikam- 
ma  (Sitsikamma),  lying  on  the  very  sea-shore,  the  finest  timber  for 
the  buildings  of  the  settlement  may  be  procured  at  no  more  ex- 
pense than  that  of  cutting  and  fetching  way. 

The  .ships  conveying  out  the  settlers,  would  take  out  a  moderate 
quantity  of  agricultural  implements  :  whatever  would  be  required 
for  the  erection  of  an  overshot  water-mill :  a  printing  press  :  a 
^^^SP»  together  with  a  quantity  of  iron  :  and  ordinary  tools  of  all 
kinds. 

It  is  strongly  advised  not  to  disembark  at  Cape  Town,  but  that 
the  whole  party  should  be  landed  at  Algoa  Bay ;  unless  upon  pre- 
vious examination,  a  convenient  landing  place  shall  have  been  found 
nearer  to  the  scite  of  the  intended  village  or  settlement.  An  en- 
campment would  be  made  on  the  spot }  and  near  to  it  a  detach- 
ment of  military  from  Graham's  Town  would  take  up  their  quar- 
ters, to  afford  protection  and  assistance  to  the  new-comers ;  who, 
of  course,  would,  for  some  time  after  their  arrival,  be  too  ignorant 
of  the  nature  of  the  country  not  to  feel  the  advantage  of  their 
presence.  •^ 
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Without  waiting  to  enclose  the  laod^itit^tidled  to  be  euWinttd, 
their  rery  first  operations  would  be  to  clegt-it,  to  «ow  their  corn 
and  plant  their  gardens ;  the  next,  to  build  temporary  huts  \  and 
afterwards  to  make  good  roads. 

Arrived  at  this  point  the  settlement  could  not  fail  to  go  on  pros* 
perouSily,  if  kept  in^der  by  a  proper  and  simple  code  of  legislative 
regtila[tf ons  conformitf g  closely  t&  the  spirit  of  the  laws  of  England, 
and  attentively  watched  over  by  a  Magistrate  or  Lahddrost  of  its 

own.  ' 

A  cMimunity  of  this  kind  would  naturally  give  rise  to  a  village 
dr  town,  where  some  trades  of  indispensable  necessity  might  be 
catried  on :  such  would  be  a  blacksmith,  a  carpenter,  a  waggon 
maker,  a  butcher,  a  baker,  a  miller,  a  tanner,  a  soap-boiler,  a 
shoemaker,  and  some  others. 

Under  the  management  of  the  butcher  woiild  be  placed  the  ox- 
en and  sheep,  the  meat  of  which  he  would  serve  out  to  the  colon* 
ists,  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  and  a  half  per  day  for  each  adult* 
At  which  rate,  reckoning  the  weight  of  a  carcase  of  mutton  at  forty 
pounds,  the  cost  of  the  sheep  at  two  rix  dollars,  and  the  exchange 
with  England  at  not  naore  than  a  hundred  per  cent,  each  emigrant 
might  be  supplied  with  mutton  for  half  a  year  for  twenty-seven 
shillings  and  three  pence  sterling :  or  with  beef  at  a  sum  a  little 
less. 

Under  the  baker  would  in  like  manner  be  placed  the  stock  of 
flour  to  be  dispensed  to  the  settlers,  by  regular  rations,  in  the  form 
either  of  bread  or  flour.      < 

The  introduction  of  any  large  quantity  of  spirituous  liquors 
would  be  jealously  watched,  and  cnecked  as  a  matter  of  import- 
ance :  an  excess  under  such  circumstances  would  render  the  wisest 
regulations  unavailing^  and  if  not  produce  the  failure,  would' at  least 
retard  the  rising  prosperity  of  the  settlement. 

In  die  infancy  of  a  new  colony,  to  disperse  its  weak  population 
dVer  a  large  extent  of  country,  is  one  of  those  improvident  measures 
which  contribute,  to  a  great  degree,  to  keep  back  its  improvement, 
and  estrange  its  members  from  each  other }  substituting  a  retrogade 
course  in  civilisation  for  an  increase  of  mutual  friendship  and  socia- 
bility which  ought  to,  and  otherwise  naturally  would,  take  place 
amongst  men  living  in  a  remote  situation. 

Special  care  would  be  taken  that  the  first  settlers  should  be  pefw* 
sons  of  good  principles  and  industrious  habits,  and  that  a  considera* 
ble  number  of  them  should  be  such  as  possessed  some  knowleflgo 
of  agriculture :  while  the  necessity  of  sending  out  a  certain  propor* 
rion  of  useful  artificers  of  various  kinds  would  be  too  evident  to 
need  recommendation.  Capitalists  would  find  many  inducementi 
for  giving  the  preference  to  an  eetate  in  a  cdoay  constxtitfed  in  tiM 
manner  here  proposed. 
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A  chaplain  would  certainly  not  be  the  least  useful  person ;  pto^ 
vided  he  watched  over  the  morality  of  the  settlementi  from  priur 
ciple,  as  well  as  from  duty.  And,  as  the  bane  of  a  societyi  the 
prosperity  of  which  depends  on  its  being  unanimous,  sectsurian 
distinctions  and  a  diversity  of  religious  opinions^  operating  to  the 
division  of  its  members  into  parties,  would  not  be  openly  counte* 
nanced,  however  they  might  be  tolerated  when  confined  within 
the  doors  of  their  own  dwellings.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  im* 
pressed  on  th^r  minds,  that  a  harmonious  and  neighbourly  co-ope^ 
ration  of  all  the  members  of  their  community,  will  contribute,  far 
more  than  the  selfish  and  narrow  views  of  each  one  separately,  to 
the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  whole,  even  if  considered  indi- 
vidually. 

A  surgical  and  medical  person  of  general  practice  would  doubt- 
Jess  be  added  to  the  party }  and  who  might,  for  the  first  two  ox 
three  years,  be  supported  by  a  salary  from  government :  and  in 
like  manner  be  furnished  with  medicines,  which  would,  for  a  cer- 
tain time',  be  dispensed  gratis,  or  placed  to  their  account  at  prime 
cost :  but  afterwards  he  might  be  left  to  derive  his  emoluments 
from  the  patients  themselves. 

In  order  that  so  many  advantages,  as  have  been  enumerated, 
might  be  no  inducement  for  indolent  persons  to  join  the  colony, 
an  account  would  be  kept  against  each  settler,  of  the  expenses 
which  government  had  been  at,  to  support  him  from  the  time  of 
his  being  fairly  located  upon  the  land,  till  the  period  when  it  might 
be  calculated  he  would  be  able  to  support  himself.  For  the  pay- 
ment of  this  account  at  stated  and  easy  instalments,  his  estate 
would  be  considered  as  mortgaged  to  government ;  so  that  in' the 
case  of  his  proving  to  be  idle,  worthless,  and  troublesome  to  the 
settlement,  an  opportunity,  by  his  failing  in  these  payments,  would 
be  given  to  the  magistrate,  for  putting  his  land  into  more  de^ 
serving  hands. 

For  the  encouragement  of  the  industrious,  government  might 
offer  to  purchase  their  surplus  produce  at  a  certain  fixed  price ;  at 
the  same  time  leaving  them  at  liberty  to  sell  it  elsewhere,  when- 
ever  they  could  obtain  for  it  any  greater  sum. 

In  the  same  manner,  a  regulation  price  might  be  offered  for  any 
article  of  conamerce  which  it  might  be  desirable  to  encourage. 
And  the  introduction  and  cultivation  of  plants  yielding  valuable 
drugs  or  other  articles  required  by  the  mother  country,  might  in 
cime  be  the  source  of  wealth  and  prosperity  to  all  parties.  Tobacco, 
if  favored  by  lowering  the  present  importation  duties,  may  be  cul- 
tivated to  a  very  great  extent :  and  cotton  would  thrive  equally 
we^JU. 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  any  plan  offered  to  the  public^  mtiU 
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•not  meet  with  opposers ;  and  tho$e  which  are  ^w  Submitted  ^  will 
•doubtlessly  be  assailed  with  tarious  objectidliS)  especially  fro^ 
those  persons  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  tiature  of  the  country 
here  intended.  But,  without  entering  into  arguments  which  would 
require  many  details  that  it  was  not  the  writer's  intention  to  mit 
with  these  «  Hints,"  he  feels  no  difficulty  in  asserting  that,  in  tlie 
nianner  pointed  but,  it  is  both  possible  and  easy  to  put  it  in  the 
power  of  a  large  nuinber  of  British  subjects,  to  acquire  all  the 
•comforts  and  enjoyments  of  life ;  while  at  the  sable  time  a  Taat 
improvement  is  being  made  in  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
British  colonies  ^  in  one  which  succeeding  generations,  if  not  the 
present,  will  find  to  be  of  no  insignificant  value.  The  writer  is 
satisfied  that  experience  would  prove  that  he  has  not  by  any 
means  exaggerated,  or  given  too  high  a  colouring  to  the^advan- 
tages  that  would  arise  from  attending  to  these  <<  Hints,"  not  sepa- 
rately but  collectively. 

'  The  object  of  the  present  publication,  is  to  give  but  little  mor^ 
than  general  ideas  on  the  subject  of  Emigration  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope :  but  should  these  ideas  be  likely  soon  to  be  put  into 
practice,  the  vmter  may  perhaps,  if  his  time  permit,  be  induced 
to  draw  up,  for  the  use  and  guidance  of  the  Emigrants,  more  com- 
plete and  detailed  instructions,  accompanied  by  all  the  informa- 
tion and  advice  that  may  be  essentially  necessary  to  persons  in  their 
situation. 

The  number  of  emigrants  which  the  district  already  described, 
-would  accommodate,  is  not  indefinite ;  nor  of  this  can  any  proper 
estimate  be  formed,  before  the  first  party  have  located  themselves, 
and  a  general  survey  of  the  country  have  been  taken.  If  it  should 
then  be  found  that  more  land  were  wanting,  and  that  the  CaSres 
were  not  inclined  to  part  with  theirs,  the  view  must  be  directed  to 
other  quarters  ;  and  the  country  lying  northvrard  of  the  northeast- 
emmost  part  of  the  Cape  Colony,  presents  itself  as  decidedly  the  < 
most  eligible  of  all  the  unoccupied  territory  that  adjoins  the  north- 
em  boundary. 

In  this  case  it  would  be  just  and  politic,  previously  to  make 
some  presents  to  the  straggling  Kraals  of  natives,  as  a  compensa- 
tion tor  their  territory,  and  as  a  ratification  of  dieir  consent  and 
friendly  disposition.  Although  the  writer  was  the  first  European 
or  White  who  ever  travelled  through  that  country,  he  met  with 
the  most  friendly  reception  from  those  people ;  who  are  of  those 
wild  tribes  of  Hottentots  called  Bushm#n  by  the  Boors.  They 
lead  a  wandering  life,  enjoying  little  of  what  are  denominated 
comforts  $  atld  a  friendly  intercourse  with  a  settlement  of  English, 
whose  conduct  towards  them  would  be  regulated  by  the  strict  rute 
of  juBtice  and  humanity^  Would  contribute  greatly  to  their  happi- 
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nes8  and  to  theit  moral  and  religious  improvement ;  and  would  be 
of  much  advantage  to  the  settlers,  who  might  obtain  their  services, 
as  shepherds  or  house-servantS)  for  which  they  would  be  satisfied 
to  receive  as  a  remuneration,  their  food  and  a  few  old  clothes. 
Such  a  friendly  intercourse  would  effect  far  more  towards  their 
civilisation,  than  all  that  has  hitherto  been  attempted  in  other  ways. 
They  are  by  no  means  that  naturally  ferocious  and  unfriendly  race 
of  people,  which  they  have  been  represented  to  be.  Irritation  from 
the  bad  treatment  they  have  formerly  received,  has  produced  an 
antipathy  to  the  present  colonists ;  and  the  recollection  of  the  in- 
juries  they  have  suffered,  must  be  distressing  to  every  humane 
mind.. 

The  extent  of  this  proposed  new  district,  is  unlimited,  and  is  ca- 
pable of  receiving  a  population  of  any  number  of  British,  that  may 
wish  to  emigrate :  and  fortunate  would  it  have  been  for  thousands 
who  have  crossed  the  Atlantic,  if  some  kind  friend  had  guided  them 
to  this  part  of  Africa.' 

By  continuing  the  ea'stern  boundary  of  the  Cape  Colony,  in  a  line 
northeastwards  till  it  meet  the  Storm  Mountains  and  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  Nu-gariep,  or  Black  River,  (or  Groote  Rivier  of  the 
B6ors,)  and  continuing  thence  downwards  along  the  left  bank,  till 
it  fall  in  with  the  Sea-Cow  river,  whose  course  upwards  in  a 
southward  direction  would  conduct  it  to  Pl^ttenbergs  Baaken,  the 
most  northern  part  of  the  Colony  on  that  side,  a  considerable  ex- 
tent of  country  would  be  included  within  a  well-defined  natural 
boundary. 

But  if  circumstances  require  it  on  a  larger  scale,  as  in  all  pro- 
bability will  be  the  case  at  some  time  or  another,  the  boundary 
line,  instead  of  following  the  Sea-Cow  river,  would  extend  from 

'  The  fine  island  of  Madagascar  offers  also  a  most  advantageous  situation 
for  a  British  colony,  which  pTacec)  near  a  good  harbour,  might  soon  raise  it- 
self to  commercial  importance;  being  in  the  route  of  vessels  outward  and 
homeward  bound  from  the  East  Indies.  A&  there  is  not  a  single  British  set- 
tlement on  the  whole  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  Delagoa  Bay,  now  unoc- 
cupied, may  be  named  as  a  fine  country  possessing  a  good  harbour,  and  na- 
tives of  a  peaceable  disposition,  accustomed  to  occasional  traffic  with  European 
ships.  A  very  intelligent  British  Officer  who  has  visited  several  places  aloDg 
the  coast,  is  of  opinion  that  the  fertile  island  of  Pemba  presents  a  most  pro- 
mising situation  fora  settlement,  whether  agricultural  or  commercial;  having 
excellent  harbours,  and  every  opportunity  and  facility  for  a  lucrative  com- 
'  merce  with  the  main  land.  It  would  ^e  an  easy  task  to  point  out  many  places 
on  the  globe  where  English  colonies  might  usefully  be  planted;  and  geoexal 
peace,  and  a  redundant  population,  seem  to  mark  this  as  the  proper  moment 
for  such  undertakings.  How  long  this  combination  of  circumstances  may  last^ 
no  one  can  pronounce.  The  voyages  to  the  numerous  colonies  of  this  country, 
trsin  up  good  seamen  for  the  Navy;  and  in  this  point  of  view,  the  strength 
.of  £.ii£^nd  is  connected  with  ttit  numt^er  of  itt  foreign  settlements. 
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the  coafluence  of  that  river  with  the  Nu-Garlep,  along  the  western 
or  left  bs^nk  of  the  latter,  to  where  it  falk  into  the  Gariep»  in  lati- 
tude twenty-nine.  Thence,  in  a  south-wester] jr  direction,  it  would 
continue  along  the  river  Gariep,  till  it  came  to  the  confluence  of 
a  newly-discovered  river  in  longitude  twenty«three  degrees  and  a 
half  east,  whose  meandering  course  it  would  follow  upwards,  and 
arrive  at  the  colonial  boundary  near  a  mountain  called  Groote 
Tafelberg. 

The  country  included  in  this  line  is,  for  tlie  greater  proportion, 
fiat  and  open  ;  and  is  particularly  well  suited  for  supporting  sheep, 
and  for  all  the  purposes  of  agriculture.  It  is  however  generally 
destitute  of  timber,  excepting  along  the  banks  of  the  Gariep  and 
the  Nu- Gariep. 

The  vicinity  of  these  waters  is  equally  healthy  with  any  other 
part  of  the  country,  and  much  more  delightful.  Nothing  can  be 
more  beautiful  than  these  rivers,  which  flow  in  a  stream  as  large  as 
the  Thames  above  London ;  and  after  a  course  of  more  than  a 
thousand  miles,  discharge  their  waters  into  the  Southern  Atlantic 
Ocean,  between  the  parallels  of  twenty-eight  and  twenty-nine 
degrees  south.  They  are,  unfortunately,  in  too  many  places  inter- 
rupted by  falls  and  rapids,  ever  to  admit  of  ^an  unbroken  navigation 
down  to  the  sea ;  yet  for  short  conveyances  from  one  place  to 
another  situated  along  their  banks,  these  streams  would  be  of  great 
use  :  while  by  their  depth  and  breadth,  they  form  a  well-fortified 
boundary.  Not  a  boat,  nor  a  canoe,  has  ever  disturbed  their 
waters :  nor  have  the  fishes  with  which  they  abound,  ever  been 
much  molested  by  man. 

A  curious  and  singular  advantage  oflFers  itself,  in  a  lake  which 
produces  an  inexhaustible  quantity  of  excellent  salt ;  and  for  the 
existence  of  which  the  writer  can  vouch,  having  while  in  that 
neighbourhood  obtained  a  supply  from  it,  although  it  have  never 
yet  been  beheld  by  any  White.  It  is  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Nu-Gariep,  at  about  thirty  miles  above  where  it  falls  into  the 
Gariep.  With  this  article  an  advantageous  trade  might  be  carried 
on  with  the  Boors  residing  along  the  northern  frontier,  who  zte 
at  present  very  scantily  supplied  with  it,  and  would  give  sheep  in 
exchange,  at  a  rate  very  profitable  for  the  salt-merchants. 

The  soil  of  this  district  is  of  a  productive  quality,  possessing  a 
much  greater  proportion  of  clay  than  of  sand  \  and  at  the  proper 
season  of  the  year  abundant  rains  fall  to  ensure  a  good  harvest  of 
com. 

These  remarks  are  applied  to  that  part  of  the  country,  lying 
along  the  Nu-Gariep,  from  the  Sea-Cow  river  to  the  Gariep,  and 
bounded  on  the  west  by  tlie  newly-discovered  river  already  menti- 
oned.    For  the  first  time  ever  visited  by  an  European,  it  was  tra^^ 
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versed  at  three  different  times  by  the  writer;  which  has  enabled 
him  to  speak  mere  confidently  as  to  its  nature.  It  was  found 
abounding  to  an  incredible  degree,  with  a  great  variety  of  game  ; 
but  springs  and  rivulets  are  less  plentiful  than  ;n  the  Zuureveld. 
Yet  the  newly-discovered  river,  though  of  but  secondary  magni- 
tttde>  would  supply  abundance  of  water  all  the  year  round.  Along 
its  course  are  extensive  plains  of  the  finest  soil,  capable  of  pro- 
ducing any  thing  ;  and,  clay  forming  its  principal  component  party 
its  crops  would  suffer  less  from  an  occasionally  dry  season.  On 
this  river  would  be  an  eligible  situation  for  a  village  ;  being  sur- 
rounded by  so  much  fine  arable  land  :  and  places  where  no  water 
is  to  be  found  naturally  on  the  surface,  might  be  rendered  habita- 
ble by  wells. 

To  introduce  the  practice  of  well-digging  generally  into  the 
Cape  Colony,  would  be  to  double  the  value  of  this  part  of  Africa, 
as  a  habitable  land  :  and  it  is  not  to  be  accounted  for  on  any  rea- 
sonable grounds,  that  the  Boors  have  made  no  more  attempts  to 
supply  themselves  with  water  by  such  means,  than  if  they  were 
totally  ignorant  of  there  being  such  a  practice  in  any  part  of  the 
world. 

The  division  lying  between  the  Sea-Cow  river  and  the  Storm 
Mountains,  is  considered  to  be  an  exceedingly  fine  country  ;  and 
well  suited  for  every  sort  of  cattle,  being  grassy,  partly  flat  and 
open,  and  partly  mountainous.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  for  doubt- 
ing that  it  would  produce  excellent  corn  and  fruit,  though  perhaps 
not  so  well  adapted  for  the  vine.  It  probably  contains  a  suffici- 
ency of  large  timber.  It  has  the  advantage  of  having  for  neigh- 
bours on  the  south-east,  the  friendly  tribe  of  Caffres  under  the 
dominion  of  the  well-known  chief  Ghyka  (or  Gaika). 

In  this  new  northern  district,  a  large  population  might  live  hap- 
pily, enjoying  health  and  abundance  of  every  comfort.  The  defi- 
ciency of  timber  may  be  remedied  by  planting  ;  as  the  growth  of 
trees  suitable  for  that  purpose,  is  surprisingly  rapid,  compared  with 
that  of  the  timber  of  Europe  ;  several  species  of  which  have  been 
'  found  to  grow  with  great  luxuriance  in  all  parts  of  the  Cape 
Colony. 

Owing  to  the  nature  and  temperature  of  the  climate  of  this 
part  of  Africa,  walls  built  of  mud  are  nearly  as  lasting  as  those 
of  bricks ;  and,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  architect,  houses 
made  of  this  material  may  have  as  clean  and  neat  an  appearance  as  a 
stuccoed  building.  In  the  construction  of  houses  having  no  upper 
story,  very  little  timber  is  required ;  and  spars  fit  for  the  roof,  may 
be  found  in  plenty  all  along  the  Nu-Gariep.  •  •• 

Sheep  and  horses  may  be  purchased  at  the  cheapest  rate,  and 
in  any  number,  in    the  northern  parts  of  the  district  of  Graafi^- 
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Reynet ;  the  inhabitants  of  which;  generally  speaking,  "are  much 
ifiore  friendly  disposed  towards  the  English,  dian  those  of  the 
Lange-Kloof  and  the  easternmost  parts  of  the  Colony. 

On  the  northern  side  of  the  Gariep,  there  is  a  village  called 
Klaarwater,  and  several  smaller  Kraals  or  settlements,  speaking  the 
Dutch  language,  and  inhabited  by  Hottentots  who,  for  the  greater 
number,  have  formerly  lived  under  the  Colonial  government; 
many  of  whom  have  been  brought  up  in  the  service  of  the  Boors. 
These  may  be  found  useful  neighbours  j  especially  as  there  are 
two  or  three  missfonaricfs  of  the  London  Society  living  with  them, 
who  ought  naturally  to  feel  every  desire  of  aiding  their  country- 
men as  far  as  their  influence  over  these  Hottentots  may  extend. 

Owing  to  its  situation  so  far  inland,  apparently  there  may  be 
less  facility  in  disposing  of  the  surplus  produce  or  this  northern 
colony,  than  of  the  Zuureveld :  but  that  an  inland  situation  does 
not  necessarily  prevent  the  prosperity  of  the  inhabitants,  is  proved 
by  the  fact  of  some  of  the  richest  Boors  of  the  Cape  Colony 
having  gained  their  affluence  hi  that  division  of  the  district  of 
Graaff-Reynet,  called  Sneeuwberg,  or  the  Snow  Mountains. 

The  nearest  colonial  village  is  GraafF-Reyn6t,  which  is  daily 
increasing  ia  size,  and  bids  fair  to  become  a  considerable  town. 
From  this  place  various  necessary  supplies  may  be  obtained. 

The  nearest  sea-port  is  Algoa  bay,  where  a  jutty  is  all  that  is 
required  for  making  landing  safe  and  easy.  Here  the  emigrants 
would  disembark;  and  taking  a  military  escort  at  Uitenhage, 
would  proceed  by  the  way  of  Graaff-Reynet,  to  the  place  of  their 
destination. 

In  placing  the  proposed  British  settlements  on  the  outside  of 
the  present  Dutch  Colony,  no  impediment  as  to  extent  of 
land  need  be  feared,  to  cramp  the  progress  of  their  population  : 
while  the  Boors  will  gradually,  by  their  increasing  numbers,  reme- 
dy the  errors  which  their  former  governments  committed  in  allow- 
ing them  to  disperse  so  widely  over  the  territory  they  had  taken 
possession  of.  Emigrants  settling  in  these  British  districts,  would, 
if  they  preferred  it,  have  many  opportunities  of  changing  their 
abode  for  one  in  any  other  part  of  the  Cape  Colony,  as  soon  as 
they  should  have  become  rich  enough  to  purchase  a  Dutch  farm  ; 
the  price  of  which  would  be  thought  very  low  by  an  European. 

The  legislative  regulations  for  this  colony,  would  be  the  san^ 
as  for  that  on  the  coast ;  but  a  law  prohibiting  the  settlers  passing 
the  boundary  without  special  permission,  would  be  strictly  en- 
forced, in  order  to  prevent  irregularities  which  might  injure  the 
good  understanding  with  the  natives.  The  same  official  persons, 
and  the  same  trades  would  be  indispensable  from  the  moment  of 
its  first  establishment ;  \rith  the  addition  of  that  of  a  boat-builden 
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^'.niagistr^te  provided  wit^  sufficient  authprity^  would  watch  pyen 
ail  its  afiairs ;  and  to  him  would  be  giyea  the  power  to  remove 
out  of  his  juiisdictioni  all  persons^  whose  impropet  conduct^ 
ipight  endanger  the  peace  and  well-being  of  the  ^Qmmunity.  A 
r^ular  comi^unication  with  Cape  To^n,  and  consequently  wid^ 
Enyglandi  wo^d  be  established  by  post  to  Qraafiv-Reyuf t }  w}iencf^ 
a  mail  is  fonjirarded  on  horseback  by  the  w;ay  of  Uitenfa^ge^  ^J^Tf 
first  and  second  Wednesday  in  each  month. 

If  an  English  town  were  founded  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Gariep,  it 
would  more  than  probably  become  the  metropohs  of  the  interior  ; 
and  be  resorted  to  as  a  place  of  trade  and  barter^  by  all  the  Trans- 
gariepine  nations.  It  would  be  the  intermediate  point  of  connect- 
ing the  great  town  of  Litaakun  (Letarkoon)  with  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  as  it  would  lie  in  the  direct  route  between  them :  and 
the  peaceable^  friendly^  and  half-civilized  nation  of  the  Bachapins^ 
(Batjapeenfl)  would  gladly  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of 
establishing  a  sort  of  commerce  with  the  Colony^  which  hitherto 
the  great  distance  of  Cape  Town  has  prevented.  They  would 
bring  cattle,  taking  beads,  tobacco,  and  some  other  trifles  in  ex- 
change. Their  country  could  furnish  ivory,  were  it  not  for  the 
difficulty  of  transporting  it  on  the  backs  of  oxen,  their  only  mode 
of  conveyance.  But  this  difficulty  might  not,  on  trial,  be  found 
to  be  so  great  as  to  deter  them  from  the  trade.  They  might  also 
be  encouraged  to  collect  gum,  which  may  be  obtained  to  a  large 
amount,  as  the  southern  part  of  this  continent  every  where 
abounds  in  trees  that  yield  it ;  though,  from  the  scarcity  and  value 
of  labor,  it  could  not  repay  the  expense  of  collecting  it  within  the 
Colony.  Whether  eold  dust  be  to  be  found  in  the  extratropical 
part  of  Southern  Afnca,  remains  to  be  discovered ;  and  the  valua- 
ble productions  of  the  interior  lie  hidden  and  unknown. 

By  the  means  of  this  Gari^p  town,  through  its  communication 
with  these  people,  the  Englidi  language  and  a  better  knowledge 
of  Europeans  would  be  diffused  amongst  the  natives  of  the  intQp 
rior;  affording  an,  opportunity  of. becoming  acquunted  with  a 
portion  of  this  continent,  of  which  much  less  is  known  than  of  its 
northern  half:  and  in  diort,  of  which  it  may  be  said,  Europe  is 
totally  ignorant,  or  very  nearly  so.  A  door  would  tlius  be  opened 
for  a  friendly  ccHinection  with  its  inland  inhabitants,  who,  possess* 
ing  none  of  those  prejudices  which  prevent  a  cordial  friendship 
between  Christian  and  Mahometan  nations,  would  the  more  rea- 
dily enter  into  an  acquaintance  with  the  British.  And,  on  the 
part  of  our  countrymen,  it  would  be  required,  only  that  their  deal- 
ings be  fair  and  honorable,  and  that  their  policy  towards  them  be 
just  and  firm,  in  order  to  perpetuate  that  acquaintance,  to  the  pro- 
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fit  of  both  nations.  Nor  would  the  introducing  amongst  these 
tribes,  of  the  comforts  and  advantages  of  civilised  life,  and  the 
benefits  of  a  pilirer  morality  and  religion,  be  an  unimportant  object 
in  the  minds  of  those  persons  of  our  own  country,  who  themselves 
know,'  and  are  daily  enjoying,  that  superiority  and  satisfaction 
which  are  the  natural  consequences  of  virtue,  and  of  a  due  deve- 
lopement  of  the  nobler  faculties  of  the  mind  and  of  the  better 
feelings  of  the  human  heart. 
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OF  EDUCATION. 


TO  MASTER  SAMUEL  HARTLIB. 

Master  Hartub, 

I.  I  am  long  since  perswaded,  that  to  say  or  doe  ought  wosth 
memory  and  imitation^  no  purpose  or  respect  should  sooner  move 
us,  then  simply  the  love  of  God  and  of  mankinde.  N^verthelesse,  to 
write  now  the  reforming  of  Education,  though  it  be  one  of  the 
greatest  and  noblest  designs  that  can  be  thought  on,  and  for  the 
want  whereof  this  nation  perishes,  I  had  not  yet  at  this  time  been 
induc'tbut  by  your  earnest  entreaties  and  serious  conjurements ; 
as  having  my  minde  for  the  present  halfe  diverted  in  the  persu-* 
ance  of  some  other  assertions,  the  knowledge  and  the  use  of  which 
cannot  but  be  a  great  furtherance  both  to  the  enlargement  of 
truth  and  honest  living,  with  much  more  peace.  Nor  should  the 
lawes  of  any  private  friendship  have  prevail'd  with  me  to  divide 
thus  or  transpose  my  former  thoughts,  but  that  I  see  those  aims> 
those  actions  which  have  won  you  with  me  the  esteem  of  a  per- 
son sent  hither  by  some  good  providence  from  a  farre  country, 
to  be  the  occasion  and  the  incttemeot  of  great  good  to  this  Hand. 
,  And,  as  I  hear,  you  have  obtained  the  same  repute  with  men  of 
'  most  approved  wisdom,  and  some  of  highest  authority  among 
us  -,  not  to  mention  the  learned  correspondence  which  you  hold  in 
foreigne  parts,  and  the  extraordinary  pains  and  diligence  which 
you  have  used  in  this  matter,  both  heer  and  beyond  the  seas, 
either  by  the  definite  will  of  God  so  ruling,  or  the  peculiar  sway 
of  nature,  which  also  is  God's  working.  Neither  can  I  thinke 
that  so  reputed  and  so  valu'd  as  you  are,  you  would  to  the  forfeit 
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of  your  own  decerning  ability,  impose  upon  me  an  unfit^tnd  orer 
ponderous  argument,  but  that  the  satisfaction  which  yo«i  professe 
to  have. receir'd  from  those   incidental  discourses  whidi  we  have 
wandered  into,  hath  prest  and  almost  constrain'd  you  into  a- per* 
swasion,  that  what  you  require  from   me  in  this  pointy  I  neither 
ought  nor  can  in  conscience  deferre  beyonde  this  time,  both  of  so 
snuch  need  at  once,  and   so   much  opportunity  to  trie  what  God 
hath  determined,     I  will  not  resist,  therefore,  what  ever  it  is 
either  of  divine  or  humane  obligement  that  you  lay  upon  me,  but 
-will  forthwith  set  down  in  writing,  as  you  request  me,  that  volun* 
'  tary  idea^  which  hath  long  in  silence  presented  itself  to  me,  of  a 
better  education,  in  extent  and  comprehension  farre  more  large^ 
and  yet  of  time  farre  shorter,  and  of  attainment  farre  more  cer- 
tain then  hath  been  yet  in  practice.     Briefe  I  shall  endeavour  to  be, 
for  that  which  I  have  to  say  assuredly  this  nation  hath  extreame 
need  should  be  done  sooner  than  spok'n.     To  tell  you  therefore 
what  I  have  benefited  herein  among  old  renowned  authors,  I  shaU 
spare ;  and  to  search  what  many  modern  Janua^s  and  Didactia 
more  than  ever  I  shall  read,  have  projected,  my  inclination  lead« 
xne  not.     But  if  you  can  accept  of  these  few  observations  which 
have  flowir'd  off,  and  are  as  it  were  the  burnishing  of  many  stu- 
dious and  contemplative  yeers,  altogether  spent  in  the  search  of 
ireligious  and  civil  knowledge,  and  such  as  pleasM  you  so  well  in  ' 
the  relating,  I  here  give  you  them  to  dispose  of. 
4      II.  The  end  then  of  learning  is  to  repair  the  ruin  of  our  first 
parents  by  regaining  to  know  God  aright,  and  out  of  that  know- 
ledge to  love  him,  to  imitate  him,  to  be  like  him,  as  we  may  the 
neerest,  by  possessing  our  souls  of  true  vertue,  which,  being  united 
to  the  heavenly  grace  of  faith,  makes  up  the  highest  perfection. 
But  T^ecause  our  understanding  cannot  in  this  body  found  it  selfe 
but  on  sensible  things,  nor  arrive  so  clearly  to  the  knowledge  of 
God  and  things  invisiible,  as  by  orderly  conning  over  the  vis9>ld 
and  inferior  creature  ;  the  same  method  is  necessarily  to  be  fol* 
low'd  in  all  discreet  teaching.     And  seeing  every  nation  afibnte 
not  experience,  and  tradition  anough  for  Jfll  kind  of  learning,  and 
therefore,  we  are  chiefly  taught  the  language  of  those  people  who 
have  at  any  time  been  most  industrious  after  wisdom ;    so  that 
language  is  but  the  instrument  conveying  to  us  things  useful  to 
be  known.     And  though  a  linguist  should  pride  himself  to  hzre 
all  the  tongues  that  Babel  cleft  the  world  into,  yet,  if  he  have  not 
sjtudied  the  solid  things  in  them  as  well  as  the  words  and  lexicons, 
he  were  nothing  so  much  to  be  esteemed  a  learned  man,  as  any 
yeoman  or  tradesman  competently  wise  in  his  mother's  dialect 
only. 

III.    Hence  appear  the  many  mistakes  which  have  made  learp- 
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ing  generally  so  unpleasing  and  so  insuccessfuU  y  firsts  we  do 
amisse  to  spend  seven  or  eight  years,  merely  in  scraping  together 
8o  much  miserable  Latin  and  Greek,  as  might  be  learnt  otherwise 
easily  and  delightfully  in  one  yeer.  And  that  which  casts  our  pro- 
ficiency therein  so  much  behinde,  is  our  time  lost  partly  in  too  ofte 
idle  vacancies,  given  both  to  schools  and  universities,  partly  in  a 
preposterous  exaction,  forcing  the  empty  wits  of  children  to  com-» 
pose  theams,  verses,  and  orations,  which  are  the  acts  of  ripest 
judgement,  and  the  finall  work  of  a  head  fill'd  by  long  reading  and 
observing,  with  elegant  maxims,  and  copious  invention.  These 
are  not  matters  to  be  wrung  from  young  striplings,  like  blood  out 
of  the  nose,  or  the  plucking  of  untimely  fruit,  besides  the  ill  habit 
which  they  get  of  wretched  barbarising  against  the  Latiil  and  Greek 
idiom,  with  their  untutor'd  AnglosismSf  odious  to  be  read,  yet  not 
to  be  avoided  without  a  well'  continued  and  judicious  conversing 
among  pure  authors  digested,  which  they  scarce  taste ;  whereas, 
if  after  some  preparatory  grounds  of  speech  by  their  certain  forms 
got  into  memory,  they  were  led  to  the  praxis  thereof  in  some 
chosen  short  book  lesson'd  throughly  to  them ;  they  might  then 
forthwith  proceed  to  learn  the  substance  of  good  things,  and  arts- 
in  due  order,  which  would  brijig  the  whole  language  quickly  into 
their  power.  i 

This  J,  take  to  be  the  most  rationall  and  most  profitable  way  of 
learning  languages,  and  whereby  we  may  best  hope  to  give  ac- 
count to  God  of  our  youth  spent  herein,  and  for  the  usual  method 
of  teaching  arts,  I  deem  it  to  be  an  old  errour  of  universities,  not 
yet  Well  recovered  from  the  Scholastick  grosnesse  of  barbarous 
ages,  that,  instead  of  beginning  with  arts  most  easie,  and  those 
be  such  as  are  most  obvious  to  the  sence,  they  present  their  young 
unmatriculated  novices  at  first  coming  with  the  most  intellective 
abstractions  of  Logick  and  Metaphysicks.  So  that  they,  having 
but  newly  left  those  grammatick  fiats  and  shallows,  where  they 
stuck  unreasonably,  to  learn  a  few  words  with  lamentable  con- 
struction, and  now,  on  the  sudden,  transported  under  another  climat 
to  be  tost  and  turmoiled^  with  their  unballasted  wits  in  fadomles 
and  unquiet. deeps  of  controversie,  do,  for  the  most  part,  grow 
into  hatred  and  contempt  of  learning,  mockt  and  deluded  all  this 
while  with  ragged  notions  and  babblements,  while  they  expected 
worthy  and  delightful  knowledge  ;  till  poverty  or  youthfuU  years- 
call  them  importunately  their  severall  wayes,  and  hasten  them  with 
the  sway  of  friends  either  to  an  ambitious  and  mercenary,  or 
^[norantly  zealous  divinity. 

IT.  Some  allur'd  to  the  trade  of  law,  grounding  their  puipo^es 
not  on  the  prudent  and  heavenly  contemplation  of  justice. and 
equity,  which  was  never  taught  them  but  on  the  promising  and: 
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{deasing  thoughts  of  litigious  terms,  fat  contentionSy  and  flowing 
fees;  others  betake  thera  to  state  afiairs,  with  souls  so  unprin- 
cipl'd  in  vertue»  and  true  generous  breeding,  that  flattery  and  court 
shifts  and  tyAinnous  aphorismes  appear  to  them  the  highest  points 
of  wisdom  ;  instilling  their  barren  hearts  with  concientious  slavery^ 
if^  as  I  rather  think,  it  be  not  fain'd.  Others,  lastly,  of  a  more 
delicious  and  airie  spifit,  retire  themselres,  knowing  no  better^ 
to  the  enjoyments  of  ease  and  luxiiry,  living  out  their  dales  in 
feast  and  jollity;  which  indeed  is  the  wisest  and  safest  course  of 
all  these,  unless  they  were  with  more  integrity  undertak'n.  And 
these  are  the  errours,  and  these  are  the  fruits  of  mispending  our 
prime  youth  at  the  schools  and  universities  as  we  do,  either  in 
learning  meere  words  or  such  things  chiefly  as  were  better  un- 
learnt. 

V.  I  shall  detain  you  now  no  longer  in  the  demonstration  of 
what  we  should  not  do,  but  strait  conduct  you  to  a  hill  side,  where 
I  will  pcnnt  ye  out  the  right  path ,  of  a  verteous  and  noble  edu- 
cation ;  laborious  indeed  at  the  first  ascent,  bst  else  so  smooth, 
so  green,  so  full  of  goodly  prospect,  and  melodious  sounds  on  every 
^ide,  that  the  harp  of  Orpheus  was  not  more  charming.  I  doubt 
not  but  ye  shall  have  more  adoe  to  drive  our  dullest  and  laziest 
youth,  our  stocks  and  stubbs,  from  the  infinite  desire  of  such  a 
happy  nurture,  then  we  have  now  to  hale  and  drag  our  choisest  and 
hopefullest  wits  to  that  asinine  feast  of  sowthisdes  and  brambles 
which  is  commonly  set  before  them,  as  all  the  food  and  enter- 
tainment of  their  tenderest  and  most  docible  age. .  I  call  therefore 
acompleate  and  generous  education  that  which  fits  a  man  to  per- 
form justly,  skilfully,  and  magnanimously  all  the  offices  both 
private  and  publike  of  peace  and  war.  And  how  all  this  may  be 
done  between  twelve  and  one  and  twenty,  lesse  time' then  is  now 
bestow'd  in  pure  trifling  at  Grammar  and  Sophistry^  is  to  be  thus 
ordered.    . 

Ti.  First,  to  find  out  a  spatious  house  and  ground  about  it  fit 
for  an  academy^  and  big  enough  to  lodge  a  hundred  and  fifty  per- 
sons, whereof  twenty  or  thereabout  may  be  attenda;nts,  all  under 
the  government  of  one,  who  shall  be  thought  of  desert  sufficient, 
and  ability  either  to  doe  all,  or  wisely  to  direct,  and  oversee  it 
done.  This  place  should  be  at  once  both  school  and  university^ 
not  needing  a  remove  to  any  other ,  house  of  scholarship,  except 
it  l)e  some  peculiar  colledge  of  law  or  physick,  where  they  mean 
to  be  practitioners  *,  but  as  for  those  generall  studies  which  take 
up  all  our  time  from  Lilly  to  the  commencing,  as  they  term  It, 
master  of  art,  it  should  be  absolute.  After  diis  pattern,  as  many 
edifices  may  be  converted  to  this  use,  as  shall  be  needfull  in  every 
city  throughout  this  land,  which  would  tend  much  to  the  increase 
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pi  IwrDii^  and  civiiity  every  where.  This  number  lesse  or  mot^ 
thm  collected,  to  the  convenience  of  a  foot  company,  or  inter<- 
changeably  two  troops  of  cavalry,  should  divide  their  daies  work^ 
into  three  parts,  as  it  lies  orderly,  tlieir  studies,  their  exercise,  and 
their  diet. 

'  VH.  For  their  studies :  First,  they  should  begin  with  the  chief 
^siA  necessary  rules  (^  some  good  grammar,  either  that  now  used, 
or  any  better :  and  while  this  is  domg,  their  speech  is  to  be  fash- 
lon'd  to  a  distinct  and  cleer  pronuntiation,  as  neer  as  may  be  to 
the  Italian,  especially  in  the  vowels.  For  we  Englishmen  being 
farre  northerly,  doe  not  open  our  mouthes  in  the  cold  air,  wide 
enough  to  grace  a  southern  tongue,  but  are  observed  by  all  other 
nations  to  speal^  exceeding  close  and  inward  :  So  that  to  smatter 
Latin  with  an  English  mouth,  is  as  ill  a  hearing  as  law  French. 
Next  to  make  them  expert  in  the  usefuUest  points  of  .grammar, 
and  withall  to  season  them  and  win  them  early  to  the  love  of 
vertue  and  true  labour,  ere  any  flattering  seducement,  or  vain  prirr- 
ciple  seise  them  wandering,  some  easie  and  delightfuU  book  of 
education  should  be  read  to  them,  whereof  the  Greeks  have  store, 
as  Cedes,  Plutarch^  and  other  Socratic  discourses.  But  in  Latih 
we  have  none  of  classic  authoritie  extant,  except  the  two  or  three 
first  books  of  QuintUian,  and  some  select  peeces  elsewhere.  But 
here  the  main  skill  and  groundwork  will  be,  to  temper  them  such 
lectures  and  explanations  upon  every  opportunity,  as  may  lead  and 
draw  them  in  willing  obedience,  enflam'd  with  the  study  of  learn- 
ing, and  the  admiration  of  vertue,  stirr'd  up  with  high  hopes  of 
living  to  be  brave  men  and  worthy  patriots,  dear  to  God,  and  fa- 
mous to  all  ages.  That  they  may  despise  and  scorn  all  their 
childish  and  ill  taught  qualities,  to  delight  in  manly  and  liberall 
exercises ;  which,  he  who  hath  the  art,  and  proper  eloquence  to 
catch  them  with,  what  with  mild  and  efFectuall  perswasions,  and 
what  vith  the  intimation  of  some  fear,  if  need  be,  but  chiefly  by 
his  own  example,  might  in  a  short  space  gain  them  to  an  incre- 
dible diligence  and  courage  :  infusing  into  their  young  brests  such 
an  ingenuous  and  noble  ardour,  as  would  not  fail  to  make  many  of 
them  renowned  and  matchlesse  men. 

VIII.  At,  the  sametime,  some  other  hour  of  the  day  might  be 
taught  them  the  rules  of  arithmetick,  and  soon  after  the  elements 
of  geometry  even  playing,  as  the  old  manner  was.  After  evening 
repast  till  bed  time,  their  thoughts  will  be  best  taken  up  in  the  easie 
grounds  of  religion,  and  the  story  of  Scripture. 

IX.  The  next  step  would  be  to  the  authors  of  Agtnculturej  CatOy 
VarrOf  and  Colummellay  for  the  matter  is  most  easie,  and  if  the 
language  be  difficult  so  much  the  better;  it  is  not  a  diflSculty 
above  thcur  yeers.    And  here   will  be  an  occasion  of  inciting 
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and  inabUflg  them  hereafter  to  impvorethe  tHhge  of  their  coimtrfy 
to  recoyer  the  bad  soil^  and  to  remedy  the  wast  that  is  made  of 
good  ;  for  this  was  one  of  Hercoies  praisesw  Ere  halfe  the  an* 
t^rs  be  read,  which  will  soon  be  with  plying  hard  and  dayiy, 
t^ey  cannot  choose  but  be  masters  of  any  ordinary  prose.  So  that 
it  will  be  then  seasonabk  for  them  to  learn  in  any  modem  author 
the  use  of  the  globes^  and  all  die  maps  first  with  the  old  names, 
and  then  with  the  new,  or  they  might  be  then  capable  to  read  any 
compendious  method  of  naturall  philosophy : 

X.  And  at  the  same  time  might  be  entring  into  the  Gteek 
tongue,  after  the  same  manner  as  was  before  prescrib'd  in-tbe 
Latin ;  whereby  the  difficulties  of  grammar  being  soon  overcome, 
all  the  historical!  physiology  of  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus  are 
t>pen  before  them,  and  as  I  may  say,  under  contribution.  The  lilse 
accesse  will  be  to  Vitrtmus^  to  Seneca*s  naturall  questionsj  to 
Mehty  Cehus,  Plimff  or  Solinus.  And  having  thus  past  the  prin- 
ciples of  arithmetic^  geometry ^  astrononn^,  and  geography y  with  a 
^neral  compact  of  physicks,  they  may  descend  4n  mathematicks  to 
the  instrumental!  science  of  trigonometry y  and  from  thence  to  for- 
tification^  architecture^  enginry,  or  navigation. 

XI.  And  in  natural!  philosophy  they  may  proceed  leisurely  irom 
the  history  of  meteors^  minerals,  plants,  and  living  creatures  as 
f arre  as  anatomy.  Then  also  in  course  might  be  read  to  tkem  out 
•of  some  not  tedious  writer,  the  institution  qfphysich  ;  that  they 
may  know  the  tempers,  the  humours,  the  seasons,  and  how  to 
manage  a  crudity ;  wliich,  he  who  can  wisely  and  timely  doe,  is 
aot  only  a  great  physician  to  himselfe  atid  to  his  friends,  but  also 
^may  at  some  time  or  other  save  an  army  by  this  frugal!  and  ex* 
pencelesse  meanes  only,  and  not  let  the  healthy  and  stout  bodies 
of  young  men  rot  away  under  him  for  want  of  this  discipline, 
which  is  a  great  pitty,  and  no  lesse  a  shame  to  the  commander. 

XII.  To  set  forward  all  these  proceedings  in  nature  and  ma- 
thematicks, wliat  hinders  but  that  they  may  procure,  as  oft  as 
shall  be  needfull,  the  helpful!  experiences  of  hunters,  fowlers, 
fishermen,  shepherds,  gardeners,  apothecaries  ;  and  in  the  other 
sciences,  architects^  engineers,  mariners,  anatomists,  wlio,  doubt- 
less, would  be  veady,  sdme  for  reward,  and  some  to  favour  such  a 
hopeful!  seminary ;  and  this  will  give  them  such  a  real  tincture 
of  natural  knowledge  as  they  shall  never  forget,  but  dayly  aug- 
ment with  delight.  Then  also  those  poets,  which  are  now  counted 
most  hard,  will  be  both  facile  and  pleasant,  Orpheus,  Hesiod,  The' 
vcritus,  AratuSf  Necander,  Oppian^  Dionysitis :  and  in  Latin, 
LucretiuSt  Manilius,  and  the  rural!  p.»rt  of  Virgil. 

xiii.  By  this  time,  yeers  and  good  general  precepts  will  have 
^urntaht  tnem  more  distinctly  with  that  act  of  xeason  which 
in  Ethics  is  called  Proairesis^  diat  they  may  with  some  judgement 
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jcontemplat  upon  moral  good  and  evill.  Then  will  be  reqmreiL 
a  speciall  reinforcement  of  constant  and  sound  endoctrinattng  to 
set  them  right  and  firm ;  instructing  them  more  amply  in  the 
knowledge  of  vertue  and  the  hatred  of  vice,  while  their  young  and 
pliant  affections  ar^  led  through  all  the  morall  works  of  Plato^ 
Xenopkorif  Cicero^  Flutarch^  LaertiuSf  and  those  Locrian  rem^- 
nantSj  but  still  to  be  reduc't  in  their  nightward  studies  wherewith 
they  close  the  dayes  work,  under  the  determinate  sentence  of 
David  or  Solomotiy  or  the  Evangels  and  Apostolic  Scriptures. 

XIY.  Being  perfit  in  the  knowledge  of  personall  duty,  they 
n^y  then  begin  the  study  of  economies.  And  either  now  or 
before  this  they  may  have  easily  learnt  at  any  odde  hour  the  Ita- 
lian tongue.  And  soon  after,  but  with  warinesse  and  good  anti- 
dote, it  would  be  wholsome  anough  to  let  them  tast  some  dioise 
comedies,  Greek, , Latin,  ox  Italian;  those  tragedies,  also,  that 
treat  of  household  matters,  ^sTrachini^ef  AkestiSi  and  the  like. 

XV.  The  next  remove  must  be  to  the  study  of  Politics.  To  know 
the  beginning,  end,  and  reasons  of  politicall  societies ;  that  they 
may  not,  in  a  dangerous  fit  of  the  commonwealth,  be  such  poor, 
shaken,  uncertain  reeds,  of  such  a  tottering  conscience  as  many  of 
our  great  counsellors  have  lately  shewn  themselves,  but  stecifast 
pillars  of  the  state. 

XVI.  After  this  they  are  to  dive  into  the  grounds  of  law.  and 
legail  justice,  delivered  first,  and  with  best  warrant,  byJlfoset^ 
and,  as  farre  as  human  prudence  c^n  be  trusted,  in  those  extoll'd 
remains  of  Grecian  lawgivers,  Lycurgus^  SoUm^  Zaleucus^  CkawK^ 
duSf  and  thence  to  all  the  Roman  edicts  and  tables,  with  their  JuBt- 
tinianj  and  so  down  to  the  Saxon  and  common  laws  of  Enghnd, 
and  the  statutes. 

XVII.  Sundays,  also,  and  every  evening  may  be  now  undep- 
standingly  spent  in  the  highest  matters  of  theology  and  church 
history,  ancient  and  modem  ;  and  ere  this  time  the  Hebrew  tongue, 
at  a  set  hour,  might  have  been  gaiu'd,  that  the  scriptures  may  be 
now  read  in  their  own  originall,  whereto  it  would  be  no  impossi- 
bility to  adde  the  Chaldey  and  the  Syrian  dialect. 

XVIII.  When  all  these  employments  are  well  conquered,  then 
will  the  choice  histories,  heroic  poems,  and  Attic  tragedies  of  stat- 
liest  and  most  regal  argument,  with  all  the  famous  politicall  ora»- 
tions,  offer  themselves,  which,  if  they  were  4iot  ■  only  read,  biK 
some  of  them  got  by  memory,  and  solemnly  pronounc'd  with 
right  accent  and  grace,  as  might  be  taught,  would  endue  them 
even  with'^the  spirit  and  vigour  of  Demosthenes  or  Cicero^  Euripides 
or  Sophocles. 

XIX.  And  now,  lastly,  will  be  the  time  to  read  with  them  those 
organic  arts,  which  enable  men  to  discourse  and  write  perspica> 
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M^yelegontly,  and  acc<$rdtng  to  the  fitted  stile  of  lofty,  meaiii 
or  lowly.  Logic,  therefore,  so  much  as  is  usefull,  is  to  be  referred 
to  this  dud  plaoe^  with  all  her  well  coucht  heads  and  topics,  until! 
iebe  time  to  opeai  her  contracted  palm  into  a  graceful  and  ornate 
riietorick,  taught  lout  of  the  rule  of  Plato^AriUotle^  Phalereutf 
Cicero^  Hermogenesy  Langinus. 

'  XX*  To  which  {Poetry  would  be  made  subsequent,  or,  indeed, 
tatherprecedent,  as  being  lesse  subtle  and  fine,  but  more  simple^ 
s^isuous,  and  passionate.  I  mean  not  here  the  prosody  of  a  verse, 
which  they  could  not  but  have  hit  on  before  among  the  rudiments 
ef  grammar,  but  that  sublime  art  which  in  Aristotle's  Poetics^  in 
H&raeef  and  the  Italian  Commentaries  of  Castelvetro^  Tasso^  Maz-* 
$iOni,  and  others,  teaches  what  the  laws  are  of  a  true  Epic  poem, 
what  of  a  dri$maticj  what  of  a  Lyric^  what  decorum  is,  which  is 
ihe  grand  masterpiece  to  observe*  This  would  make  them  soon 
perceive  what  despicable  creatures  our  common  rimers  and  play* 
5irriters  be,'  and  shew  them  what  religious,  what  glorious  and 
aaagnificent  use  migh  be  made  of  poetry,  both  in  divine  and  hu- 
diane  things. 

XXI.  Or  whether  they  be  to  speak  in  Parlament  or  counsel!, 
honour  and  attention  would  be  waiting  on  their  lips.  There 
would  then  also  appear  in  pulpits  other  visages,  other  gestures, 
Md  stuffe  otherwise  wrought,  then  what  we  now  sit  under,  oft 
times  *to  as  great  a  triall  of  our  patience  as  any  other  that  they 
jiivach  to  us. 

xxli.  These  are  the.  studies  wherein  our  noble  and  our 
gentle  youth  ought  to  bestow  their  time  in  a  disciplinary  way 
ftom  twelve  to  one  and  twenty,  vnlesse  they  rely  more  upon  their 
ancestors  dead^  then  upon  themselves  living.  In  which  method- 
icalV'  coufsei  it  is  so  supposed,  they  must  proceed  by  the  steddy 
pace  of  learning  onward,  as  at  convenient  times  for  memorie'^ 
sake  to  retire  back  into  the  middle  ward,  and  sometimes  into  the 
tear  of  what  they  have  been  taught,  untiil  they  have  confirmed, 
and  solidly  united  the  whole  body  of  .their  perfited  knowledge, 
like  the  last  embatteling  of  a  Romane  legion.  Now  will  be 
worththe  seeing  what  exercises  and  what*  recreations  may  best 
agree,  and  become  these  studies. 

THEIR  EXERCISE. 

.  Xpi:iii^  The  course  of  study  hitherto  briefly  describ'd  is,  what 
I.csm  guesse  by  reading  likest  to  those  ancient  and  famous  schools 
oiPj^hagoraSiPlato,  Ispcrales,  Aristotle^  and  such  others,  out 
of  which  was  bred  up  such  a  number  of  renowned  philosophers, 
<Hk$^Pf^.  l^stpfians,  poets,  and  princes  all  over  Greece^  Italy^  and 
Afia$  ^besides  the  flourishiiig  studies  of  Ct/rene,  and  Alexandria. 
VOL.  XVIi.  Pam.     '  NO.  XXXIII.  I 
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But  herein  it  shall  exceed  them,  and  supply  t  defect  m  greaet  a% 
diat  which  Plato  noted  in  the  commonwealth  of  SpaHa^  wjiere«ft 
that  city  train'd  up  their  youth  moet  for  w»rre»  and  thene  m 
their  academies  and  Z^orfinr,  all  for  the  gowni  this  institutioa 
of  breeding  which  I.  here  deHneate»  shall  be  eqvally  goodi  b^tb 
for  peace  and  warre.  , 

'  XXIV.  Therefore,  about  an  hour  and  a  halfe  ere  they  eat  at 
noon  should  be  allow'd  them  for  exercise  and  due  restafterwardti 
but  the  time  for  this  may  be  enlarged  sit  pleasure,  according  as.  their 
rising  in  the  morning  shall  be  early.  The  exercise  which  I  coo^ 
mend. first,  is  their  exact  use  of  their  weapon;  to  guard  and  tQ 
strike  safely  with  edge  or  point  \  this  will  keep  th^m  healthy»  niiiii* 
Ue,  strong,  and. well  in  breath;  is  also  the  likeliest  means  to  mak^ 
them  grow  large  and  tall,  and  to  inspire  them  with  a  gallant  aiid  fsatr 
lesse  courage,  which  being  tempered  with  seasonable  lect^re$  and  pre«» 
cepts  to  them  of  true  fortitude  and  patience,  will  turn  into  a  xiaUvp 
and  heroic  valour,  and  make  them  hate  the  cowardise  of  doing  wropgi* 
They  must  be  also  practized  in  all  the  locks  and  gripes  of  wrasdin^ 
wherein  Englishmen  were  wont  to  excell,  as  need  may  often  bf 
in  fight  to  tugge,  to  grapple,  and  to  close.  And  this  perhaps  .will 
be  anough,  wherein  to  prove  and  heat  their  single  strengjth. 

XXV.  The  interim  of  unsweating  themselves  regularlys  aj^ 
convenient  rest  before  meat,  may  both  with  profo  and  del^^  ^ 
taken  up  in  recreating  and  composing .  their  travail  d  spirits  with 
solemn  and  divine  harmonies  of  musick  heard  or  learnt,  either  while 
die  skilful  Organist  plies  his  grave  and  fancied  descant  in  lofty 
fugues,  or  the  whole  symphony  with  artfuU  and  unimaginable 
touches,  adorn  and  grace  the  well  studied  cords  of  some  dboiqp 
composer;  sometimes  the  lute,  or  soft  oif;an  stop,  waiting  on  ele- 
gant voices,  either  to  religiouSf  martial,  or  civil  ditties,  whicji^  .^ 
wise  men  and  prophets  be  not  extremely  out,  have  a .  great  >  power 
over  dispositions  and  mannars,  to  smoth  and  snake  them  gentle 
bottk  rustick  harshnesse,  and  distempered  passions.  The  like  also 
would  not  be  unexpedient  after  nxeat,  to  assist  and  cherish  na^re 
in  her  first  concoction,  and  send  their  mindea  back  tp  atudy  in 
good  tune  and  satisfaction. 

XXVI.  Where  having  followed  it  dose  under  vigilant  ^e  till 
about  two  hours  before  supper,  they  are  by  a  sudden  alarm  or 

.watch«word,  to  be  callM  out  to  their  military  motions,  under  skie 
or  covert  according  to  the  season,  as  was  the  Romane  wbiit,  first 
on  foot,  then,  as  their  age  permits,  on  horseback,  to  all  the  art  of 
cavalry.  That  having  in  sport,  but  with  much  exactnesse  and 
'  dayly  muster,  serv'd  out  the  rudiments  of  their  souldiership  in  aU 
the  skill  of  embattailing,  marching,  encamping,  fortifying,  berieg* 
ing,  and  battering,  wim  all  the  helps  of  ancient  and  modem  stra* 


r 
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i:9^tmiTaetUci  xwiwatMke  toxxmml  tkey  stiay  as  if  ware^ut 
<if  ar  kvfg  wftrrcr  eome  forth  renoM^ed  and  perfect  comtnandari 
ill  thestrvicf  of  their  country. 

'  xxvit.  They  would  not  dien,  if  they  Were  trusted  with  lair 
and  hopefuU  armies,  suffer  them  for  want  of  wise  and  just  die€v> 
fdttne  to  ^ed  from  about  them  like  sick  featberSi  though  Aey  be 
never  so  often  supplied ;  tliey  woaM  not  sufler  their  empty  atid 
ttnrecrutible  colonells  of  twenty  men  in  a  cotnpany^  to  q«aff  01^ 
orecmrey  into  secret  hoards  the  wages  of  a  delusive  list,  and  t 
fttisefable  remnant;  yet,  in  the  meanwhile  to  be  overmastev'd 
wbh  a  f^ott  or  two  of  drunkards,  the  only  sonldiery  left  about  tlieaa% 
m  else  to  compiv  widi  all  rapines  and  Tiolences.  No^  certaiidty 
If  they  iia'ew  ought  of  that  knowledge  diat  belongs  to  good  men  or 
^04Mt  g^vernouYs,  they  woukl  not  suffer  these  thuif  8#  ■ 
'  xxtin.  But  to  return  to  our  own  institute  j  besides  these 
t^ondtant  exercises  at  home,  there  is  another  opportunity  of  gaifir 
ing  e^r^rience  to  be  one  from  pleasure  itself e  abroad  :  In  theism 
Yemal  seasons  of  the  yeer,  when  the  air  is  calm  and  pleaainti  it 
<were  an.tn^ry  and  suUenneese  against  nature  not  to  go  Oiit  and 
see  her  riches,  and  partake  in  her  rejoicing  with  beanren  and  ^avtli. 
X  should  not  therefore  be  a  persuader  to  them  of  studying  much 
then  after  two  or  three  yeer^s  that  they  have  well  laid  their  grounds, 
but  to  ride  out  in  companies  with  prudent  and  staid  guides  to  all  the 
quarters  of  the  land  :  learning  and  observing  all  places  of  strength, 
all  commodities  of  building,  and  of  soil  for  towns  ^d  tillage,  bar* 
bours,  and  ports  for  trade*  Sometimes  taking  sea  as  farre  as  to 
<yur  liavy,  to  learn'lliere  also  what  they  caii  in^  the  practical  kno^ 
ledge  of  sailing  and  of  sea  6ght. 

XXIX.    These  wayes  would  trie  all  their  peculiar  gifts  of  nature, 

and  if  there  were  any  secret  excellence  among  them,  would  fetch 

it  but,  atid  give  it  fair  opportunities  to  advance  it  setfe  by,  which 

xould  not  but  mightilj  redound  to^  the  good  of  this  nation,  jind 

bring  into  fashion  agam  those  old  admired  vertues  and  excellencies, 

.fvidi  farre  more  advantage  now  in  this  puritie  of  Christian  know^ 

ledge.    Nor  shall  we  then  need  the  monsteurs  of  Paris  to  take  our 

.2»opefull  youth  into  their  slight  and  prodigall  custodies,  and  send 

lihejai  over  back  again  transformed  into  mimics,  apes,  and  kicshoes* 

But,  if  they  desire  to  see  other  countries  at  three  or  four  and 

twenty  years  of  age,  not  to  learn  principles,  but  to  enlarge  er- 

'psftienoe,  and  make  wise  observation,  they  will  by  that  time  be 

;such.  as  shall  deserve  the  regard  and  honour  of  all  men  where  they 

pasae»  and  the  society  and  mendship  of  those  in  all  places  who  are 

,bfst  and  most  eminent.    And  perhaps  then  other  nations  will  hh 

rf^ad  to  visit  i^  for  brejeilin^  or  else  to  imitate  us  in  our  own 

country*  /  .    . 
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XXX.  NoW)  lastfyt  for  their  diet  there  cannot  be  much  to  saf » 
save  only  that  it  would  be  best  in  the  same  house,  for  much  tinw 
else  would  be  lost  abroad,  and  many  ill  habits  got ;  and  diat  it 
should  be  plain,  healthfull,  and  moderate  I  suppose  out  of  cocitro^ 
versie.  Thus  Master  Hartlib,  you  have  a  generall  view  in  wrttfaig, 
as  yout  desire  was,  of  that  which  at  several  times  I  had  discourse 
with  you  concerning,  the  best  and  noblest  way  of  education,  not 
beginning,  as  some  have  done,  from  the  .cradle,  which  yet  mig^ 
be  worth  many  considerations,  if  brevity  had  not  been  my  scope  ; 
many  other  circumstances  also  I  could  have  mentioned,  but  this 
'to  such  as  have  the  worth  in  them  to  make  triall,'for  light- and 
direction  may  be  anough.  Only  I  believe  that  this  is  not  a  bow 
for- every  man  to  shoot  in  that  counts  himselfe  a  teacher,  but  wiU 
require  sinews  almost  equal  to  those  which  Homer  gave  Ulysses^ 
vet  I  am  with  all  perswaded  that  it  may  prove  much  more  easie 
m  the  assay,. then  it  now  seems  at  distance,  and  much  more  il- 
lustrious :  Howbeit  not  more  difficult  then  I  imagine,  and  that 
imagination  presents  me  with  nothing  but  very  happy  and  very- 
possible  according  to  best  wishes ;  if  God  have  so  decreed,  and  this 
age  have  spirit  and  capacity  anough  to  apprehend. 


ACADEMICAL  IKSTITUTION, 

More  partiadarlff  intended  for  Students  in  Lam  and  Students  in 

Medicine, 

Lothian  Street,  Edinburgh,  No.  18. 

From  an  admiration  of  the  wisdom  and  benevolence  of  the 
above  plan,  and  in  pious  reverence  of  its  immortal  author,  whose 
very  orthography  has  been  carefully  observed,  an  humble  indivi- 
dual has  attempted  to  carry  some  parts  of  this  idea  into  execution  in  the 
city  of  Edinburgh.  First,  A  house  has  been  taken  close  to  the 
College  in  Lothian  Street,  and  a  manciple  engaged,  so  that  students 
may  have  the  opportunity  of  taking  their  meals  together  whenever 
they  please,  and  of  being  served  as  reasonably  as  they  can  be  at 
any  other  place  in  this  town,  and  where,  besides  dining  togemer 
in  the  Hall,  the  students  may  have  access  to  the  Common  room  at 
all  times.  As  an  Academical  Institution  ought  to  embrace  as 
many  parts  of  education  as  possiUe,  the  first  masters  in  the  diffe- 
rent professions  have  been  engaged,  and  the  students  wiU  have 
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an  opportunitjT  of  attending  any  of  the  following  classes  they  think 

proper: 

^    1st,  Electricity,  Animal  Chemistry,  and  Experimental  Fhiloso* 

-  The  hour  fixed  for  this  class  is  from  two  to  three  o'clock,  and 
it  is  so  conducted  (adopting  Milton's  idea,  iii.)  that  the  student 
may  at  the  same  time  be  made  familiar  with  the  Latin,  Italian^ 
and  French  languages,  and  that  by  ear,  in  order  that  he  may  be 
aUe  to  follow  and  understand  them  when  they  are  either  read  or 
spoken,  which  the. very  best  scholars  who  have' only  learned  these 
^nguages  by  the  eye,  are  gei^ially  unable  to  do. 

Thus,  Electricity  is  taught  in  the  following  manjier : 

As  much  as  is  considered  useful  of  Dr.  Gilbert's  Latin  work, 
De  Magnetef  which  first  introduced  this  subject  to  the  notice  of 
men  of  science  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  is  read  in  Latin, 
and  then  translated  word  by  word.  Then  as  much  as  is  thought 
uaeful  of  Beccaria,  who  has  given  us  a  most  clear  and  beautiful 
account  of  Dr.  Franklin's  Theory  i  and  says  to  him  in  a  letter 
prefixed  to  this  elegant  work,  "  Cosi  a  voi  ^  dato  di  illuminare  la 
mente  dell'  uomo  con  i  principii  della  nuova  elettrica  scienza,  di 
rassicurare  1'  animo  dall'  orrore  de*  fulmini  co'  conduttori  vostri,  e 
di  addolcirne  i  sensi  con  patetica  suavissima  musica." 

Upojn  the  subject  of  animal  electricity : 

The  discoveries  of  Galvani,  but  particularly  of  Volta,  are  given 
in  the  same  manner  and  as  much  as  possible  in  the  very  words  of 
the  original  authors,  and  their  experiments  repeated,  together  wkh 
those  of  Aldini;  this  being  considered  the- best  and  most  logical 
way  of  teachitig  any  science,  because  the  student  then  becomes 
acquainted  with  the  discoverer's  whole  process  of  reasoning.  > 

IJpon  animal  chemistry,  the  doctrines  of  Fourcroy  and  Vauque- 
Jin,  Scheele,  Bergman,  and  BarthoUet,  and  particularly  of  Lavoisier 
in  his  beautiful  analysis  of  the  atmospheric  air,  are  given  in  their 
own  words,  and  their  experiments  exhibited. 

Upon  the  subject  of  mechanicSj  as  mu,ch  is  read  o^f  Dr.  Keill's 
Introdttctio  ad  Veram  Pfh/sicafn  as  is  thought  useful  in  giving  a 
classical  And  comprehensive  knowledge  of  experimental  philosophy. 
It  contains  the  substance  of  lectures  read  at  the  University  of 
Oxford  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  and  is  well  worth 
being  read  by  every  student  who  wishes  to  get  a  well-grounded 
knowledge  of  these  studies,  without  neglecting  the  improvements 
of  the  present  day,  to  which  the  explanaticms  and  apparatus  at  this 
class  are  brought  down. 

Tlie  conclusions  of  Galileo  upon  the  pressure  of  the  atmosjdiere, 
&c.  are  given  in  his  own  words.  It  is  a  singular  coincidence,  diat 
«t  the  very  time  Lord  Bacon  was  writing  upon  deducing  conclusions 
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ftota  facts  and  observations  properly  and:  dureftilly  niaulei  or,  as  it 
Is  called,  the  inductive  philosophy,  Galileo  was  actually  puttiag  -it 
in  practice  in  Italy}  and  thrice  has  Milton  mentioned  him.  «  I 
could  recount  what  I  have  seen  and  heard  in  other  countries  whefl 
I  have  sat  among  their  learned  men,  for  that  honour  I  had,  and  bin 
counted  happy  to  be  bom  in  such  a  place  of  phUosopMc  freedom^ 
M  they  supposed  England  was,  while  thems^tes  <[id  nothtog  bot 
bemoan  the  servile  condition  into  which  lerning  amongst  thera  was 
brought ;  that  this  was  it  which  had  dampt  the  glory  of  Italian 
wits;  that  nothing  had  there  been  written  now  these  many  years 
but  flattery  and  fustian.  There  it  was  that  I  fotind  and  vinted  the 
famous  Galileo,  grown  old,  a  prisoner  to  the  Inquisition/' 


>'  The  broad  circumference 


Hung  on  bis  sboulders  like  the  moon,  whose  orby 
Through  optic  glass,  the  Tuscan  artist  Views 
At  evening,  from  the  top  of  Fesole, 
Or  in  Valdarno,  to  descry  new  lands, 
Kivers,  or  mountains,  in  her  spotty  globe.*' 


it 


As  when  by  night  the  glass 


Of  Galileo,  less  assured^  observes 
imag-ined  land  and  regions  in  the  moon." 

The*  mechanical  {k>wer8  are  shewn  and  explained,  and  made 
dear  aa  well  as  entertaining^  to  persons  of  all  descriptions}  such  as 
Ae  lerer}  the  wheel  and  axis,  the  pulleyi  the  inclined  plane,  the 
wedge,  the  screw,  &c.  ^*  Parents,*'  says  the  late  Mr.  Edgeworih^ 
to  whom  as  well  as  to  hts  daughter  the  public  are  so  4eeply  in«< 
debted,  *<  are  anxious  that  children  should  be  conversant  with  me^ 
chanics,  and  with  what  are  called  the  mecfaanicat  powers.  Cer^ 
tainly  no  species  of  knowledge  is  better  suited  to  the  taste  and 
capacity  of  youth,  and  yet  it  seldom  forms  a  part  of  early  instruct 
tion.  ^ 

u  Every  body  talks  of  the  lever,  the  wedge,  and  the  pulley,  but 
most  people  perceive  that  the  notions  which  they  haii^  of  tlieir 
respective  uses  are  unsatisfactory  and  indistinct  |  and  many  endesi^ 
irour,  at  a  late  period  of  life,  to  acquire  a  scientific  and  eacact 
inowledge  of  the  effects  that  are  produced  by  imj^lements  that  are 
in  every  body's  hands,  or  that  ate  absolutely  necessary  in  the  daily 
oceupations  of  mankinds" 

,  And  again,  <<  Ignorance- of  the  language  in  which  any  science  is 
taught  is  an  insuperable  bar  to  its  being  suddenly  acquired.  .  Besides 
■M,  predse  knowledge  of  the  hieaniag  of  terms,  we  must  have  an 
instantaneoits  idea  excited  int>inr  minds  wbtfoever  they  are  repeated; 
and  as  tkb  am  be  acquired  <Mfly  by  pmctioer  it  is  im|ioMible  that 
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^iMip^opIifGdvIeGtuitt  can  be  of  xniidi  serace  to  those  who  am  not 
imUkwAj  acquainted  with  die  technical  language  in  which  they 
«fe  delirerecU" 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  a  point  is  made  in  this  and  the  two  sue- 
jceeding  classes  to  give  the  etymology  and  true  meaning  of  eve^ry 
teehnioil  wofd  that  is  employed. 

Upon  the  subject  of  Optics»  the  class  will  be  introduced  to  SiiT 
l»ac  Newton  6  Pcincipia^  and  the  explanation  of  light,  colors, 
jairrors,  vision,  the  tekiscope,  microscope,  burning  glass,  camera 
^obscura^  ftc.  ^re  highly  interesting  and  entertaining. 

The  fee  to  this  class  for  a  course  of  three  months,  (every  day 
except  Saturday)  is  one  guinea. 

PHILOSOPHT  OF  LANGUAGE,  &c. 

2,  From  three  to  four  every  day,  the  rudiments,  pronunciation 
and  affinities  of  the  Greek,  Gothic,  Latin,  Italian,  French,  Anglo- 
Saxon,  German,  and  English  languages,    are  taught  in  such  a 
mamier  that  the  student  may  shortly  become  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  the  structure  of  any  of  these  languages  to  complete  himself 
in  them  without  any  further  assistance  from  masters.    In  this  class 
will  also  be  taught  all  that  is  known  upon  general  grammar,  or 
the  Philosophy  of  Language.     The  Gothic  and  Anglo-Saxon  lan- 
guages have  been  introduced,  because  thej  are  the  foundation  of 
the  English,  the  German,  and  of  a  considerable  part  of  Latin,  smd 
because  they  have  been  recommended  by  an  eminent  philologist, 
(the  author  of  Evsa  IlTspoavTa)  in  the  following  words,  *«  I  presume 
ziny  leaders  to  be  acquainted  with  Frencb»  Latin,  Italian,  and 
-Gieek»  which  are  unfortunately  the  boundaries  of  an  Engli^  scho- 
Jar's  acquisition.    On  this  supposition  a  friend  of  mine  lamented 
that  in  my  letter  to  Mr.  Dunning,  I  had  not  confined  myself  to 
•die  eomaion  English  character  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Gothic 
derivationB. 

<<  In  tike  present  pofalicatton  I  should  undoubtedly  have  conformed 

i  tx)  his  widies  if  I  had  not  imagiiwd  that  by  inserting  the  An^i^- 

.  SoBom  and  Gothic  charactera  in  this  plaoe,  I  might  possibly  aHiwe 

-80ttie  «f  my  readers  to  familiacize  themselves  with  those  characteii» 

:hfzn  apptication  of  them  to  the  few  words  of  these  languages 

.  .which  are  here  introdaced,  and  thus  l^d  the  way  to  their  better 

ince  with  the  parent  language,  which  ought  long  ago  |o 

made  a  part  of  the  education  of  our  youths  and  I  flatter 

JupsdC  that  one  of  the  consequences  of  my  present  inquiry  innll  be, 

tafmtiUstetmdubriige  theUihui^  ani  mi^ken  method  ^imtim^ 

iim^  mItUh  im$  too  Img  ^oaikmeUm  mn  smmarimtlnttim^  rnhn^ 

M  <8r  jpnoMHi  f^OM^^Ltamm^  Gmk.  being  Mtt^ly  w9m»^ 
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foF  the  acquirement  also  of :  French,  Italian,  Aiiglo^Sixon,  Duieli^ 
German,  Danish,  and  Swedish ;  which  will  not  seem  at  all  extra- 
ordinary, when  it  is  considered  that  the  five  last  mentioned  (togei^ 
.  gether  with  the  English),  are  litde  more  than  different  dial^t  of 
one  and  the  same  language,"  This  authority,  proceeding  as  ic 
does  from  so  celebrated  an  English  scholar,  who  was  himself  bred 
up  ?t  Westminster  and  at  Eaton,  and  afterwards  at  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  is  complete;  and  the  success  which  has  at- 
tended M.  Dufief  s  system,  which,  with  all  its  imputed  faults,  hats 
much  greater  merit  than  has  been  allowed  it,  together  with  his 
decided  opinion  of  its  applicability  to  the  dead  languages,,  may 
justify  this  attempt,  and  particularly  as  all  short  cuts  to  knowkdgOy 
all  mechanical  systems  of  grinding,  all  parrot-learning,  are  utterly 
disclaimed .  at  this  institution.  Besides  the  universally  acknow-^ 
ledged  benefits  of  accustoming  the  mind  to  the  analytical  process 
in  acquiring  languages ;  it  is  ho{>e4  that,'  by  combinmg  these  in- 
structions with  what  little  is  known  to  us  upon  the  highest  of  all 
subjects,  the  philosophy  of  language,  such  a  class  may  proveuseful 
to  the  students  at  this  university;  for  it  has  been  truly  said  by  the 
same  great  authority,  that  "  language  is  an  art,  and  a  glorious  one, 
whose  infliience  extends  over  all  the  others,  and  in  which^  finally, 
all  science  whatever  must  centre." 

The  fee  to  this  class  is  one  guinea,  for  a  cpuirse  of  three 
months, 

LEGAL  AND  MEDICAL  LOGIC. 

3.  From  four  to  five  o'clock  a  course  of  legal  and  medical  logic 
~will  be  taught,  with  a  view  to  make  the  study  of  law  and  medi- 
cine a  part  of  general  education,  as  recommended  by  MiltiHi*'  {xi^ 

XVI.) 

In  this  class  logic  founded  on  the  philosophy  of  language  will 
be  applied  to  law.     The  principles  and  foundation  of  the  constitu* 

'lion  and  laws  of  England  will  be  taught  and  compared  with  tlios^ 
of  Scotland,  of  the  North  American  States,  and  of  France. '  Jn 

'  order  to  make  the  student  familiar  at  the  same  time  with  Latin  and 
French  by  ear^  so  as  to  be  able  to  follow  when  either  of  diese 

'  languages  are  read  or  spoken,  the  authorities  will  be  read  either  in 

'  Latin  or  French,  and  then  translated  word  by  word:  those  in  Latin 
are  taken  under  each  head  either  from  Bracton,  Fleta,  FoirteBCttCj 
Buchanan,  of  Cowell;  those  in  French  are  taken  frcmMdntesqnieay 

<  the  code  Napoleon  and  Lanjuinais.  In  the  summing  up  of  each 
head,  the  modern  doctrines  are  given*  where  they  difi^erffb]n\  the 
ancient  law;  the  abiise  of  law. is  poitoted  out,  and. ah 'attempt  is 
made  to  follow  ^he  adrice  giV«ir  by  BiacCon^  de  jure  seribetef  -ut 
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ruies ^cimniur  subiUeSf  stAiH^  suUUioteSy  ei  homines  malt^la* 
€miur  bonif  et  bant  meliares  turn  metii  panarum,  turn  exhcrtatimie 
^amiorum. 

For  the  purpose  of  teaching  law  as  a  science^  it  i$  divided  into 
the  four  following  classes; 

.  1.  Constitutional  law.    . 

2.  Criminal  law, 

3.  Property  law. 

4.  International  law. 

The  rules  of  evidence  are  given^  and  also  the  etymology  of 
every  important  word  that  Has  been,,  or  that  can  be  traced  to  a 
plain  meaning,  so  that  its  real  force  may  be  distinctly  under- 
stood. 

In  order  to  pursue  the  same  plan  as  to  medicine,  Sir  Gilbert 
Blane's  late  work  on  Medical  Logic  will  be  ejcamined  \  but  the 
arrangement  of  Good's  Nosology,  will  be  pursued.  The  principal 
authorities  quoted  in  Latin  under  each  head  are  Celsus,  Sydenham, 
Heberden,  Blumenback,  and  Gregory;  and  in  French,  Bichat, 
Cuvier,  and  Pinel. 

In  the  summing  up  of  each  head  the  leading  doctrines  of  CuUen, 
Munro,  Baillie,  Cvrry,  Parry,  Beddoes,  Brice,  Hamilton,  Abernethy, 
Clutterbuck,  Bateman,  Scudamore,  Johnson,  Armstrong,  Percival, 
and  the  Dublin  school  are  given.  Thus,  as  the  dise<ises  affecting 
tlie  alimentary  canal  and  the  collatitious  viscera  form  the  two  orders 
of  Good's  first  class ;  therefore  the  authorities  from  Bich^t  and 
Cuvier  upon  the  anatomy  of  these  parts  are  read  fijrst  j  then  those 
upon  the  physiology  are  read  from  Blumenback  or  Gregory's 
Conspectus,  "  de  concociione  altmentorum /'  then  those  upon  the 
pathology  from>  Pinel,  who  is  as  excellent  in  his  pathological  de- 
scription, as  he  is  feeble  in  his  practice;  then  the  authorities  upoa 
the  treatjnent  and  remedies  of  the  diseases  to  which  such  parts  are 
liable,  are  read  from  Celsus,  Sydenham,  Heberden,  and  Gregory 
d^  remeditSf  &c.  together  with  the  present  navy  and  army  practice, 
and  with  the  etymology  of  every  technical  word,  sh^^wing  at  what 
period,  and  by  what  authority  the  word  was  introduced,  so  that 
<^  in  these  days  of  technical  and  learned  affectation"  tl)e  value,  of 
every  -word  may  be  clearly  known,  and  by  pointing  ,out  the  abuse 
of  medicine,  and  the  present  defective  terminology,  to  assist  in 
holding  up  to  contempt  aH.nwnnerof  quackery  iu  or  out  of.  the 
profession.  The  advantage  of  becoming  familiar  with  Latin  by 
e6r  must  be  obvious  to  students  at  a  .University,  where  aU  th6;  ex- 
aminations for  graduation  are  conducted  in  Latin,  althQUgl^  i^we 
of  the  previous  lectures  are  delivered  in  that  language.. 


^"1 
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j\   The  fee  to-  this  c1h«»  for  a  oourte  of  thra?  moBihi^  ir  one 
guinesi. 

The  other  classes  (every  dajr  except  Saturday,  when  not  men- 
tioned to  the  contrary,)  and  for  which  the  hoorft  will  oot  be  fixed 
till  the  classes  are  formed,  are 

Terms  f4»r  a  Course 
of  Three  Months. 

1*  The  higher  Greek  and  Roman  Classics,        -        2    2    0 
^.  The  Hebrew  language,  -  -         110 

"  3.  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Syriac,  Perstc,  and  Arabic,  2  2  0 
'  i.  An  opportunity  of  extensive  medical  practice 
among  the  poor,  under  the  immediate  eye  of  an 
experienced  practitioner.  The  medical  students 
are  divided  into  classes  of  five  or  six,  according  to 
their  standing  in  the  University,  or  knowledge  of 
their  profession;  and  each  class  accompanies  a 
gentleman  of  skill  and  experience  in  his  profession 
to  the  bedside  of  the  patient,  and  while  he  is  mak* 
ing  his  inquiries,  they  stand  by  and  observe ;  and 
a$  soon  as  be  begins  to  write  his  prescriptbn,  they  ^ 
take  out  their  note*book«  and  pencil  and  wtite 
*■  down  what  each  would  prescribe;  and  nothing 
more  passes  before  the  patient;  but,  in  dieir  way 
to  the  next  patient,  he  looks  over  and  corrects  each 
student's  prescription,  examines  him  as  to  his  opi- 
nion of  tlie  disease,  and  gives  the  reasons  of  his 
.  own  practice.  Whenever  any  anomalous  or  extra- 
ordinary case  occurs,  it  is  the  duty  of  this  gentle- 
man to  report  it,  so  that  it  may  be  read  to  all  the 
members  of  the  institution,  -  -        2     2     0 

5.  Medical  examinations  in  Latin,  three  hours  in 
the  week,  upon  the  subjects  which  the  students 
have  been  attending  to  in  the  University,  110 

€«  Dissections  of  the  lower  animale,  and  veterinasy 
art,  -  -  .  - 

7.  The  lower  Greek  and  Roman  claasicS) 
8«  Italian,  Spanish,  French,  or  German,  * 

9.  Astronomy  and  Geometry,  -  -    , 

10.  Painting,  three  hours  in  the  week, 

11.  Music,  vocal  and  instrumental,  thvct  hours  in 
-^  theweeky        -.  -  -  -' 

IS.  Ftacingt       -  -  -  ^» 
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Die  idea  of  this  pkn  wad  first  suggested  byobserring  thatf 
from  the  want  of  emlownieiits,  the  students  in  general  at  thia 
Unirersity  hare  no  person  to  advise  or  superintend  them  in  their 
studies;  and,  by  knowing  the  great  ben^t  that  is  to  be  derived 
from  young  men  in  quest  of  knowledge  assbciating  together^ 
cxmyei^ation  being,  perhaps,  one  of  the  best  means  of  obt^iining 
information*  An  opportunity  is  also  afforded  of  forming  acquaint<« 
ances  much  superior,  and,  in  every  respect,  more  agreeable,  than 
students  are  likely  to  meet  with  in  a  tavern  ^  for  none  but^  members 
of  the  Institution  will  be  admitted  to  the  dinners.  Besides,  a 
certain  degree  of  polish  and  good  manners,  which  a  collision  of 
gentlemen  never  fails  to  produce,  whether  in  the  army,  navy,  or  at 
College,  is  of  the  utmost  value  to  a  young  man  in  ev^ry  situafion 
he  may  be  in  through  life. 

The  motto  which  William  of  Wickham  (the  illustrious  and  mumfi^ 
cent  founder  of  Winchester  College  and,  of  New  College,  Oxford,) 
had  engraven  over  the  gateway  of  his  Colleges  was,  <<  Manneri 
maketh  Man/'  In  a  matter  of  such  consequence  as  the  educadoo 
of  young  men  for  honourable  professions,  that  the  plan  might  not 
entirely  depend  upon  any  single  judgment,  the  following  letters 
have  passed  upon  the  subject: 

Copy  of  a  LETTER  to  Dr.  Barclay,  and  his  Answer. 

Edinburgh^  July  3 1»  1 8 1  & 

Dbar  Sir,— -Tou  will  oblige  me  by  looking  over  the  inclosed 
Prospectus,  and  giving  me  your  candid  opinion  upon  it.  I  have 
loi^  thought  that  such  a  plan  niight  be  particulariy  useful  to  bit 
own  countrymen  of  the  south,  who  attend  this  University,  warn 
perhaps  not  less  so  to  such  of  your  countrymen  as  do  not  hold 
tour  English  Universities  in  greater  disesteem  than,  with  all  their 
faults,  they  deserve  to  be:  for  faults  they  have,  land  great  ones;  b«t 
the  greatest  of  their  faults  is  that  of  neglecting  to  push  the  advanoB- 
ment  of  learning  to  such  an  extent  as  their  wealthy  and  splendid 
endowments  enable  them  to  do. 

If  you  should  ha^^en  to  approve  the  plan,  I  should  consider  it 
4k6  contributing  highly  to  its  honour  and  utility  if  your  valuable  and 
-important  vocations  would  permit  you  to  preside  once  a  fortni^ 
during  each  Course  of  the  proposed  Lectures  at  the  examinations* 

Besides  the  system  of  College  education  mentiomd  in  the  pn>- 
^>ectus,  I  propose  to  have  a  class  expressly  for  reading  such  parts 
^  the  works  c^  Aippocrates  and  Aristotle  in  the  original  language 
as  may  be  of  most  use  to  the  seudents. 

By  such  a  coune^  a  taatemay  be  gtvei^  n^t  merdy  fkvr  the  Gftdc 
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language^  usefiil  as  that  is  to  men  of  science  j  but  a  much  higher 
object  may  be  attained,  that  of  giving  the  students  a  correct  n^iimi 
of  reasoning,  and  of  directing  their  attention  to  the  genuine  workd 
of  a  philosopher,  who  was  master  of  all  the  learning  of  his  age, 
and  who  possessed  such  an  extraordinary  degree  of  acimien,  as  to 
encourage  hopes  of  high  promise  from  the  right  use  of  human 
understanding.— I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Dear  Sir,  with  great 
esteem,  your  faithful  Servant  and  Pupil, 

WitLiAM  Scott. 

Edinburgh^  August  1,  1818. 

Mt  Dbar  Sir,<— I  have  read  your  Prospectus;  thiak  wdl  of 
your  plan;  and  if  the  students  will  see  it  as  I  do,  I  am  fully  coo* 
vmced  that  it  would  be  attended  with  many  advantages,  not  only 
to  themselves,  but,  if  it  were  executed  with  ability  and  ztzU  be  the 
happy  means  of  diffusing  a  spirit  that  would  add  to  the  lustre  of 
ouir  University.     With  esteem,  I  am,  My  Dear  Sir,  your's  truly, 

John  Barclat.. 

To  William  Scott,  Esq.  qfParton. 

Copy  of  a  LETTER  to  Mr.  Clerk,  and  his  Answer. 

Edinburgh^  August  4,  1818. 

Dear  Sir, — Give  me  leave  to  request  the  favour  of  your  atten* 
iion  to  the  inclosed  papers,'  that,  if  the  plan  should  resdly  meet 
wkh  your  approbation,  my  Prospectus  may  obtain  the  saucdon  of 
a  name  which  stands  not  only  at  the  head  of  the  Bar  of  l^cotteod^ 
but  in  the  highest  repute  both  in  England  and  Scotland  as  a  kwfer 
zad  as  a  man. 

Having  been  compelled,  as  you  know,  in  cmsequence  of .  $u 
unforeseen  and  protracted  law  suit  in  this  c6untry,  of  great  iijapact- 
ance,  to  quit  my  own  professbn  at  the  English  Bar,  I  have  not 
relinquished  the  ambition  of  being  useful.  And  although  the  study 
of  medicine,  to  which  I  have  devoted  niuch  of  my  attention,  is  that 
in  which  this  University  is  chiefly  celebrated^  I  have  known  mluiy 
of  my  own  countrymen  send  their  sons  hither  for  ^  year  c^  twot 
meaning,  nevertheless,  that  they  should  practise  the  law  in  Eng- 
land;, smd,  indeed,  I  know  of  no  place  where  lectures  upon  the 
civil  law  are  given  with  so  much  pains  and  ability. 

That  an  acquaintance  with  the  study  of  medicine,  atid  pardcu- 
Jiarly  of  anatomy  and  chemistry,  is  useful  to  an  accom^i^hed 
advocate,  is  certain,  because  hi^  attainments  cstfioot  be  too  exten- 
sive; and  that  a  knowledge  of  the  doseness  of  our  reaiomug}  and 
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of  our  attention  to  evidence^  must  be  uaeful  in  a  high  degree  to  a 
]^]raicim>  I  have  seen  enough  of  that  profession  to  make  me 
equally  confident.  I  cannot,  therefore,  but  think,  that  a  place 
irfaete  these  professions  may, be  studied  in  community,  might  cob* 
tribute  much  to  their  mutual  advantage. 

f .  Tou  wiU  observe  that  I  propose  to  compare  the  laws  of  Scotland 
"With  the  laws  of  England,  so  as  to  shew  wherein  they  agree  and 
"wherein  they  difibr.  And  as  a  man  conmionly  understands  one 
language  better  by  learning  another,  so  I  am  persuaded  that  the 
student  will  understand  the  law  of  his  own  country  the  better  for 
acquiring  some  knowledge  of  the  Jaw  of  the  other,  and  particularly 
since  trial  by  jury  has  begun  (for  it  has  only  begun)  to  be  common 
to  both. 

-  With  respect  to  the  medical  department,  I  consider  it  a  great 
liononr  that  a  man  of  such  extensive  learning  and  science  as  Dr4 
Baiclay  has  agreed  to  preside  at  the  examinations  of  the  students. 
BeUeve  me,  Dear  Sir,  wkh  the  greatest  esteem  and  gratitude,  your 
fiaithfttl  Servant^ 

William  Scott. 
_      ■   j 

Edinbttrgi,  Augysi  6,  1816. 

Dear  Sir,— I  think  your  plan  should  be  of  the  greatest  use  to 
Stildents  in  the  profession  of  law  and  medicine. 

It  seems  to  afford  by  far  the  best  means  of  enabling  the  student 
of  law  to  inform  himself  upon  important  subjects  which  frequently 
occur  in  his  professional  practice,  and  at  the  same  time  to  afford 
corresponding  advantag^r  to  the  student  of  medicine.. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  your  proposed  comparison  of  the  laws  of 
Scodand  with  the  law  of  England  will  be  very  instructive  and 
useful  to  the  lawyers  of  both  countries. 

As  t  think  that  you  are  perfectly  well  qualified  for  the  duty  you 
propose  for  yourself  in  the  execution  of  the  pls^n,  so  I  wish  you  all 
mamier  of  success  in  it.  And  I  remain.  Dear  Sir^  with  much 
r^ard,  your  real  hunible  servant,*  i 

John  Cle^k. 

To  William  Scott  ^  Esq. 

Copy  of  a  LETTER  to  Sir  Samuel  Rouillt,  and  his  Answer. 

Edinburgh,  August  18,  1818. 

Dear  Sir,— Thehighestimatiop  in  which  your  name  is  everywhere 
hdd,  growing  up,  as  it  has  done,  like  an  oak,  in  the  public  opinion, 
must  give  it  great  weight  in  any  matter  to  which  its  sanction  is 
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^wti  I  and  more  patticula^Iy  whert  ygiir  ow  nprofoMkni)  of  wSiieh 
YabsH  moidia)  you  are  avowedly  at  die  heady  is  ki  any  degrae 
'concerned.  Knowing  thiS}  and  knowii^  alsa  that  notbiiig  woiikl 
indvMce  you  to  countenaoee  a  scheme  for  the  education  of  fomaag 
men  if  your  own  mind  did  not  approve  it,  I  venture  to  send  yom 
the  inclosed  Pro&pectus  and  letters^  and  to  request  the-  favoiur  of 
your  attention  to  them*  .      - 

It  was  once  the  fashion  among  souiiiem  scholars  to  look  down 
upon  the  learning  of  thk  Uaiversity  ;  but  the  reputation  it  has 
reached  in  medicine^  and  the  prodigious  mass  of  useful  edu^ 
cation  which  is  annually  giveii  in  this  place,  without  aziy  wealfebjr. 
«ndowment»,  or  any.  endowments  wovth  speaking  of,  maif 
well  put  our  rich  Universities  to  the  blush.  And  with  respect  U^ 
'bur  profession,  I  think  no  man  that  is  aoiiuainted  with  the  plead« 
*mgs  of  Clerk  and  Cranstoun,  will  considev  an  educatloii  at  Qac^ 
ford  or  Cambridge  indispensable  to  that  of  the  mosc  prtifiHiiidy 
Itigh  mtndedt  and  accomplished  lawyer.  .But  thouj^  I  hav^e 
seen  enough  to  do  away  with  early  prejudices,  my  voneratioa  £00: 
a  classieal  education,  which  is  too  exclusively  pursued  at  Oxford^ 
and  too  much  neglected  here,  and  which  is  always  of  the  greatest 
vatae  in  ^ving  %  right  direction  to  the  acquisitions  of  science, 
makes  me  also  see  many  defects  in  the  hieher  parts  of  education  in 
'tiifeplace.  •..       8 

That  the  pUq  which  I  have  devised,  or  any  other  short  d^  ^^dl 

^means,  would  make  Edinburgh  What  Oxford  might  and  ought  to 

^tie,  I  am  not  so  weak  as  to. imagine  ;  but  by  a  proper  attention  to 

classical  learning,  and  by  that  best  part  of  a  college  educatidti,  tSie 

.  living  and  studying  together,  and  the  opportunity  of  firequeitt 

private  examinations,  conducted  with  a  view  to  improvement ,  and 

information,  and  not  to  embarrassment  and  exposu^e,  Some  of  the 

defects!  observe  here  may  be  obviated ;  and  I  am  sanguine  ib 

thinking,  that  the  plan  I  have  suggested  will  be  beneficial  ta<M&ers, 

however  little  it  may  benefit  myself  $  but  I  feel  that  the  greatest 

chance  it  can  have  of  success  sit  first,  must  depend  upoii  ifee 

countenance  and ,  approbation  it  hiay  teceive  fr6m  tbe^  vris^  ^iid 

good,  among  whom  your  name  stands  so  high  and  prominent. — I 

remain.  Dear  Sir,  with  great  regard,  your  sincelre  and  f^ihful 

servant, 

William  Scott. 

Ati^tist  30,  1818. 

Dbae  SxA-^I  have  read  your  Prospectus  very  attentively  \  !>ut 
I  am  afraid  mat  I  am  very  incompetent  to  form  ft  judgment  of  Us 
merits  or  Its  probable  Success.        *  *^  -  -  -  .. 
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i  Sttch  an  ««uialiihmeaf  aeems  to  pvotoiee  \tt  seme  tMpisols  ^ek% 
siAnatttagtS'(  but  to  form  a  just  e«tiiivtte  61  the^  adv^nUigeSy 
rofoim  a  knowledge  (of  local  circuntatanceSf  whieh  I  do  not  at  all 
]NMaeM«  .*;Tlie  part  of  the  plan  ^pOn  whick  I  ought  to  be  best  ablo 
to  judge,  is  that  by  which  you  propose  to  combine  the  study  of 
ScMJSkwHA  nf  English  Law*  It  is  that,  however,  upon  which  I 
confess  that  I  entertain  a  good  deal  of  doubt.  I  cannot  say  that 
I.tjai^  ibe'study  of  one  of  tfa^se  sciences  much  assists  the  other  \ 
afld)  on  the  contrary^  I  have  generally  found  that  the  notions  aa* 
qnired  in  the  one,  tend  to  confound  and  mislead  the  student  of  tho 
oAet;  If,  indeed,  a  man  could  acquire  a  perfect  knowledge  both 
of  Scotch  and  English  law,  it  would  certainly  afford  him  rery 
great  adv-antages  $  but  that  is  not  to  be  acquired  but  by  a  sacrifice 
of  ftiine  which  might  be  more  usefully  employed.  What  has  lately 
passed  in  the  House  of  Lords,  affords  a  very  strong  illustration  of 
the  risk  a  inean  tuns  of  being  grossly  misled  by  applying  to  thehw 
of  Scotkuid  notions  which  have  been  acquired  by  the  study  <^ 
English  law*  In  all  this,  however,  I  may  be  greatly  mistaken  ^ 
3|id  as  you  think  differently,  it  is  probable  that  I  am  $  and  I  assure 
vau  that  I  do  very  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  meet  with  guccest 
m  the  establishment. — I  remain,  dear  JSir^  very  truly,  your's,        r 

Samuel  RoMiLS^T*  - 

Copy  of  a  LETTER  to  Lokd  Erskine,  and  his  Animrer. 

Edinburgh^  At^usi  \By\6\B.  ' 

My  Dear  Lord, — I  cannot  give  out  the  inclosed  prospectus, 
npon  a  subject  so  important  as  that  of  the  education  of  young 
men  for  our  profession,  .without  being  anxious  to  have  your  Lord- 
ship's approbation  of  it,  and  the  countenance  of  your  name  as  to 
my  being  qualified  to  give  students  some  notion  of  the  laws  of 
England  \  particularly  when  I  look  back  to  the  intimacy  I  had  the 
honour  of  enjoying  with  you  at  the  bar,  and  the  delight  and  edifica- 
tion with  which  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  listen  to  the  greatest 
part  of  those  splendid  orations  which  are  now  before  the  public, 
and  also  to  the  greater  part  of  those  animated  and  brilHant  displays 
of  learning,  genius,  and  courage,  which  were  never  recorded,  and 
which  can  only  live  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  those  who  heard 
them. 

In  teadbing  the  Laws  and  Constitution  of  my  country^'  I  will 
look  neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left,  but  go  straight  for- 
ward to  the  truth,  without  beipg  afraid,  ^  lest  it  ahould  sting  mtV* 
and  I  will  not  fail  to  hold  up  to  the  admiration  of  the  student  those 
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« 

glorious  laws  and  printiptes  that  afe  to  be  found  etisrywhere  in 
die  books,  and  shew  how  these,  and  these  only^  were  the  fotm- 
datk>n  of  all  the  happiness  and  renown  of  England.  Beliere  taCf 
my  dear  Lord,  with  the  most  pleating  remenibrance  of  you^  your 
Lordship's  faithful  and  obedient  senrant, 

William  Scotx* 

Dear  Scott, — ^Tou  must  no  doubt  hsive  been  much  sififpriseci 
at  receiving  no  answer  to  your  most  kind  and  friendly  letter,  iade*« 
pendently  of  the  subject  of  it,  which  entitled  it  to  great  consider^ 
tion  even  from  a  stranger.  The  truth  is,  that  though  it  is  ^afed 
the  18tb  of  August,  I  never  saw  it  till  this  moment  when  I  atti 
Writing  to  you  ;  having  found  it  by  accident  amongst  a  bundle  ctf 
papers  which  had  been  sent  from  London  when  I  was  not  here> 
tni  put  aside  as  having  been  read. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  John  Clerk,  who  is  a  great  authority  wherever 
he  is  known,  and  he  is  well  known  here,  that  the  comparison  you 
propose  between  the  laws  of  England  and  of  my  native  countiry 
must  be  obviously  useful  to  both ;  and  I  cannot  doubt  your  qua- 
lifications to  render  it  eminently  so,  from  your  education,  ability, . 
and  knowledge,  and  your  indefatigable  attention  to  every  thing 
you  undertake. 

The  authenticity  of  the  speeches  you  so  partially  allude  to  in 
your  letter,. you  will  soon  be  one  of  the  few  judges  of  yourself  $ 
as  those  who  heard  them  are  every  day  falling  into  the  grave, 
where.  I  myself,  before  it  is  long,  must  rollow  them.  They  were 
collected  together,  and  their  publication  suggested,  by  my  excelletit 
friend  Robert  Fergusson,  who  is  now  receiving  the  just  recom- 
pence  of  his  talents -in  India,^not*through  favour,  but  by  the  inde^ 
pendent  exertion,  of  them. 

It  has  given  me  great  satisfaction  to  find  that  all  the  five  volumes 
have  been  republished  in  the  United  States,  and  that  they  are  in 
the  bands  of  most  of  the  Professors  and  Students  of  Lfiw  in  the 
difi^rent  states  of  that  Union,  which  I  pray  God  may  be  as  immor^ 
talas  Washington. 

My  reason  for  this  satisfaction  is,  because,  without  any  merit  qf 
wmr,  the  occasions  of  many  of  the  speeches  ought  never  to  be 
forgptten  in  countries  that  are  free,  and  whose  inhabitants  rejsolve 
to  continue  so.     Believe  me  to  be,  Dear  Scott,  your's,  very  sin- 
cerely, 

WSliam  Scott,  Esquire.    '     •  ERSKiiiCi 

«  •  •  • 

BuchttntiiU  near  'Qrawky^  Sussex, 
September  IS,  1818. 
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F.  S.  I  approve  of  the  whole  of  the  Prospectus  wUch  I  fe^ved 
nuth  your  letter. 

However  grateful  the  author  of  this  plan  must  feel  towards  tkk 
jadBviciuals  who  have  thus  honoured  him,  he  says  with  Mr.  Locke, 
in  die  dedication  of  his  immortal  essay  to  Lord  Pembroke :  «  Nd 
lumes,  however  great,  can  cover  the  fault  of  authors  ;  but  there 
Deing  nothing  more  to  be  desired  for  truth,  than  a  fair  unprejudiced 
fasirisig,  such  names  may  perhaps  procure  that  at  least  for  this 
attempt." 

The  plan,  however,  has  had  to  contetbi  with  ail  the  difficulties^ 
{Mrefttdices,  and  falsehoods  that  never  fail  to  attend  any  thing  that 
kas  eiFen  the  appearance  of  novelty ;  and  how  little  this  design 
deserves  the  heinous  charge  of  novelty,  will  be  shewn  presently 
upon  the  very  highest  authority,  no  less  than  that  of  the  patnMU 
of  the  University.  It  has  had  to  contend  with  the  ridicule  of  ^he 
literary  Merry^andrewd  of  this  Modem  Athene  who,  with  equsi 
good  taste,  might  havd  made  the  infirmary,  the  ittstitntion  i or  thisi 
diHif  and  dumb,  or  the  asylum  for  the  blind,  the  theme  of  dicir 
kifiboaery  (  but  that  they  should  have  availed  themselves  of  e«eh 
•Si  opportunity  to  vent  their  party  vencmi  against  such  a  masi  ae 
Lord  Erskine,  in  consequence  of  his  most  full,  kind,  and  handsome 
letter  above  given,  by  publishing  a  garbled  correspondence,  to 
eri^  his  answer  without  the  letter  ^at  gave  occasion  to  it,  atlJ 
then  by  charging  him  with  indelicacy^  notwithstanding  what  ke 
liad  said  in  the  firet  part  of  his  letter,  for  deferring  the  only  thing 
that  he  wa«  asked  for  to  a  postscript,  is  disgraceful  to  literary  mem 
B«t  in  accusing  Lord  Erskine  of  imdelicaey^  they  have  shewn  mn 
ignorance  of  d^  world,  that  scraps  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  so  peri^ 
feinly  intelligible  to  their  nnodern  Athens,  will  not  excu»e<^ 

if  ever  there  was  a  man  di^nguishedby  elegant  msnners,  by 
die  highest  poUeh  of  good  breeding,  by  an  utter  incapabSky  of 
doing  fuiy  thing  indelicate  towards  any  moftal,  by  a  kindnees  and 
fdKbility  wiikh  made  him  the  idol  of  the  English  Bar  dming  dtti 

'*  Abe«t«i»  intelligible  as  4h€  scntimenf,  if  not  the  words  of  the  fuUowiflg 
scrap  of  GoihiD  osiety  te  tt>  iti&mpf^vm,  **K\  ihaQamais  nn  uos  i»i$s0  ^- 
jaima  ak  thata  stojaith  mais  ei  ni  satjaith  bistugcw  Brothr  aithtbau  gamar- 
acin."  In  eaore  i^*^^  K>  t^W  Fea4i^€^  than  'f»  sijewn  by  tb^mSelyes,  this 
scraplis  taken  from  a  fragment  of  Ulphilas's  Translaiion  of  St.  Paul's  Epistle 
to  the  Romans^  dbap.  siv.  v>  18.  which,  with  the  tr»osJisAi<HI  of  the  four 
Gospels,  is  the  only  work^xUiMt  in  ouf  parent  Istnguage:  huw  ^egjectful 
then  is  it  in  English «:ii©lar*  not  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  such 
small  remains ;  and,  pariicularl^  when  they  remeaiber  what  Milton  says 
of  their  own  language,  ^Oor  English — the  language  of  men  e^^rlivfBocw,  and 
formost  in  the  attcdMiweaMnU  io€  £.berty/'  Even  types  of  the  jiMM<?  $1  ara6- 
t^r  are  not  to  be  imsA  m  l^i|  |«mn.  ^ . 

vol.,  XVII.  Pm.  ao.tXSMU      % 
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whole  of  t)i%long  period,  that  with  such  unrivalled  honout  to  him- 
self, he  continued  at  the  head  of  it,  it  is  Lord  Erskine.  These  or 
any  other  literati  are  perfectly  welcome  to  attack  this  plan.  The 
author  of  it  would  not  have  been  ashamed  to  have  produced  it 
in  any  university  in  Europe ;  but  in  doing  so,  let  them  abstain 
from  personalities,  and  the  bitterness  of  party  politics,  or  they  will 
expose  themselves  to  the  lash  of  Milton. 

<<  Some  allur'd  to  the  trade  of  law,  grounding  their  purpos,es  not 
on  the  prudent  and  heavenly  contemplation  of. justice  and  equity, 
which  was  never  taught  them  but  on  the  promising  and  pleasing 
dioughts  of  litigious  terms,  fat  contentions,  and  flowing  fees; 
others  betake  them  \o  state  affairs,  with  souls  so  unprincipled  in 
yertue,  and  true  generous  breeding,  that  flattery  and  court  shifts 
and  tyrannous  aphorismes  appear  to  them  the  highest  points  of 
wisdom ;  instilling  their  barren  hearts  with  conscientious  slavery, 
ifi  as  I  rather  thinki  it  be  notfaitCdJ^  (iv.) 

Dr.  Barclay,  whose  information  is  boundless,  had  the  goodness 
to  point  out,  long  after  the  Prospectus  was  published,  the  following 
minute  of  the  Magistrates  of  Edinburgh,  during  the  time  that  the 
famous  Carstares,  who  had  been  put  to  the  torture  in  the  precious 
reign  of  James  II.  was  Principal.  ,      * 

<<  The  same  day  the  council,  with  the  extraordinary  deacons^ 
appointed  Thomas  Fisher,  the  good  town's  chamberlain,  to  pay  to 
Mr.  James  MacEwen,  master  of  airts  in  the  University  of-  Edin-r 
burghj  the  sum  of  25/.  sterling  money,  for  encouraging  him  to 
.carry  on  his  design,  so  much  approved  of  by  the  fnagistrates  and 
council,  patrons  of  the  said  coUedge,  and  the  reverend  ministers 
of  the  city,  and  masters  of  the  colledge,  for  setting  up  a  public 
boarding  house,  where  students,  especially  strangers,  may  lodge 
and  table  together, .under  the  oversight  of  a  general  tutor,  to  take 
car^  of  their  accommodation,  and  inspect  their  morals,  and  to  see 
that  they  mind  their  university  business  with  their  respective 
masters,  which  will  improve  the  youth,  advance  learning,  and  ren* 
^er  the  University  teaching  more  effectual,  and  is  of  the  greatest 
consequence  to  human  society,  and  will  be  most  agreeable  to  all 
good  Christians." — Council  Record,  vol.  xxxix,  p.  dd8. 

Fourth  day  of  May  Jajvij  and  nine  years  (1*709). 

Provost.  Old  Provost. 

Sir  Patrick  Johnston.  Absent. 

Bailies.    ,  Old  Bailies. 

George  Lawson,  John  Duncan. 

George  Lind.  Arch.  Cockbum.    . 

Robert  Craig.  John  Campbell. 

Henry  Hathorn.  Francis  Brody.  -^  - 
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Beahi^Ouild.  Old  Dean  of  Guilds 

-George  Warrenden  William  Neilson. 

Treasurer.  Old  Treasurer p 

Gavin  Plummer.  William  Baird. 

Merchant  CtMncillorSt.  Trades  CaunciUorsp 

Robert  Tod.  John  Knox. 

David  Wemyss.  David  Burton, 

Extraordinary  Deacons.  Deacons. 

Alexander  Kuox^  furrier.  Robert  Mowbrary* 

James  Lein,  hammerman.  Mr.  Alex.  Nisbet. 

John  Ochiltree^  weaver.  James  Nimmo» 

James  Murray* 

It  is  also  confidently  asserted,  upon  the  best  authority^  that  the 
late,  as  well  as  the  present  Lord  Provost,  the  late,  as  well  as  the 
present  Dean  of  Guild,  have  expressed  their  strong  approbation  of 
the  present  plan,  and  their  best  wishes  for  its  success,  conceiving 
ihat  it  cannot  but  be  useful  to  the  university. 

The  author  of  this  plan  is  perfectly  sensible  how  far  it  falls 
^hort  of  Milton's  great  design,  and  of  what  there  ought  to  be  in 
this  place,  and  of  what  there  would  be  if  this  were  the  age  for 
encouraging  the  advancement  of  real  learning  \  but,  although  it  is 
not  in  his  power  to  build  a  College,  or  to  have  such  an  establish- 
ment for  students  as  he  could  wish,  he  trusts  that  a  plan  evidently 
designed  for  th^ir  benefit,  may  meet  at  all  events  with  a  kind  re- 
ception^ 

tt  is  true  he  has  done  much  more  towards  the  accomplishment 
of  his  views  \  for,  in  consequence  of  a  most  handsome  introduc- 
tion to  the  Trustees  of  the  Dollar  Institution,  from  his  friend  Mn 
Clerk,  (much  more  flattering  than  was  deserved,)  he  laid  a  scheme 
before  these  gentlemen  for  building  a  College  at  Edinburgh  sit 
the  same  time  that  they  were  building  their  College  at  Dollar, 
and  gave  them  the  whole  detail  of  William  of  Wickham's  plan, 
who  at  the  same  time  that  he  began  his  College  at  Winchester, 
began  also  his  College  at  Oxford,  and  shewed  them  how  this  plan 
had  given  rise  to,  and  had  been  exactly  imitated  in  the  foundation 
of  no  less  than  five  of  the  largest  Colleges  in  England,  and  pointed 
out  the  effects  which  such  establishments  had  produci^d  upon  the 
manners  and  learning  of  the  country.  The  above  scheme  of 
Milton's  was  also  laid  before  them,  and  the  opinion  of  an  English 
lawyer  was  given,  that,  in  adopting  this  idea,  they  could  be  guiltv. 
of  no  breach  of  trust  or  misapplication  of  the  large  fund  (upwar<^ 
of  70,000/.)  in  their  hands,  as  it  would  be  necessarv  for  them  to 
have  an  establishment  at  some  school  of  law  and  medicine,  in  order 
to  complete  the  education  of  those  students  oh  their  foundation  at 
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Dollar,  wIm  may  fdllow  these  professions ;  and  lint  axhrantige  of 
having  at  Edinburgh  a  College  of  their  own,  where  their  own 
"System  of  learning  might  be  followed  with  all  the  advantages  which 
this  university  afefdi  of  giving  full  effect  to  every  p»t  of  Milton's 
Scheme,  woald  be  attendKi  wkh  incalculable  advantages  to^^udents 
on  their  own  foundatioii,  atid  would  enable  them  to   afford  apart- 
ments to  other  stodeti^  apon  the  same  easy  terms  that  they  are 
afforded  at  the  C(dleges  in  the  English  Univetsities,  (from  four 
to  ten  or  fourteen  pounds  m-year,)  and  this  would  bring  them 
full  interest  for  all  the  money  they  might  lay  out,  at  leiist  in  pro-^ 
viding  apartments  for  the  accommodation  of  such  other  students. 
An  offer  was  also  mads  of  any  assistance  in  the  power  of  the  au- 
thor of  this  plan,  towards  the  execution  of  such  a   design,  without 
fee  or  reward.     To  this  he  received  a  very  handsome  letter  of 
acknowledgment,  with  an  assurance  that  his  plan  was  well  thought 
of,  and  would  be  duly  considered*    Aad  if  the  materials  lail 
before  them  should  be  of  no  other  use,  they  may  at  least  have  the 
effect  of  relieving  children  from  the  dull  and  miserable  drudgery 
of  acquiring  the  rudiments  of  the  ancient  languages  in  the  manner 
m  which  they  are  often  taught,  unmixed  with  any  thing  that  can 
delight  their  minds,  or  alleviate  the  long,  unhealthy,  and  unneces- 
sary confinement  to  which  they  are  too  often  doomed.     An  op- 
portunity is  now  afforded   of  rendering  the  education  of  the  boys 
at  Dollar  as  superior  to  that  which  is  given  in  most  of  the  other 
great  schools,  as  the  education  in  these  were  to  that  of  otlier 
schools  when  these  were  founded.     It  is  much  to  be  hoped,  that 
the  trustees  of  Dollar  will  make  the  noble  work  they  have  on  hand 
as  complete  as  possible,  and  thereby  hand  down  their  own  names 
with  that  of  their  munificent  founder  to  a  grateful  posterity. 

In  the  meantime,  the  present  plan  is  addressed  entirely  to  die 
students  at  the  University,  and  their  parents  and  friends ;  and 
wiA  them  it  rests  whether  it  shall  be  useful  or  not.  It  has,  .not 
originated  in  any  expectation  of  making  a  fortune  for  the  autliOT 
of  It,  who  very  eariy  learned  to  set  his  mind  upon  things  more 
rational  than  weahh,  and  has  not  ceased  to  entertain  the  hope  of 
being  publicly  useful.  Having  nothing  else  to  do,  but  to  devtJte 
himsetf  to  the  delightful  task  c^  educating  his  own  sons,  and  having 
been  s^l  his  life  fond  of  study,  he  has  devised  diis  sdieme,  which 
he  thinks  is  somewhat  wanted  in  this  place^  As  to  the  education 
of  lawyers,  at  least  in  England,  it  has  shared  the  fate  of  the^hw^* 
it  hm  gone  from  good  t6  bad,  and  Crom  had  to  worse  jh  is  totaSy 
altered  and  changed  from  what  it  was.  The  education  of  a  coun- 
sel is  become  that  of  an  attorney  ;  and  the  education  of  an  attorxrey 

*  "See  Appendizi-  (♦•^ 
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is  become  that  of  any  thing  except  a  knowledge  of  his  own  busi- 
ness. 

And  with  respect  to  the  medical  profession^  no  man  who  reads 
Dr.  Withers's  elegant  little  work  upon  the  Abuse  of  Medicine^ 
dedicated  to  his  friend  and  preceptor,  the  venerable  CuUen,  the 
father  of  rational  medicine,  can  doubt  how  great  an  improvement 
-was  wanting  in  the  education  of  young  men  for  that  noble  profes* . 
sion,  and  in  these  timeh,  when,    in  consequence  of  the  late  war» 
such  numbers  are  engaged  in  the   same  pursuit,  it  is  evident  how^ 
necessary  it  is  now  for  medical  mea  to  be  highly  educated ;  and  it 
is  presumed  none  of  them  can  read  without  enthusiasm,  the  CoUow* 
ing  beautiful  description  of  Dr.  Gregory,  one  of  the  chief  ornaments- 
of  their  profession,  in  the  preface   to  his  Conspectus  Medicinae 
Theoreticae  ^  *^  Sacrum  scientiae  flumen,  quod  nwa^  mirum  et  pene 
&nmensum  contemplamur  et  veneramur,  ex  parvo  et  ignoto  lont^ 
derivatum,  labitur  atque  labetur  per  omne  aevum ;   primo  exigtius 
rivus  incrementis  quae  plurima  quamvis  lenta  accipit,  crescit  paii* 
latim  in  amplissimum  amnem,  confluentibus  xvimirum  undique 
innumeris  rivulis,   quorum  singuli,  cum  tanta   mole  comparati^ 
nihil  fere  ad  ejus  magnitudinem  conferre  videntur  ^   omnes  veroj 
omnibus  congesds    aquis,  flumen    tandem  efficiunt,    quale  jam 
spectamus,  vastum,  amaenum,  felicia  quae  prasterfluit  arva  Irriganin 
^tque  fecundans.    Et  praefecto,  si  hominibus  unquam  liceret  glori* 
ai^f  certe  de  hoc  maxime  gloriandiim  esset,  tautum  scilicet  profe- 
osse  genus  suum,  et   tam  praeclarum   tamque  perenhe  existete 
ingenii  humani  monumentum.'^ 

A  good  deal  having  been  said  upon  the  allusion  that  was  made 
to  the  late  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  at  the  end  of  the  introductory 
lectures  last  year,  the  whole  is  subjoined  word  for  word  as  k  was 
delivered,  (d.)  and  the  author  abides  by  every  syllable  it  contains* 

It  is  part  of  the  present  plan,  upon  the  authority  of  Milton 
(xxv.)  to  have  the  dinners  followed  by  music,  and  in  such  a  man<« 
ner  as  to  a£fbrdan  opportunity  to  any  amateurs  of  accompanying^ 
nothing  being  more  anxiously  desired  than  to  promote  the  hap- 
piness of  the  students,  except  the  ambition  of  « infusing  into  their 
young  breasts  (vii.).  such  an  ingenuous  and  noble  ardour,  as  will 
npt  &l  to  make  many  of  them  renowned  and  matchless  men,  and 
stedfast  piBars  of  the  state,**  (vii.  xv.)  men  of  the  first  rate  s^ieacc;^ 
and  th^  most  glorious  sdiolars  in  the  kingdom*^ 


ai^pendix. 


1.  This  is  not  lightly  said  ;  the  author  of  this  plan  had  from  th^ 
lips  of  the  late  Lord  Thurlow,  in  answer  to  a  question,  ^these  em- 

!)hatic  words,  **  Yes,  it  was  so  before  Lord  Mansfieldi  spoiled  the 
aw."  And  upon  another  occasion,  the  following  answer,  <«  afrei^ 
Home's  trial,  as  it  was  quite  a  surprise  upon  me,  that  special  jury- 
men who  were  living  should  be  marked  off  <  dead '  in  the  book 
at  the  Crdwn  Office,  I  asked  Lord  Mansfield  whether  there  was 
any  precedent  or  authority  for  hi^  giving  such  directions,  his  answei* 
l^as,  'that  he  found  it  very  convenient/"  But  that  the  law,  and  parti- 
cularly property  liw,  required  revision  even  in  Lord  Bacon's  time, 
we  have  from  the  most  undoubted  authority  j  arid  if  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  had  continued  a  little  longer,  it  would  probably 
have  taken  place  ;  and  how  great  an  object  this  was  in  his  eyes 
we  learn  from  his  Epistle  Dedicatory  to  the  Queen :  He  says, ««  Bat 
t  am  ah  uii worthy  witness  to  your  Majesty  of  an  higher  intention 
atid  project,  both  by  that  which  was  published  by  your  Chancellor^ 
in  full  Parliament,  from  your  toyal  mouth,  in  the  five  and  thirtieth 
of  your  happy  reign,  and  much  more  by  that  which  I  have  beeri 
dince  vouchsafed  to  understand  from  your  Majesty,  imparting  a 
purpose,  for  these  many  years  infusefd  into  yoUr  Majesty's  breast, 
to  enter  into  ^  general  amendment  of  the  state  of  your  laws,  and 
to  reduce  thent  to  morebretnty  and  certainty y  that  the  great  hollow^ 
ftess  and  unsqfety  in  assurances  of  lands  and  goods  may  be  strengthen'^ 
ed :  the  sni)erding  penalties  that  lye  upon  many  stibjects  remooed  ; 
the  eafecution  of  many  profitable  laws  rei)ived  ,•  the  Judge  better  di^ 
Tected  in  his  sentence  ;  the  counsellor  better  warranted  in  his  counsel  ; 
the  student  eased  in  his  reading ;  the  contentious  tuitoTj  that  seeketh 
but  *oe^ationy  disarmed^  and  the  honest  suitor y  but  to  obtain  his  rightf 
relieved  i  which  purpose  and  intention,  as  it  did  strike  me  with 

freat  admiration  when  I  heard  it,  so  it  might  be  ackno\lrledged  to 
e  one  of  the  most  chosen  works,  and  of  the  highest  merit  and  be- 
hcfieence  towards  the  subject,  that  ever  i^ntered  into  the  mind  oi 
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any  king  ;  greater  than  we  can  imagine,  because  the  imperfections 
and  dangers  of  the  laws  are  covered  under  the  clemency  and  ex- 
cellent temper  of  your  Majesty's  government.*' 

(2.)  Referred  to  in  page  29. 

Here  let  me  pause  : — 

I  cannot  pass  over  the  name  of  my  departed  friend  without 
adverting  to  the  shock  which  has  been  lately  felt,  and  which  is 
still  to  be  felt,  by  every  friend  of  science,  of  liberty,  and  humanity, 
in  every  part  of  the  enlightened  globe,  by  the  sudden  loss  of  this 
great  man. 

To  call  the  frightful  catastrophe  which  terminated  his  existence 
a  suicide^  according  to  the  received  acceptation  of  that  word,  is. a 
monstrous  abuse  o£  language. 

What  man,  in  or  out  ofthe  medical  profession,  that  is  acquain- 
ted with  the  pathology  of  the  brain,  and  with  what  has  been  written 
by  the  best  authors  upon  the  inflammation  of  the  brain,  which 
produces  frenzy,  conld  doubt  for  a  moment  upon  the  evidence 
that  appeared  before  the  Coroner's  Inquest,  that  this  was  the 
disease  under  y^hich  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  laboured  when  he  put 
an  end  to  his  existence  by  the  first  means  that  presented  itself  ? 

Is  it  not  every  day's  occurrence  that  the  most  virtuous  and  re- 
ligious persons,  who,  from  their  circumstances,  and  well  known 
opinions  against  suicide,  are  the  very  last  to  commit  it,  have  ye|, 
in  paroxysms  of  frenzy  fever,  thrown  themselves  out  of  windows, 
orotherwise  destroyed  themselves  ?  And  was  it  ever  heard  that, 
under  such  circumstances,  the  slightest  imputation  ever  assailed  the 
individual  ? 

Now,  how  stands  the  evidence  in  this  case  ?  It  was  proved 
before  the  Coroner,  that  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  often  spoke  of  his  own 
consciousness  of  the  existence  of  the  disease,  and  <^  of  his  fears  that 
be  should  sink  under  it."  He  complained  <<  that  his  head  was  like 
a  furnace."  What  was  this  but  inflammation  of  the  brain  ?  And  to 
suppose  any  thing  like  moral  agency  after  such  a  disease  has  com- 
menced, bespeaks  a  degree  of  ignorance  which  every  person  who 
pretends  to  have  been  educated  ought  to  be  ashamed  of ;  nor  could 
such  erroneous  notions  exist,  if  men  knew  a  little  more  of  the  struc- 
ture of  their  own  bodies,  of  physiology  and  pathology,  which  ought 
long  ago  to  have  made  a  necessary  part  of  general  education  in  all 
our  great  schools. 

It  is  now  perfectly  understood  among  the  best  informed  physi- 
cians, that  inflammation  of  the  brain  may  exist,  and  often  does  exist, 
without  those  strongly  marked  symptoms  which  leave  no  doubt  of 
the  presence  of  the  disease,  which  they  Cdll phreniiiSf  or  frenzy 
fever.  Whoever  has  read  Dr.  Clutterbuck's  very  able  and  learned 
book  upon  fever,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  ms  theory,  must  be 
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G^aTio^edf  by  the  mass  of  evidence  which  he  has  brought  forward* 
fapw  often  infianunatlon  of  the  brain  has  existed  when  it  has  not 
been  suspected  ;  and  how  insidiously  it  comes  on  i  aiwl  what  extra- 
ordinary effects  are  produced  by  the  slightest  derangement  of  that 
most  delicate  and  important  organ. 

«  The  definition  of  phrenitis, given  byDr,  CuUen,  in  his  Nosology,** 
says  Dr.  Clutterbuck,  ««  is  contained  in  few  words, — Pyrexia 
vehemens  ;  dolor  capitis ;  rubor  faciei  et  oculorum  ;  fucis  et  sani 
ifUoleiantia  :  pervigilium ;  deliriumferox  'Del  typho^ania,**  If  these 
characters  are  necessary  to  constitute  phrenitis,  it  must  be  ex- 
peedingly  easy  to  distinguish  it  in  practice,  both  from  fever  and 
from  other  affections.  But  it  is  manifest,  from  the  history  of  dis- 
eases, and  from  the  concessions  of  Dr.  Cullen  himself,  that  the 
symptoms  above  mentioned  are  not  essential  to  phrenitis;  or  inflam- 
nAation  of  the  brain  ;  for  this  disease  may  be  present  although  they 
are  chiefly  wanting,  as  proved  by  dissection.  Such  symptoms  de? 
iiote  only  a  particular,  variety  of  the  dise.is^,  and  are,  therefore, 
not  properly  given  as  characteristic  of  the  genus. 

Here  let  me  remark,  that  books  of  Nosology  ate  to  medical 
meh  what  grammars  are  to  the  young  scholar.  They  are  for  boy§ 
or  tyros,  not  for  men  or  physicians.  Dr.  Clutterbuck  again 
observes, — 

*<  Dr.  Cullen  at  the  same  time  that  he  defines  phrenitis  in  the  way 
Above  mentioned,  was  fully  aware  of  the  ambiguity  of  those  symp- 
toms, and  of  their  being  often  wanting.  *  Recte  monet,  Vogelius,* 
he  says,  <  Signa  phrenitidis,  vel  ut  voCat  pkrenismiy  hoc  est,  ia- 
^amm'ationis  cerebri  aut  membranarum  ejus,  admbdum  ambiguse 
esse ;'  and  he  himself  observes  elsewhere,  <  that  an  idiopathic 
frenzy  is  a  rare  occurrence,  a  ympathetic  more  frequent  ;  and 
the  ascertaining  either  the  one  or  the  other  is  upon  many, occasions 
dif^Cult.  Many  of  the  Symptoms  by  which  the  disease  is  most  com- 
monly judged  to  be  present  have  been  observed,  when  from  certain 
considerations  it  was  presumed,  and  even  from  dissection  it  appear^ 
fd  that  there  had  been  no  internal  inflammation;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  dissections  have  shewn  that  the  brain  had  been  inflamed, 
when  few*  of  the  peculiar  symptoms  of  frenzy  had  before  ap- 
peared.' " 

Now,  in  this  case,  Mr.  Dumont  tells  us,  "that  for  six  weeks 
fluring  Lady  Romilly's  last  illness.  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  was  alfhost 
entirely  deprived  of  sleep  5  that  twice  or  thrice,  at  this  period,  he 
pxpressed  to  Mr.  Dumont  fears  of  mental  derangement." 

Here,  it  should  be  observed,  that  it  could  have  been  no  triffing 
matter  that  would  have  induced  such  a  man  aS  Sir  Saniviel  Romilly 
to  make  such  a  communication  to  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Dumont.-^-But 
Ihe.same  alarm  is  again  repeated  after  a  horrid  dream :  and  it  is 
iilso  to  be  obseryed,  that  want  of  f leep  is  laid  down  as  one  p(  the 
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cM»Mi  tit  iniianmvtthn  of  tbe  bmn.  In  troth,  no  gnttter  fortute 
cifi  well  be  conceited  than  a  long  continued  want  irf  that  natural 
and  necessary  refreshment;  and,  therefore,  the  physicians  of  France^ 
when  they  were  ordered  to  devise  the  most  cruel  method  of  putting 
RavaiUac  (the  assassin  of  Henry  IV.)  to  death,  proposed  that  M 
^ould  be  placed  before  a  large  fire,  and  never  allowed  to  go  to 
steep.  Observe  also,  that  after  Lady  Romilly's  situation  became 
hopeless,  and  within  two  days  of  her  death,  Sir  Samuel  RomiBy 
complains  to  Mrf  Dumont  of  a  most  tormenting  and  burning  heat 
in  his  head,  and  of  his  utter,  inability  to  shed  tears  when  the  sisters  of 
Lady  Romilly  arrived.  If  we  were  to  stop  here,  I  think  no  ntedi- 
£al  man  that  understands  his  profession  could  dopbt  that  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  brain  had  tiken  place.  Inflammation  (^  several  of 
the  internal  organs  have  been  known  to  take  place,  and  even  to 
have  gone  on  to  gangrene,  without  having  been  suspected.  This, 
my  learned  friend  Dr.  Gregory  teaches  in  every  course  of  his  ad- 
itxn^ble  lectures.  But  how  strong  is  the  evidence  of  inflammation 
here  ! 

X^ook  now  at  the  state  he  is  proved  to  have  been  in  «  after  th^ 
death  of  his  wife  is  communicated  to  him."  Look  also  at  the  de^ 
scription  of  the  journey  to  London — the«  repeated  tearing  of  hit 
hands  and  of  his  nose  till  he  drew  blood  *' — at  the  •«  peculiarly  fright^ 
f  ul  calm,"  described  by  Mr.  Dumont  upon  their  arrival  in  Russell 
Square — at  the  impression  which  Sir  Sanuiel  Romilly's  then  state 
made  upon  die  mind  of  this  most  intelligent  gentleman,  namely,  that 
*«  he  appeared  in  the  stateof  a  man  dying  from  some  internal  wound/' 
*— Then  again,  his  wish  to  consult  I>n  Marcet  about  a  shower  batil 
•«  to  relieve  the  heat  of  his  head,  of  which  he  was  perpetually  com- 

Slaining.** — Look,  last  of  all,  at  Dr.  Roget^s  communication  to  Mr. 
dumont,  on  the  very  morning  of  the  fetal  event.  "  About  seveti 
o'clock  in  the  morning,*'  says  Mr.  Dttmont,  *<  Dr.  Roget  came  to  me 
in  a  statCNof  extreme  anxiety,  telling  me  that  his  uncle  was  much 
^orse,  with  a  violent  fever,  uttering  some  expressions  in  a  strain  of 
great  perturbation,  and  complaining  that  he  was  quite  distracted/' 

At  two  o'clock  on  this  very  day  the  fatal  catastrophe  happens; 
ibr  it  never  should  be  called  the  deed  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly.  Now, 
^Mrhat  a  mass  of  evidence  i§  here  to  prove  that  the  brain  was  in  a  state 
of  inflammation,  which  subjected  the  unfortunate  victim  at  last  to  a 
fit  of  frenzy  ;  and,  no  doubt,  it  was  in  this  that  the  act  was  done. 
1  shall  certainly  add  my  feeble  testimony  to  that  of  Mr.  Dumont 
(and  I  am  certain  it  must  be  the  testimony  of  every  man  that  had 
the  happiness  to  know  Sir  Samuel  Romilly)  that  while  his  mifid 
was  unaflected  by  any  disease  that  could  have  deprived  him  of  his 
reason,  he  was  utterly  incapable  of  committing  this  or  any  other 
act  that  could  have  added  so  deeply  to  the  flii$efy  of  hie  iifficted 
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famUjr*  His  wlu)Ie  life  gives  a  flat  negative  to  such  a  supposition^ 
Suicide,  in  the  estimation  of  every  well  educated  man  of  the  present 
day,  is  ap  act  of  the  basest  cowardice  ^  and  cowardice  pever  form* 
ed  any  part  of  the  character  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly.  Having  nqw, 
as  I  trust,  cleared  him  from  even  a  scintilla  of  suspicion  of  being  a 
moral  agent  in  the  perpetration  of  this  frightful  act,  allow  me  for  a 
moment  to  speak  of  him  as  he  was,  such  as  I  have  known  him 
for  more  than  twenty  years  ^  for  I  shall  never  cease  to  hold  him  up 
to  the  student  in  every  profession  as  the  model  of  all  that  was  great 
and  good. 

He  was  a  man  of  the  highest  honour,  of  the  most  unsh^en 
virtue  and  honesty,  of  the  noblest  and  the  most  unbending  prin« 
ciples,  and  of  the  most  undaunted  courage. 

He  was  a  man  that,  for  any  of  the  great  principles  that  he  held, 
would  have  been  burned  at  the  stake. 

He  was  a  man  of  the  m£^st  indefatigable  attention,  and  of  the 
most  laborious  habits,  of  the  most  extensive  knowledge  in  his  pro* 
fession,  and  of  high  accomplishments  out  of  it. 

As  an  orator,  from  the  enlarged  and  comprehensive  view  he 
took  of  every  subject,  he  was  one  of  those  rare  instances  that  have 
shone  equally  in  the  Senate  as  at  the  bar.  In  him  every  righteous 
cause  had  not  only  an  able  advocate,  but  a  mc  l  anxious  and  2ea« 
lous  friend.  Amiable  and  gentle  as  a  lamb  towards  his  friends ; 
and  generous  but  terrible  as  a  lion  to  his  enemies. 

With  all  his  great  attainments  and  splendid  talents,  he  was  the 
most  modest  and  unassuming  man  alive.  His  manner  was  most 
elegant,  dignified,  and  impressive.  I  have  seen  him,  standing  up  in 
Westminster  Hall,  as  manager  of  the  Commons  of  Englan<i,  in 
an  impeachment,  at  one  moment  with  all  the  calmness  and 
dignity  of  a  public  prosecutor,  and  at  another,  while  the  assembled 
learning  and  talents  of  the  nation  were  hanging  upon  his  tongue, 
I  have  heard  such  bursts  of  indignation  from  him,  that  any  man  in 
England,  however  high  in  station,  should  have  dared  to  enter  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  very  sanctuary  of  liberty,  and  there  refuse 
to  account  for  the  public  money,  that  the  accused,  as  well  as  his 
judges,  and  the  whole  audience,  have  been  perfectly  electrified  by 
his  lofty  and  commanding  eloquence. 

I  have  seen  him  in  the  House  of  Commons  painting .  the  in- 
justice of  the  slave  trade,  and  misery  of  the  wretched,  un- 
known, unpitied  negro,  till  the  whole  House  has  been  not  only 
in  tears,  but  have  been  actually  convulsed  and  sobbing  like 
children. '  I  think  his  grand  apostrophe  to  Mr.  Wilberforce  the 
night  that  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  was  carried,  will 
never  be  forgotten  by  those  who  heard  it.  These,  and  such  as 
theief  were  the  public  trophies  of  his  splendid  fame.     But  his  utv- 
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weaiied  exertion  to  obtain  justice  for  the  injured  creditor,  by  making 
the  landed  property  of  the  sentlemen  of  England  answerable  for 
their  tradesmen's  bills  ana  other  simple  contract  debts ;  his 
bold  exposure  of  the  total  want  of  science,  and,  of  course,  of  the 
glaring  injustice  of  mitigating  our  sanguinary  penal  code,  by  settings 
up  a  vacillating  practice  in  direct  opposition  to  the  law  ;  and  his 
exposure  of  the  sophistry  of  Arch-Deacon  Paley,  in  defendidg  such 
a  system  from  his  moral  chair  ;  as  if  it  were  better  and  wiser  that 
the  lives  of  men  should  depend,  not  upon  die  defined  and  declared 
law  of  the  land,  but  upon  the  undefined  and  undefinable  notions, 
tempers,  prejudices,  and  opinions  of  each  individual  Judge,«>-are  the 
peculiar  traits  that  distinguish  the  integrity  and  public  services  of 
this  great  lawyer.  Instead  of  having  the  ambition,  as  too  many  of 
his  profession  had,  of  fathering  new  statutes  that  should  add  the 
penalty  of  death  to  other  offences  than  those  under  which  our 
sanguinary  code  already  groans,  his  aimition  has  been  to  bring  the 
hw  back  to  something  like  a  science,  and  to  stop  the  wasteful  efiii- 
sion  of  human  life. 

These,  and  such  as  these,  will  be  the  never-dying  memorials  of 
his  name.  Humanity  will  hail  him  as  her  darling  child  ;  and  at 
long  as  the  language  and  history  of  England  shall  endure,  so  long 
will  the  name  of  Romilly  be  bedewed  with  the  grateful  tears  of 
the  wise  apd  good  in  all  ages  and  in  every  clime. 

To  speak  of  his  private  character  will  be,  I  fear,  beyond  my 
powers  of  utterance  on  this  occasion  i  for  having  known  his  lady, 
even  before  he  kn'ew  her,  having  known  the  whole  circumstances 
of  his  most  honourable  and  most  happy  marriage,  having  ten  years 
thereafter  spent  some  time  with  them  under  the  roof  of  the  very 
gentleman,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  the  first  act  of  this  deep 
tragedy  began,  and  there  witnessed  their  supreme  felicity,  I  can 
add  my  testimony  to  that  of  the  good  Dumont,  of  having  seen  the 
most  expressive  looks  of  tenderness  towards  his  wife  and  children 
from  this  excellent  man — such  looks,  indeed,  as  were  the  guarantees 
that  such  a  man  could  never  knowingly  have  cast  his  children  as 
orphans  upon  the  world. 

But  orphans  they  will  not  be.  The  universal  grief  that  this 
event  has  spread  so  far  and  wide,  has  made  them  already  the  chil« 
dren  of  the  nation  ;  and  by  the  nation,  as  long  as  they  live,  will 
they  be  cherished,  respected,  and  beloved. 

N.  B.  It  is  intended  that  this  Institution  shall  publish  the  follow- 
ing works  in  numbers,  at  one  shilling  a  number,  for  the  use  of  the 
different  classes,  as  well  as  for  the  use  of  other  seminaries  of  learn- 
ing, provided  a  sufficient  numbed  of  subscribers  shall  send  their 
names  and  address,  either  to  the  Institution,  or  through  their  book* 
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ieUen,  to  the  pobUahers  of  this  first  ntimbcr,  (postage  pakt^)  to 
inclemniff  die  expence  of  printings  specifying  the  work  for  which 
Aey  subscribe  }  any  person  being  at  liberty  to  widi^w  his  sub* 
scription  upon  giving  three  months  notice  before  the  fcdfenmg 
number  appears. 

]•  A  Gothic  Grammar. 

%.  A  Gothic  Dictionary. 

5.  An  Anglo-Saxoa  Grammar. 

4.  An  Anglo-Saz(m  Dictionary* 

H.  A  summing  up  of  the  learning  of  the  first  cbss,  from  two  to 

three  o'dodk,  with  the  awdiorities. 
6!i,  A  summing  up  of  the  learning  of  the  second  cSasg,  wMh  the 

authorities. 
7.  A  summing  up  of  die  learning  of  the  third  classj  wxdl  lie 

authorities.  w 

%.  Report  dF  any  extraordimury  or  anomalous  nedicsd  cases  that 

shall  have  occurred  to  the  knowledge  of  this 


AN 
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^  A  monarch  ittakes  tuch  a  ^stribation  of  his  aitthority,  as  n^rer  te  co«i- 
muoicate  m  fuut  of  ii  without  ^eseryiiig  a  greater  sbaj^  to  bim»elf ;  hence 
the  private  officers  of  military  bodies  are  not  so  far  subject  to  their  geiie* 
ral,  as  not  to  oWe  still  a  greater  subjection  to  their,  sovereign/' 

Montesquieu. 

**In  England  the  supreme  law,  the  law  of  the  tend,  is  boimded  in  it*  snb- 
Ktue  extent  only  bv  tlie  light  of  nature  sod  the  ooaioiemary  of  revektien: 
and  M»  supreme  nm  etandt  is  the  piaee  of  tiie  Mvcrttgn  of  Montnquieu/ 

Avon. 


ORIGINAL. 


LONDON: 

tteo. 


ON 


MILITARY  OBEDIENCE 


Opinions  different  from  the  writer's,  on  the  subject  of  military 
obedience^  have  lately  been  carried  so  far  into  practice,  an^have 
been  expressed  by  persons  of  so  high  authority,  that  he  has  been 
induced  to  reconsider  his  own  views.  He  publishes  them  because 
he  believes  the  opinions  he  opposes  to  be  ilhsgat  and  dangerous. 
'To  avoid  the  imputation  of  being  desirous  of  inflaming  the  public 
mind  this  essay  was  begun  to  be  written  in  Latin ;  b^ut  it  appearing 
probable  that  the  little  attention  which  under  any  circumstances  it 
might  attract,  would  then  be  entirety  lost,  the  vulgar  tongue  was 
adopted.  The  fear  of  being  important  borders  on  the  ridiculous ; 
but  the  subject  of  the  following  pages  is  not  below  contempt^  how- 
ever ineffectively  it  may  be  treated.  It  is,  however,  hoped  that  the 
form  in  which  the  publication  is  made  will  justify  the  claim  to  be 
considered  an  advocate  for  cool  although  earnest  discussion. 

One  of  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  is  reported  to 
have  said  on  a  late  trial,  that  the  3oldi^ry  neither  are,  nor  ever  ought 
to  be,  a  reasoning  body:  and  the  Grand  Jury  of  a  northern 
county  is  understood  to  have  thrown  out  certain  bills  of  indictment, 
on  the  ground  of  the  accused  being  soldiers,  subject  to  indisputable 
command,  and  not  to  be  arraigned  for  acts  of  obedience.  Prin- 
ciple and  practice  are  here  consistent.  If  the  dictum  of  the  Judge 
be  sound,  the  decision  of  the  Jury  may  be  supported ;  but  it  is  con- 
tended, and  it  is  the  object  of  the  following  pages  to  show,  that 
the  views  thus  entertained  of  the  soldier's  duty  and  responsibility  are 
erroneous. 
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It  is  not  denied  that  similar  opinions  have  very  generally  been 
entertained^  and  the  discussion  is  ventured  upon  with  a  great  desire 
to  preserve  due  respect  for  constituted  authorities. 

The  tendencies  of  military  practice  unceasingly  operate  to  cor^^ 
rupt  the  true  rule  of  conduct  which,  it  is  argued,  consists  in  a 
regard  to  law.  The  nature  of  the  station  which  soldiers  fill  requires 
a  constant  recurrence  to  principle^  in  order  that  a  correct  judgmeni 
be  preserved. 

The  subordination  of  military  men  is  necessarily  9&  much  made 
up  of  perpetual  acquiescence  in  commands,  and  habits  of  unvary^* 
tag  obedience  are  so  likely  to  be  engendered  by  the  common 
routine  of  service,  that  the  mistake  is  not  surprising :  but  it  is 
therefore  the  more  important  that  the  real  limit  be  ascertained  and 
practically  acknowledged.  ' 

If  it  be  clearly  proved  that  the  sanction  of  law  is  necessary  to 
the  validity  of  ^military  acts,  a  standing  army  will  be  divested  of 
some  of  its  terrors,  and  we  shall  then  submit  to  its  many  serious 
inconveniences  with  a  reasonable  composure.  If  a  body  serving 
voluntarily  from  amongst  ourselves  be  strongly  impressed  with  the 
truth  of  this  principle,  we  may,  perhaps,  depend  safely  on  their  falU 
ifig  away  from  any  great  attempt  to  destroy  independence  by  their 
instrimientality :  thus  we  may  acquiesce  in  the  asserted  necessities 
of  the  times  with  a  diminished  ground  of  alarm. 

In  respect  of  civil  commands,  no  man  is  now  likely  to  argue  in 
favor  of  unlimited  obedience  to  them,  independently  of  their  legat 
Hty.  They  whose  feelings  or  whose  interests  carry  them  towards 
the  old- dogmas  are  generally  content  with  vindicating  the  character 
of  the  great  patrons  of  them  in  the  17th  century;  whilst  the  more 
hardy  disputants  of  that  party  only  excite  the  contempt  of  their 
iDJured  countrymen.  It  was  probably  an  oversight  in  Dr.  Mant^ 
when  lately  printing  the  Prayer  Book  with  notes,  to  leave  entire 
the  offensive  clause  in  the  Act  of  Uniformity  which  the  revolution 
repealed.  So  firmly  is  tlie  supremacy  of  the  law  now  established 
in  qivil  matters,  that  our  judges  illustrate  the  importance  of  less 
generally  admitted  duties,  by  adducing  in  argument  the  fact  of  the 
**  obedience  of  subjects  being  conditional."  it  is  now  admitted  by 
all  parties  to  be  the  clear  duty  of  the  citizen  not  to  obey  if  the 
command  directed  to  him  be  illegal. 

The  soldier  in  England  being  only  a  citizen  with  new  duties  of 
a  positive  technical  character,  the  same  rule  must  apply  to  him. 
In  active  service  and  in  daily  details  the  discretion  of  the  officer 
mainly  constitutes  the  validity  of  command,  and  they  will  very 
rarely  be  illegal ;  but  nothing  can  be  found  in  the  military  code^ 
and  little  in  the  incidental  observations  of  the  most  unbiassed  and 
soundest  authorities,  which  exonerates  a  soldier  from  the  universal 
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bond  of  tte  genefal  law.  Tbo  residt  of  a  caSrefnl'  inlfttiry  will 
pro>bably  prove  that  his  doty  of  active  obedience  to  that  law  n  not 
converted  by  inlistment  into  another  duty  of  boundless  submisMoii 
to  bis  military  chief.  The  'proposition  to  be  established  is,  that 
by  the  law  of  England  the  soldier  is  to  obey  only  legal .  conimands« 

An  objection  is  ftmnd  to  this  principle  in  the  possible  in* 
eonvenienoes  military  service  may  suffer  from  relaxed  discipline. 
Prompt  action  constitutes  undoubtedly  a  main  excellence  of  oo 
Hitmj ;  and  if  we  could  at  all  times  absolutely  confide  in  the  officers, 
those  inatrumciiits  wider  them  might  be  beat  whose  attention  should 
be  ^xehiBively  devoted  to  the  performanoe  of  orders.  I  say  snofa 
histninMnts  might  be  the  best,  without  venturing  Co  assert  that  they 
WMild  not  oecvssarily.  be  deteriorated  by  the  loss  of  moral  energy 
which  their  present  obligations  create.  Besides,  the  English  people 
have  hitheito  judged  it  ^  to  be  jealous  of  military  men;  and  bow- 
ever  extended  the  practice  may  be  oC  pardmung  convict  soMiers^ 
th^are  still  respoAstbie  in  person  for  illegal  acts. 

The  probability  that  the  soldier  obeys  in  error  of  thela.w  will 
generally  cause  his  offence  to  he  tightly  re^^rded :  he  will  in  almost 
aU  cases  rely  on  ultimate  protection  in  defiance  of  the  strict  rule  of 
Uabili^.  So  tliat  it  is  probable  that  the  service  will  not  be 
relaxed  by  the  existence  of  that  rule  ;  our  army  in  fact  has  ^oriah-^ 
ed  under  it.  Having  never  beta  without  its  sanction,  it  is  impossi* 
ble  to  say  thftt  evil  c;oosequences  would  not  succeed  to  its  abroga- 
tion. 

James  the  Second  relied  much  on  this  absolute  obedience  principle 
at  an  early  period  of  his  life :  it  seems  to  have  entered  distinctly  into 
his  views  of  govern awnt.  Tlie  following  passage  is  fnora  his  own 
Memoirs :  ^'  The  Duke  of  Monitiouthdiesired  to  be  SMule  a  general 
to  command  all  the  fof>cesi  within  the  realm,  that  in  case  any  ^^m-- 
der  or  tnrarrsction  shonld  happen,  the  aok^iers  and  officers  aiight 
know  whom  to  obey  warrantably  in  the  suppressing ;  hiT  bo  had 
been  told  hy  several  of  the  c^Qerathat  wiliuut  such  an  authority 
it  would  not  be  safe  for  them  to  obey  him  nor  to  fire  upon  fu»y 
in  case  of  a  mutiny.  l|ie  Duke  of  York  eaid  that  by  his  comoiia* 
dion  of  Captain  of  tlve  1st  troop  of  Guania  be  was  ainsady  lem- 
powered  to  command  any  forces  that  aliould  be  drawn  out  to  4|iieU 
an  insurrection  as  .much  as  he  wo«)iA.  bard-  be  a  comwssion  of 
general,  since  the  .M^ords  *•  kill  and  ^alaf !  would  *not  be  iDiit  as 
they  were  not  ia  that  of  the  late:  Duk*  of .  AlbaaMtrle ;  thsli  those 
officers  who  gave  him  this,  adv^oo  afad^w^oie  xso  f^^e^.acnipulims  as 
to  make  a  dipiculty  ^,iO|^jiA|gJa^.#M4^cs^^  oooasiMi 

deserved  to  hAi^<Mr^.i^oi|in)ii^pna,4;#|iftSL.^^  being  anfil 

for  military  emf^imBent/'  vr    /#^  r-' 

OireunHteHces  may  arise  in  the  aaest  uo£sM«QeB  nMinner  ia  wfaicli 
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he  would  be  guided  by  it  to  tbe  preservation  of  the  liberties  of  the 
country.  It  surely  is  not  a  rash  conjecture^  that  the  existence  of 
this  rule,  if  never  exercised^  may  prevent  ^he  issuing  of  iHegal 
orders :  an  argument  sometimes  adduced  to  justify  very  different 
princi{>Ies.  It  may  be  a  safety  valve  which  diminishes  the  itn-^ 
mediate  force  of  tlie  machrnery^  but  preserves  it.  A  reasonable 
inan  i/i^U  not  be  disposed  to  magnify  the  evils  of  a  system  wliich 
operates  with  so  much  energy  as  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  satisi 
faction  of  being  secure.  ^ 

r  The  nature  of  the  subject  seems  to  prevent  the  danger  of  i 
relaxed  discipline  thus  opposed,  by  certain  persons^  to  the  wisdom  -of 
the  l^w  as  it  stands.  The  wise  tenderness  of  the  executive  authority 
towards  offenders  who  have  only  been  too  obedient,  is  a  direct. en^ 
couragement  to  unlimited  acquiescence ;  and  a  soldier  refuses  obe* 
dAence  at  the  highest  periK  He  will  not,  therefore,  disobey  without 
the  most  serious  consideration ;  and  the  slightest  donht  will  con«* 
vert  him  to  a  »inple  instrument*  How  strangely  is  it  then  asserted; 
that  the  bond  of  discipline  must  be  relaxed  under  this  rule^  wfaicK 
for  agee  has  goivemed  the  English  army.  •  :       .  .  ^  .' 

•  '  All  Uie  weight  of  common  prudence,  of  indolence,-  and  cff 
cowardice>  ie  set  against  the  uncommon  influence  of  a  sober  inquhj^ 
into-  the  nature  of  fforticular  acts  of  duty.  i   .  .  .        [ 

•  if  we  had  to  legislate  anew. on  this  subject,  we  should  probably 
yield  to  the  reasons  by  which  our  ancestors  have  been  guided^' iit 
estaMishtng  the  principle  I  now  contend  for. . 

•  *  One^of  the  eariieslof  ourjnHitary  laws  is  the  '^  Ordonnancer  an^ 
Customs  for  the  army/'  17th  July,  9  Rich.  11:,  of  which  the  fot* 
lolvittg  are  two  aUtid^ :-— *  '  '  •        '     -  '  *    .^ 

1 .  'fbat  all  manner  of  persons,  of  what  iiation,^state  or  cpncStioii 
they  oiay  be,  shall  be  obedient  to  our  Lord  the  King,  to  bis  con4 
stable  and  mareschal,  under  penalty  of  every  thingthey  can  forfeit 
in  bodv  and  goods.  y  .  .        .      . 

.  6.  Item— -That  every  otie  be  obe<fient  to  his  captain,  and  perferm 
watch  and  ward,  and  all  other  things  belongiftg  to- his  duty.  Grose'^ 
Military  Antiquities,  2  vol.  pp.  60,61^  •  *    ' 

-  The  "  Statutes  of  Henry  V.  in  time  of  wai'^  have  the  folfowing 
pi^amble  and  articles  :«— 

The  clemency  of  tlie^great  Creator  disposes  llrose  utider  htm  to 
J)e  modest,  peaceaMe  and  diaste;  nefverthetess,  beciiuse  ui^brrdled 
avarice,  the.  enemy  of  peace,  daily  generates  so  many  new  causes 
tot flisfurbance  and  Htigatioii,  that  ui^ssks efforts  are  repressed, by 
tbe-face  of  justiitey  and  tbeisenae  and  intricacy  of  its  questions  re- 
solved, aU  Chrktkm  mbepfor  our^aranf  would  <be  destroyed  tinddta^ 
coflQmom  good  for  whicbMiie  Ike  and  leign  eRiifigtfisheii.  .  There* 
fore  law  and  constitutions  are  ordained,  that  noxious  appetites  may 
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))e  cp^ifioed  under  tbe  rule  of  justice,  t^j  which  mankind  i(re  mform* 
^4  how  to  live  honestly,  withoMt  iojijiring  each  other,  rendering  ta 
every  on^  their  right.  And  that  our  aroiyj  a$  iji^ell  in  peace  a«  in 
war^  may  be  led  in  the  proper  path,  and  the  said  common  good 
preserved  entire ;  and  also,  op  the  other  part,  tl^it  the  constable  and 
ipareschal  of  our  said  army  may  judge  and  determiue  the  more  pru-p 
^entl;  in  the  causes  d^ily  brought  before  them — ^We  have,  with 
the  advice  of  oqr  peers,  lof'ds  and  nobles,  m^de  certain  constiUn 
tions,  promulgating  the  same  in  our  army,  hj  pubhc  proclamation^ 
ftn^jCting  that  all  and  every  pne  of,  the  captaii^s  in  o^r  said  anny^ 
^hall  have  tliese  our  said  constitutions  in  writing,  that  our  publican 
^oa  may  be  considered  as  a  sufl^cient  warQ];ngj  and  th^t  all  tho^ 
co^ccr^ed  may  not  pretepd  ignorance,  of  the  said  constitution* 

Article.  What  persons  ail  are  bouiid  to  obey. 
,  ,  ^or/Bpv^  we  ordain,  that  all  peraons  i;emaining  ^ith  our  army^ 
g|  what  state,  dignity,  option,  order^  or  condition  soever,  shall,  in  fdl 
things  LAWFU£.,2^iv4  HONEST,  obey  our  constable  and  mareftcha}^ 
^  ourselves,  under  p^i^alty  of  forfeiture  of  body  and  goods.  Also 
we  direct  that  soldiers  and  other  person?  receivipg  wages  from  u« 
^  our  kingdom,  shall  be  obedien|;  to  their  immediate  captains  or 
^sters,  in  all  tilings  legal  apd  honest,  keeping  watch  aild  ward  VBfky 
^osed  on  the  said  soldiers,  or  temonably  to  be  imposed.  lb.  p.  70» 
,.  These  constitutions  were  soji^mnly  made,  and  the  limitations  of 
fji;e  duty  distinctly  stated* 

Grose  afterwards  states^  p,  79,  the  common  garrison  orders 
of; r^ the  time:  they  afe  more  general,  but  reference  is  made  in 
tjiepi  top^^er  rqles  cif  cQqduct* 

Whereas  many  captains,  8cc.  usurp  greater  powers  than  Ibi 
l^irig  has  iutvested^  them  widi>  or  than  is  proper,  oppressing  and 
phfrLd^riqg,Scc. :  |Mrheiiefi>fe  the  following  articles  are  laid  down,  &c.  i 
^   All  soldiers  and  stipendiaries  to  obey  the  ^^ptains. 

That  both  the  captains  and  his  soldiers,  &c.  be  in  all  things  hum? 
^jf  ot>edi|ent9  and  assisfipg-tothe  King's  lieutenant  for  Normandy, 
{fbaacellor,  tre^siirer,  seneschal,  baiUQ;  &c.  And  to  the  end  that 
neither  captain,  soidier,'nor  stipendiary,  may  plead  ignorance  df 
these  m^rttera,  tbe*  king. has  sent  certain  inclosed  articles,  8cc«  fur- 
ther directing,  under  pain  of  his  indignation,  that  his  captains  and 
lieutenants  do  attend  the  premises,  iipd  that  they  dio  not  by  any 
llieans  usurp  or  encroach  on  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  belui^ing 
to  bis  bayliffs  and  other  justices.  Kouen,  15  Apr.  1421. 

lb.  p.  80,  and  Rymer  F.  torn,  x,  p.  106« 

^     In  the  comBiission  given  to  Sir  John  Radcliff  (p^  8.1.  and  Rymer, 

|om.  xii.  p.  112),  he  is  directed  to  inqtiire  in  what  manner  the  siud 

ctptains,  iM*  behave  to  aU,  &q.^  and  porticulArl^  whetbec  the  aaid 
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. .     .      •  > 

€li|]^iB8«  8cc.  tiave  done  or  attempted  any  thing  contrary  to  the 
King's  admonitions,  prohibitions,  ordonnances  and  mandates  so  re- 
peatedly directed  to  them,  and  also  many  times  proclaimed  by  bay* 
fiffs,  and  what  jurisdiction  or  authority  in  criminal  cases ;  and  also 
in  transgressions  by  their  soldiers  or  others,  they  have  exercised 
contrary  to  our  ordonnances^  or  more  than  they  are  legally  entitled 
to  do.  Rouen,  5  May,  1421. 

The  supremacy  of  law  is  manifest  throughout  these  passages. 

In  the  orders  to  the  army  by  Henry  V II.  before  the  battle  of  Stoke^ 
so  far  from  the  tenure  of  die  English  soldiery  being  positive  obedi- 
ence to  all  orders,  it  is  thought  necessary  to  enjoin  regard  to  the 
Kibg*8  command,  and  those  of  his  great  officers  who  could  not  be 
presumed  to  give  illegal  orders. 

The  war  statutes  of  Henry  Till,  are  more  arbitrary  than  those  of  ' 
former  kings,  but  do  not  enjoin  unlimited  subjection.   Kot  doubt- 
ii^  but  all  his  obedient  subjects,  for  the  discharge  of  their  most 
tounden  duties,  will  embrace  and  obey  the  same  accordingly. 

I.  All  manner  of  men  to  be  obeisant  to  the  said  Lieutenant-Ge« 

Herid. And  also  every  of  them  obey  and  duly  keep  all  such  pro- 

itamations, ordinances  and statutes,BS  now  be, and  hereafter  shall  be. 

These  bitter  words  undoubtedly  contain  the  measure  of  the  expect* 
ed  commands  to  be  obeyed,  and  consequently  the  measure  of  the 
obedience. 

II.  Article — for  keeping  of  watch  and  ward. 

Also  that  every  man  be  obeysant  to  his  captain  and  petty  cap* 
iain>  and  Xttxiy  keep  watch  and  his  ward,  and  do  all  that  belongetli 
tfo  9  soldier  to  do,  8cc. 

'    Here  again  the  measure  of  obedience  stands  connected  with  geit«? 
cral  duties,  and  must  undoubtedly  be  understood  in  limitation. 

18.  In  this  article  we  find  materials  for  a  general  conclusion  on 
the  sc^bject  It  states  the  ponishibe^t  to  b.e  indicted  on  such  as 
should  resist  the  judgments  of  lawful  officers,  but  if  alt  resistance 
nvas  in  itself  crimitisrl,  it  would  have  been  unnecessary  to  have  mark- 
ed any  kinds  as  obnoxious  to  punishment. 

90.  This  article  directs  all  officers  to  have  good  rule  and  guid^ 
ifigs  of  their  people,  and  also  directs  general  obedience  to  all  supe* 
riors  respectively. 
In  the  laws  of  w^r  of  Charles  f .,  1640,  are  the  following  articles  j 

5.  Resisting  against  dprrection. 

No  ipan  shall  resisf^  draw^  Uft,  ^or  ofl[er  tb  draw  or  lift,  his  weapon 
itga^inst  an  officer,  cc^rectJnjg  him^prderlff  for  his  offence,  upon  paiu 
of  death. T  .        .»  ',  .  .   ...  ;m..    ,/    .»      -^j-     •     •   . 

7.  If  o.  man  shall  (resist  V  th^  Provc^t  MarjJialv  ob  any  other 
officer  f/i  the  execittti^n  ofhts  ojfice,  upon  pain  of  death. 

The  titlejx>f  several  of  theke  articles  and  ordinances  suggests  an 
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important  remarlc :  they  are  called  the  '^  Laws  of  War."  This  iiB«* 
plies  that  the  summary  processes  which  they  authorise^  and  the 
duties  which  they  enforce^,  have  reference  to  actual  campaigns. 
It  wasj  doubtless,  little  in  contemplation  of  our  ancestors  that  thc^ 
common  civil  law  would  be  superseded|  even  with  respect  to  arcped 
men  in  time  of  peace,  and  at  home.  The  argument  is  in  conse- 
quence materially  strengthened,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  what 
soft  of  obedience  the  soldier  would  have  to  pay  on  occasions  of 
civil  duty  ;  we  see  that  the  obedience  of  war  was  limited.  AnA 
tio  man  will  doubt  that  the  difference  of  the  two  states  materiallyr 
changes  the  necessity  of  the  case.  Our  military  code  only  sts&ist^^ 
it  does  not  supersede  the  civil  power.  It  has  already  been  re-» 
inarked  that  the  tendency  of  military  habits  is  to  disarm  the  judg* 
ment  on  points  of  duty  ;  the  same  observation  may  be  applied  to 
questions  of  the  jurisdiction  which  Courts  Martial  are  perpetually 
exercising  over  offences  amenable  to  civil  authorities* 

Such  was  the  early  military  code  in  respect  of  obedience.  It 
was  clearly  limited.  The  following  passage;)  frpm  Craig  o^  Feu- 
ilal  Law  wilt  illustrate  th.Q  aubject, ,  by  shqwing  the  secondaiiji 
sources  from  which  the  principles  I  contend  for  flowed,  llie. 
primary  origin  of  them  is  probably  the  New  Testament,  cottneqted 
tvith  which  view  tt^ere  is  much  curious  and  iuiportai)t  learning.     '  :> 

Sane  in  hoc  casu  et  ego  cum  jure  civili  et  Hottomanno  asse^r. 
tior  eum  qui  ad  patriam  delendano^T— yeniret  ne  ^  vassallo  quidem 
suo  juvandum ;  neque  id  unquam  in  animum  Crerardus.  aut  Obertus 

induxerunt: neqqe    enim   omneg   injvtstitia^   pares    sunt;  ^ 

iqui    patriam  oppugnaverit, graviore   poeqa  pupi^ndus   qHa# 

qui  de  6iubus  agrorum  aut  jure  pasQ,endi  (qpalia  apud^nos  pleraqae^ 
ttnde  graves  discordias  et  iqimici^oriuntur).cum  vicinis  contendit; 
itaque  minore  cum  scelere  et  leviore  sceleris  poena  hie  quam  illic 
jpeccatur.    Craig  de  Feudis,  p.  383,  .  Lib.  ii.  Tit.  1 1,  §  &  6., 

Primo  tenenda  est  haec  generalis  propositio  vassallum  in  bello 
ddminum  juvare  debere,  tfim  in.  defendendo,  quam  offendendo, 
quoties  bellum  est  justum;  ideip.de  inin^icitiis,  sive  publicis  $iv0. 
privatis :  nam  feudum  proprie  ob  has  privatas  inimicitias  sustinen- 
das  ab  initio  coustitutu^  fuit :  quod  ai  yassallus,  dominum  icyusto 
bello  vexarc  viciiMim  sdverit,  opem  ferre  non  tenetur ;  et  ita  seati^ 
VLUiGerardus  et  Obertus,  Si  c{tt6t7e^  vassallus,  justum  sit  necoe 
l^ellum,  adhuc  juvare  dominum  tenetur ;  non  est  eniim  eji;^,  de 
beHo,  sed,  domini  sui  judicium ;  neque .  enim  hie.  crassa  yaissalli 
Tgnorantla  est  excusanda^  si  illud  nesciat^  quod  omms  sci^nt :  neque 
diligentiam  curiosam  in  vaasallo  omnino  probo;  nam,  ut  ait  Augus- 
tinus,  non  est  potestaa-nisi.a  Deo  vel  jubei»te  vei  sinente ;  ergo  vir 
justQs  (ait  ille)  etiamsi  sub  rq;e  sacril^o  militetj  recite  illo jiib^te 
beUare  potest,  si  quod  jtihetur^  contra  Dei  pra^ceptum  non  esse 
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rertum  est,  vel  si  sit  certum^  tan^en  vassallo  non  sit  certumj 
itaque  ex  Augustini  sententia,  puto  vassalliiin  domino  militantem, 
si  certum  ei  non  sit,  vel,  ut  ipse  textus  loquitur,  si  dubitaverit  inili'- 
f  iam  suam  contra  Dei  praeceptum  esse,  non  in  eo  peccare,  si  domi* 
num  juverit :  et  in  jure  civUi,  servo  necessitas  imponitur  imperata 
domini  exequendi,  sed  cum  hac  moderatibne,  ut  si  dominusy^^an^i^ 
ei  imperaverit  excusetur ;  in  aliis  vero,  quae  atrocitatem  crinmii« 
noD  ha-bent  veluti  si  levitef  peccetur,  e'xcusatio  non  admittatur/ 
idem  eg6  ad  yassallos*  tratii  posse  puto :  si  ofnnino  bellum   in- 
justum    ess6  nescierint,    seu    dubitaverint,  piito    domino  etiani 
bdfum    inferenti  et  coosilro  et  auxilio  adesse  debere.     Quod  si 
dominus  injuriam  propulsaDerit,  si  se  defenderit,  srve  id  juste  sive 
injuria  facial,  puto  vassallom  debere  eum  ex  officio  juvare.  Ratio 
duplex  est,  quia  defensio  est  juris  naturatis,  itaque  favorabilior,  et 
quod  ex  regulis  universi  juris  cons^et  (sive  illud  sit  natufale,  sive 
gentium,  sive  civile)  vim  vi  repeflere  !icere ;  ham  si  dominus  injuri* 
am  alicui  fectrit,  jure  et  non  bello  remediiim  petendutn,  et  nisi  im« 
perio  magistratus  dominus  invadatur,  juste  invadi  non  potest:  ,con- 
tni'magisir^tum   autem  atmlaitum  fortasse,  sententiam  execiitioni 
mandantem,  adesse  ^uxitio  non  fenetur  "vassallus  domino.     Quod 
si  h  qtil  iiijuria  affectus  est,  bello  justo  fortasse  pefsequi  svas  injU'^ 
rias  Statuerit,  vassallus  domino  se  defendenti,  quatenus  in  d^fensiono 
res"c6nsistit,  adesse  non  solum  potest,  sed  debet,  St ipendiariis  mi-^ 
litibus  quamdiu  stipendia  merefitur,  nori  permittitur  de  factis  pjus, 
a  iftfo  sti'^'endia  accipiunt,  nimiutn  dUigenter  itiqitirere,'  neque 
ciiriosbs  esse  decet,  ettamsi  in  injusto  bello  militaveritit.     Cur  lioii 
idem  de  vassaiHs  setitiemus?  quorum  feuda  pro  stipendiis  sunt  { 
et  si  a  dohiini  causa  tanfopere  abhori'tant,  leviter  se,  nempe*  refu^ 
lato  feudb,  possunt  Hberare.     An  irero'  quis' soHdafium  militent^ 
qui  sti|)encfia  kccipiat,  deb^llb  dohiini  sui  qaod '  itljustom  esset 
querentem  feret?  heque  tameh  domino  iirj'ustum  beltum  inferenlt 
subVeniendum  puto,  si  injustum  esse  omnes  intelligant,  alioqui 
quamdiu  stipendium  miles  retinet,  tanidiu  militare  cogenduhi,  mddo 
m  ^rtisia  ignorantia  Mvr  sitf  illud  nimirnm  ighoratidb,  qtiod  dmt^i 
i/itelligunt,  et  ihtelljger^  debe^t,  Et  haec  maltorum'est  opinio, 
quaih  hoc  loco  G^rardus  et  Obertus  per  h&c  verba  confifmant, 
AIH  v^ro  sine  disiShctibile  semper  debere  vassallum  juvate  doml- 
fliinijputailt.     '     It;  58^4— 385.      ' 

♦  The  conditions  of  'service  may  fuitber  be  collected  from  the 
usual  mititart  agreements  ' (if  tarly  tinies,  attd  if^oiii  ihfei  forms  of 
o^ihs  prescnbfeia^  to  J^t'glfeh'*^^^^?' since  fb6  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth:  '•  '*^^"'  ;c.i.^4  a, --a^.^  .:  .,. 

'     ^  < '       ^'^^^'-^^  ^^'  MiikjrofflWlifre  Artgi;  Ed.  1702,  p.  97. 

'fWr^  i>dfefttiir6  betv^^ 
deinore  et^retenu'bvec  le-dit  Gomte  pur  terme  de  sa  vie  fencoistr^ 
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toutes  gentz  sauvant  npstre  tressovein  Seigneur  le  Ro][  et  ses  h^vs 
Rois  d'Engleterre."  24  April.  4  Henry  IV.. 

Again.  I'his  indenture,  made  between  Richard  Neville,  Earl  of 
Warwick,  See,  on  one  part,  and  Robert  Warkop,  the  youngefi  &c* 
on  the  other,  beareth  witness,  that  the  said  Robert  is  bileft  and 
withholden  with  and  towards  the  said  Earl,  ayenst  all  persoQS,  his 
liegance  except.  And  the  same  Robert,  well  and  convenably 
horsed,  armed  and  arraied,  shall  be  redy  to  ride,  come  and  go  widi, 
to  and  for  the  said  Earl,  at  all  times  and  into  all  places  upoa  rea- 
sonable warning,  8cc.  2  Edward  IV. 

The  agreements,  save  the  duty  owed  to  the  King,  that  is  to  say, 
legal  duties,  are  in  general  terms,  that  ;is,  they  are  subject  to 
legal  construction.  The  oaths  are  more  specific,  and  vary  ast  we 
approach  the  present  times.  Th^  now  originate  in^  and  are 
strictly  explained  by  parliamentary  enactments. 

The  oath  ministered  unto  the  Souldiers  serving  under  the  Ear^  of 
Leicester,  in  the  Low  Countries ; 

We  do  sweare  and  promise  to  do  all  loyall,  true  and  faithful  aer* 
vice  unto  the  Queene  of  England,  her  most  excellent  Majesty,  and 
unto  the  provinces  and  cities  united  in  these  countries,  and  Jthw 
associates,  under  the  charge  and  obedience  of  the  Right  Excellent 
the  Earle  of  Leicester,  Governor  generall  of  the  said  provinces  and 
cities,  and  their  associates,  and  of  her  Majesties  Armie  and  forc^es 
Vvithin  the  same,  and  all  lawfull  and  due  obedience  unto  the  said 
Governor,  and  to  any  other  superior  that  sh^U  have  charge  under 
him  for  government  in  this  armie.  And  further,  we  do  promise^ 
to  endeavour  ourselves  to  keep  and  fulfill  all  such  lawful  ordinan- 
ces as  his  Excellency  hath  or  shall  set  forth  and  establish  for  tli^ 
better  ordering  of  thisarmy,  as  much  as  concerns  us,  so  lojsg^  a» 
^e  shall  serve  under^pi^  So  help  us  God,  by  Jesus  Christ* 
The  book  ofOaths.     12mo.  l649.p.  41. 


The  oath  of  the  Captaines  and  Souldiers  serving  the  Estates  of 
Zealand : — 

We  do  sweare  and  promise  to  be  faithful  to  the  Queen's  Majes- 
tie  of  England,  our  Sovereign,  and  both  to  the  generall  united^pro- 
vinces  of  the  Low  Countries  ;  especially  to  the  Estates  of  this  pro- 
vince of  Zeland,  to  the  end  to  keepe  the  Town  of  Fludiing, 
ivith  the  forts  belonging  to  the  same,  for  the  assurance  of  her  Ma- 
jesty, the  profit  of  the  said  Estates,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  true 
Christian  Religion,  as  it  is  at  this  present  exercised,  as  well  in 
England  as  in  the  Towne  and  Country  of  Zeland,  and  to  yield  all 
d(^e  obedience  to  our  Grovernour,  Chiefe  and  Captains*  So  God  us 
help.    lb.  p.  200. 
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ThiB  oatbe  of  every  private  Souldier  in  Berwick  : 

You  shall  swear  to  be  good  and  true  to  our  Sovereign  Lady  the 
Qu^eb,  and  to  the  Governor  of  the  Town  for  her  Majesty's  Service^ 
and  truly  (do  as  much  as  in  you  shall  lie  to)  keep  this  Town  always 
ti^e  £nglish,  and  in  good  obedience  to  the  Governor  Marshall^  and 
other  officers  thereof  and  yo^  shall  be  governed  by  your  Captain, 
with  IN  any  debate  or  rebellion^  and  if  you  shall  know  any  thing 
hurtful  to  the  state  of  this  Town,  or  to  any  part  thereof,  you  shall 
forthwith  disclose  the  same,  either  to  your  Captain  or  to  the  Go- 
vernor^ or  to  one  of  the  Council'of  the  Town  ;  you  keep  such  Armor 
and  Weapon  as  you  are  by  your  Captain  limited  to  have,  without 
ivilful  spoil  or  selling  thereof,  except  it  be  to  provide  better ;  you 
shaH  keep  all  other  ordinances  of  this  Town  that  may  in  any  wise 
pertain  to  you  to  keep.    lb.  56. 

Th^  following  form  of  an  oath  is  in  the  laws  and  ordinances 
of  virar  established  by  the  Earl  of  Northumberland .  for  the  Army 
of  King  Charles  I.,  A.  D.  I'640.  It  is  the  earliest  I  have  met  with ; 

Of  the  Souldier's  Oath. 

All  Souldiers  that  are  really  and  actually  in  his  Majestie's  Service 
ShtAl  take  this  ensuing  dath : 

/^  I  prohiise  and  swear  to  be  true  Sihd  faithful  to  my  Soveraigne 
Tjdtd  King  Charles.  To  obey  my  Lord  General  and  the  Com- 
liianders  and  Officers  under  him.  To  observe  the  laws  and  ordi- 
nances of  war  established  by  him.  To  watch  and  ward  and  work 
in  the  service.  To  wait  on  my  colours,  and  to  follow  them.  To 
cndurd,  sUfFer  and  fight  to  the  last,  as  God  shall  help  me"  lb.  p. 
126. 

tinder  the  head  of  duties  towards  supr^-iors  and  commanders, 
the  only  passage  applicable  to  the  subject  01  obedience  has  relation 
to  the  act  of  the  superior  being  legal* 

^'No  man  shall  resist,  draw,  lift,  or  offer  to  draw  or  lift,  his  wea- 
pon against  an  officer  correcting  him  orderly  for  his  offence^  upon 
pain  of  death.** 

Here  is  manifestly  and  properly  an  exception  open  to  resistance^ 
ivbere  the  correction  might  not  be  orderly.    lb.  p*  1 1 1 . 

The  law  of  the  Scots'  Army,  in  1643^  enjoined  the  following 
forni  of  oath  to  every  Soldier : 

'^  I  promise  and  swear  to  be  true  and  faithful  in  this  service,  ac- 
cording to  the  heads  sworn  by  me  in  the  solemn  league  and  cove** 
panf  of  the  three  Kingdpms :  to  honour  and  obey  my  Lord  Generaljp 
and  all  ihy  superior  officers  and  commanders,  and  by  all  means  to 
binder  their  dishonour  and  hurt:  to  observe  carefully  all  the  arti- 
cles of  war  aAd  caioip  discipline ;  never  to  leave  the  defence  of  this 
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cause,  nor  flee  from  my  colours  so  long  as  I  can  follow  them :  to 
be  ready  tp  watching,  warding  and  working,^  ao  far.as  I  bawe  strength ; 
to  eqdure  and  suffer  all  distresses;  and  to  fight  manfully  .to <the 
uttermost,  as  I  shall  answer  to  God,  and  as  God  shall  help  me.'f 
lb.  p.  1^8*  .   ,  ' 

By  the  same  law  there  is  to  j>e  no  ''  grudging  at  the  qrder^ 
given,*'  and  ^^  all  soldiers  are  to  r^niember  that  it  is  their  part  t9 
honour  and  obey  their  Commanders,  and  therefore  to  receive 
jtheir  commands  with  revereiure^  and  make  no  noise,  but  be  silen^ 
nn'hen  the  officers  are  commandmg,  that  they  may  be  hear4  by  M, 
and  ^e  better  obeyed."    lb,  130, 

The  whole  of  these. directions  evidently  presuppose  the  legerity 
of  the  orders  given* 

The  Articles  of  War  of  King  James  contain  the  following  pas^ 
sage: —  \  . 

*^  All.  Officers,  of  whal  quality  or  condition  soever,  shall  t^ke  the 
following  oath :  , 

The  oath  of  fidelity  to  be  ta^^,^y  every  Officjer  and  ^oldier  ill 
the  army  :-r-  .      , 

f^  I,.  A«3.,  do  swear  to  be  true  and  faithful  to  nay  Soveraia  Lord 
King  James,  and  to  his  heirs  ^nd  lawful  successors,  and  to  be  ober 
dient  in  all  things  to  his. General-Lieutenant,  General,  or  Com* 
mander-in-Cbief  of  bis  fo/rces.  for  the  time  being,  and  will  behjEiv^ 
hnself  obWiieiitly  towards  my  superior  officers,  in  all  they  shall 
command  me  for  his  Majesty's  service ;  and  1  do  further  svriear 
that  I  will  be  a  true,  faithful  and  obedient  servant  and  soldier,  every 
way  performing  my  best  endeavours  for  his  Majesty's  service,  obey- 
ing all  orders,  and  submitting  to  all  such  rules  and  articles  of  war 
as  are  Or  shall  be  established  by  hif  Majesty :  and  I  do  likewise 
swear  that  I  believe  that  it  is  not  lawful,  upon  any  pretence  what- 
ever, to  take  up  arms  against  the  kmg ;  and  I  do  abhor  that  traito- 
rous position  of  taking  arm^  by  his  authopty  against  his  person,  or 
against  those  that  are  conunissioqed  by  him."  lb.  p.  140. 
'  la  another  of  these  articles  it  is  provided,  that  if  any  inferior 
officer  or  souldier  shall  refuse  to  obey  his  superior  officer,  or  shall 
quarrel  with  him,  he  shall  be  cashiered.    lb.  p.  143. 

After  the  abdication  of  King^  James  II.,  and  the  accession  of 
King  \Villiam  III.,  the  military  code  obtained  the  sanction  of  Par^ 
iiament. 

The  modern  law  is  as  follows :  In  the  1st  section  of  the 
Annual  Mutiny  Act,  it  will  be  found,  that  **  if  any  person  who  is 
or  shall  be  commissioned  or  in  pay  as  an  oiScer,  or  who  is  ot 
shall  be  listed  or  in  pay  as  a  non-commissioned  officer  or  soldier, 
shall  at  any  time,  during  the  continuance  of  the  act,  disob^  anj 
lawfiJ  command  of  his  superior  efficeri  all  and  every  person  aod 
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persons  so  offending  shall  suffer  death,  or  such  other  punishment 
as  by  a  Court  Martial  shall  be  awarded."  By  the  5d  section  of 
the  Articles  of  War,  it  is  directed,  that  *'  every  enlisted  soldier  shall 
at  the  time  of  enlisting,  or  within  4  days  aftehvards,  have  the  2nd 
and  6th  sections  of  the  Articles,  with  respect  to  mutiny  and  deser- 
tion^ read^tohim.  The  5th  article  of  the  2nd  section  declares, 
that  ^'any  officer,  non-commissioned  officer,  or  soldier^  who 
shall  disobey  any  lawful  command  of  his  superior  officer,  shall 
sufferdeath,  or  such  other  punishment  as  by  a  General  Court  Mar- 
tial shaH  be  awarded.'' 

Thus  is  the  letter  of  the  soldier's  code  qualified.  The  oatli  of 
fidelity  which  he  takes  is,  to  bear  true  allegiance,  and  to  obey  the 
orders  of  his  Majesty  and  of  tde  Generals  and  Officers  set  over  him 
by^  hi$  Majesty ;  and  it  may  fairly  be  stated,  that  the  latter  words 
arcr  left  apparently  absolute,  upon  a  priesumption  that  his  Majesty 
wdttid  never  deliver  an  illegal  order.  It  might  be  wise,  however, 
to  frame  the  words  of  the  oath  in  a  manner  more  suitable  to  the 
real  obligation  imposed.  The  qualifying  clauses  of  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament and  Articles  of  War  are  read  over  to  the  recruit  before  the 
oalfa  is  administered,  and  undoubtedly  constitute  the  commentary 
upon  it ;  but  upon  occasions  of  the  greatest  importance  the  words 
swtitn  to  may  be  a  snare  to  a  conscientious  ignorant  man. 

This  statement  of  the  written  law  seems  to  support  the  proposi- 
tidft  for  which  1  contend ;  and  it  is  not  unac<;ompaQied  hj  decided 
jCaneB  and  indisputabie  aathority. 
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HO|^j^H^^ti^Cu'at€&*  Api^ealto  ibeEquitjf,aBd  Christian  Prifl* 
5yi>^.  l^fJ^i^lif^h  jUgislature,  the  Bi^bpps,  Uie  Ckrgy,  aod  the 
PubHfi/r>#  •flfii^e' in  Iti^  plural  number^  aud  professes  to  avaaste 
froip  j^^f^Jffli^f  of'tthci  English  clergy,"  I  must  beg  Icav^,  to 
addre^if^^i^j^Si  aiii  indiTiduaT,  as  I  cannot  find  thai  any  of  fdie 
curat99^\i^^iotb0  cange;,<^f  .«ay.acqjyuuolattce,  have  taken  any  pin:t 
in  tb^j(iyJt4igatioa ;  nor  do  they  join  in  the  complain  ta  and  accua^^ 
tious,,)l^.^l^faich  it  so  fully^  and,  I  think  so  unjustly^  abauttda*- 
WhoLiBivfmie^Jl  is  made  in^so  public  a  nianner  to  «o  large  ajpart 
^^  ^'^^f^.^siw^^jf  i^  invites  the  attention  of  the  whole  kingdom ; 
and  Mfhcn^^iffH^^  characters^  the  laws  relating  to  the  Church,  and 
the  w|^|^^f^^||l9^t^tion,x  are  attacked,  it  cannpt  be  tenpected  that 
every.  (ui^  i^iU  be  silent,  or  suffer  those  ordinances,  wliidi  the  ^H . 
and  jp^eable  members  of  our  establishment  have  been  acejif*. 
tom^  jt^  qe^l^rence,  to  be  censured,  and  held  up  to  public  dislike,. 
withfiu^endQavouring  to  re|)N^I  ihe^;cba|]ge,  and  to  obviate  the  mis* 
chiefs  which  indiscriminate  ai^  unani^wer^  contumely  is  calou*- 
lated.tOii^frpdiKcet  m  t  . 

Yq^^ffiffVi  in  the  Preface^,  ^at  you  ff  ace^^ensibly  alive  to  the 
*J^t^ijJ^j%^i<J^^  W»«t  iWdstMj&yc  iynny  fepr«ach  attached  to 
the  p^i;jwjaihpld|»g,4t,.%  lf„  JJs^ef^r^  ikkb^p^  are  .  tbe  4ulyect  of 
**l*nw»  JSpf^ffpajcs^nHist^^^^mi^  m^shar^^^  and  not  lesa 

^"^  Qw'^*»wbWlf  a^  bigWOf  M^mmm^  4mfclftcred  fajwtiouv"  And. 
yet,  with  insidious  pro£Mflioii9  o^  at(a(:^fient  to  the,  function  and  to 
the  Chureh,  you  stamp  on  the  top  of  several  pages  of  your  Appeal* 
that  ^*  the  pretence  that  the  bishops  sought  the  curates'  good  is  not 
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justified  by  facts/'  And  in  one  of  the  pages,  :whicfa  bear  the  title 
*^  the  bishops''  design  in  proposing  the  bill/'  you  maintain,  that 
'' tbe  ground  upon  which  they  have  proceeded  is  arbitrary  and 
cruel."  .  You  profess  much  regard  for  consistency  y — a  re  your  pro- 
fessions and  designs  in  unison  ?  You  are  fond  of  contrasting  the 
law  with  the  constitution ; — ^are  not  the  law  and  the  constitution 
eeusured  by  the  whole  tenor  of  your  publication  ?  Can  there  be  a 
greater  contrast  than  your  affirmation  in  the  third  page  of  your 
preface,  "  We  have  not  made  use  of  a  single  phrase  or  word  with 
a  design  to  reproach  the  character  of  bishops,  or  to  diminish  the 
just  and  deserved  estimation  in  which  they  are  held ;"  with  that  in  - 
the  94th  page  of  your  'Appeal,  ''  The  conduct  of  our  bishops,  in 
whichever  way  we  view  it,  is  wholly  indefensible  ?*'  In  the  preface 
and  introduction  you  have  warily  solicited  the  indulgence,  and 
awaked  the  attention  of  the  public^  by  the  seeming  candor  of  your 
remarks.  But  in  the  body  of  the  pamphlet ^  nothing  -seems  to  have 
restrained  you  from  giving  vent  to  the  spleen  with'  which  the 
whole  is  written,  which  indeed  seems  to  have  given  birth  to  the 
publication,  and  to  have  encreased,  as  the  pages  become  more' 
Dumerous,  and  the  censure  more  strong.  In  your  wish  to  attract 
tlie  nfcike  and  seoire  the  favor  of  the  leglslatur^^^  (thbu^  you 
frequently  libel  it  afterwards)  you  have  <x>mpIlfi^A9M^(lH^JK  .triily- 
estiiiMiUe  body  at  the  expense  of  the  Chufcft."^  ^^Rf^^giAtltiire 
has  properly  considered  that  righteousness  e^talt^h^^i^tMtf  as  weli 
as  an  individutil,  and  has,  therefore,  provided  fo¥''it§^%ti^^ct$/^  (I- 
thought  the  Houses  of  ParliameDt'wefe  comp6s^d*^ Wfe^^f^)/^'  a' 
pure,  a  spiritual,  and  a  scriptural  reiigfon.  )SAeMi§^€3nM¥(icted  a' 
most  simple,  comprehenMve,  and  sublime  fonta'icfP^De^^bn'  to 
elevate  their  prayers  in >  their  'aif^roacbe^  to  the^feaJ^SiWyl'^'^ou' 
^re  in  the  habit  of  quoting  antliorfties  drawn  from  V^MUWfi^^cltJ: — ' 
pray,  are  you  not  ^ware  that  this  remark  savtii^^^Mrf^Rr'^df  the 
teresy  imputed  t^.Erastus?'  And  is  it  iiot*ati^'dM^<fi^?c3mn  cast 
oti  the  Church  of  Ei^aad  by  the  Dissenters,  tltet'^iU'16  t"parlia. 
metttary  religion  ?  The  allegation  that  wre  AetW^  oi^r^^'^^^oi  of 
devotion"  from  the  parliament  has  been  so  oft^if  ^^hd«  ^  ^fcilly' 
refuted,  that  no  true  chundhiban  weald  have  etpeet^'  td'  have  - 
foofid  it  revived  in  the  treatisedf  a  professed  fVieffd.     '^  "^'' 

I  most  willingly  agree  with  you  in  the  opinibtf/'fh^t''' the 
Chilrri),  strictly  adhered  to  and  tirmly  supported,  is  ^l^^-hofne  of 
Ei^lishmen."  But  1  cannot  aceovd  with  the  uotioft^'ttM  !tor<A{^eal 
-tO'the  nation  at  large  against  laws  enacted  recei^Elf,  ^tid^itmedly 
for  bettering  the  condition  of  the  inferior  clergy;  ^Vifid"^  render* 
those  laws  and  the  manner  in  which  they  ar^  p^' fn  %x\^i^ion' 
oljects  of  attack  in  an  anonymotis  publication,  is  after  politic, 
candid;  or  wise. 
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.  'The  inotiTet  that  impelled  you  tbiit  |Mibli<^  to  cedstur^ 
statutes  which  the  l«gigkit4Mre  had  lately  made,  for  the  due  govern^ 
Best  of  the  Church,  and  (or  the  better  previsioA  of  stipeiHttuy 
curates,  are  of  little  mooieiit,  00  far  as  regards  the  puhlic :  except 
that  th»  discovery  of  them  wilt  account  for  many  of  the  cbargetr 
with  which  your  pamphlet  i»«o  thickly  strewn.  Your  iutentiont 
are  evident  by 'the  effeGt>  w4ioh  the  publication,  and  your  address 
to  so  manydiffereut  ciassesi  of  society,  must  have  on  the  puUie 
mind.  Uonirever  faultless*  ihey  may^eem  to  yourself,  now  Aat 
your  temper  ia  heated  with  ehe^caeoelhes  liiigafidf,  to  every  catidid 
mind  and  urantevested  observed  they  must  appear  vindictive,  aadi 
the  method  ivhioh  has'  been  tdken  to^  disperse  the  morbid  aoatter 
they  have  eugendered  av^anl  and  bold;  *  I  hope  to  rendier  it 
evident,  that  yobr  censure  on  the  government  of  our  Church,  ami 
on  the  the  large  body  o^  ineunM^ents,  ^bo  seem  to  parDalte  df  s 
full  share  of*  your  eamily,  19  most  unwarrantable ;  said  that  1  may 
proceed  io  my  endeawsoursto  expose  the  futility  of  your  argtrnieats; 
ajod  ithein  datigeronsi^tetid^iey^  with'  all  possible  fairaess,  I  shall 
attend  yo»  step  by  ofeep  through  the  path  you  have  chosen,  to  gain; 
as  you  seem  to  suppoM,  a*  vantage*  ground  over  thb  higher  ranks  of 
your  profeflHon  ;  and  •eKakniiiis>' section- by  Sectioo,  the  trudi  ofyoui^ 
asBertionatfuddhe  propriety  oryom*' Appeal;  ""     ' 

You  do  <iioe  4indiitineoessiirry;  you'teU  us,  ^to  consider  the 
i^Hrit  Qr  utility  <tf  tfae'brte  act&i-eltitive  td  the  dergy.    Your  busi-^ 
QCiSS'ia  with  thus  paatioular  pai'tof  them  wfaieh  gives  to  our  bishops 
adisonetionucypowerovercumteir.'''  *  May  1  be  allowed  to  empiire; 
if  bishops,  ara*  not  to  havo  a  diseretioilary  pdwer  over  curates^  ii| 
what  the  spirit <or  atility  of  episdopitcy  consists  ^     But  you  appear 
to  admit,  »lhftt  itMmigbt  be  prc^pH^toidMw  tiie  chief  fnncfionaiiea 
of  ouxreligioByto  Fetain'tbfriiatne  find  A^ity  of  Church  govemort^ 
if  their  popnr mere  seldom  or  nev^t  i^!ierctsed ;  or  perhaps  if  it 
bad  boaii  esi^m^ed  in  >any  case^'but  your  owii.    Tor  your  words 
are,  ^'  we^"  >  (eautiovsly  aiid  cunningly *{)res^hg  iato  your  service  the 
wboio  body. of  auratee,  thoogh^ X  fi)^^%bli«fve  not  a  twentieth  part 
of  that  moat  neefiil  and  re«lp«cMMe  cla^'Atbord  wit}vy6«r  assent 
tiona>)  ^  we  should  not,  hot*>ever,  hvfe'theti^ht  it  right  to  awabeik^ihe 
jealousy  of  the  public  agakist  a  vnlere  8iei*phig'Act  -of  Pariidihent  if 
but  as  ^iba  authority  allowed  ^by  lalt  is  irott  exceedingly  oppressive 
and  dangerous  in  its  opeftt«iob>  itbi<comes'b%biy  ihferesting  and 
importiaot,  yea  necessary,  lodiscuss  ks  naturef  abd  'tendenciesr.'' 
Can  any  adrnd-er  *  of-  th^  legistoture,  any  ftathfut  arpkdlder  of  ibd 
oonstitiuion,  any  zealous  son  of  the  Churchy  dctusAy  wish  th^f  any 
provifliou  in  a  necenl  Aet4>f  i^tfUameut  should  be-SufBered  td^sleej!);  ^ 
Really  one  would  aappose,  that  ^  authority  ycMi  spedk  of  had 
been  sleeping  for  ages ;  that  it  had  emanated  from  an  old  and 
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4mWtA  hsft  y\mh  h^A  been  h^so»$^  into  .ci^mtiM  io  timei 
5vfaen  ita  spirit  an^  exerciae  were  anseasoQable,  and  die  circmn* 
«|jaQC^8  which  h^d  c«JIed  fqr  its  enactment  had  long  smce  and 
p^maAently  elapied.  Tbia  law,  vrhicb  is  now  solexceedi^ly  oppress 
9ive  and  dj^ogQrous.in  1^9  operation,  according  to  your  o^wa  asaertioi^ 
haa  been  ^'  passed  within  these  twenty-five  years/'  and,  therefore^ 
must  have  b^en  canvassed  and  sifted  in  our  own  times ;  though  I 
^ver  the  basis  on  which  the  obnoxious  provision  is  formed,  is  as  oU 
as  Ibe  constitution  of  the  Church.  Here  we  widely  differ,  for  you 
t^  bejipve  the  authority  given  is  unique  in  its  kind,  and  unexampled 
in  its  execution.''  And  I  conteod,  that  the  authority  extaids  no 
farther  than  that  of  diose  who  hold  the  hig^esjt  cdficat-  in  other 
pfi^easions,  and  that  like  examplea  of  its  exercise  may  be  found 
eriery  year  io  the  gazette. 

Your  second  chapter  is  headed  widi  an  assertion  that  liiust  ex» 
cite  tl^e  attention  of  every  Englishman ;  and  of  itself 'wonid  caM 
for  an  ans^wer  to  your  pamphlet ;  or  a  petition  for  a  rapeal''  of  the 
Act«  ^^  The  Curates'  Act  is  in  direct  opposition  to  Ifae  firat  pri&«- 
diplias  of  the  English  constitutipn."  in  confirmation  of- this  broad 
Mdisation,  you  give  us  quotations  from  Montesquieu,.-  BJackatone^ 
and  LiQcke.  Why  theae  eminent  writers  on  the  ciail  kiir  wm 
pcodttced  in  a  discussion  of  a  statute  relative  to  afiains^pumly  ee«- 
tfeaiasiical,  it  might  not  be  easy  to  determine^  except  that>  they 
Wjere  advocates  for  the  liberty  you  are  so  anxious  to  maintain,  «Dd 
which  you  consider  violated  by  Recent  Acts  of  Parlianimntt  relating 
to  curates,  Wliat  would  you  say  if  the  incumbentsfwieiie  to 
^pmplain,  that  their  liberty  is  diminished  by  not  beingMSuffiaanid  to 
iqfippiut  at  pleasure,,  and  remove  at  will,  those  whom  theycmplc^ 
and  pay  for  their  service  in  the  Church  i.  No  such  pMnplaint  is 
made,  nor,  were  it  made,  do  I  affirm  it  would  be  deciMOiis,  tot  i 
aet  It  in  contrast  with  the  nature  and  spirit  of  your  queautous/  lan- 
guage, and  the  indelicacy  of  the  appeal  to  which  you  ao  puUidy 
and  improperly  have  had  recourse.  1  think  too  it  ought  not  to  be 
lost  sight  of  when  ^' the  fundamental  principles  Off  thet:^Ekglisk 
consititution  are  examined.''  And  when  you  speak  of  ^  pmate 
property,"  it  may  be  well  to  consider,  (and  the  ccfnsideration  shall 
be  resumed  hereafter)  how  far  it  is  consistent  with  a  regard  for 
f^  inviolable  protection"  to  take  from  the  infirm,  the.  blind,  the  sui- 
pecannuated, incumbent,  the  whole  of  his  living,  and. to  give  it  to 
the  curate;,  which  must  take  place  under  the  Act  of  Pashament 
jrou  complaiu  of,  if  there  be  left  no  dbcretionary  poiiiier  in  tb6 
gaveraors  of  the  Church*  .>.<<.: 

In  your  examination,  of  die  fundamental. principles  of  the  English 
constitution,  no  one,  I  appcehead,  will  deny  the  justice  of  the 
gen^aral  arguments ;  I  only  contend  they  do  q.ot  bear  on  tiif  p<Hnt 
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at  isdiie^  Bishopfl/incumbentSy  and  curates^  are  members  of  the 
same  profession,  uhirh  is  regulated  bj  laws  of  its  own^  that  do  not 
affe«  t  ihe^uneral  interests  of  society :  they  are  not  more  strict  or 
unequal  than  those  that  bind  and  govern  the  different  ranks  in  otker 
professions,  nor  are  they- more  rigidly  eiiforced.  In  the  afmy  or 
jmvy,  if  an  officer  has  openly  violated  the  articles  of  war,  be  is  tried 
by  a  Court  Martial:  if  hi»  conduct  be  otherwise  bad^  though  he 
inay  keep  within  the  verge  of  obedience,  or  if  the  circumstances  of 
his  case  woiild  reflect  dishonor  on  his  profession^  and  an  exposure 
of  them  would  produce  ho  benefit  to  the  service,  he  is  often^  1  be- 
lieve^ nlore  summanly  dismissed.     Thus  it  is^  in  the  Church  :  if  a 

.  clergyman  offend  against  the  laws<  of  his  country,  he  is  tried  by  a 
jury :  if  .his  conduct  be  dudi  as  the  penal  code  does  not  reacfa^  aqd 

-yet  is  offensive  or  prejudicial  to  his  order  or  his  parishioners^  he 
is,  if  it  cdn  be  done  legally^  qiiietly  de«irefi  to  remove  to  another 
place.  I  do  from*  my  heart  believe,  that  this  disicretioiiary  power 
in  the  bishops  is  a  most  wholesome  enactment.  I  have  f/evar  b^id 
of  a  well  authenticated  instance  of  its  being  exereised  oppressive** 
}y  9  (you  will  excuse  me^  I  ani  siire^  if  I  do  not  coaiidentiy  rely  or 

.  aaooymous  information)  but  iii  more  than  one  instance,  have  bad 
occasion  to  approve  and  admire  the  prudence  with  which  it  1mi9' 
lieen  put  in  forte.  Having  admitted,  that  the  arguments  contaiodd 
in  the  first  section  of  the  second  chapter  of  yQur  Appeal  accc^ 
ivith  the  general  principles  of  the  English  constitution,  but  •aiae'Diily 
irrelevant  to  the  subject,  I  shall  '^  pause  a  little//  after  your  esam^ 
pie,  to  remark,  that  your  observation  with  revp&ci  to  the  behaviour 
of  the  bishops  in  the  dark  and  bigoted  age  of  the  third.  Ijenrj^ 
savors  more  of  illiberality,  and  aversion  to  the  function  atthe.  piie^ 
sent  day,  than  disapprobation  of  the  principles  which  in  times  of 

Popish  superstition  infected  the  Church.  t 

Jn  the  second  section  o^  this  chapter,  '^  the  principles  of-  ibe 
constitution  are  contrasted  with  the  provisions' of  tb^  law  Meet- 
ing curates ;"  and  you  assert,  without  any  apparent  ffar  of  cosor 
tradiction,  *'  that  the  grand  principles  of  our  constitution  are  cOm^ 
pletely  lost  8%ht  of,  and  absolutely  violated  and- n|Bde  of  none 
effect,  in  the  Curates'  Act,  as  far  as  it  goes/'  Ypu  mainliaia  ijiaty 
f^  in  its  very  formation,  the  essence  of  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  tjr* 
Taimical;"  that  ^^the  nature  of  the  power  vested. in. the  bands-  of 
•the  bishops  is  of  the  highest  arbitrary  order  possible ;"  that  it  is 
absolutely  destructive  of  the  curates'  liberty;"  and  that  evea 
the  nature  of  the  appbal  from  the  bishop  to  the  archbishop^  is 
as  arbitrary  and  unconstitutional  as  the  power  itself.V  Elow  fafj 
and  to  what  exc^s  of  vituperation  your  own  evinced  feelings  .may 
carry  you,  is  impossible  for  man  to  tell.  3ttt  you  will  not,  i 
tbiuk,  persuade  many  that  a  provision,  which  only  estabUsbeSp  or 
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rttkcii*  coiifiriOa,  bjf  law,  the  gradlitioiis  of  vitbority,  which  have 
been  for  aiges  claimed  and  exercised  by  Church  governors^  ia  ''in 
Ibe  bigheat  degree  tyrannical ;''  nor  that  the  power  of  English  hu 
•bops  extends  farther,  if  so  far^  aa  tbat  which  is  vested  in  that  order 
m  all  cuuntriea  where  episcopacy  prevails.  And  how  the  privilege 
of  appeal  from  the  immediate  superintendent  of  the  diocese  to  the 
aiietix>politan  can  he  pronounced^  with  justice,  ^*  arhitrs^ry  and  un* 
conatilutional/' must  be  left  to  wis^r  he^ds  than  those  who.  have 
been  accustomed  to  consider  the  order  of  bishops  aa  useful,  an3 
of  Apostolical '  authority :  a  position  which  no  jsiucere  and  ortho^ 
4ox  a^emberofour  Church  will  deny;  nor  does  it  eome.with  much 
prppriety  from  one  who  professea  to  '^  revere  the  office  of  bishop, 
aipd.  delight  in  contemplating  the  derivation  of  that  sacred  order 
from  ihe  word  of  God."  To  wbom  would  you  aj^peai^-^to.  a 
jMrovincial  synod  i  Employ  the  talents  you  possess  on .  the  other 
aide  of  the  Tweed,  and  t^ru  to  the  Church  of  Scotland.  You  will 
fiod,  I  iponceive,  9ynod»  as  **  arbitrary  and  tyrannical"  as  f»felaie8« 
Von  will  be  taught,  Sk,  that  in  every  well  regulated  government, 
0ffeadei[8  iH^  checked  and  repressed  in  their  eiForta  to  excite  com*^ 
iROlion,  wbelher  Hiamx  esrertions.  be  confined  within  the  bounds  of  a 
aiBgle  parish,  or  be  spread  over  a  whole  kingdom  by  means  of  the 
frress.  W^  do,  indeed,  in  these  ^es,  meet  with  publications 
irhicb  seem  to  defy  the  power  of  goyernment,  and  set  at. nought 
tb^  wisest  institutions  of  society;  but  where  shall  we  find  a  sentence 
il^re  s^rbng,  a  more  extraordinary  contrast  to  the  vows,  of  obedi-r 
eQ<^  which  every  dergyman  makes  to  his  ecclesiasticfil  superior  at 
bis  otdination,  than  the  affirmation,  that  '^  the  mild  and  gently  spirit 
0f  Great  {Britain  does  not  more  differ  from  the  despotic  and  lawless 
tytamiy  of  TuriLey  or  Japan,  than  it  doe^  b  itSs  general  code,  dtfr 
fie(r  from  the  iron  bondage  wilh  which  it  has  enslaved  the  English. 
cnrate?" 

In  support  of  this  charge,  you  contrast  the  condition  of  the 
mif^t  with  that  of  the  cuf  ftte.  You  assert,  that  if  the  former  be 
uyqred  or  ^<  any  oppression  enatie,"  ^^  the  law  affords  him  a  num<^ 
1^  of  ways  k>  ob^ia redress;"  and  you  lay  great  stres$  on  the  .pri- 
vilege ^'  it  allows^  to  earry  lus  complaint  to  either  House. of  Pai^ 
liiHiei^l,  or  even  to  the  throve  itselfi"  Pray,  what  prevents  ^  cu- 
i^lie  from  petitioning  either  House  of  Parliament^  Are  petitions 
Ii0m  eiiclesiastics  not  allowed  to  be  presented  i  Is  any  Britisb 
sHbje^,  though  be  have  the  misfortune  to  wear  canonicals,  a&' 
ynw  seem  to  esteem  it,  denied  access  to  the  throne  itsdf  ^  jSlo,  Sir, 
ytnr  as se/ticms,  that  the  curalia  Ubr  no  la.w  to  protect  him ;.  that  Jbe. 
hm  IM^  a)^al  firom  the  will  and  pleasure  of  one  man,  are  refuted. 
hf  ihe  pMbtipatioii  of  yojar  own  grievances,  by  the  clamor  you 
hif^  enW^nriKl  to  «dEcile>  by  die  anonymous  and  unwarrantable 
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means  you  have  taken  to  estabiiah  and  maiiitain  your  fancied  righta^. 
If  you  felt  yourself  oppressed,  and  were  denied  redress,  why  did 
you  disguise  yourself  and  circumstances  under  a  mask  that  presents 
the  multitudinous  and  borrowed  features  of  others ;  why  did  you 
not  boldly  appeal,  in  your  own  person,  to  Parliament^  at  once  i 
Was  it  because  it  would  have  been  indecent  in  a  petition  to  the 
legislature,  to  speak  of  the  ^'  despotism  involved"  in  one  of  ita 
own  acts  f  Or  was  it,  that  the  shade  is  more  convenient  for  the 
nature  of  your  warfare;  and  more  envenomed  weapons  may  be 
used  when  you  stab  your  superiors  in  the  dark  i 

In  the  first  section  of  your  third  chapter,  I  can  see  nothing  inf 
the  evidence  yog  would  adduce  from  scripture  to  prove  that  ''  the 
spirit  of  the  Curates'  Act  is  at  variance  with  the  first  principles  of 
revelation/'  or  that  it  militates  against  the  institution  of  episco-^ 
pacy.  I  cannot  join  in  the  abhorrence  you  express  at  the  '^  exci-« 
sion  and  exclusion  of  the  Curates'  Act,"  since  there  is  nothing 
therein  contained  which  cuts  off  a  curate,  as  I  have  before  re«- 
marked,  from  the  common  privileges  of  a  British  subject;  nor 
does  the  exclusion  you  complain  of  extend  farther  than  a  single 
parish.  As  to  the  real  or  avowed  reasons  for  the  revocation  o£ 
your  licence,  the  public  are  left  to  form  their  own  conjectures*: 
you  do  not  pretend  that  the  nM>nition  you  have  received  from  youi! 
superior  tends  to  silence  yon,  or  even  to  prevent  the  exercise  of 
your  holy  function  within  the  diocese.  Surely  it  never  ca»  be 
fairly  considered  tyranny  to  remove  a  curate  from-  a  parish,  where 
his  residence  promotes  discord  amoi^  die  parishionersy  and  still  ta 
allow  him  to  serve  any  other  cure  he  can  get.  You  must  not 
complain  that  I  fancy  an  extaeme  case,  and  imagine  ftialts  and 
consequences  that  have  no  existence.  You  have  not  told  us  the 
extent,  -or  the  nature  of  the  accusation  iigainst  you ;  or  the  grounds^ 
on  which  the  bishop  acted*  That  you  have  been  removed  from 
your  curacy  is  plain ;  that  you  are  exceedingly  sore  in  consequence 
is  undeniable ;  and  it  is  equally  manifest  that  you  are  determined 
to  move  Acheron  in  your  behalf:  but  in  furtherance  of  this 
desire,  apply  not  to  your  Bible;  jou  can  adduce^ no  evidence 
that  will  warrant  indiscriminate  censure  on  a  .sacred  function, 
charges  of  tyranny  on  a  recent  law,  or  a  railing  accusation  against 
the  practice  and  discipline  of  the  Church.  What  more  could  be 
said  against  it  by  its  most  avowed  and  inveterate  enemies,  thaD-4he 
dbarges  you  have  with  diligence  collected,  and  with  such  acrunony 
published,  it  may  not  be  easy  to  determine.  The  clergy,  in  gene-^ 
fal,  are  actuated  by  other  motives;  and  areaware^  that  their  most 
amiable  characteristic,  as  well  as  the  professed  aim  and  end  of 
their  preaching,  is  peace*  He,  tlierefore,  that  assumes  to  himself 
the  credit  and  weight  due  to  half  the  orders  and  boldly  nvera  that- 
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the  law  which  wiA  enacted  to  preserre  uiiiiy^  to  correct  abuseffj 
tiiHi  to  defend  the  clergy  from  the  sly  and  iosidioos  traps  of  the 
cdttimoR  inforoier,  is  a  *^  bad  law/'  can  neither  be  considered  mild 
tior  harmless.  His  temper  mest  be  violent,  (remember  the  public 
cation  is  anonymous,'  and  that  I  can  have  no  personal  resentment 
to  gratify)  his  passions  inarm  and  impetuous ;  and  his  remarks, 
^nd  the  language  in  which  he  clothes  them,  are  calculated  unques- 
tionably to  do  incalculable  harm.  How  the  *^  origin  of  a  sacied 
function"  can  be  affected,  or  its  truth  and  credit  compromised,  bj 
the  character  and  novel  conduct,  as  you  assert,  of  a  few  individuab, 
(sup|>08ing  their  character  impaired,  and  their  conduct  improper, 
which  I  by  no  means  aclmit,)*must  be  left  to  the  decision  of  others. 
Our  articles,  to  which  you  appeal  with  such  confidence,  tell  us^ 
the  unwortfainess  of  the  minister  hinders  not  the  effect  of  the  sacra* 
ments  :  neither  can  the  execution  of  the  authority  with  which  the 
law  invests  bishops,  (even  if.it  were  unduly  invested)  be  justly  con- 
sidered al  ^'  a  dereliction  of  those  duties  which  are  mauifeitiy 
required  at  their  hands /^ 

You  invite  us  to  ''  compare  the  evidence  of  scripture  with  die 
tjleasures  now  pursued  by  our  Christiiin  fathers,"' and  affirm,  ^*  we 
shall  perceive  a  painful  contrast  between  them,  and  shall  be  stmck 
with  the  alarming  deviation  from  both  the  theory  and  practice  of 
the  Btble/^  The  theory  of  the  Bible,  I  believe,  is  not  to  be 
learpt  from  the  scanty  records,  or  raAer  scattered  evidences,  (and 
we  could  expect  na  other)  which  are  to  be  found  in  scripture,  of 
the  discipline  and  practice  ef  the  primitive  Church.  The  epistles, 
which  are  admitted  into  the  sacred  caeon,  were  written  after  the 
ascension  of  our  blessed  Lord  ;  they  are  wisely  limited  to  a  very 
9mall  number>  and  give  a  very  confined  insight  into  the  usage  and 
ordinances  of  the  early  Chrisiiansi  They  inform  us,  indeed>  that 
the  Apostles  exercised  authority  over  the  Churches  they  had  planted ; 
and  when- their  duty  called  them  into  distant  regions,  they  left  suc- 
cessors, as  were  Titus  and  Timothy,  who  might  ordain,  and  execute 
every  function  which  beloiiged  to  the  superintendence  of  the 
Church.  But  what  was  their  particular  practice,  or  the  theory,  as- 
you  term  it,  by  which  tliey  were  actuated,  no  one,  out  of  the  scrip* 
tures,  ha9  ever  attempted  to,  explain.  I  have  little  doubt,  that  if 
their  characters  bad  'been  attacked'  so  rudely,  and  the  due  exercise' 
of  their  functions  had  been  so  unequivocally  called  in  question,  as 
have  been  those  of  their  successors  at  the  present  hour,  those  wha 
libelled  them  would  have  been  removed  from  their  stations,  and- 
that  their  licence  to  preach  would  have  been  revoked.  Of  this,* 
I  thinki,  we  have  4>retty  dear  evidence,  in  what  is  recorded  of  St. 
PaldV  conduct  towards-  Hymeoens  and  Alexander,  a  case  to  which; 
you  yourself  rcifer,  though  l^can  discover  no  trace  of  any  forolsic: 
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l>roceediilgi ;  nor  do*  I  belisTe  the  ApostkV  eondact  wa^  evar  coo* 
lideied  arbitrar j,  unjust,  or  tjranntcai.  Though  th^ '  pttoisiiineiit 
waa  rather  more  severe^  aad  its  consequences  more  kmentable, 
Ihan  the  removal  of  a  stipeiicbary  curate*  I  refidily  admk,  that 
^  St.  Paul  would  not  have. spoken  io  openly ^nd  so  severe^  of 
these  bad  men,  if  his  own  conduct  towards  them  had  not  been  free 
from  the  attacks  of  ceproac;h  and  rqprehension  */'  nor  can  I  beKeve> 
Aat  among  ^'  the  mantrous  cases  of  clergy  dismissed  by  our  spi* 
litusi  governors/'  that  these  spiritual  governors  would  **  state  by 
name^  in  their  oiEoial  and  public  ministrations^  the  curtiteB  whom 
they  had  banishfed  from  their  dioceses/'  unless  they  too  had  been 
convinced,  that  their  own  conduct  towardi  these  curates  had  not 
been  free  from  Ae  merited  attacks  of  reproach  and  reprehenmn. 
Where  these  numerous  cases  are  to  be  found,  it  would  have  been 
eandid  and  charitable  hi  you  to  have  told  us.  They  have  not 
occurred  within  my  own  observation,  nor  do  I  find  tfaem  in  the 
public  prints^  We  in  this  neighbourhood  thought,  and  do  atiil 
think,  (for  we  are  not  inclined  to  alter  oar  bpiniona  apon  anony* 
mous  information)  that  Ae  affairs  of  the  Cburtch  are  weH  eon- 
ducted;  and  abo,  that  Ike  number  of  Church  people  is  as  greaa 
now  as  it  ever  was«  We  do  not  deny  that  diere  are  moredissentere; 
but  whoever  reflects  on  tbe  vast  increase  of  our  popuktion,  tend 
the  want  of  provision  for  this  increase  in  our  Churches,  till  very 
lately,  will  not  be  surprised  ibat  their  ranks  have  increased*  Few 
pious  clrarclmien  would  entertain  mudi  apprehension  from  ^As^ 
senters,  however  widely  tbey  may  differ  from  them  in  seotoeiit, 
if  their  dissent  were  not  occasiooally  blown  into  hatred  by  the 
pestilential  breath  of  false  brethren  in  tbe  Church.  If  the  Cbttrch 
hlhy  it  will  be  by  mines  which  have  bees  constructed  by  her  own 
professed  members ;  by  the  wealmess  which  pr<^igacy,  scandal, 
and  mortified  pride,  eimultaneously  produce. 

Nothing  seema  to  offend  you  more  strongly  than  the  *^  singular 
inconsistence,''  aa  yow  call  it,  ^*  of  the  clause  of  the  Act  of  Par- 
Uament  afileoling  curates  wilth  tbe  pro^rion  of  the  same  Act 
relative  to  incumbente/^  You  airer,  *'  that  the  provision  relative 
to  the  incumbent  is<  at  perfect  antipodes  with  the  clause  affedii^ 
curates;  and  that  tlib  difference  is  truly  astonishing/^  I  diinkl 
need  not  go  so  htjmiim  antipodes  to  prove,  that  the  Act  of  Par-* 
iiamait,  ill' this  respect,  is  framed  in  the  spirit  of  justice.  Nor  do 
1  feel  any  astonishment,  that  there  should  be  some  difference  at  to 
the  mode  of  removing, a  curate  from  n  wtipfwdinry  oflirf>  whidi  be 
obtained  by^e  appointment  of  the  incumbent,  and  which  hef  tryi 
6tiA  Kttk  difficulty  in  resuming  elsewhere ;  and  a  d^tHtvatton  from 
a  benefice,  which  would  strip  a  clergyflium  cf  hi^  bread  Md  «Aa« 
raeter,  and  form  an  insuperable  bar  to  his  obt^Bii^  pr^fcrmeai 
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iduriiig  the  rest  <tf  his  life.  This  sarely  affoH/sMiie  raison  why 
a  '^  preoBonkion  shouM  be  required  to  a  rector,  and  not  to  Iha 
curate/'  Notwithstanding  your  shrewd  sarcasm  with  respect  to 
sesidence,  i  and  that  you  ^^  especially"  remark  that  '^  .the  non* 
lesideiit  violates  an  express  Act  of  Parliament,  knowii^ty  and 
deaignedly ;"  which  you  would  have  us  believe,  I  suppose,  is  ''jniid 
and  harmless/'  and  by  no  means  intended  to  paralyse  our  answer, 
aad  to  overwhelm  the  employers  of  stipendiary  curates  with  the 
cMFient  of  public  opinion,  and  to  pour  on  them  vidgar  contempt. 
Pray,  if  there  were  no  non*resident  incumbents,  where  would  be 
the  curates?  And  how  would  deserving  young  men,  without  in* 
teivst,  ever  get  into  the  Churcli  f  Your  cause  must  be  poor,  in* 
deed,  if  you  are  compelled  to  apply  to  the  fashion  of  the  times, 
and  re^ctbo  the  hollow  clamor,  wliach  has  been  insidiously 
saased,  and  ignorantly  supported,  with  respect  to  non-residence* 
Thai;  man's  mind  must  be  cast  in  no  common  mould  who  is  non* 
aesideat  -by  choice  :  %  and  if  he  were,  the  difficulties  of  obtaining 
a  iioence  are,  by  the  law  which  you  term  arbitrary,  unjust,  and 
tyrannical,  so  ditmerous,  as  in  most  cases  to  present  an  insur* 
anounlable  obstacle  to  his  wish.  But  this  remark  aptly  foUotws, 
and  is  framed  in  -the  same  spirit  of  liberality  as  Ihe  assertion,  f<Hr 
which  1,  from  my  heart,  believe  there  is  not  the  sn^allest  ground  x 
*-^^  We  have  known  various  cases  ot  rectors  (who  did  not  like  to 
iCMde,  and  could  not  well  frame  an' adequate  plea  fur  a  licence,) 
>vherein  the  bishop  has  aciumll}^  voiumteered  Us  kmd  s&viceSf  and 
^ffw&d  iv  levy  the  penalties  incurred,  and  return  the  money f  for 
the  sake  of  preventing  prosecutions  by  other  persons/'  Can  this 
nafced^  unsupported,  and  libellous  affirmation,,  proceed  from  a  man 
who  appeals  to  incumbents  as  his  .brethren  :  who  ^*  looks  up.  \p 
biahope  as  his  advisers,  protectors,  and  friends  lil" 

You  more  than  once  desire  us  to  pause,  and  reflect  on  the 
substance  of  your  pamphlet.  Here  I  am  compelled.  I  cannot, 
al  once,:recover  the  concern  and  astonishment  with  which  I  have 
been  stmck,  at  ihe  lamentable  perception,  that  diece  exists  a  bro- 
ther, who  has  been  so  lost  in  tbe  maze  of  his  oUa  passions,  as  to 
suppose  tliat  tbe  puUic  would  give  credence  to  a  nameless  charge, 
wbiok  affects  the  character,  and  would  destroy  the  usefulness  of  his 
own  order,  and  break  down  the  reliance,  which  every  eood  citizen 
puis  on  the  provisions  of  the  legislature,  the  laws  of  the  kingdom, 
^nd  the<credit  of  the  state. 

The  contents  of  your  fourtltchapter  ane  presumed  to  establish  the 
poaifion,  that  ^*  the  .execution  oftbeCurates'  Act  is  contrary  to  <the 
»ekn*wUdged  ends  of  punishasent.-'  This  is  the  first  time  I  have 
averimei  wifb  the  assertion,  4iat  the  Curates'  Act  formed  part  of 
oiuTvpanal  cede.  1  bad  supposed  it  had  tneen  guided  for  bettering 
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the  condition  of  ttie  curates.  We  all  know^  that  since  it  has  become 
a  statute,  their  stipends  have  been  in  many  cases  trebly  inclreased.  i 
cannot  find  that  their  punishments,  (if  the  word  must  bie  used,  though 
the  infliction  and  the  desert  of  punishment  is  rare,)-^i  cannot  tiod  tfaa^ 
punishment  is  severer  than  before.  The  punishment  you  complain 
of  is  a  summary  dismissal  from  their  cures  at  the  will  of  the 
diocesan.  You  must  be  young,  indeed,  not  to  be  aware,  that 
previous  to  this  **  tyrannical  law,''  as  you  term  it,  a  curate's  coo- 
dition  was  much  more  unstable.  Before  the  late  statutes  were 
enacted,  curates  were  seldom  licensed.  They  were  removed,  as 
they  were  appointed,  ^y  the  incumbents  :  and  were  paid,  not  by 
stipends  fixed  by  parliament,  but  by  the  best  bargain  they  could 
make.  Far  am  I  from  maintaiping  the  justice  or  propriety  of  this 
practice;  I  only  mention  it  to  prove,  that  the  condition  of  the 
curates  is  much  ameliorated';  and  that  the  legislature  denigned  as  a 
favor  the  clause  which  prevents  their  removal  without  the  conseik 
of  the  diocesan.  Nor  is  their  removal  always  to  be  regarded  as  a 
punishment ;  in  many  cases  it  operates  to  their  advantage.  For  »a 
one  can  be  said  to  be  advantageously  situated,  where  a  party  is 
formed  against  him,  or  where  his  residence  creates  or  foments 
discord  and  hate.  You  yourself  will  own,  that  a  parish  priest  cui 
do  little  good  where  the  parishioners  are  ^ivided^  and  where  bis 
conduct,  his  preaching,  or  his.  opinions,  form  a  line  of  separation. 
A  clergyman  should  be  a  peace-maker,  and  should  willingly  forego 
any  emolument,  rather  than  present  an  obstacle  to  reconciliation : 
above  all,  he  should  not  promote  faction.  Most  men  of  meek  and 
gentle  tempers  wou|d  keep  out  of  the  way  of  contention,  and  would 
be  glad  that  they  had  the  power  to  change  their  residence,  which  is 
privilege  allowed  to  a  curate,  which  an  incumbent  has  not.  But 
.even  admitting  that  the  removal  of  a  curate,  by  the  bishop^  is  a 
punisfamenf^  to  what  does  it  amount?  A  curacy  is  never  consi- 
dered a  permanent  station.  The  world  is  all  b^ore  him.  And 
while  there  are  ^'  knowingly  and  designedly  violators  of  an  express 
Act  of  Parliament,"  as  you  charitably  term  non-resident  incambents, 
he  will  never  want  employment :  especially  if  he  be,  as  are*^ 
clergymen  in  whose  case  you  take  such  fraternal,  £  will  not  say 
selfish,  interest,  ^^  endowed  with  every  adequate  requisite  that  can 
furnish  the  understanding,  and  every  qualification  which  can  adorn 
the  character  or  grace  the  profession  of  a  minister  of  Christ,  and 
of  the  Church  of  England."  Poor  priests,  if  you  become  bishops^ 
or  even  incumbents,  how  are  you  changed ! 

I  shouldnot  dojustice  to  the  contents  of  your  fourth  chapter,  if  I 
were  to  pass  over  the  glaring  placard,  which  has  not  less  dazded 
iny  eyes  by  the  manner  and  size  in  in^iqh  it  is  pnnted^  than  it  has 
startled  my  understandingi  and  done  violence  to  the  reverence  -with 
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wlitch.  I  have  been  ac<^U8laaied  to  hold  the  decrees  uf  the  legislature^ 
and  the  pfinciples  which  have  been  thought  to  guide  )svery  man  of 
bonesty,  conacience,  and  good  faith, ,.  You  maintain,  *^  there  is  a 
law  which  makes  it  penal  in  every  curate,  not  to  conform  to  the 
will  and  pleasuie  of  his  diocesan,  which  it  is  absolutely  and  utterly , 
impossible  for  him  to  know ! ! !"  Unhappy  order  of  men,  you  are 
indeed  a  proscribed  castl  But  will  any  man  put  his  hand  on 
bis  iieart,  and  say.  This  is  true  ?  No.  It  is  law  nowhere.  The 
penalties  incu^rred  and  enforced  for  sueh  fancied  crimes  are  no-'' 
where  found :  not  even  in  Turkey  or  Japan,  though  you  would 
compare  the  despotic  and  lawless  tyranny  practised  there  with 
the  mild  statutes  of  your  native  land.  The  accusation  is  not 
supported  by  any  case  mentioned  or  visibly  alluded  to,  even  in  your 
own  pamphlet ;  and  as  you  write  in  the  name  of  all  the  curates  in 
fki^andyit  is  fair  to  suppose  no  proof  can  be  adduced.  Where 
can  we  find,^that  ady  curatehas  been  dismissed  at  tlie  mere  will  and 
|4ea6ure.of  the  diocesan,  without  something  having  been  objected 
ai^st  him,  which,  in  the  bishop's  judgment,  rendered  his  removal 
conducive  to  the  good  of  the  Church,  and  to  the  furtherance  of 
Cbristian  peace  ?  It  is,  we  grant,  absolutely  and  utterly  impossible 
for  any  man  to  know  the  will  and  pleasure  of  another,  where  that 
will  and  pleasure  is  variable,  and  subject  to  sudden  starts  of 
caprice.  But  no  man,  but  yourself,  Sir,  ever  imputed  to  our 
bishops  such  unreasonableness,  injustice,  and  crujeity.  No  one^ 
I  believe^  ever  beard  of  their  interfering  in  a  parish,  and  of  dismiss- 
mg  the  ^ipendiary  curate,  without  application  from  some  of  the 
]MrishioBers,  or  of  the  incumbent :  nor  does  it  appear,  that  you 
have  yourself*  But  your  anger  has  blinded  your  undcfrstanding,  and 
run  away  with  your  judgment,  and  so  far  distracted  your  caution^ 
that  you  betray  %»  much  virulence  against  the  legislature  as  your 
dicieesan,  whom,  in  all  legal  and  honest  things,  you  seem  to  foi^et, 
you  swore  to  obey*.  For,  immediately  after  the  dictum,  which  is 
printed  in  capital  letters,  to  inform  us,  I  suppose,  that  on  it  rests 
the  weight  of  your  appeal,  and  most  of  your  arguments  hinge,  you 
endeavojur  to  direct  the  censure  of  the  public  against  the  decrees  of 
parliament,  and  assert,  '^  It  may  be  fairly  doubted,  whether  any  of 
tberescripts  of  the  Vatican,  or  the  ex  post  facto  laws  of  the  oracles 
of  infallibility,  have  more  of  the  genuine  nature  of  arbitrary  and 
^atuitous  punishment  inherent  in  them^  than  has  the  sixty-ninth 
clause. of  the  57th  of  George  III/' 

The  clause  is  simply  this, ''  Apd  be  it  further  enacted,  that  is,  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  to  license  any  curate 
who.  is  or  shall  be  actually  employed  by  the  rector,  vicar,  or  other 
incumbent  of  any  church  or  chapel,  although  no  express  nomina- 
tion of  such  curate  shall  have  been  made  to  such  bishop  by  the  said 


rector,  vicar^  or  other  incuiiibettt ;  and  that  tha  hnhop  riiail  hwfm 
power  to  revoke,  summarily  and  without  procest,  anj  licence  granted 
to  any  curate  Mnployedin^hisdioceseyorsuhjact  to  hk  juriadictiMiy 
by  virtue  of  this  Act,  and  to  remow  such  curate  for  any  ea«Be 
which  shall  appear  to  such  -bi^op  to  be  good  and  reasmtabla ; 
subject/  neverUielesSy  to  an  appeal  to  the  archbishop  of  the  pronnoay 
and  to  be  deceropined  in  a  summary  manner.'' 

If  it  had  not  been  manifest  that  you  are  not-  an  incumbent^  k 
night  have  been  doubted,  whether  the  first  part  of  thechiuse,  whieb 
renders  it  lawful  for  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  to  license  any  curate 
w^o- is  employed  by  the  incumbent  without  his  nomination,  kad 
not' been- the  object  of  your  taunt :  and  as  soon  as  the  trananMlatiiNi 
you  speak  of,  from  '^  a  dangerous  curate,  into  an  innocent  mat 
useful  rector,"  is  effected, it  probably  will.  But  the  galling  part  o# 
the  statute  noii^  ia  evidently  diis  :-^That  the  bishop  shall  have  power 
to  revoke  summfarily  any  licence  that  may  have  been  granted  to<tf 
curate  in  his  diocese,  and  remove  him,  ft>r  any  cause  which  riiaft 
appear  to  such  bishop  just  and  reasonable.  I  would  ask  any  truff 
son  of  the  Church,  any  man  whose  education,  prejudices,  or  mtevest 
did  not  render  him  hostile  to  episcopacy,  what  power  wovM  ie-» 
main  to  the  bishops  if  this  clause  had  been  cancelled  :  if  they  con|4 
ei^rwe  no  discretion'  in  a  point  so  essential  to  the  peace  and  orthr 
Of  the  Church,  and  to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  parishes  in  liieil^' 
several  dioceses  ?  Bemries,  an  appeal  lies  from  the  biahop  to  tho/ 
metropolitan  ;  the  revocation  ■  must  be  registered,  and  a  copy  of 
)t  sent  to  the  parish  officers*  What  means  can  be  taken,  consiatant 
with  the  credit  and  peace  of  the  Church,  better  adapted  Co  prevent 
secret  influence  or  undue  partiality  than  this  i  Will  any  bishop 'SO^ 
far  lose  sight  of  hia  own  respectability,  and  the  feimeai  <rf  his  tin-' 
racter,  ns  to  subject  himself  to  charges  so  serious  in  their  vatnrei  nd 
imschievous  in  their  consequences,  as  thote,  wlndi  are  spread  befiMNf 
tb^^pubUc' in  the  diratee' Appeal ;  merely  to  ghitify  therannor 
of  others,  or  out  <rf  his  own  whim  and  caprice*^  -No  one  evu! 
thought  so.  Nor  would  it  now  be  impated  to  the  fathers  of  the 
Church,  il^yon,  Sir,'had'not  been  influenced  by  motives,  which  I  most 
unwillingly  impute  tetany  man,  but  which  the  temper  and  }an« 
guage  of  your  appeal.rendar  obvious  to  the  niind.  I  feel  it  inoam^ 
bent  on  me  agam  to  press*  on  yonr  conviction,  that  as  your  paniphlet 
ia  anonymous,  you^cannot  justly  charge* me  with  indwlging  in  per* 
sonal  invective.  I  declare  most  solemnly,  I  know  neither  yournaoMr 
nor  character;  nor  am  I  aware  of  the  diocese  or  prelate,  to  whom 
you  principally  allude.  And  as  your  charges  are  multiplied, 'ttid 
many  of  them  have  a  similar  tendency,  I  am  equally  gttStleaa'of 
unnecessary  repetitite.    I  meet  your  accusations  aa  I  read  dtMa^ 
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ftfid  «nleff?oiir  Id  .weigh  with  fnirnetfr  your  ftrgviBMUs,  «8  Aey  «ic€ttr 
to  my  eye. 

Atl  ^ou  htTe  said  e^mceraiRg  imiiiflhnient,  and  its  extreme 
Wverity,  falls  to  the  ground,  and  is  amvfered,  in  my  opiskm,  by 
ywir  own  declaration^  that  you  ^  only  wish  to  enjoy  the  same 
prtvitegesas  a  ourate,  which  you  do  «s  aciMen/*  For  1  ahsolwtely 
deny  the  assertion,  that  **  the  citizen  and  the  clergyman  are  tM 
imown  by  the-  same  laws,  and  are  not  allowed  a  community  of  privi- 
iegea/'  You  say>  **  the  citizen  is  free  ;  the  curate  a  slave^  and  a 
riiMre  under  the  most  ex traordinaiy  and  oppressive  circumstafices; 
simA  as  you  are  confident  the  nation  could  not  endure  six  monfths> 
if  «  considerable  number  of  any  other  class  of  bis  Majesty's  snfc* 
jecta  were  dealt  with  in  the  same'way.^'  Allow  me  to  give  you  the 
Same  hint  which  y<Mi  so  •  kindly  give  your  readers.  Be  not 
^•laftled  at  the  "  conviction^  which  must  at  once  flash  upon  yoot 
Mad,  ^lAntn  you  are  called  to  the  reccrfiectioay  diat  a  fory 
Cinsiderabie  number  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  are  accustomed 
to  ft  much  more  urbitrary  mode  of  disroissat,  and  have  always 
beeo^  MnCe-  society  has  been  formed.  What  think  you  of  the 
'^  arbitrary  faiw"  which  allows  one  citizen,  (your  fondness  fcr 
dda  word  renders  it  necessary  for  me  -to  use  it,  and  by  the 
taodenoy  of  yerur  publication  your  predilection  for  it  is  suflt* 
eioMtly^xplained) — What  thiiik  you  of  the  lawyand  general  practice, 
of  -  dismissing  our  servants  vi'tthout  assigning  any  reason,  and  'fre«> 
c|ii^tly  without  a  shadow  of  a  critee.  The  laws  of  every  nation 
allow  one  citizen  to  dismiss  another  who  is  hi«  stipendiary.  If  -he 
pays  him*  for  his  services  he  is  allowed  to  remove  him,  amd  procure 
anotber,  who  he  may  suppose  is  more  attached  to  his  interest,  'llus 
i  believe  is  the  case  in  every  rank  of  society,  except  with  respect  to 
stipendiary  curtites.  The  4egti4atiire,  out  of  4iridness  tci  them,  has 
wiaoiy  and^IiberBlly  taken  them  out  eX  their  employers'  powers  and 
placed  them  under  the  bbhop's  jorisdieiion.  And  it  is  this  indul^- 
genee  which  is  the  sole  object  of  your -complaint.  It  is  paiofial  to 
me  to  wotmH  the  fedings  of  any  man,  particularly  of  persons  of  the 
Muno  rank  and  condition  as  myself.  And  I  should  be  truly  con-f 
cemed,  if  this  observatioh  gave  the  least  offence  to  the  mind  of  any 
^endeman,  who  maj  happen  to  be  engaged  as  a  stipendiary  curate.* 
I  trust  every  man  of  candor  will  for^ve  this  conipisurison  between 
the  inferior  clergy,  and  citizens  in  the  lower  ranks  of  society ;  ond 
mll-admity  that  it  has  been  wrung  from  me  by  your  own  uowar* 
sriDled language^ and  the  urgency  of  the  case.  I  will  dwell  ofritM 
Iteger ;  nor  would  I  mention  the  analogy  at  ati^  if  you  had'  not 
triumphed  in  th«  seemitigfy  tnianawerable  assertion^  that  "tt^ 
aiMolotely  tniposstUeto  eoneeh^e  any  thing 'mote  ffolyarMMryand 
despotic,  **  than  the  power  of  removal  by  the  diocesan :  if  yAi 
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did  Qol  witk  •exultotioQ  '^  repeat  the  deckrfetiiw,  and  rdUeraiethe 
complaint." 

.The  proposition  at  tfae  bead  of  yoar  fifth  chapter  is  more 
pointed,  though  perhaps  not  bolder  than  others^  viz.  ^'.  Tba 
manner  in  which  this  Act  is  put  in  execution  is  inqonsisteat 
with  every  rational  design  of  the  British  legislature,  in  its  format 
4ion." 

.  The,  design  of  the  legislature,  in  every  Act  which  has  be€» 
passed  respecting  curates,  has  evidently  been  to  better  their  condi- 
tion.; anfl  the  manner  in  which  the  laws  have  been  put  in  execulioOi 
I  affirm,  has  been  consistent  with  the  design.  Many  poor  super- 
anouated  incumbents  have  acquiesced  in  it  without  complaint.  Ojt 
if  they  complained  at  all,  it  has  been  to  their  diocesan  ;  who  hardly 
dares  to  relieve  them,  lest  he  should  incur  public  censure,  from,  the 
bold,  the  vehement,  and  die  inexperienced  :  from  those  who^  when 
employed  as  substitutes  is*  the  place  of  an  infirm  incumb^!^ 
gr^dify  seize  on  house^  garden,  and  every  comfort  which  belonga 
to  him  ;  the  quiet  retreatof  his  declining  years;  the  fruit  frouA  tr^^^ 
which  in  better  times  hia  own  hands  have  raised.  The  curate,  (auch 
-as^yon  describe)  demands  the  greater  part^  nay,  the  whole  q£  hia 
emoluments,  and  would  mercilessly  turn  .him  adrift.  This  will,  ami 
Jdiust,  .he  the  condition,  or  fearful  prospect,  of  c^ne  half  of  the 
clergy,  if  tjbe  law  which  you  style  arbitrary,  despotic,  and  tyrannical, 
be^put  in  unmitigated  execution*  You  know,  as  well  as  I.  do,  that 
the  moiety  of  the  livings  in  this  kingdom  do  not  amount  ia  valu^  to 
the  maxinuim.  assigned  to  the  curate^.  And  the  law  of.  which  yotu 
complain  allows  the.  curate  the  whole  of  the  living  in  many  casea* 
Where  is  the  incuoibent  to  go  I  How  is  he  to  live.f  You  will 
answer.  He  may  remain  in  the  .vicarage  houses  But  how  is  he  tQ 
b#  suppprled  i  ^^  You  Make  his  life,  when .  you  take  .  the  means 
^vhereby  be  lives."  In  faet,'if  he  be  blind,  or, paralytic,  or  visited 
with  any  other  afiliction,  he  can  go  nowhere,  if  the  bishgffs 
pow^  be  not  di^cretionacy,  except  to.  the  common  receptacle  of  the 
faelpless— ^the  parish  workhoufse.  And  there  I  fear  you  would 
.gladly  see  him,  if  he  be  convicted  of  th/e  crime  of  being  beneficed. 
For  this  it  is  that  has  given  birth  to  your  indecent  publication; 
you  have  been  goaded  by  disappointment,  and  to  render  your 
weapons  joi  offence  more  formidabjie,  you  would  make  us  believe 
that  they  are  in  more  hands  than  your  own*  You  complain  of 
incQOsistency  in  the  conduct  of  your  superiors.  Is  it  con-^ 
aktent  with  openness,  and  candor,  and  truth,  to  write  in  the  nam^ 
of  a  body  of  men,  very  few  of  whom,  if  any,  can  have  beea 
a^uainted  with  your  intentions;  and  when^  to  o&ost  of  your  doc^^ 
trinea  and  poocifdes^  a  laige  proportioa  c^  theiia  are  d^^idedjy 
wersci  i 
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~  But  this  defect  in  your  pamphlet  is  inconsidefable^in  com^riflo^ 
\rith  the  raisdiiefs  which  may  be  produced  by  your  querulous  and 
unqualified  assertions.  My  business  is  with  them,  and  M'itfa  the 
corollaries  which  would  ineviftably  result  from  them,  if  proved. 
It  you  had  contrasted  the  precarious  tenure  on  \i4)ich  stipendiniy 
curates  held  their  offices-twenty-five  yeara-agotvith  their  conditi<m  at' 
this  time>you  would  not  have  been  put  to  the  necessity  of  supporing 
any  ^  reasons  for  the  Act.'^  Their  continuance  on  their  cures  was 
then  generally  measured  by  the  will  of  the  incumbent :  and  if  he 
kad  any  friend  or  relation^  whom  he  wished  to  serve,  audio  supply 
his  place  in  the  parish,  he  was  not  thought  arbitrary  if  he  desired' 
his  stipendiary  to  quit.  This  was,  I  allow,  tf  hardship,  and  Very 
pro^perly  constituted  a  reason  for  enacting  a  law  for  the  curate's 
security ;  surely  much  more  fair  and  satisfactory  than  *^  the  con* 
stder^tion  of  punishing  offenders."  The  only  offenders  that  the 
statute  punishes  are  incumbents.  The  Act,  which  you  designate 
as  having  ^f  more  of  the  genuine  nature  of  arbitrary  and  gratuitous 
punishment  than  the  rescripts  of  the  Vatican,  or  the  ex  post  facto- 
oracles  of  infallibility,"  is  intitled  **  An  Act  for  enforcing  the 
residence  of  spiritual  persons  on  their  ben^es,  and  for  the  support 
and  fnaifdenance  of  stipendiary  curates.'^  The  design  of  the  legis*' 
hiture  clearly  was  to  render  the  curate  indeperftlentof  his  employer. 
Ai^  it  not  only  complerely  does  thh  ;  'but  in  small  livings  it  puts 
the  curate  in  the  incumbent's  place.  It  gives  him,  as  I  have  before 
remarked,  dye  whole  income  of  the  living ;  and  leaves  the  vicar 
nothing  but  the  responsibility  of  providing  for  the  duty  of  the 
parish,  in  case  the  curate  should  chooke  to  quit  it.  It  leaves  him 
the  cure  of  souls,  without  allowing  bim  to  appoint  another  sirf>sti«- 
tute,  even  if  he  think*  in  his  conscii^nce  that  his  place  would  be 
better  filled,  and  the  ill  effects  of  his  infirmitfes  superseded,  by  the 
choice  of  another  representative.  Say  ndt  here,  that  I  am  com- 
plaining of  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  I*am  aware,  if  it  had  beeiv 
worded  otherwise,  equally  bad  consequenices  might  have  ensued,  if 
set  not  up  my  opinion  against  the>  decrees  of  the  legislature ;  bui 
am  anxious  to  convince  the  world;  that  the  Acts  of  Parliament, 
wfaieh  have  been  enacted  withiii  these- 25  years,  relative  to  the 
government  of  the  Church,  have  a  great  bias  towards  the  curates^ 
interest ;  and  contribute  essentially  to  increase  their  comfort,  and 
to  establish  the  independence  and  respectability  of  their  station 
and  character.  The  fact,  indeed,  is  undeniable,  that  fbeir  stipends 
have  been  doubly  increased,  tbit  their  elaim  to  the  htiuse  and 
garden  is  allowed,  that  they  are  entirely  independent  of  the  rector, 
and  in  matiy,  and  as-the  old  incumbeiits  drop^  in  most  cas€s,  iteit 
their  condition  is  much  better  than  that  of  half.the-beneflecd  olergy 
in  the  kingdom.  With  respect  to  small  livings,  when  theincumbetit 
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in  ftupffraaimaed,  or  otberwise  f«iidenid  inempable  of  perfcnnins 
ttie  duty  of  bis  parish,  be  ouiy  be  said  (if  the  strong  laagutge  in 
vhich  yon  iodu^e  oiay  he  allowed)  to  bp  litUe  dse  than  the 
ateward  or  the  tithe*taker  for  the  curate^   The  -ineumheDt  coUeeta 
tfie  tithes,  incurs  all.  the  odium  which  unhappily  attaches  to  that 
mode  of  payment,  ke^  the  curate's  -house  in  repair  for  bioi ;  \m 
ividow  or  orphans  are  saddled  with  dikpidatious  after  bis  death  ;  he 
is  cooftpelled  to  pay  over  all  his  emoluments  to  a  man  over  wheat 
bs  has  no  cpniroi,  who  enjoys  all  the  comf«Kts  of  his  station,  end 
leaves   him  nothing  but-— 'responsUulitf.     It  is  irrefragable,  ^hat 
tiie  onJ^  hope,  the  only  ohaece  of  proiervtng  a  part  of  his  incomi^ 
of  retaining  any  prop  to  his  declining  age,  ii  the  discretioo»7 
power  which  the  law  gives  to  the  diocesan.     But  which  one  faatf 
of  bis  profession  (aceordin^*  to  your  ^atnate)  would  refuse  him* 
.  It  ^bpukl  be  remembered  too,  'Aat  amall  or  moderate'  livii^s  are 
generally  given  to  curates,  as  the  rewwd  of  good  conduct ;  to  m«i 
who  have  little  or  no  interest  in  the  state,  'but  whose  labors,  and 
gbUet  UBefulne9$f  have  jgiventlwin  n  claim  to  the  notice  of  dMif 
]P^on ;  ^vet  this  must  be  (WYesled  from  the  poor  iocumbent,  if  sidb-» 
9«ss  or  iutirmity  ensue^or  the  strength  of  his  constitution  surpea 
that  |]|fhi»  mental  powers.  He  is  to  be  stripped  of  all;  the  visitatiKii 
of  |>rovideqce  are  to  be  considered  as  •crimes;  and  be.  is  lo  beieit 
tosustam  the  accuuMilated  wei^t  of  age,  helplessness,  and  povcvty> 
bereft  of  those  oieans,  which  Im  fondly  thought  would  have 
fortably, . though,  they  n^ver.oould  have  splendidly,  supported 
This,  in.  the  common  course  of  events,  must  be  a  f request  4»ae 
within  a  very  few  years.     And  yet  ^^Ihe  pretence  dsiat  bishops 
sought  the  curates'  good  is  not  juAttfied  by  facts/'     Why,  Sir,  die 
curates  of  i^ie  present  day  are  the  very  people  who  ^  will  hereafter 
liawe,.|i>  ctfUipUtn,  that  their  i>eiiefices  ese  taken  from  them.    And 
if  {their  eomplsints  be  couched  in  language  similar  to  that  wliicb 
is-^put  into  .their  .mouths  nafe^,  **  the  legMklature,  the  bishops  and  the 
fiuUic,"  wiU'have.no  nsasen  toadmire the  quiet  fbrhearanee  and 
patient  meeko^sn  of  .the  inferior  dergy.  > 

^   '^  That  the  laborer  is  Wiorthy  of  his  bire'^  no  one  will  dtspole; 
it  y  is.a;^a]um,''  to  use  your  own  words, ^^  as>aecordant  with  dm 

Sittcipka  of  huBiumity  and  justiire,  as  it  is  wkb  the  iSoi^tRices« 
at  wkfUi/'  .you  ask,^ ''  is  the/history  of  this  case  i  And  what  is 
(be  fisct,  as.  it  inow  stands  V  I  baure  i^«ady  stated  it;  aad^will 
eim^^iiess  it  in  a  single  aantence.  After. a  clergyman  is  past  his 
latipr^  he  shall  be,de  faclo,,supeafieded  by  a  cerate,  jwlK>^jdudl  have 
pewoT!  to , leave  nisicure  wheneyer  be  ^thinks  fit,  who<  shaH  take  Ae 
nhole  emoluaaent  pf  the  livings  end.  kave  the  aid  istpperannttalsd 
UhMor  notbingao  suhsistiupen. 

Your  coses  1  must  beg  tofiass  sob  silentio}  notes  irresistible 
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aifoments  in  support  of  ymkt  appeal ;  for  tfcey  tn^gdt  be  met  by 
numerous  others,  more  bard  and  distressing  to  incunrbents ;  but 
beeause  1  think  it  culpable  to  expose  the  frailties  of  mj  (mti  order; 
because  I  remember  the  rebuke  of  St.  Paul:  '^  There  is  utterly  a 
fault  among  yon,  because  you  go  to  law  one  with  another:  iii*fay 
4^  ye  not  rather  take  wrong  ?^  If  the  primitive  Christians  were 
blamed  by  an  ApoMie,  for  assertiog  their  rights  in  Courts  of  Law^ 
what  would  have  beea  said  to  those,  who  stirred  up  strife,  and 
iippealed  to  a  whole  kingdom,  when  their  superiors  determined  any 
pomt  against  them  i  Perhaps  I  am  wrong  in  speaking  of  your 
anperiors.  If  we  may  judge  by  At  tenor  of  your  language,  yoti 
0wn  none:  for  in  boldness  we  cannot  conceive*  that  of  the  copper^ 
amsth  of  Ephesus  to  eacced  it*-  CoQ^d  those  who  witfisteod  the 
Apostles  have  said  more,  than  you  have  said  of  the  bishops? 
**  They  have  no  evidence  upon  which  to  prove  our  guilt ;  and  their 
conduct  makes  it  marafest  that  they  have  not/^ 

1  have  already  intimated  my  opinion,  and  I  trust  it  rests  on  koMA 
grminds,  Aat  a  removal  of  a  curate  may  be  ocpedient  and  proper, 
without  proof,  or  suspicion  of  actual  guilt.  But  allowing  that 
aomething  may  have  been  alleged  against  you,  though  it  have  beaa 
|iy  ^  a  knot  of  atheists,''  yon  have  not  told  us  plainly  and  fiiiriy' 
wnat  that  something  is.  You  assert  that  the  bishops  assume  gtiiit 
without  evidence*  You  assume,  in  those  to  whom  you  appeal,  a 
knowledge  of  a  criminal  charge,  where  no  crime  may  have  beM 
wputed  to  you«  Sively  it  would  have  been  consistent  with  tb* 
candor  you  claim,  and  wish  to  appear  to  exeMise,  to  tell  us  the 
fcal  state  of  the  case.  Certainly  you  must  be  aware  of  what  wai 
said  against  you  by  the  ^*  profane  and  bad  characters  in  your  own 
parish  r'  Why  do  you  hide  the  accusation  ?  You  Complaiflr  of 
tyranny,  and  reiuse  to  say  upon  what  pretence  that  tyranny  wsis 
exerted.  You  speak  of  charges,  but-  donceal  their  shape  and 
naturej  When  a  man  is  disarmed,  it  is  fahr  to  turn  his  oWn  weapons, 
•gainst  him*  I  shall,  therefore,  retort  your  own  words  upon  yotn 
Your  conduct  in  publishii^  your  appeal,  and  iei^peciiilly  lit  eoi^ 
deavouring  to  make  it  considered  as  the  act  of  Ae  whole  body  of 
ciuates,  when  you  cannot  prove,  that  you  are  joined  by  a  single 
nember  of  that  truly  respectable  and  useAil  cmsft  of  meti,  '*  in 
whicbeYer  way  we  view  it,  is  wholly  indefensible:"  You  have  done 
*'  either  too  much  or  too  little  ;  too  much;  if  ]k>u  cannot  pro^t^ 
by  facts;  by  open,  clear,  notorious  factS)  ditrt  you  have  lie^en 
minsify  treated :  <^  and  too  liltle  if  you  can."  Your  accusatfons 
9Xe  mo  general;  your  language  iaiaaomiatory.  The  world  wt8 
not  be  content  with  charges  widiout  evidenee ;  nor  will  it  allow 
that  to  be  authority,  proof,  or  concision,  which  rests  on  informal 
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tion  that  i%  fiDonymouB :  but  will  impute  the  charges  to  intempeniliB 
rancor  and  merited  chagrin. 

Having  examined  your  arguments  thus  far  with  the  candor  yoti 
claim ;  though  I  cannot  admit  you  have  put  *'  the  same  liberal  e^n^- 
struction  ou  the  spirit  and  practice  of  the  '^  known  laws  and  honest 
judges"  of  your  country ;  I  think  myself  warranted  to  deny  thd 
assumption  on  which  your  most  serious  question  is  grounded! 
'^  Why/'  you  ask^  '^  are  curates  shut  out  from  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  other  subjects,  when  their  conduct  affords  no  ground 
for  such  an  exclusion  r"  I  trust  I  have  made  it  appear  that  they 
are  shut\  put  from  no  rights  and  privileges  which  are  allow*ed 
to  the  generality  of  his  Majesty's  subjects.  And  I  am  quita 
r^ady  to  admits  that^  if  they  were,  '^  the  sepliments  and  habits  of 
the  general  body"  afford  no  ground  for  such  an  exclusion.  I  deoj^ 
as  ilatly  as  yourself,  tliat  they  have  done  any  thing  to  forfeit  the 
rights  of  Englishmen;  and  i  also  deny  that  ^>  they  live  undep  m 
aeoiitiaued  suspension,  or  rather  abolition/  of  the  Habeas  Corpus.'' 
I  allow  it  to  be  '-  an  undeniable  trutb>  that  the  curates  of  £aglaaid 
ba?e  proved  themselye»  to  be  .loyal,  regular,  diligent,  ortho({<»Xf 
and  moral  ;>  that  they  have  shown  themfselvesCin  times  too  that  hwfm 
b^en  tremendously  alarming)  to  be  both  true  Britons  and  good 
Churchmenc"  But  I  cannot  allow  that  any  law)  which  bw  been 
recently  enacted,  has  any  affinity  to  the  suspension  of  that  pa}i»« 
jlii^m  of  our  liberties^  to  which,' in  my  opiaioM^  yousounnecesserilj^ 
ifefer.  The  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  passed  to  prevent  the  teiUows 
or  improper  confinement  of  any  EngUsliman  :  under  the  operation 
of  it  i>o  man  can  be  imprisoned  for  any  length  of  time,  wi4hoiit 
being  brought  to  trial.  A  curate^  if  he  were  iKiprisoned,  would 
have  the  benefit  .of  the  Act  aa  fully  as  any  other  subject.  Hoir 
does  a  removal  from  a  curacy  assimilate  to  the  suspension  of  this 
law  i  The  fact  is,  you  felt  yourself  called  upon  to  put  a  strong 
case  ;  and  you  knew  of  none  that  would  awaken  public  attention, 
or  alarm  the  countrymore  than  a  reference  to  this»  In  tbe  sam^ 
strain  of  vehemence  you  ask  questions  that  are  needless^  and  oa 
points  that  have  seldom^vif  they>have  ever,  been  subjects  of  dispute** 
Who  ever.ass«rted  that  the  curates  of  England  were  '^  democratieal^ 
sqhismatiAaly  or  heretical?"  If  they  had  been,  or  had  been  sop 
supposed,  would  so  many  Acts  of  Parliasment  have  been  recently^ 
enacted  for  their  support  (  -  What  would  you  say,  if  the  few,  the 
very  few,  subaltern  officers,  whose  names  we  sometimes  see  in  the 
Gazette,  as  superseded,  were  to  maintain,  that  by  thus  depriving, 
them  of  their  commissions,  the  government  virtually  asserted  that, 
all  of  the  same  rank  as  themselves  were  disloyal,  and  improper  to 
be  employed  in  the  service  of  their^  country  i    Would  it  not  at 
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once  strike  you^  that  they  were  endeavouring  to  prop  up  dietr  own 
characters  by  libelling  their  superiors,  by  making  their  own  cause 
common  with  the  profession,  whose  principles  and  conduct  were 
diametrically  opposite  to  their  own  \ 

The  case  of  every  man,  whose  success  in  life  is  imp^ed  by 
untoward  circumstances,  whether  they  are  the  effects  of  misfortune, 
or  of  inconsiderate  conduct^  is  always,  by  himself,  regarded  as  one 
of  '^  extreme  hardship/'  But  I  have  proved  that  the  curate's 
case  is  hot  ''  without  parallel :"  and  I  trust  we  need  not  recur  to 
^  die  conduct  of  the  Jews  towards  our  Saviou^/'  nor  that  of  the^ 
Pharisees  towards  St.  Paul,  to  prove  that  it  is  not  '<  without 
precedent/'  You  are  fond  of  primtdve  examples ;  let  me  refer 
you  to  the  practice  of  the  Church,  as  soon  as  it  bad  assumed  a 
regular  form.  You  will  find  that  the  bishop's  leave  was  necessary 
to  warrant  any  one  to  preach  in  his  diocese.  Cave,  in  the  8th  cfa* 
of  his  Primitive  Christianity,  asserts,  and  proves  from  good  authority^ 
"  thougb  presbyters  by  their  ordination  bad  a  power  conferred  upon 
them  to  administer  holy  things,  yet,  after  that  the  Church  was  settled 
upon  foundations  of*  order  and  regularity,  they  did  not  usually 
eieicise  this  power  within  any  diocese,  without  leave  and  authority 
from  the  bishop."  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  request  your  attention 
ta.tbis  author^s  remark  respecting  the  Conduct  of  the  inferior  clergy 
in  these  early  times.  He  telh  us ;  *'  when  some  of  them  began  to 
take  too  much  upon  them,  to  distribute  the  sacrament  before  the 
biahop  or  presbyter,  and  to  take  place  among  the  presbyters,  the 
Council  of  Nice  took  notice-  of  it,  as  a  piece  of  bold  and  saacy 
usurpation,  severely  commanded  them  to  know  their  place,  and  ta 
contain  themselves  within  their  own  bounds  and  measures."  His 
description  of  the  authority  and  duties  of  a  bishop  is  so  plain  and 
pertinent,  that  I  trust  I  shall  be  excused  in  transcribing  it.  *^  The 
main  work  and  office  of  a  bishop  was  to  teach  and  instruct  the* 
people^  to  administer  the  sacraments,  to  absolve  penitents,  to^ 
eject  and  excommunicate  obstinate  and  incorrigible  offenders,  «» 
preside  in  the  assemblies  of  the  clergy,  to  ordain  inferior  officers 
in  the  Cliurch,  to  call  them  to  account,  and  to  suspend,  or  deal 
with  them  according  to  the  nature  of  the  offence;  to  urge  the 
observance  of  ecclesiastical  laws,  and  to  appoint  and  institute  eueh 
indifferent'  ntes,  as  were  for  the  decent  and  orderly  administration 
of  his  Church."  ''  These,  and  many  more,  were  the  unquestionable 
rights  and  duties  of  the  episcopal  office."  And  in  treating  o^  the 
office  and  authority  of  a  primate,  his  words  are  **  to  him  the  last 
determination  of  all  appeals,  from  all  the  provinces,  in  differences^ 
of  the  clergy,  and  the  sovereign  care  of  all  the  diocese,  for  sundry 
points  of  spiritual  government,  did  belong.^"  So  that  it  appeals 
the  process  you  complain  of  is  not  **  without  rule,"  nor  without 
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yrece^eat  It  i$  not  contrary  to  '^  every  mof%\  cod«,  tod  overjn 
civil  uaage  ;**  but  in  strictly  consonant  uiili  the  constitution  aod 
pivactice  of  the  primitive  Church.  Because  you  consider  your  own 
case  a  hard  one,  you  are  induced  to  suppose  every  exerlioii  q( 
ecclesiastical  authority  ^'  arbitrary,  unjuat,  and  tyrannical."  And 
though  your  pamphlet  is  written  with  aa  much  point  as  acrimonj, 
yott  often  forget  yourself;  you  imagine  some  evils  M'hich  coukt 
have  no  existence;  and  augmkeut  the  weight  of  others,  which 
ought  not  to  influaace  the  determination  of  the  diocesan.  WIk> 
would  have  expected,  after  maintaining  in  one  page,  that  ''  the 
elo<)iience  of  Cicero^  and  the  vehemeoce  of  Demosthenes,  might 
be  well  employed  in  poiirtraying  the  mischiefs  of  this  system  ;  or 
Kgtb^  the  diviae  ardor  and  holy  energy  of  St.  John  and  St.  PhmI;" 
you  would  dwell,  io  the  vo^  nei^t,  on  the  domestic  and  parochial 
evils  attached  to  die  removal  of  a  clergyman,  who  '^  had  married 
a  lady,  all  whose  connexions  lived  in  the  town?''  And  whet 
Qccaaien  was  there  for  those  marks  of  adnodration,  when  you  inform 
us,  that  the  petition  of  the  curate's  friends  in  the  pansh  did  nolt 
aflbct  the  decision  qf  the  bishop,  nor  induce  him  to  swerve  fromi 
t|ie  principles^  oni  which  wo  doubt  so  unpleasant  and  necessary  an 
eiertion  o^  authority  was  grounded,  and  that  his  reply  was  ^*  t 
cannot  permit  him  to  remain  curate  among  you!!!"  Does  not 
this  prove,  if  it  prove  any  tlung,  that  there  yirere  urgent  reaaona 
why  ne  should  not:  and  that  much  ^'  ecclesiastical  mischief  would 
pr<^?ibly  have  resulted  from  the  prelate's  wavering  in  tlte  execu- 
tioa  of  bis  duty,  and  of  listening  to  the  munerous  connexiona  of 
the  cwrate's  wife  i 

Instead  of  the  **  summary  jm^ment"  you  refltobate  so  severely^ 
would  you  wish  these  cases  to  be  tried  b^  a  jury  of  the  parisbioneraf 
I  am  led  to  suppoae  «o,  by  a  remark  m  th^  earlier  part  of  your 
pampblet,  ^'  that  trial  by  law  and  by  jury  is  a  fair,  reasomdile,  aad 
ntctuary  mode  of  conviction.''  A  position  which  no  Englisboiaii 
will  deuy  in  civil  aad  criminal  cases ;  but  which  never  has  been 
resorted  to,  nor  ever  can,  with  propriety  and  usefulness  in  matters 
purdy  spiritual.  '^  This  woiftld  introduce  mischiefs  of  a  very  seri*. 
oua  nature  indeed :"  and  be  absolutely  **  destructive  of  the  unity  of 
the  Church."  Though  the  Bible  be  the  statute  book  of  every  man'e 
QOQscience,  while  the  modes  of  interpretation  are  so.  various,  it 
cannot  be  expected  that  twelve  men  in  humble  life,  and  taken- 
fairly  and  indiscriminately  out  of  society,  would  be  unanimous  iu 
detormining  a  point  of  doctrine.  They  would  not  probably  resad> 
%.  single  page  of  the  fiible  with  precisely  similar  feelin|;s ;  how  theii> 
can  we  suppose  that  they  would  accord  io  their  decision,  and  ittr;: 
terpret  abstruse  doctrines  alike  I  |i(otbi»g  co^ld  tend  more  ^'  h^ 
the  df strnctton  of  the  estabtisbed  rules  and  lawa  of  the  OmtcIi  i'^. 
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e^tept,  perhaps,  the  practice  of  exciting  discoi-d  and  dislike  among 
the  people,  whenever  an  individual  thinks  himself  ill-used  or 
slighted;  and  the  extraordinary  method  of  assuming  the  name, 
weight  and  character  of  one  half  of  a  profession  ;  and  of  claiming 
merit  with  it  by  libelling  the  other  half;  by  shooting  the  arrows  of 
calumny  guarded  by  the  shield  of  an  anonymous  publication,  and 
then  asserting  that  they  are  fair  weapons  bf  controversy,  and  the 
|)roper  means  to  procure  favor  and  redress.  I  sincerely  wish  vou 
could  as  innocently  retreat  behind  the  panoply  of  conscience, 
'*  ntoL\%  tog  vno  fjirfrspa*^  and  derive  any  consolation  in  reflecting  that 
,  dny  good  eflect  could  be  produced  by  the  publication  of  your 
appeal.  J  greatly  fear  the  poison  will  widely  circulate,  and  you 
may  hpve  reason  to  repent  your  rashness,  if,  indeed,  there  remain 
in  you  any  spark  of  attachment  to  the  Church. 

Without  turning  batk  to  the  pages  I  have  already  examined, 
^^hich  no  one  will  deny  are  plentifully  larded  with  abuse,*  I  woiild 
ask  any  unprejudiced  person,  whether  he  thinks,  'that  anything 
can  hdve  a  greater  tendency  to  create  or  perpetuate  dislike  to  our 
establishment,  than  such  assertions  as  the  following,  joined,  as  they 
are,  w  ith  innuendos,  which,  though  they  seemingly  grow  otjt  of  the 
subject,  are  of  a  most  deleterious  nature,  and  must  have  a  fatal 
eflPect  on  the  simplicity  of  ievery  unguarded  churchman's  heart. 
'*  A'  few  persons  in  the  parish,  whose  hostility  to  the  curate  pro- 
cured his  dismiss£^l,  against  the  earnest  solicitations  of  hundreds  iii 
his  favor,  are  of  so  bad  a  character  for  drunkenness,  profaneness, 
and"  neglect  of  divine  worship,  that,  by  the  established  rules  and 
laws,  both  of  Churjgh  and  State,  they  ought  to  be  se^verely  puiiished  : 
yet  so  implicitly  does  the  bishop  rely  upon  the  information  he  has 
received,  that  he  pays  not  the  least  regard  either  to  the  good 
<5haracter  of  the  curate,  or  to  the  bad  character  of  his  accusers^ 
though  he  has  been  made  particularly  acquainted  with  them  both^  I" 
**  Through  the  attention  paid  by  bishops  to  informatioil  against 
curiites,  the  most  indisputable  for  churchmanship,  loyalty  and  good 
character,  thef  merest  bigot,  or  the  man  the  most  notorious  for 
profaneness  and  infidelity,  has  it  in  his  power  to  remove  a  curate 
almost  at  pleasure." — *'  The  conclusion  is,  that  such  bishop  is  not 
sincere  in  his  profession." — "  What  arfe  we  to  expect  from  minis- 
ters of  religion,  who  can  thus  approach  the  altar  of  God,  in  the 
very  first  instance,  with  a  lie  in  their  right  hand  ?" — "  One  of  two 
results  we  deem  inevitable,  in  proportion  as  this  system,  now  be- 
come so  rampant,  is  pursued ; — Either  the  population  of  our 
parishes,  after  repealed  repulses  and  disappointments,  will  be 
disgusted,  and  go  over  to  the  dissenters;  or,  if  they  continue  in  the 
Church,  will  become  indifferent,  fawning,  and  hypocritical."  What 
do  you  suppose.  Sir,  will  be  the  result  of  your  own  appeal^     Can 
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anything  contribute  more  to  destroy  unity?  Can  any  language 
<'  tend  more  to  relax  moral  obligation  ;"  **  to  degrade  the  bishops 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world ;"  **  to  introduce  political  evils ;"  *'  ta 
promote  disaffection  and  dissent  ?" 

Your  ^'  concluding  address"  I  do  not  think  it  incumbent  or  pro- 
per for  any  single  man  to  answer.  It  is  directed  principally  to 
those  whose  authority  is  unquestionable.  With  what  feelings  the 
legislature  will  receive  your  appeal  against  ''  an  arbitrary  law'' 
recently  enacted^  it  is  not  for  me  to  predict.  Equally  impertinent 
^'ould  it  be  to  form  a  judgment  of  what  the  archbishops  and 
bishops  may  reply,  who,  you  assert,  *^  punish  men  for  believing  what 
they  profess,  and  doing  what  they  ought ;"  and  whose  whole  pro- 
ceedings '^  are  unscript^ral,  unconstitutional,  and  highly  derogatory] 
to  equity  and  common  sense."  Your  address  to  the  clergy  also  I 
consider  as  better  passed  over,  if  we  would  retain  those  ''feelings" 
and  ^'  sympathies,"  which  ought  always  to  be  cherished  by  men  of 
the  same  profession^  more  especially  if  that  profession  lead  them 
to  think  soberly,  and  to  promote  harmony  and  universal  peace. 
My  aim  in  this  examination  of  your  appeal  has  been  the  investiga- 
tion of  truth,  without  descending  to  personal  invective,  or  being 
biassed  by  private  opinion.  Sorry  should  1  be,  if  1  were  supposed 
to  believe  you,  as  you  assert  you  have  been  treated,  ^^  as  the  very 
worst  of  men.'^  1  have  already  said,  that  I  consider  your  appeal 
inconsiderate;  and  I  sincerely  wish  that  your  talents  had  been 
employed  in  a  better  cause  ;  and  that  every  member  of  our  sacred 
order  would  remember,  and  practically  follow,  the  apostle's  advice. 
*'  Let  nothing  be  done  through  strife  or  vain  glory,  but  in  lowliness 
of  mind  let  each  esteem  otlier  better  than  themselves." 

That  you  may  be  soon  aware  of  the  impropriety  of  your  attack 
on  the  ordinances  of  your  Church  and  the  laws  of  your  country ; 
and  that  you  will  endeavour  to  counteract  the  mischief,  wfaich  your 
appeal  is  assuredly  calculated  to  produce,  is  the  sincere  wish  of 
him,  who,  though  he  has  felt  it  his  duty  to  expose  the  fallacy  of 
your  arguments,  will  never,  he  trusts,  be  induced  to  '^  count  you 
as  an  enemy,  but  would  rather  admonish  you  as  a  brother." 

J.  N. 
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ce 

;>  ^^  Know  then,  whatever  of  Nature's  pregnant  stores, 

iQj  Whatever  of  mimic  Art's  reflected  forms, 

J  With  love  and  admiration  thus  inflame 

^  The  pow'rs  of  fancy,  her  delisted  sons 

en|  To  three  illustrious  orders  have  referred. 

Three  sister  Graces,  whom  the  Painter's  hand, 

The  Poet's  tongue  confesses- 


■I  see  them  dawnt 


re<  I  see  the  radiant  visions  where  they  rise. 

Ice  More  lovely  than  when  Lucifer  displays 

His  beaming  forehead  thro'  the  gates  of  mom, 

To  lead  the  train  of  Phoebussand  the  Spring/'  AsBVBtni, 
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INTRODUCTION. 


XHAT  exercise  of  the  judging  faculty  by  which  we  distinguish  the 
beautiful  and  harmonious  in  objects,  the  agreeable  in  feeling,  or 
which  even  determines  in  us  the  sentiment  of  moral  approbation, 
is  not  altogether  improperly  named,  after  the  lowest  of  the  senses. 
Taste,  since  this  sense  is  that  in  which  the  agreeable  is  first  dis- 
closed, and  that  in  which  the  mind  is  first  excited  to  distinguish  and 
to  choose  when  animal  nature  in  nian  is  barely  raised  above  the 
Tegetal. 

Taste,  thereforiB,  extends  with  propriety  to  every  object  of  sense; 
and,  doing  so,  it  must  have  a  principle  by  which  it  is  identified 
in  each  of  the  senses;  and  it  is  the  chief  business  of  the  following 
Essay  to  point  out  this  principle,  and  to  indicate  that  analogy  by 
which  the  sensible  sciences  are  more  intimately  related  and  con- 
nected among  themselves,  and  more  remotely  with  the  whole  family 
of  the  sciences. 

We  have  attempted  to  demonstrate,  in  preceding  Essays,  the 
ground  upon  which  this  analogy  reclines,  and  to  illustrate  it  by 
the  coincidences  of  the  physical  or  material  sciences,  through 
which  we  have  been  conducted  in  natural  order  to  the  j^sthetical 
or  sensible.' 

JEsTHETics,  in  the  widest  acceptation,  denotes  that  genus  of 
science  which  comprehendd  whatever  lies  between  physical  or^ 
material  and  metaphysical  or  intellectual  science,  which  are  its 
two  correlative  genera ;  it  therefore  comprehends  whatever  belongs 
to  the  philosophy  of  sense,  as  distinguished  from  matter  and  intel- 
ligence. 

We  have,  accordingly,  in  our  universal  outline  assigned  to 
Esthetics ;  first,  the  jippetites,  or  bodily  affections  ;  secondly,  the 

'  See  Pamphleteer,  Nos.  xvir,  xxiv,  xxrx. 
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tenses ;  and  thirdly,  the  passions  or  mental  affections,  as  species ; 
the  first  as  conducive  to  beittg,  the  second  to  knowledge  or  knotmng, 
and  the  third  to  volition  or  doing.  Setting  ^  apart  the  doctrine  of 
the  appetites,  which  minister  to  the  material  functions  of  sensitive 
beings,  and  that  of  the  passions,  which  are  accessary  to  the  moral, 
on  the  other  extreme,  we  confine  our  present  view  to  that  of  the 
senses. 

Sense  is  the  universal  medium  of  concurrence  between  the  mate- 
.rial  or  external  subsistence  and  the  intellectual  or  internal,*  and  is, 
accordingly,  the  ground  of  all  our  knowledge  of  external  objects  by 
the  organs  of  touch,  taste  and  smell,  sight  and  sound ;  commonly 
called  the  five  senses.  These,  though  five  in  number  as  organically 
or  physically  distinguished,  are,  as  instrumental  to  knowledge,  but 
three  in  kind;  namely,  touchy  sight  and  sound;  to  the  first  of  which 
belong  taste  and  smell :  indeed  the  latter,  approaching  the  appetite 
of  hunger,  are  the  links  which  connect  appetite  with  sense,  and  con-* 
tribute  little  to  knowledge  or  science.  'Touch,  sight  and  sound, 
are  accordingly  instrumental  and  appropriate  to  three  distinct 
sciences,  oraly  visual  and  tangible. 

The  first  of  these,  of  which  the  ear  is  the  appropriate  organ,  is 
MUSIC  OR  HARMONICS,  which  lias  only  one  dimension,  namely^ 
longitude;  the  second,  of  which  the  eye  is  the  organ,  is  chro- 
matics, and  has  two  dimensions,  longitude  and  latitude;  and 
the  third,  of  which  the  organ  is  the  hand  and  whole  nervous  system 
and  sense  of  touch,  is  the  science  of  figure,  plastics  or  geo- 
metry, which  has  three  dimensions,  longitude,  latitude  aud 
profundity. 

We  design,  therefore,  to  treat  of  the  analogy  of  these  sciences  $ 
first,  by  a  parallel  of  chromatics  with  harmonics,  or  of  colors 
^ith  sounds;  and  secondly,  by  a  like  parallel  of  plastics  with  chro* 
matics,  or  of  colors  with  figures ;  and  thirdly,  to  point  out  some 
coincidences  of  the  senses  in  general. 

Some  difficulty  may,  perhaps,  arise  from  the  ambiguity  of  terms 
used  in  common  by  (be  musician  and  colorist,  and  often  equivo- 
cally by  both ;  add  to  which,  that  in  all  subjects  wherein  there  is  a 
reciprocal  reference  between  that  wtiich  precedes  and  that  which 
follows,  there  will  ever  of  necessity  be  some  obscurity.  Such  dif- 
ficulties will,  however,  be  easily  surmounted  by  a  little  attention  and 
retrospection  in  the  reader. 

Finally,  we  have  subjoined,  by  way  of  Appendix,  some  Eiperi^ 
ments  and  Remarks  upon  Light  and  Colors^  which  may  serve  i» 
many  respects  to  illustrate  and  confirm  the  doctrine  delivered  in 
our  first  part. 

^  Tritogenea,  ^  13  and  30. 


PARTI. 


ANALOGY  OF 


COLORS  AND  SOUNDS. 


§  1.  T  HE  term  chromatics  denotes  herein  the  science  of 
the  rehiions  of  lightf  shade  and  colors,  as  that  of  hahmonics 
does  the  science  of  the  parallel  relations  of  acuteness,  gravity 
and  harmonious  sounds. 

2.  Light  and  shade  are  achromatic  or  colorless,  or  they  are 
chromatic^  or  colored.  Light,  shade  and  colors  are  also  either 
inherent^  as  in  pigments,  &c.,  or  transient,  as  in  the  sun-beam, 
rain-bow,  prismatic  spectrum,  &c.  The  first  arising  from  re* 
flection,  the  latter  from  refraction,  &c. 

3.  Inherent  light  and  shade  are  called  white  and  blacky  and  in 
their  transient  state  they  are  denominated  light  and  dark. 

4.  The  principles  of  light  and  shade  are  the  agent  and  patient 
of  every  visual  effect,  they  are  therefore  correlative,  co-essential 
and  concurrent ;  accordingly,  the  light  of  day  and  the  sun-beam 
itself  are  compounds  of  light  and  shade  ;  nor  is  pure  light  or  it» 
opposite  in  any  case  an  object  of  vision. 

5.  These  principles  have,  therefore,  three  states  or  modes  of 
concurrence;  one  sensible,  as  above  (%  3)  ;  another  latent, ^^  m 
colors ;  and  a  third  in  which  the  sensible  and  latent  are  compounded  ; 
thus  the  principles  of  light  and  shade  are  co-essential  and  concur- 
rent latently  in  the  colors  of  pigments,  &c.  which  also  variously  par- 
ticipate of  these  powers^ensibly  in  the  variety  of  their  depth  and 
brilliancy  (%  19). 

^  The  term  chromatU,  throughout  this  Essay,  refers  to  coiv-i  only,  and  not, 
in  the  sense  of  the  musician,  tQiounds, 
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6.  In  these  respects  also  light  and  shade  are  to  colors  what 
acute  and  grave  are  to  sounds,  each  being  participated  sensibly  or 
latently.  These  principles  of  colors  and  sounds  correspond  also 
HS  antagonists,  whence  as  the  spark  of  light  shines  in  darkness,  so 
does  the  acute  note  of  a  pipe  sound  more  brilliantly  amid  the 
grave  sounds  of  deep-ton^d  instruments. 

The  principles  of  light  and  shade  in  their  sensible  state  have 
two  extremes  and  a  mean,  denominated  inherently^  white^  black 
and  GRAY  ;  the  intermedia  or  degrees  of  which  are  indefinite  or 
infinite. 

7*  These  principles  have  also  a  similar  triple  relation  latently, 
both  which  relations  are  compounded  or  conjoined  in  colors. 
Accordingly,  when  in  latent  concurrence  the  element  or  principle 
of  black  or  shade  predominates,  it  determines  the  color  blub"; 
when  that  of  white  or  light  predominates,  it  determines  the  color 
YELLOW,  and  when  these  principles  concur  without  predomi* 
nance,  they  determine  the  medial  color  red. 

Such  also  are  the  relations  of  the  common  chord  of  the  musi* 
cian  to  the  actUe  and  grave  in  sounds ;  C  taking  the  relation  of 
acute,  and  G  that  of  grave ;  and  pf  these  E  is  intermediate,  and 
partakes  of  both. 

8.  By  the  union  of  the  above  three  positive  colors  in  due  sub* 
ordination,  they  are  neutralised,  and  the  negative  colors^  gray,  8cc. 
elicited  by  a  transition  of  their  principles  from  latent  to  sensible 
concurrence. 

Thus  also  the  notes  of  the  common  chord  coalesce  in  one 
united  sound,  which  sound  is  higher  or  lower  in  acuteness  or  gra- 
vity according  to  the  position  of  the  chord. 

9-  Thus  the  PRIMARY  COLORS  resulting  from  the  analysis,  or 
concurring  in  the  synthesis  of  these  principles  or  fundamentals  in 
union,  are  three,  the  first  and  lowest  number  capable  of  uniting  in 
variety,  harmony  or  system ;  and  this  variety  of  union  can  be  only 
three. 

10.  First,  from  the  compounding  of  the  primaries,  blue  and 
red,  proceeds  the  secondary  purple  on  the  dark  extreme;  se- 
condly, from  that  of  yellow  and  red  proceeds  orange  on  the 
light  extreme ;  and  thirdly,  from  the  union  of  blue  and  yellow, 
proceeds  medially  the  secondary  green.* 

■  To  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  composition  of  colors,  thes©  first 
relations  will  be  sufficiently  evident;  but,  for  ocular  demonstration!  and  a 
fiaore  extended  view  of  the  particular  and  general  relations  of  colors  than 
the  present  Essay  admitted,  we  refer  to  a  i^^ork  entitled  Chromatics,  or  an 
JEuay  on  the  Analogy  and  Harmony  of  Colors,  of  which  a  small  number  have 
been  published  bv  Mr.  Newman,  Soho  Square,  illustrated  with  colored 
diagrams.    See  also  the  following  Appendix,  Exp.  XVII. 
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(Ui  like  manner^  from  the  concurrence  >of  any  two  eoundb  of  jthe 
tnujjicat  triad  or  cooimoD  .chord  proceeds  a  third  icoqcprdant  or 
harmonic  sound. 

11.  It  follows  of  course,  that  the  3econdaby  colors  are 
capable  of  the  same  variety  of  uuiv>n  as  tiheir  primaries,  and  .with 
like  relation  to  their  fundamentals :  accordi^giyy  from  the  pairii^  of 
the  secondaries,  purple  and  .green,  proceeds  the  tertiary  olive  on 
ti^e/dfirk  extreme :  from  that  of  green  and  orange  op  the  light  ex* 
treme,  proceeds  the  tertifitry  drab  or  .citbine;  and  firvally  itf^Wi 
the   union   of  purple   and  orange   proceed^  the   medial   tertiary 

RUSSET. 

12.  Of  these  tebtiaries,  blue  predominates  in  and  gives 
its  relations  to  the  olivt^  yellow  £o  the  citrine,  and  red  to  th€ 

13.  As  in  each  of  the  i^econdary  colors  Izm)  primaries  mmX^ 
ao  in  each  of  the  tertiaries  the  three  primaries  are  united  ;  it  folio wfl 
hence,  that  no  new  distinctions  can  proceed  from  the  tripie  jcow- 
bination  of  the  tertiaries  ;  accordingly  their  cojupovtods  take  the 
indefinite  term  bbown,  though  better  ,denoi»Mia<ted  rMssetrolive^ 
olive-russet,  &c.  ' 

To  a  similar  relation  may  be  referred  sounds^  not  musiic^  or 
less  harau)mc,  such  as  the  vocal  tones  of  speech,  &c.  which>  dnailo- 
gousjy  to  these  colors,  are  to  be  considered  «8  broken,  compound-' 
ed  or  less  positive  in  their  relations. 

14.  There  remain  yet  the  collateral  or  indirect  relations  of 
colors ;  first,  pf  a  primary  with  a  secondary  ;  secondly,  of  a  pri- 
mary with  a  tertiary  ;  and  finally,  of  a  secondary  .wkh  a  tertiary ; 
but  these  may  for  the  preaeot  be  passed  over,  since  they  afford  us 
no  pew  specific  distinctions. 

1«5.  Such  are  the  distinctioae,  relations  and  gradations  of 
colors,  as  determined  by  the  various  predominance  of  their  &ttA 
principles  through  an  orderly  and  iiifinite  progress  toward  the  seu^ 
tral  gray  ;  the  position  at  which  this  progress  terminates  ;  and  the 
^wlibrium  of  these  first  principles  is  re-eslablished  in  unity  ac- 
cording to  a  naturally  perfect  system. 

16.  As  jthe  neutralimtion  or  negation  of  colors  depends  upon 
the  reimion  of  the  three  primaries  (§  8)  it  i&  evident  that  each  of  the 
primary  colors  is  neutralised  by  that  secondary  which  is  composed 
of  the  two  other  primaries  alternately:  thus  blue  is  neutralised  or 
extinguished  by  orange,  red  by  green,  and  yellow  by  purple  J 

17.  For  the  same  reason  each  of  the  secondaries  is  neutralised 
by  that  tertiary  in  which  the  remaining  primary  predominates  : 
thus  purple  is  neutralised  by  citrine,  green  by  russet,  and  orange 

'  See  Appendixi  Exp.  XVIII.,  and  foUpviog  remarks. 
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ffff  olwe*  The  like  follows  «f  the  Jteftkries,  >&c.  Hence  dieve 
isaoiiinityy  accordance  or  bamiony  ofopf>ositioD^  as  well  a«  a^tne* 
lody  or  harmony  of  succession  in  colors. 

'1^.  The  compounds  of  the  latter  order  of  colors  approach  yet 
nearer  toward  the  perfect  neutral.  Perfect  ueulrality  depends^ 
hozcever  upon  a  due  suhoidinaUon  of  ihe  primary  colors  in  vihkii 
bkie  predoiuiiiates  in  proportion  to  the  depth  of  the  compound, 
end  yellow  is  suhordinate  to  red;  or  of  the  secotidaries  in  wbiefa 
purple  predominates,  and  orange  is  subordinate  to  green ;  or,  fintfUy, 
of  the  tertiaries  in  which  oHve  predominates,  and  citrine  is  suboc^ 
dinate  to  russet. 

19*  All  the  foregoing  colors,  primary,  secondary,  &c.,  in  their 
reciprocal  eoml^nations  have  infinite  iatormedia  or  degrees,  whence 
the  boundless  variety  of  hues.  They  have  also  infinite  intermedat 
between  the  extremes  of  depth  and  diiuteness,  whence  also  the 
boundless  variety  if  shades. 

20.  Upon  thegradation  of  hues  and  shades  depend  the  sweetest 
efiects  of  color  in  nature  and  painting,  analogous  to  the  eflfect  of 
melody  or  succession  in  musical  sounds ;  they  may  therefore  be 
termed  the  melodies  of  color, 

21.  The  accordance  of  two  colors  in  the  foregoing  instances 
coincides  with  what  the  musician  terms  concord;  which  is  the 
agreement  of  two  sounds  either  in  consonance  or  suceession  s  the 
opposite  of  which  is  discord.  Thus  also  harmony,  both  with 
the  musician  and  chromatist,  signifies  the  accordance  of  three  or 
more  sounds  or  colors  in  consonance  or  opposition, 

22.  As  a  verbal  description  of  the  compound  relations  of  colors, 
unaccompanied  by  examples,  would  be  unintelligible,  and  such 
relations  being  more  of  practical  reference  than  essential  to  our 
present  design,  we  refer  the  reader,  for  farther  satisfaction  on  this 
bead,  to  the  Essay  before  mentioned,  wherein  we  have  treated  of 
the  general  relations  or  harmony  of  colors  in  their  several  scales^ 
indicated  their  various  archeii  or  rays,  illustrated  them  with  co- 
lored examples,  apd  deduced  from  the  whole  the  following  co- 
rollary :  I 

That  there  can  be  no  perfect  harmony  of  colors 
IN  which  either  of  the  three  primaries  (simple  or 
compounded)  is  wanted;  and  that  the  distinctions  of 

HARMONY  DEPEND  UPON  A  PREDOMINANCE  OF  ONE  AND 
A  SUBORDINATION  OF  THE  OTHER  TWO  IN  THE  COMPO- 
SITION. 

23.  Having  thus  briefly  deduced   the  genera  and  species  of- 
colors  from  their  first  principles,  shown  their  various  relations  and 
accordances,  and  pointed  out  some  of  their  coincidences  with  the 
diatonic  system  of  the  musician,  in  natural  order  as  they  arise. 
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we  may  terminate  our  parallel  of  sounds  and  colors  by  exhibiting 
their  co-arrangement  in  the  following  diagram,  in  which  the  expand* 
ed  scale  of  the  chromatist,  represented  at  AAB,  is  brought  into 
line,  and  accommodated  to  the  diatonic  series  of  the  musician  from 
c  to  G,  the  notes  of  the  latter  being  opposed  to  the  corresponding 
tints  of  the  former,  and  the  common  chord  occurring  in  each  of  the 
three  cleifs  associated  with  the  primary  triad  of  colors  opposed 
to  each  other,  G  to  yellow,  E  to  red,  and  C  to  blue,  B,D,F,  cor- 
responding in  like  manner  to  green,  purple  and  orange,  throughout 
the  scale. 

In  this  comparative  scale  the  concords  and  discords  of  the  two 
systems  are  singularly  coincident. 

If  we  conceive  the  colors  of  this  scale  blended,  or  mutually 
penetrating  each  other  in  an  infinite  gradation  from  light  to  shade, 
and  harmonically  divided  according  to  the  intervals  of  the  diatonic 
scale,  we  shall  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  perfect  coincidence  of 
the  two  systems. 
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~  24.  In  the  chromatic  series  thus  accommodated  to  the  scale  of 
the  musician,  one  of  the  semitones  of  the  octave  falls  between  the 
notes  B  and  C,  or  blue  and  green,  which  colors  are  discordant,  and 
require  th*  intermediate  demitint  opposed  to  the  semitone  to  satisfy 
the  eye,  to  connect  the  octaves  in  series,  and  to  complete-  the  har- 
mony of  the  scale ;  the  other  semitone  falls  between  £  and  F,  or 
red  and  orange,  which  the  eye  requires  to  be  semitonic  or  subordi- 
nate in  nature  and  painting.    In  other  respects,  also,  is  this  corre- 
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spondence  equally  remarkable  thrqughout,  and  merks  the  attention 
of  the  artist.  ^ 

25.  It  may  be  made  a  distinction  of  the  two  systems,  that  the 
notes  of  sound  are  separated  by  intervals  or  spaces,  while  the  notes 
of  color  are  the  spaces  themselves;  for  color,  as  expansible  quan- 
tity, bears  the  same  relation  to  space  that  musical  sound,  as  quantity 
successive  or  extensible,  does  to  timey  yet  in  strictness  the  distance 
on  the  scale  from  sound  to  sound,  and  that  from  color  to  color,  are 
equally  intervals  :  thus,  for  example,  from  the  particular  tint  of 
red  to  the  particular  tint  of  orange  in  the  scale,  and  from  £  to  F, 
the  notes  corresponding  to  those  tints  are  both  intervals  in  which 
a  series -of  intermediate  tints  and  tones  exist. 

By  the  way,  every  simple  interval  in  music,  which  the  Greeks 
called  diastem,  or  an  interval  of  t*wo  sounds,  to  distinguish  it  from 
a  system  or  compound  interval,  is  a  discord ;  but  some  compound 
intervals  are  concords  and  some  discords,  while  unisons  are  held  to 
be  concordant.  All  this  holds  correspondingly  in  chromatics, 
wherein  simple  intervals  are  discords,  though  they  may  be  tolerat- 
ed by  a  species  of  apogiatura,  blending  or  breaking  into  interme- 
diate hties :  compound  intervals  are  concords  or  discords ;  and 
unisons  and  octaves,' joining  depth  and  brilliancy  in  the  same  tone, 
are  harmonious  or  concordant  in  chromatics. 

26.  Again,  the  chromatist  has  not  only  his  melody  and  Har- 
mon Y^  but  he  has  also,  if  the  variety  of  expanded  quantities  may 
be  so  expressed)  his  breves  and  minims,  quavei^s  and  semiquavers, 
fcc,  or  RHYTHM.  And  this  relation  of  colors  answers  to  that 
which,  in  their  music,  the  ancients  called  harmonica  nu6  rhythmi' 
coy  theoretically,  or  practically  to  their  melopaia  and  rhythm 
mopaia. 

27 •  These  coincidences  of  the  two  sciences  might  be  vastly  ex- 
tended ;  the  uniformity  of  their  structure  is,  however,  sufficiently 
demonstrated  ;  we  shall,  therefore,  conclude  by  remarking  that  it  is 
evident  colors  have  a  science  as  distinct  from  any  association  with 
figure  or  forms  (to  the  science  of  which  we  proceed)  as  that  of 
musical  sounds  is  from  figurative  language  or  poetry,  notwith- 
standing they  are  similarly  connected  :  hence  the  field  in  which  the 
chromatist  may  exercise  his  genius  is  as  extensive  as  that  of  the 
musician. 
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FIGURES  AND  COLORS, 


^1.  What  light  and  shade  are  with  respect  to  colors,  and  the 
acute  and  grave  with  regard  to  sounds,  the  point  and  space  are 
with  relation  to  figures; — they  are  the  relative  extremes  or  given 
conditions^ — the  agent  and  patient,  concurring  or  generating  princi- 
ples of  all  figures. 

2.  The  pointy  space  and  figures  are  either  sensible  or  intellect 
tual;^  correspondingly  to  the  inherent  and  transient  states- of  light, 
shade,  and  colors. 

3.  As  colors,  &c.  are  less  perfect  in  their  inherent  or  material, 
than  in  their  transient  state,  so  perfect  figures  are  only  intellectually 
conceivable. 

4.  Hence,  that  which  inherent  white  and  black  are  to  transient 
light  and  shade,  position  and  magnitude  are  sensibly  to  the  point 
and  space  intellectually. 

5.  Thus  also,  as  light  and  shade  concur  sensibly  or  latently  in 
all  colors,  so  do  the  point  and  space  concur  sensibly  or  intellectually 
in  all  figures. 

6.  From  the  simplest  concurrence,  or  progress  of  a  point  in 
space  springs  longitude  or  length ;  from  its  duple  progress  comes 
latitude  or  breadth,  and  by  a  triple^  progress  of  a  point  in  space  is 
generated  profundity  or  depth;  whence  lines,  surfaces  and 
SOLIDS,  and  these  concur  sensibly  in  the  magnitude  of  all  figures, 
as  black,  white  or  gray  do  in  the  depth  of  all  colors. 

'  It  is  hence  that  geometry  admits  two  modes  of  demonstration,  the 
practical  or  sensible,  and  the  theeretiea^  or  rational,  which  aldne  is  perfeet. 
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7.  Thus  again,  in  the  simplest  or  linear  concurrence  of  the  jloint 
in  space  is  first  generated  the  right  line,  then  the  angular  line, 
and  finally  the  curve  or  circular  /irae;  and  these  are  the  prima- 
ries of  all  figures. 


Line. 


Angle. 


Curve. 


And  of  these  the  second  comprehends  more  space  than  the  firsts 
and  the  third  more  than  the  second. 

By  a  like  relation  of  the  primary  colors,  blue  partakes  most  of 
shade,  and  yellow  of  light.  (Part  1. 1  7  and  18.)  The  same  applies 
also  to  the  primary  triad  of  musical  sounds:  we  here,  however,  drop 
the  analogies  of  sound,  our  first  part  having  rendered  them  of  easy 
application;  for  there  is  a  natural  intricacy  in  the  tapis  of  science 
which,  simple  and  regular  as  it  is  in  its  original  structure,  renders 
its  unreaving  thread  by  thread  necessary  to  avoid  entanglement  and 
confusion. 

8.  As  the  three  modes  of  space,  longitude,  latitude  and  profund- 
ity, concur  in  all  sensible  figure,  it  is  evident  that  each  of  the  pri- 
mary figures  partakes  them,  as  light  and  shade  are  participated  by 
colors.  Accordingly,  the  first  primary  or  right  line  in  the  first 
of  these  modes  has  the  dimension  of  length  only,  in  the  second  it 
partakes  of  breadth,  whence  the  parallelogram,  and  in  the 
last  depth  is  superadded,  whence  the  parallelopifedon  ; 


Line.  Parallelogram.      Parallelopipedon. 

and  these  have  infinite  shades  or  intermedia. 

Q«  Again,  the  angle,  or  second  primary  figure,  has  linearly  the 
angle,  superficially  the  TRIANGLE,  and  solidly  the  tetrahe* 

DRON. 


Angle.  Triangle, 

and  ttiese  have  their  infinite  intermedia. 


Tetrahedron. 


ISj  of  the  Sensible  Sciences  indicated.  20*7 

10,  Finally,  the  curvilinear,  or  third  primary  figure^  has  linearly 
the  CURVE  or  arc  ;  superficially  the  circle  ;  add  solidly  the  orb 

or  SPHERE  ; 


r\ 


Curve.  Circle,  Sphere. 

and  these  again  have  infinite  intermedia. 

11.  As  lines  are  generated  by  the  progress  of  a  point,  so  sur^ 
faces  are  generated  by  the  line,  and  solids  by  surfaces  :  thus  by  the 
motion  of  a  point,  direct^  refleXy  or  iniiectedy  is  generated  the 
line,  right y  angular y  or  curved;  secondly,  by  the  lateral  motioa 
of  a  line  at  ail  points  is  generated  the  parallelogram,  by  the  dis- 
tention of  a  line  at  a  given  point  is  generated  the  triangle,  and  by 
the  revolution  of  a  line  on  any  point  is  generated  the  circle;  thirdly, 
by  the  direct  progression  of  an  entire  surface  is  formed  the  paraU 
lelopipedon,  by  the  protrusion  of  a  surface  from  any  point  pro- 
gressively to  its  perimeteV  is  formed  the  pyramid ;  and  finally,  by 
the  circumvolution  of  a  circle  upon  its  diametrical  line  is  generated 
the  sphere. 

12.  Such  are  the  primary  figures  in  their  various  shades,  as  de- 
termined by  the  predominance  of  their  first  principles,  the  point 
and  space  ;  and  as  the  first  of  these,  or  the  line,  departs  least  from 
the  nature  of  the  point,  so,  still  true  to  these  relations,  the  last,  or 
sphere,  comprehends  most  space  or  body,  and  approaches  nearest 
to  the  nature  of  space  in  general/ 

13.  As  the  primary  figures  thus  coincide  with  the  primary  colors, 
in  number  and  relation,  there  is  the  same  ground  and  reason  for  a 
like  coincidence  between  the  secondaries  of  figure  and  color. 

14.  Accordingly,  by  the  concurrence  of  linear  and  angular  figure, 
is  generated  the  prism  ;  by  that  of  linear  and  circular  figure,  the 
CYLINDER;  and  by  that  of  circular  and  angular  figure  is  generated 
the  CONE. 

*  That  so  few  and  simple  elements  should,  by  an  inconceivable  fecundity, 
supply  materials  for  the  boundless  speculations  of  geometrical  science,  is  as 
truly  wonderful  as  it  is  worthy  of  that  superlative  Being,  who,  in  the  words 
of  the  eloquenl  Dr.  Barrow,  **  Always  acts  Geometrically.'' 
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Prism. 


Cylinder.  Cone. 

and  these^  as  before^  have  their  infinite  intermedia. 

15.  We  might  proceed  upon  the  same  analogy  to  the  remoter 
and  more  complex  relations  of  figures ;  but  sufficient  ha«  already 
appeared  to  denote  in  what  manner  the  primaries,  line^  angle,  and 
curve,  concur  in  the  production  or  constitution  of  ail  possible 
figures^  as  the  primary  colors^  bloe^  red^  and  yellow,  do  in  all 
possible  colors.' 

16.  Such  are  the  genera  and  first  species  of  figures  upon  the 
ground  of  universal  analogy,  and  every,  individual  figure  partakes 
ef  similar  relations:  hence  the  right  line  is  horizontal^  obliquey^ 
or  perpendictflar;  the  angle  right y  obtuse,  or  acute;  ihe.curv«^  etr-- 
culary  spiral,  or  serpentine;  the  parallelogram^  sqiMre,  fhomhus^ 
or  rhomboides ;  the  triangle,  equilateral,  equicrural,  or  seaienous  ; 
the  paralleiopipedon  is  cubical,  plinthine,  or  oblong,  and-theisphere, 
right,  elongated,  or  compressed,  &c.  '  -         i 

17*  As  the  sphere  is  the  last  in  the  scale  of  figures,  so  it  h  the 
most  perfect  and  uniform  of  all,  and  in  this  respect  it  resembles 
file  pGfint,  and  between  the  point  and  sphere  all  other  figures  are 
included,  the  latter  comprehendmg  between  its  periphery  aud 
centre  an  infinity  of  points,  radii  and  angles. 

IS.  It  is  now  apparent,  that  all  graphic  art,  and  that  of  drawing 
ill  particular,  consist  elementarily  in  the  ability  to  form  the  three 
primary  lines  in  their  various  positions,  gradations,  and  composi-' 
tions.  It  is> evident  also,  by  what  nice  gradation  figures  run  into 
each  other  in  an  infinite  progress ;  or,  in  other  words,  by  what 
geometrical  forms^  the  figures  of  bodies  are  mellowed  or  melodised- 
in  a  regular  and  coincident  scale,  like  that  of  the  musician :  by 
Kfeurrii^.to  what  bas  neen  advanced  on  this  head  with  respect  te^ 
ofdora   (Part   !«.§  20%)    it  will  also  appear,  i»  a  maimer  per-" 

*  Among  the  remarkable  relations  of  these  secondary  figures  is  their  ses- 
quialteral proportion  with  the  last  of  the  primaries,,  the  sphere;  and  we  may 
donceive  the  triumph  with  which  Archimedes  discovered  that  of  the  sphere 
and  cylinder,  and  how  much  he  valued  it,  by  the  figure  of  a  sphere  inscribed)^, 
within  a  cylinder  found  by  Cicero  upon  his  tomb.  Nor.didijhat  emineHt. 
mathematician,  Tacquet,  appear  to  have  prided  himself  less  on  aemonstratmg 
that  the  same  proportion  extends  also  to  the  cune,  by  inscribing  the  three 
as  a  monument,  in  the  manner  of  Archimedes,  in  the  title  page  of  his  work, 
with  the  allusive  motto  **  Una  tribus  ratio  est,'* 

Theorems  of  Archimedes  by  Tacquet. 

The  above  coincidence  was  pointed  out  to  us  by  the  late  inestimable  Dr. 
Harrington,  of  Bath,  who  delighted  much  in  these  analogies. 
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£ectly  doincident  and  analogous^  how  figures  oppose  and  harmonise 
each  other^  with  reference  to  that  which  the  painter  terms  compO" 
sition. 

19.  Thus  the  corollary,  with  respect  to  colors,  that  their  har- 
monies djt^pend  upon  a  due  exhibition  of  the  three  primaries  in 
communityi  is  equally  applicable  to  figures;  for  there  can  be 
no  perfect  harmony  of  figures  in  which  either  of  the  three 
genera  is  warded,  and  the  varieties  of  harmony  in  composition 
depend  upon  the  various  predominance  and  subordination  of  the 
three. 

,  20.  Hence  the  principle  that  any  secondary  color,  composed  of 
two  of  the  primaries,  is  harmonised  by  opposing  to  it  the  remain- 
ing primary,  applies  also  to  forms  or  figures,  it  is  hence  that  the 
parallel  forms  of  an  architectural  structure,  composed  of  lines  and 
angles,  give  harmony  by  opposition  to  the  irregular  curves  and  com- 
pound forms  of  a  landscape,  when  in  due  subordination;  and 
become  equally  destructive  of  harmony,  when  unduly  predomi- 
nating, by  subduing  the  unifying  form,  the  archeus  and  key-note 
of  the  composition^ 

21.  Hence  also,  on  the  other  hand,  the  beauty  and  harmony 
which  results  from  trees  and  animal  figures,  or  a  touch  of  land- 
scape in  subordination  to  an  architectural  composition.  The 
principle  is  universal,  and'whenever  forms  compounded  principallj 
of  two  primary  figures  predominate,  the  third  primary  figure,  op- 
posed in  subordination,  will  infallibly  conduce  to  the  harmony  of 
the  composition. 

Thus  the  diatessaron,  or  fourth,  which  was  held  to  be  the  fouu* 
dation  of  all  harmony  in  the  music  of  ancient  Greece,  and  is  analo- 
gically the  ba^is  of  all  chromatic  harmony,  appears,  according  to 
the  same^analogy,  to  be  the  basis  of  harmony  in  figures ;  and  not 
so  of  these  alone,  since  evidence  may  be  adduced  of  the  same  ana* 
logy  in  the  lowest  objects  of  taste  and  the  senses. 

2£.  As  to  the  human  figure,  to  which  the  term  composition  ap- 
plies pre-eminently,  and  in  which  these  geometrical  relations  are 
more  broken,  compounded,  and  refined,  our  analogy  equally  ap- 
plies ;  and  the  artist,  who  aim's  at  originality,  may,  undoubtedly, 
reap  advantage  in  his  studies,  from  looking  beyond  its  anatomy  to 
that  upon  which  its  anatomy  is  framed  ;  or,  in  otheY  words,  to  the 
anatomy  of  form  itself: — for  as  in  drawing  a  figure,  he  will  dis- 
cover his  skil)  in  its  anatomy,  and  exhibit  the  very  bones  through 
the  flesh  without  producing  a  skeleton,  and  as  in  like  niauner  he 
"will  discover  his  knowledge  of  the  figure  beneath  the  drapery  that 
envelopes  it,  without  producing  nudity;  so  it  is  requisite  he  should 
i:arry  his  art  one  step  higher,  and  in'  all  his  groupings,  forms,  and 
figures,  indicate  the  primitivb  forms  thiough  every  thing, 
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witHoiit  exposing  regular  dnd  ndk^d  Imed^  aiigleil;  and  etlrV^j.' 
We  find^  accordingly,  the  vast  us^  hiodero  artists  have  mdde  of  tht 
primitive  angular^  or  pyramidal  form^  in  the  groupings  and  conij[io- 
sition  of  figures.  We  are  disposed  hence  td  believe,  that  the  prin- 
ciple here  spoken  of,  is  allied  td  that  celebrated  j)n'ii6'i/>/6  of  ^M-^ 
logy,  By  which  the  artists  of  ancient  Greece  reali&ed  abstract  tad 
ideal  beauty,  and  carried  lti&  aHs  to  the  subliihe^t  perfectioil. 

^^.  It  nius't  be  cohfessed  sbmewHdt  eii:tr&(nrdfnary,  that  th-citli^^ 
&aiic1an's,  ^ho  have  beeii  dl^ingttiihed  iibove  all  iticti  hy  IkborRMii 
assiduity  ^nd  devotedness  to  a  science,  celebrated  beyond  aH  othdn 
for  the  solidity  of  its  principle,  the  accuracy  of  itb  relational,  jKtid 
tlie  certainty  of  its  result?,  should  bdve  dedicated  long  lives  to  tti^ 
invi^stigatibn  of  the  properties  of  individual  figttres,  and  yet  ap^eir 
io  have  negfected  theif  general  relation^,  tnA  %\it  ground  tipoti 
wtich  their  investigations  rest.  But  whelHer  such  general/ eleiheti- 
ta'ry.dhd  preliminary  knowledge  would  tidt  fdiciiitate,  etilighieh;  Otfd 
aclvance  geometricail  studies,  we  put  to  tl\e  det^rmia^U^n  of  cft^ 
learned  mathehiaticiaii.  Should,  hoWeVer,  its  withdrawing  fttiteit- 
tion  from  particulars  be  deemed  sufficient  rea^^tf  for  'a  coQtmrjr 
opinion,  we  tiiust,  nevertheless,  admit  its  tendeney  10  expand  the 
initid  otherwise  unihstructed  in  geometry,  to  iei^birge  die  iMAiiidalied 
of  die  science,  and  to  advance  its  great  end  of  dev&tiflg  thb 
n*om  serisibres  to  Intellectuals. 
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PABXm. 

ANAL6gIES  of  SEiSfSE  IN  GfcNfeRAL. 

"••'••■  «■        ^ 

Having  delivered  as  briefly  as  possible  the  outline  of  that  ana- 
\6^^  itl  wUch  tbe>  foregoing  sciences  coiucide,  by  a  comparison  of 
%tort  wilh  col^^  i»d  of  Ci^>lor  with  mu^ic^l  sound,  >ve  proceed  to 
cO/npare  .4hem^  somewhat  more  discursively  in  their  higher  and 
utiited:  relations^  and  to  adduce  some  of  the  coincidences^  of  die 
iiiFerior^  senses,  of  which  hitherto  there  has  h^en  )ao  sciencct 

Sense  is  the  universal  representmg  medium  of  thoughU  and 
rttiigij*:  and  the  proper  objects  of  the  three  cognosjcitive  sens^  are, 
wte  have  seen^  figure,  color,  and^oun^i,  which  are,  therefore,  inU- 
Aiitely  connected  with  philology  and  literature.  Hence  the  fin6  art9 

,..'  Were'it  possible  iu  all  cases  to  analyse  the  beautifal 'jFotms  by  tifluch 
sense  is  affected,  they  would  brobaBly  resolve  into  the  satfTe  i>fitititifes : 
feow  beautiful,  for  exatnple,  is  the  plky  of  the  prhnitivc  figuflM*  in  tMifanlillUi 
face] 
*  Tritogenea^  §.  9, 14|  &c. 
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bf  frame  and  iminiing  have  been  united  to  that  of  poetry  under  the 
appdilatioiii  of  the  sist.£r  ^rts. 

Now  things,  sensations,  and  thoiig^ts,  refer  to  the  tmifcraal 
correlatives  of  all  science,  maitter^  sense,  and  intelligence ;  die  ex« 
tenial^  medial,  and  internal,  will,  the«efore,  determine  the  relalibns 
nnd  characteristics  of  these  arts :  thns  poetry  participates  most  of 
the  intemal,  painting  of  tlie  external,  and  music  of  the  medial  ;— 
tin  etfects  of  poetry  are  internal,  those  of  psanting  external,  and 
those  of  mriisic  m^ial.  The  purposesof  painting  and  the  external 
we  aiikethe  beatdiful;  the  purpose  of  music  and  the  medial  is 
pifamre,  and  the  purpose  of  poetry  and  the  internal,  the  most  ex* 
nked  of  the  three,  is  moral,  orA^pitHss*  The  means  of  painting 
m§eimai€rial  or  phymcml,  titose  of  ronsic  semible,  and  those  of 
^c<ry  ifUeUeetital ;  yet  in  their  general  characters,  poetry,  music, 
«id  -painting,  iiave  their  means  in  the  adedial,  and  their  general 
fmrpose  is  p/ea««re, modified  by  the  material,  8ensible,and  intellec- 
•Hal.  We  have  bence  a  principle  upon  vihich  the  relative  dignity 
vtikiew  nits  may  be  determined ;  for  if  poetry  is  more  nearly  re- 
laflcd  to  the  intctiectuaH  music  to  the  sensible,  and  pakiUng  to  the 
»al«nai,  and  if  the  intellectnal  is  above  the  sensible,  and  the  sen- 
-fliUeQiboVevthe  Aiateriai,  then  poetry  muat  rank  above  music,  and 
«Mnsie  nbove  painting. 

Again,  the  matehafe  of  poetry  are  ideas  and  sentiments,  its  in*- 
strument  mind,  its  effect  intelligence ;  the  materials  of  music  are 
sensations,  its  instmments  organical,  its  effects  feehngs ;  lastly,  the 
Viatierials  of  painting  are  material,  its  instruments  mechanical,  its 
effects  sensations.  If  then  intelligence  is  more  dignified  than  feel- 
itig,  feeling  than  seiise,^nAnd  than 'organs,  organs  than  machines^ 
Meas  than  eensotions,  sensations  than  matter,  thei^  poetry  takes 
precedence  of  music,  and  music  of  painting. 

Of  these  arts  poetry  may  be  considered  not  only  as  chief,  but  as 
fke  elder  sister,  since  it  is  probable  there  were  poets  before  there 
^ere  musicians,  and  musicians  before  tber6  were  paintirs. . 

•As  tlfe  proper  and  immediate  purpose  of  pfinntmgfis-«i«sti#y,  that 

6i  mmic  pfeasure,  and  that  of  potVry  of  a  moral  and  in<nie<^!x«ited 

kind,    and   may  be  called  happiness,   poetry  rante  higUo*  dam 

ikitrsic,  ¥tMi  music  higher  than  painting,  not  only  in  tfaehr  pnncipiea 

'^nd  nfeans,  but  ^Iso  in  their  end  or  purpose. 

Though  ]iiferi<)r  in  dignity,  yet  as  requtrtng  fewer  Gonditi<ms, 
fminling Is  ks  ftn  art  taiofe  perfect  than  music  and  poetry :  ita'effects 
a^'e'' on  external  Sense,  those  of  music  on  internal  eenstf,  While 'the 
effects  of  poetry  are  on  intellect.  As  intellect  prevails  less  than 
sentiment  or  feeling,  and  sentiment  less  than  external  sense,  so 
'^pa/kii^i^t^  |!^leas^  ;more  exteosivefy  than  either  muaic  or  poetry, 
die^ttgfa  its  effeots  «ire  teas  exalted  and  rapturous  ;  yet  'the  field  of 
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poetry  is  that  of  intellect ;  it  is  universal,  and  all  its  beauties  and' 
graces  are  founded  in  that  analogy  whereby  the  mind  recognises 
its  native  connelion  with  all  things,  so  that  even  the  itnages  of 
fancy  are  not  entirely  without  a  bastd.  .  '  ' 

From  the  above  we  may  iftfet  that  the  rAftk, '  digttify  or  prece- 
dence of  these  arts  is  in  thef '  invttilse  otder  6f  their  perfection;  and 
to  these  may  be  added  setflpture  'stihd  ardritectute,  arts  still  more 
material  than  that  of 'the*  punter ;  they 'are; 'therefore,  less  dignified, 
but  as  far  b9  tbcy .  gc  they  are'  mo^e  pei^feet.  Atid  thus  we  may 
descend  to  other  arts;  the  me^n^  th^y  are,  the  more  perfect,  or 
-accomplish  their  purpose  YAlM'e' effectually -and  with  greater  facility. 
On  the  other  liand,-  the  tAore  di^ified  an*  att<may  be,  the  higher 
are  its  purposes,  and  (be  greater  are  the  diiSculties  by  which  they 
are  approached  or  attanied'r  still,  however,  the  excellences  of 
inferior  arts  rise  above  the  more  ordinary  productions  of  the  supe- 
rior, for  it  is.<M'iN<D  akme  that  confers  true  dignity,  and  that  work 
which  participate^^  it  in  the  highest  degree,  wh^tcfver  its'  relative 
-station  in  the  scale  of  art,  is  best  entitled  toour  est^h) ;  nay/^biise 
and  mean  performances  in  tiie  more  elevated  dask  or  rank  of  art 
becomedoubly  despicable  by  contrast.  Who  does  tiot  preffel*  fine 
painting  to  ordinary  mttsic  or  poetry  ?  In  truth, ' 'the- highiestexbd- 
lence  in  poetry  is  necessary  to  obtctin  currency,' white* "perforitiances 
•not  at  alL  uncommon  in  the  inferior  arts  are  higbiy  valued  ^  and 
esteemed. 

Notwithstanding  ahe  relation  between  music  and  poetry  is  strtmg- 
er  and  tiearer  than  that  between  music  and  pamtfhg,  b^causd  the 
former  unite  the  e^cts  of  figurative  language  with  barmonrdtis 
sounds,  as  painting  unites  figure  and  color;  yet  are  the  latter  arts 
not  wanting  in  coincidence,  of  which  we  have  already  addtdeed 
some  remarkable  instances.  Hence  aerial  perspective  appears  to 
be  to  .painting  what  accompaninoent  is  to  nmstc;-  thus,  ai^  the 
distance  or  back-ground  of  a  picture  throws  out  6t  relieves  its  fore- 
ground, .and  is  fainter,  less  positive  and  lower  in  tone  bf  coldr ;  so 
the  harmony  or  aceofnpaniment  of  a  musical  piece  throwk  out  or 
relieves  its  melody,  is  less  positive  and  kmer  in  its  tones,  and  sub- 
ordinate ia  its  lights  and  shades. 

As  B  picture  consistsof  ybr<?-^fowitd,  middle  distance,  and  back^ 
ground^  so,  perhaps,  the  trio,  bias^,  m^an  and  trebUy  is  generally  the 
.most perfect  of  musieal^^compositions,  and  the  natural  variety  of 
the  human  ^>oice  consists  th^ein ;  yet  as  a  picture  is  not  reMly 
•divided,  but  runs  progressively  into  those  three  pai'ts,  it  is'  ca'pUUe 
iOf  other  divisions,  and  in  like  manner  we  may  molliply  the  nunAer 
of  parts  and  v(HCe«*ia  a  milsi^l  compositionf.     "         • 

Again,  the  curVe  or  flowing  Jine  in  paitttiBg,^aiid:tlie»|^nvdalions 
and  breakings  of  color  into  each  other,  are  certainly  analogous  to 
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the  swell,  shake,  and  undulations  to  which  we  owe  the  sweetest 
effects  of  melody ;  such  also  are  reflection  in  color  to  echo '  in 
sound,  and  it  is  by  a  relation  stronger  than  metaphor^  that  we  speak 
of  the  tone  and  harmony  of  a  picture. 

If  mitsic  and  poetry  arie  to  he  regarded  as  the  twin  sisters  of 
painting,  the  fraternal  relation,  of  thei  latter  with  the  geminal  plastic 
arts  of  scuL.PTUj^E  AND.ARCi(iX¥;cTiURB<i«hardly  less  intimate, 
or  their  geometric^  cpinciden^^y  less  analogous ;  tbiisyin  the  rela-r 
tioi^s  of  drawting  ,apd  compositiodti  ij^uJpturQ.aod  paiwtiog  are  iden- 
tical ;  it  is  in  tU^ir  modes  of  repvos^ritati^ci  only  that?' they  differ; 
while  the  harmonic,  relations  of  geometry  in  the  use.  of  mean 
proportions,  %c.  in  particular  worJks  of  architectiwe,have  ever  been 
admitted.  So  again  in,  the  three  original  order^rof  Greoian  archi- 
tecture^  the  JDon'ciOrder  wa^,,by  a*  natural  analogy,  fofnied,  on  the 
lower  extreipe^  for  masculine  strength  and  dignity,  as  the  Coring 
thian,  was,  o^  the  opposite  e^ctreme,  for  lightness  and  gaiety,  and 
between  these,  as  a  j^st  mean,  was  the  graceful  Ionic. 

Ther^  is  such  evidence  also  of  universal  analogy  in  this  art,  that 
we  are  c^jsposed. .  to  regard  architecture  as  reducible  to  three 
principal  styles,.,  corresponding  to  the  three  primitive  figures  of 
geon\etry ;  fii;$t,  the  lineary  familiar  or  economical  style,  adapted 
to  domestic  buildings,  and  evidently  regulated  by  the  square.  Se* 
coodly,.  the  Grecian  or  political  stylcy  governed  by  the  circle,  of 
which  we  have  much  evidence ;  and  the  Propylea  at  Athens  is  an 
instance^  the  length. of  its  basement  being  the  diameter  of  a  circle, 
of  which  tb^  cplunms  are  radii,.. and  the  three  angles  of  the  pedir 
ment,  having  a  common  centre  with  the  dian^eter  of  the  base; 
coincidences  which  could  hardly  have  been  accidental*  ThiV  style 
is  applicable  to  national  offices  and  buildings  of  state.  .And,  thirdly, 
there  is,  the  Gothic  or  religious  style,  governed  by  the  tri^n- 
gle,  and  appropriate  on  many  account^ ,  to  the  solemn  grandeur  of 
the  temples  of  divinity. 

We.  need  not  enter  into  the  comppuads^  of  these  threoi. styles,  it 
being  j^ufficient,  for  the  present^  that  \v^  mark  a  coincidence!  certainly 
not  fanciful,  notwithstanding  it  has  been  the  result  of  what  ift- cal- 
led cAance,*  that  is,  an  influence  not  seen  or  notiped :  nor  ^  is  it 
wonderfuU  that  the  primitives  of  all  figure^  should,  >  in  the.pfogcess 
of  buj^an  practice,  have  produced  corresponding  styles,  nor  tha^ 
human. contemplation  and  contrivance  should  so  aptly  haveapf^lied 
them  in  general  t,o  those  corresponding  departments<of  economical, 
politijcaji  and  religious  practice,  to  which  they  are  so  admirably 
suit^.  Neither  the  deviations  of  practice,  nor  the  false  taste  of 
inaitators  who  build  Gothic  dwellings  and  worship  God  in  bams ; 

*  It  is  agreeftblef  to  this  analogy,  that  £cAo  was  feigned  to  have  pined  for 
'Narckm. 
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iiof  even  the  application  which  the  Greeks  themtelves  made  of 
tfaeitown  exquisite  modek  in  erecting  palaces  for  their  Godsi  can 
be  lawfully  urged  against  a  distribution  which  is  founded  in  nature 
and  universal  analogy  ;  a  distribution  which  may  hf  advantageously 
Resorted  to  in  classifying  works  of  architectprey  if  not  in  correcting 
and  extending  our  taste^  by  directing  attention  tp  the  unifying 
forms  upon  which  the  chaste  b^fkuty  and  harmony  of  the  most 
admired  structures  depend.  In  prgportion  also,  as  we  acquire 
principles  of  our  own,  we  shall  be  released  from  the  necessity  of 
continuing  mere  imitators  of  those  ancients,  who  certainly  dia  not 
work  without  principle  themselves. 

^  So  much  for  architecture  in  general,  an  art,  the  particulars  of 
which  are  pregnant  with  harmonic  regimen ;  yet  it  is  the  last  in  the 
&mily  of  the  fine  arts,  and  nearly  allied  to  the  material  and  mecha- 
nical. 

If  we  pass  f nom  theaa  more  dignified  objects  of  taste  to  t^ioae, 
which,  tbougbradeier  of  appetitive  and  physicalj^  than  of  sensitive  and 
testhetical  teferei^e,  we  shall  still  find  them  not  without  traces  of 
universal  analogy:  such  are  odors  and  sapoiis,  which  are 
physically  allied  to  the  science  of  figure  in  tlie  sense  of  touch ;  Ibr 
as  %upes  relate  to  solids^  so  do  sapors  to  liquids,  and  odofd  to 
elastics,  by  contsiot  in  the  specific  sensations  of  tact,  taste,  and 
tmoli ;  ^and  as  tho  objects  of  tbe  ^eisthetical  senses  unite  in  pairs,  as 
instanced  in  fignrative  language  and  musical  sounds,  in  color  and 
figure,  and  in  sculpture  and  architecture,  so  do  odors  and  sapors 
unite,  the  first  being  highly  conducive  to  the  latter,  and  the  nieans 
of  conducting  animals  in  the  choice  of  food  ;  they  are  accorf^ingly 
denoted  equally  by  the  term  mvor.  '       ' 

These  coincidences  of  the  less  perfect  sfuses,  together  with  the 
uniform  analogy  of  the  foregping  sciences,  teach  us  to  seek  lil  their 
objects  tke  same  regulating  forms  by  which  these  sciences  are 
distinguished.  It  appears  accordingly  that  the  sapid  and  the 
msijdd,  sweety  addMfjd  iiftef,  are  to  taste,  what  blac^  and 
^hite,  and  the  primary  triad  of  cp|ors,  are  to  sight^  an<j,  if  s6^  they 
accofd^also  witb  the  likejipfiii^ries  of  ^figure  and  of  sound. 

As  the  primary.c^orsk  f^()ti^l?tit)e, and  constitute  secondaries^'so  by 
the  union  of  the  ^n^^fies^^sweet  a»d  acid,  a  new  and  agreeaUe 
secondary  flavor  i^^icited,-  different  from  its  primaries,  as  orange 
eoW  differs  from  iH  oomponents  red  and  yellow,  and  gre&n  A'om 
•yellow  and  blue,  &c.  It , is  hence  natural  to  infer,  that  i|tf  llie 
variety  of  aa4>ors  may  he  prpduced  o/ governed  by.  the  more  ^^[ipte 
or  eonplex'coaetirrence  of  thevabove  primaries',  accojniing  §S  ibe 
feregbing  coinciding- al^ii^gies  pf  ^gplpr^^^^^n^ef^  a^id  soni!^^* 

It  is  farther  probaUe  tbat  itke  pxi^Ctyjf^.^jDPIlip!  iir^i  asamnvted 
with  those  of  sapor  in  the  sweet  or  roseate,  the  acid  or  t^ndm^  mmi 
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the  )l>it^er  or  ^Imoni  scents.     Ill   scents  and  ill  flavors  majf  be 
re^rded  as^coincident  With  discords  in   music;   nni  pungetit  ai^ 
jfUnt,  in  the  relation  of  acute  and  grave,  or  of  light  and  shade  in 
colors,  &c. 

As  the  most  beautiful  and  agreeable  combinations  and  develop- 
ments of  colors  occur  naturaUy  in  JldWers,  so,  to  the  unviuated 
taste,  the  most  delicious  native  flaVorS'are  fotind  in  fruits;  and  as 
there  is  a  confluence  of  siilnit^i'll^Vor^  arid  colors  in  froits,  so  it  is 
probable  that  there  is  also  a  like  confluence  Of  colors  and  odors  in 
flowers.  Thus' fruits  in  general' bec6me  £rst  <iet<2,  then  sweet,  and 
finally  bitter,  and  the  meHifluotts  variety  of  secondary  and  interme- 
diate flavors  dependent  upon  these,  are  succesafolly  imfolded  in 
their  progress  t6  maturity  and  d^ay  ;  during  which  progress  they 
also  exhibit  an  orderly  and  melodious  succession  of  colors,  from 
the  green  state,  through  yeHow  and  orange^  to  red,  and  aometimes ' 
the  whole  together  harmoniously  diversified. 

The  above  order  in  the  succession  of  flavors  in  fraiis  prevails  so 
genei*ally^^  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  adduce  inatanoes ;  but  of  the  less 
evuitent  association  bfflavors  and  colors,  (be  onaage,  which  givis  its 
name  to'  the  secondai^  color  composed  of  red  and  yellow,  is  of 
^k^  secondary  sapor  composed  of  sweet  atid  acid,  of  4  color  com- 
pose^ of  red  and  yellow^  and  in  general  more  or  less  red  or  yeilov 
in  color^  as  it  happen^  to  be  more  or  less  sweet  or  acid  in  flayor* 
Tl^'true  harmonising  contrast  of  the  secondary  flavor  of  this  fruit  is 
bitter^  accordingly  the  pip  or  kernel  is  bitter^  as  it  is  alao  in  oioft 
frtij^ta|,,pf  which  also  the' flesh  or  pulp  is  in  general  sweet,  and  the 
ak^p  acii*  ^         

As  the  general  color  of  the  foliage  of  plants  is  of  the  secondary 
gr^U;  so  the  most  general  color  dpposed  to  it  ih  flowers  is  red, 
6^  lis  compounds.  Purple  flowers  are  comrponly  coRtraated  with 
yellow,  and  blue  with  orange  ;  and  there  is  a  character  ki  the 
gr^en  cqlor  of  the  foliage  of  a  plantl>y  which  itis  harviQiiised  with 
the  color  of  its  ftowelrs. 

The  lepion,  again,  which  iiyellow  iu  color  and  add  in  flavor,  is 
anothef  indication  that  color  and  flavor  are  ail|iisted  by  tbe  same 
standard;  and  so  also  we  have  reason  to  brieve  are  the  various 
Jigures  and  colors  associated  in  natural  objects. ' 

Ai't^r^isin  some  mep  a  native  eo^  for  harmonious  sounds, 
or  an  eye  for  colors,  so  is  there,  perhaps,  also  a  natural  feeling  of 
these  latter  relations  ;  foriP  it  be  inqtnred;  what  taste  or  flavor  the 
color  red  most  resembles,  however  pMadoxical  the  f  question 
j^l^^^^p^e^r,  fewr  will  hjasitate  to  answer  that  it  ifnoat  i^exnbles 
awf^^.  t  P^^^  speculations  are,  however,  as  bosmdWy  m  are  the 
|^^]:ulars^of  W-V^bi^  nature ;' tl^ukiferiou^  and  wopdarfttl  in 
Vanety^  simple  and  aiidiiraiile  ip^^nity ! 
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Thus  webasve  descended  to  the  point  of  Taste  from  which  we 
departed,  and  have  found  throughout  our  brief  investigation  of  its 
principle  the  same  fruitful  analogy ;  alUpervading,  uniform^  and 
consistent. 


ii  j^     ■■ '   ■  "  V 


APPENDIX. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  A  CHROMASCOPE,  Sw. 

With  Experiments  and  Remtirks  upon  hight  and  Colors. 

The  common  triangular  glass  prism  li^as  been  consecrated  Ic 
science  by  the  genius  of  Newton  ^  as  the  in^rument  which,  while 
it  exhibits  the  beauties  and  wonders  of  light  and  colors,  unfoldA 
also  the  mystery  of  their  union  and  separation.  It  has  accordingly 
held  a  principal  place  among  the  instruments  of  the  natund  phila« 
sopher,  unvaried  and  unimproved  to  this  day. 

It  is  geometrically,  evident,  notwithstanding,  tliat  as  the  figure 
of  the  common  prism  is  generated  by  the  rectilinear  motion  of  a 
triangle,  so  it  is  capable  of  infinite  variation  accgrding  to  figures 
generated  by  a  circular,  angular  or  compound  motion  of  a  tri- 
angle. 

Accordingly  by  the  motion  of  a  triangle  round  one  of  its  sides 
as  an  axis,  is  formed,  as  it  were,  a  circular  prism  ;  which,  froni  its 
uniting  the  properties  and  figure  of  a  lens  with  that  of  the  prism, 
may  be  called  a  lenticulak  prism,  or  double  convex  prismatic 
lens,  of  which  the  following  represents  an  outline : 


Fig.  1. 


'  Nothing  is  either  above  or  beneath  the  attention  of  the  trtie  philosO" 
phet.  The  mind  of  Newton  was  too  great  to  despise  even  the  toys  of  cfaH* 
dren:  soap-b\ibb)es  blown  from  a.tob^cco<^pipe,  and  the  prism  (long  known 
as  a  play-thing  under  the  appellation  of  Fool's  Paradise)  became  in  his 
band  simple,  yet  mighty,  instruments  of  science* 
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Again  ;  by  a  like  circular  motion  of  a  triangle  upon  that  angle 
which  corresponds  to  the.an^Ie  of  refraction  in  a  prism,  will  b« 
generated  a  similar  double  concave  lenticular  prism,  opposed  to 
the  above,  as  represented  in  the  next  figure. 


Fig.  2. 


h  1 


■  1  f 


The  above  figures  are  sufficient  for  the  present  purpose ;  yet 
It  1^.  evident  that  they  are  extremes,  between  whicn  lie  an  inde- 
finite series  cf  intermediate  figures,  and  tl^at  there  are  innumerable 
otbers,  both  conical  and  annular,  generable  upon  the  boundless 
variety  of  figure  and  motion. 

7 To  apply  the  prism  thus  Varied,  to  the  purposes  of  experimett- 
tal  ^liilosophy,  an  instruinent  has  been  contrived,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  brief  description,  and  which,  from  its  power  of  ex- 
hibiting colors,  we  have  denominated  a  CHROMASCOPE. 

This  ipstrunient  in  its  general  form  consists  either  of  a  Tripod, 
Or  of  ^  base  or  stand,  having  two  arms  or  props  which  support  the 
axis  of  a  tube  5  inches  long,  at  the  lower  end  of  which  is  the  len- 
ticular prism,  above  described.  [Fig  1.]  The  principal  tube  slidjes 
from  end  to  end,  through  a  short  tube  attached  to  the  axis,  and  has 
at  top,  a  narrow  sliding  tube  of  3  inches  fitted  with  a  lens  or  eye- 
glass of  8  inches  focus. 

By  this  construction  the  tubes  may  be  elevated  or  depressed 
above  the  stand,  and  at  the  same  time  turned  and  fixed  at  any  re- 
quired angle  of  the  horizon. 

Such  are  the  instrument  and  its  parts ;  the  design  of  which  .will 
be  rendered  apparent  in  its  application  to  the  following  expe- 
riments. ' 


EXPERIMENT  I. 

In  the  centre  bf  a  piece  of  white  paper,  six  inches  square,  form 
a  Mack  spot;  place  it  upon  the 'stand  of  the  chromascope  oppo- 
site to- the  light  of  a  window,  and  adjust  the  instruilient  in  its 
Ter&cal  position,  so  that  the  spot  may  be  close  to,  and  coacentrical 
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^ith  t|ie  lenticular  prism :  tfaeq  gradually  aliding  the  tube  i|p- 
vard,  looking  at  the  same  time  through  it^  the  spot  will  appear 
to  expand  and  be  refracted  into  a  beautifuli  annular,  colore^ 
spectruDEi  or  aureola. 

If  now  the  double  concave  lenticular  prism  [Fig.  2.]  be  inte^- 
posed  between  the  diromascope  and  the  spot,  the  aureola  will  be^ 
bj  a  counter  refraction^  reduced  to  the  spot  at  its  centre. 

Remarks.  It  would  be  dif&cult  to  account  satisfactordy  for  the 
production  of  colors  in  the  above  experiment,  by  the  analysis 
of  light  alone,  since  the  colored  spectrum  would  vanish  if  the 
black  spot  were  removed.  It  is  to  be  presumed,  therefore,  that 
the  principle  of  shade  in  the  spot,  concurs  with  the  principle  of 
light  in  the  ground  in  producing  the  circular  iris. 

EXPERIMENT  II.     . 

If  the  preoetftig  expetioieot  be  performed  ^i|h  pi  wfcMft  l|H»t 
upon  a  Mack  grdu^/in  place  of  the  black  spot  upon  ih^  mhiti^ 
ground,  a  similar  spectrum  will  be  produced,  m  whioh  jtlys  9ld^ 
of  the  colors  will  be  inverted.  It  is  not  necesaaqr  thM  4^  siJ^^tM 
an4  jgrounds  opposed  be  black  and  white,  to. produce  a  ap^ctspio  ; 
it  is  sufficient  that  they  be  Ughiet  and  darhev  with  iiefer#i^e;.|p 
each  other;  nor  is  it  necessary  that  they  ^be  not  cpiored>  §\nQfi 
a  blue^  red  or  yellow  spot,  upon  a  gt ound  Jighler  or  darker  tiu^ 
itself,  yields  a  colored  spectrum  similar  to  the  above,  in  wbich^ 
notwithataa^Kng,  the  particular  color  of  the  spot  itadf  fM^if^i- 
nates,  each  of  Ui6  primary  colors  appears  in  rcnaikaUe  OQincadiiMe 
with  the  consonance  of  the  primary  triad  in  every  musical  aMv4 
demonstrated  by  Mercennus  and  i>r.  Walbs. 

.Remarks.  Various  doctrines  have  prevailed  with  ri^pect  to 
die  number  of  the  primary  colors,  from  one  *  to  seven ;  Mt  tl^e 
last  of  these  opiilibtis,  sanctioned  by  the  genius  of  m/emif^Jkf  and 
Ihe  .apparc^it  ddgency  oif  his  attempt  to  demonstnil^  tk»  gfimM»- 
trical  analogy  of  these  seven  colors  withthe  diatQoie  o€$sis9  pf  ffitp- 
idem  music,  has  been  most  generally  received.  If,  baii^§^e/',  the 
coincidence  of  the  three  colors,  blue,  red  and  yellow,  yilb  lh/^  C0ih 
sonance  of  the  primary  musical  tri^d  C,  B,  ii,  be  the  true  fQiil^ 
dation  of  such  analogy,  and  if  it  be  incontrovertibly  demonstrable 
that  alCodber  colors  may  be  tiompos^  of  these  tbcee,^  and  that 
only  is-  pomitifve  and  elementary  which  cannot  be  composed,  as 
is  ti)«  case  of  these  three  colors,  then  are  ti|ey  .the  only  true  primary 

^  Gemper  Boimall  has  advanced  an  h^^tbesis  fif  fM  ftmly  Jfimavy 
^(or,  MdtdecliniBff  through  orange  iato  yellpw,  Wiie  J)Wg  Piay  »,»- 
imvationef  light,  JicJBhiL  Mag.  an,  5.  111.  ^ 

*  See  J  lb. 
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colors,  and  as  stich  the  cultivated  eye  of  the  artist  has  regarded 
them. 

A  distifigiiished  member  of  the  Ro>al  Society  has,  however, 
controverted  both  these  opinions,  and  pronounced  the  n  timber  of 
ibe  primary  colors  to  be  four ;  because  onlooHiBig  through  a  prism 
at  a  beam  of  light  10  or  \Q,  feet  distant,  be  saw  distinctly  that 
pnmber  of  colors.  Had  he  chanced  to  haye  viewed  the  light 
Within  an  inch  or  two  of  its  saurc^,;he  would  have  discovered  thai 
bis  fonrth  primitive  arose  from  the  crossiJig  of  the  rays  of  hli|e 
and  yellow. 

Had  Newtoii,  too,  examined  his  spectrum  near  its  egress  from 
the  prism,  he  would  have  perceived  that  his  green,  orange,  violet 
and  indigo  primitives  arose  from  sinular  crossings  of  the  blue^ 
red  and  yellow  rays. 

A  professor  of  Frankfort  on  ttja  Oder,  has  published  a  work,' 
to  prove  '*  that  light  consists  not  of  seven  but  of  three  primary  colors, 

gmu  a  bright  yelJikm  ift  prpdo^,  bjf  i^ingliiHi  ffnefi^  tm4  vioklf 
M  bright  U^f/'  fee. 

The  iJksifiii  of  tbia  doclriiie  is  ep  mgirfirs  And  it  U  io  iE«miirk- 
able  an  .instance  of  the  i^vplttiipn^  of  truth  iitderriiM'>  as  t<ik4n#rilft 
partkfdar 'ti^position^ 

Jffjs  tpm  ihsU  th^^e  am  but  three  f^imf^ry  c^i^i  i  butf  reeii  and 
a49lest  may  he  composdd^  avd  ^liefpre  tWjr  ^sre  ng4  primary »  M 
is  true  that  the  green  and  red  rays  of  the  fri$m  m^gle4  m^Jf 
prodmi  0  yellow^  but  for  no  oiher  r^m^B  than  he^nm^  yellow, 
wifhieh  is  a  4i»iiipMient  of  green  and  aooooifiaiiie^  th#  red,  ia  in 
excess  or  predominant  in  the  miKtur^ ;  for  red  .aod  gn^eeii^  in  4uis 
subordination,  neutralise  or  extinguish  each  other,  and  produce 
a  coi^rkss  ray.  'If  tf  eqmUy  true  that  gr^en  and  violet  mingled 
produce  a  bine,  because  in  these  colors  blue  occurs  .twice  and 
■preitokiiadtes over  the  neutrality  of  the  inini^ed  f^y4»  ,U|^|A,the 
samffsf. principle  may^  ibe  entire  d^t^o^ry^iiB of  thi»  ^tbpr.^^^^.f^ut$d» 
eji^iQeprmliy  «»4th  nespeot  to  the  »amb^  of  t))e  prijup^y  cfflor^, 


EXPERIMENTS  llh  &  VH, 


' .  i 


If  instdi^d  of  ft  spot,  as  in  the  foregoing  experiments,  an  O  or  aaiill 
circle  b^^vie^bdyas  before,  throngh  the  convex  lenticular  prism, 
tti^U't^nl^^rltric  annular  8t>e€tra  resembling  the  above  will  appear ; 
and  if  two  or  more  concentric  circles  be  so  viewed,  the  nuipber 
triP  tie  ifhhUlvr  j»|»et^a  appealing,  vvill,  by  an  effetft  equi%  beau- 
tiful and  surprising,  hh  double  the  number  of  the  drctea  viewed, 
in  consequence  of  the  cirdes  being  circularly  refracted. 
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EXPERIMENT  V. 

\ 

That  such  is  the  cause  we  may  be  convinced^  by/viewiog  in  like 
manner  a  narrow  circle  circumscribing  a  broad^spot  [Fig.  3.];  in 
which  case  the  sjingle  iris  resulting  .fronit  the^  spot 'WtU  appear 
between  the  double  iris  of  the  circle:  there  are^  liierefbre,  «•  double 
incidence  and  refraction  produced ;  the  •one>prisBiatical<MrtangQlar^ 
the  other  orbicular  or  circular;  whence  dK'imigiritttde'  of  the 
spectra  of  this  instrument  in  comparison  withitlMse  oif  the 'Common 

m 

prism*  ^  •  ■    ►*'>•.'(."■ 

Fig.  3. 

t 

EXPERIMENT  VI. 

If  a  circle  of  any  diameter  exceeding  the  field  of  vision  of  the 
chromascope^  having  a  spot  at  the  centre,  be  viewed  in  th^  manner 
of  the  last  experiment^  but  with  the  tube  of  the  chromascope 
gradually  raised  till  the  lenticular  prism  is  about  the  height  of  the 
diameter  of  the  circle  above  the  spot  at  its  centre^  a  eircular  spec- 
trum will  appear  expanding  as  the^  instrument  rises^  but  nbt  two 
irises  as  in  ,the  above  experiments^  because  the  second  iris^  being 
beyond  the  field  of  vision  and  angle  of  refraction  of  the  instru- 
ment, never  enters  it.' 

The  visible  spectrum  of  this  experiment  is,  however,  more  bril- 
liant and  beautiful  than  those  of  the  smaller  circles  are,  owing  to 
a  more  perfect  refraction  of  the  object. 

■  EXPERIMENT  VII. 


K 


Upon  repeatmg  the  last  experiment,  changirtg  the  object  for 
one  .consisting  of  a  nuihber  of  concentric  circles  variously  distin- 
guished, .a  Tike  number  of  spectra  will  be  produced  within  that 
of  the  spot,  succeeding  one  within  another  as  the  instrument  rises, 
but  in  the  inverted  order  of  the  object ;  the  cause  of  which  is 
evident  from  the  foregoing  experiments,  from  which  it  is  apparent 
also  that  this  experiment  may  be  extended  to  any  number  and  va- 
riety of  circles. 

EXPERIMENT  VIIL 
Let  a  djarl^  circle. or  circles  of  any  diameter  exceeding  that  of  the 

^  See  Experiment  XXI. 
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lenticular  prism  be  formed  (e.ig.  of  18  inches  or  more,  and  an 
inch  in  breadth)  upon,  or  suspended  against,  a  white  wall  or  screen/, 
so  that  the  light  may  fall  upon  it ;  and  let  the  chromascope  be 
adjusted  coricentricaity  to  the  circle  in  a  horizontal  position  at 
right  angles  wkfa  the  wall,  aiid  Sft  a  distance  th^tfroni  about  equal 
to  the  diameter  of  the  circle  to  be  viewed'.  Then,  looking  through 
the'dvonnscopey  a  beautiful  colored  iri^  will  ^ppear^ 'livhich^  for 
the  reason  beforei  given,  will  be  single/ 

.  If  anrthisr<€»penffientube  lenficubr  pri^m  be  removed  from  the 
chromascope  and  used  in  the  above  manner  alone,  so  that  the 
field  of  vision  may  be  extended,  iMrbringing  the  eye  nearer  to  the 
prism,  and  the  object  be  thea  Awed  at  a  greater  distance,  an 
orbicular  spectrum  of  greater  magnitude  and  beauty  will  be  pro- 
duced. 

Remarks.  In  the  latter  mode  of  the  present  experiment 
the  object  may  be  placed  upon  the  floor,  or  in  any  other  convenient 
positicm  ia  be  viewed,  observing  only  that  line  ext^nal  ground  of 
tl^e  oji^fctbc  fiuffioiently- extended  to  render  its  spectrum  distinct* 
Itis.  4^Yi4e<3t  sIsQ  that  this  experiment  is  almost  unlimited  with 
respect  to. the  magnitude  of  the  object,  and  that  Experiment  VII. 
ma^^be  cjombioed  withki  it  in  a  boundless  variety  of  ways  that  fancy 
naajt  aictate. 


»■ ) 


EXPERIMENT  IX. 


l^t  ^  spiral  t^e  formed  of  any  number  cf  involutions ;  then  adjust 
the  chromascope  to  its  centre  as  in  Experiment  I.,  and  looking 
through  the  instrument,  gradually  elevate  it,  when  the  spiral  will  ap- 
pear refracted  into  two  iniiolved  spiral  tme^;  iand  if  the  figure  be 
'  barbed  or  arrow-headed,  at  either  end/  an  arrow-head  will  be  found 
at  the^l^gntral  end  of  one  of  the  involved  iriaes^tand  .^t^the  external 
extr^^^  of  the  other;  the  reason  of.,  wbi^  isf  i^ppajieiat  from 
Experipents  V,  ap4  Vll.        :,    .  ,  , 

EXPERIMENT  X. 

Agw,  if  *a  spiral  of  a  diameter  exceeding  that  of  the  chro- 
mascope be  viewed,  as  in  the  la'st  experiment,  a  singh  's^ifal  iris 
will  appear  as  in  Experiment  VI. ;  and  if  a  head  be  formed  at  the 
outward  extremity  of  thW  fi^ufe,  it  U'illippfefr jit  the  centre  of  the 
spectrum.  And  if  the  figure  be  drawn  to  represent  a  serpent  it 
will  se^i^  ad  tH^  instniftiyt  itl^e's  to  uncoil  itself,  ahd  wilt  be  beau- 
tifuUy  variegated  with  colors. 

'  See  Experiment  XV.         *  Experiment  XXI. 
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EXPERIMENT  XL 

Upon  viewing  in  the  manner  of  Experimant  !,«  black  #pot;| 
kf  an  htcb  in  dtaaieter  upon  a  white  ground,  at  «bbul  tlu'ee  inohet 
diatant  from  the  knticiilar  prtsm,  a  beautiful  blue  cirde^  in*- 
icHbed  with  white  and  circumacribed  by  bktek,  will  be  produced : 
and  if  a  similar  white  spot  upon  a  black  ground  be  viewed  m  tbt 
aahie  mahner,  a  red  mid  yeHow  circle^  inscribed  with  blade  and 
eiiicumscribed  by  white,  will  appear*  In  these  «xperiiiieiila 
thB  external  boundary,  or  half  of  the  slpectrum,  lies  out  of  tbe  fidd 
of  viabn^ 

EXPERIMENT  XII.       ' 

By  varyii^  the  colors  oT  the  ground  and  spot  in  the  la^t  Ex- 
periment, circles  of  any  required  color  may  be  obtainfed^  e,  g.  A 
black  spot  upon  a  yellov^  ground  yields  a  circle  of  greek,  &d. 

Remarks.  The  preceding  experiments  illustrate  siifBciently 
the  powers  of  the  chromascope  with  reflected  light,  and  they  have 
been  selected  as  simple,  general,  and  progressively  condociVb  to 
an  in6nite  variety  of  others :  it  is,  however,  upon  the  agency  of 
transmitted  light  that  the  principal  and  most  strikitig  effects  of 
the  instrument  depend,  ias  evinced  by  the  following  experiments  : 

EXPERIMENT  XML 

'  Wlieii  a  beafti  of  the  san  or  otiier  strong  light,  adntitled  into  a 
Mrk^ed  chamber  by  an  opei^ing  in  a  window  shutter  of  the  dkimeler 
of  ^e  tube,  is  passted  throng  the  convex  priism  in  the  dh^otioli  «tf 
IHfe  ttibe,  it  converges  to  a  focus,  forming  a  cone  of  light,  whdnioe 
ft^divepges  over  a  cone  of  shade. 

If  the  light  be  received  on  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  where  it  first 
totally  emerges  from  the  prism,  the  circle  of  light  on  the  paper  will 
be  bordered  with  red.  If  the  paper  be  withdrawn  beyond  the  focus, 
the  circle  will  be  bordered  with  blue;  and  at  the  intermediate 
pqint  or  focus  the  two  circles  and  their  borders  will  coincide. 

£eyond  the  focus  the  cirde  diverges  into  a  ring  or  bow,  which 
expands  diametrically  in  proportion  to  its  distance  from  the  pr^^m, 
the  breadth  of  the  ring  also  increasing  with  its  diameter,  ^nd  the 
colors  which  constitute  it  diverge  and  cross  each  other  at  a  certain 
distance  from  the  focus,  the  blue  and  yellow  braids  of  light  fii^t 
crossing  between  two  and  three  feet  from  the  prismatic  lens. 
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EXPERIMENT   XIV, 

If  tbe  icbncav6  pHsih^tic  lens  be  snbstitnted  for  Ae  conteX^  drt 
braid  or  beam  of  light  passing  through  it  will  diverge  immediately 
from  the  dentfe  bf  the  prismatic  lens  over  a  cone  of  shade  farming  the 
iris  as  before.  iThese  effects  may  be  rendered  visible  in  a  very  beau* 
tiful  manner  by  the  smoke  of  a  sbeiet  of  brown  paper  burning  with^ 
out  flame^or  by  the  dust  of  It  ponvder-puff  shaken  in  the  light  tHdar 
its  egress  from  the  prism. 

Remarks^  lliese  phenomena  of  transmitted  light  indicate  tM 
eftects  of  other  figures  of  the  lenticular  prism  :  they  elucidate  alsd 
the  powers  of  optical  glasses  in  general,  and  throw  light  upon  tfa^ 
phenomena  of  colored  rings,  observed  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  be^ 
tween  two  object-slasses  laid  upon  one  another ;'  for  the  figure  of 
Spheric  TLeme$  may  be  considered  as  comprehending  tm  iiffinity  of 
lenticular-prisinatic  figures,  in  the  same  manner  is  the  circle  coih- 
prebends  an  infinity  of  triangles,  &c.  Hence  there  is  a  doiible  cii^ 
^ular  refraction  in  the  incumbent  lend,  and  a  like  reflection  in  (h6 
recumbent  Tens  concurring  in  the  production  of  the  coloiled  ring^  ; 
and  hence  We  phenomena  of  spherical  and  prismatic  lenses  adhnit 
of  a  similar  explanation. 

EXPERIMENT  XV. 

Admit  a  beam  Of  the  'su6  into  a  dak-keiied  cbambier  tfirongh  % 
scioptic  ball,  or  a  circular  opening  in  the  window-shutter  of  the  dia- 
meter of  the  lenticular  pridm,  aiid  first  removing  tbe  -small  tube  of 
the  chromascope,  so  adjust  it  in  the  line  of  the  sun4>eani,  that  the 
light  may  pass  thl-ough  it  in  the  manner  of  Experiment  XIII.,  whea 
'  a  magnificent  circular  iris  of  colored  bow  will  be  cast  upon  the  op- 
posite wall  of  the  apartment,  or  a  magnitude  proportionate  to  tbe 
site  of  the  room  and  distance  from  the  chromascope,  and  of  a 
brilliancy  unexampled  even  in  the  solar  rainbow  itself. 

A  laVge  white  screen  upon  a  horizontal  axis,  is  of  great  advantage 
lb  'these  experiments  to  receive  the  solar  spectrum  at  different  angka 
knd  distanced.  Upon  the  reverse  of  the  screen,  large  circles  atid 
difierent  objects  may  be  formed  concentrically  for  Experiment  VIIL, 
6c«. .  l^he  present  experimetit  affords  a  method  by  which  a  rainbo>y^ 
bf  a^'i^G  or  diameter,  may  be  superinduced  upon  a  picture,  inte 
\iMch  tfafe  artist  may  design  to  introduce  the  phenomenon,  so  as 
•to  ,t^y  its  effect  and  the  best  way  of  producing  it. 

R£ifARKs«  Of  that  most  beautiful  phenomenon  the  rainbow, 

'  Optics,  Book  II.  Part  i. 
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none  of  the  explanations  hitherto  offered  can  be  pronounced  uni- 
versally satisfactory.  The  received  hypothesis  of  the  refraction  of 
the  solpr  rays  in  single  spherical  drops  of  rain^  rapidly  descending, 
dividing,  subdividing  and  dispersing  as  they  fall  through  the  atmos* 
phere,  is,  notwithstanding  the  rich  mathematical  dress  that  envelopes 
it,  remote  from  the  light  of  demonstration.  Is  it  not  more  consonant 
to  nature  and  experience  that  the  bow  should  be  produced,  as  in 
the  lenticular  prism,  by  the  refraction  of  light  in  the  entire  mass  of 
rail),  than  in  its  isolated  particles  ?  It  is  a  law  of  optics  that  when 
light  passes  from  a  rarer  to  a  denser  medium  it  is  thus  refracted  ; 
and  it  is  well  known  that  the  rainbow  is  produced  by  a  partial 
shower  invariably  opposed  to  the  sun ;  and  that  it  never  exceeds  a 
semi-circle.  Partial  rain,  in  its  descent  through  the  atmosphere,  is 
progressively  accelerated  and  resisted ;  hepce  we  may  infer  that  the 
shower  in  its  fall  takes  a  form  nearly  hemispherical,  and  that  it  is 
densest  at  the  centre,  the  whole  of  which  is  favorable  to  the  refrac- 
tion and  reflection  of  the  sun's  rays  in  the  form  of  a  rainbow  from 
the  entire  mass  of  rain  and  sky  to  the  eye  of  an  observer  placed 
between  them :  and  it  accords  herewith,  that  no  sooner  is  the  ob- 
server involved  in  the  medium  of  refraction,  by  the  rain  becoming 
general,  or  passing  between  himself  and  the  sun,  than  the  bow  dis- 
appears altogether ;  while  it  would  be  difBcult,  upon  the  theory  of 
the  drop,  tb  determine  why  we  have  rain  without  a  bow.' 

However  these  things  be,  it  remains  an  object  of  importance  to 
the  naturalist  to  demonstrate  the  true  cause  of  a  phenomenon  so 
enchanting,  that  he  who  is  unaffected  by  its  beauty,  appears  to  be 
worse  tiian  inanimate,  since  the  poet,  in  language  highly  figurative, 
yet  naturally  just,  has  sung,  that  when 

Iris  her  lucid  various  bow  on  high 
Gaily  displays,  and  soothes  the  weeping  sky, 
The  boistVous  winds  are  hush'd  io  deep  amaze, 
And  ocean  stills  his  angry  waves  to  gaze ! 

EXPERIMENT   XVI. 

If  the  last  experiment  be  repeated  with  a  beam  from  the  moon 
shining  through  a  clear  atmosphere,  in  her  second  or  third  quarter, 

'  In  coincidence  herewith,  the  following  notice  has  lately  appeared  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Institution,  No.  xm.  "  A  new  theory  of  the  common 
rainbow  has  been  advanced  by  Dr.  Watt,  of  Glasgow,  by  which  he  accounts 
for  the  effect  without  refraction  in  small  drops  of  water.  The  rainbow,  it  is 
Stated,  is  frequently  seen  toward  the  quarter  where  no  rain  is  falling,  and 
vrbere  of  course  it  cannot  be  caused  by  drops;  but  it  is  observed,  *  that  the 
edffe  of  a  cloud  is  always  at  those  times  between  the  observer  and  the  sun; 
and  Dr.  W.  attributes  the  rainbow  to  the  beams  of  the  sun  refracted  by  this 
edge  and  thrown  on  the  dark  sky  opposite ,  which  receives  them  as  a  screen/ 
*  There  are,  however,  many  phenomena  v  hich  cannot  be  explained  in  tbis 
way,' — *  the  bow  formed  in  the  mist  of  a  cataract,'  &c. — '  and  where  the 
thQwer  is  seen  falling,' — *  must  be  accounted  for  by  refraction  in  drops/''" 
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ih  place  of  tbe  solar  ray,  a  similar  iris  of  peculiar  tmnt  colors 
is  produced,  affording  a  ready  mode  of  exhibiting  the  rare  and  in^ 
teresting  phenomenon  of  a  lunar  rainbow; 

feXPERIMENT  XVlt. 

Ttie  magnitude  of  tbe  spectra  in  these  latter  experiments  rendei'ii 
ibem  particularly  advantageous  for  the  performance  of  experimenti 
in  or  upon  transient  or  prismatic  colors.  Thus,  if  a  person  be  so 
placed  that  the  solar  boW  of  Experiment  XV.  cross  his  eyes^  so  that 
the  blue  of  the  spectrum  fall  upon  one  eye  and  the  ytllow  upon 
the  other,  if  he  then  close  the  eye  upon  which  the  blue  falls^  and 
look  with  the  other  eye  at  the  chromascope,  he  will  perceive  a  yel^ 
law  light ;  then  opening  the  former  eye  and  closing  the  latter,  be 
will  perceive  a  blue  light :  l^ut,  finally,  if  he  keep  his  position,  and 
open  both  eyetf,  he  will  perceives  a  green  light  only,  demonstrating' 
tbe  concurrence  of  the  two  former  colors  and  both  organs  in  the 
joint  sensation  of  green.  This  experiment  extends  to  other  cases 
of  the  composition  of  colorsi 

lEXPERIMfiNT  XVIII. 

Let  a  peraoh  be  placed^  as  in  the  last  experiment,in  thebroad  spec^ 
tmm  of  the  chromascope,  so  that  the  red  fall  distinctly  in  one  eye  and* 
the  green  ifi  the  other ;  if  then  each  eye  be  alternately  shut  while  the 
other  remains  opeti,  the  color  respectively  shining  upon  each  orgatt 
will  be  seen  alternately ;  yet  if  both  eyes  be  opened  together  no  color 
will  Of  pear.  By  means  of  a  small  mirror  held  in  the  hand,  the  ex- 
perimenter may  perform  these  experiments  upon  himself,  without  an 
assistant,  but,  in  either  case,  the  spectator  should  be  placed  at  a 
distance  from  the  chromascope,  to  be  governed  by  the  breadth  and 
coloring  of  the  spectrum. 

Remarks.  This  experiment  extends  alsb  to  other  cases,  and 
demonstrates  the  neutralising,  extinguishing,  complementary,  con- 
trasting ot  compensating  power  of  colors,  .which  may  justly  be 
considered  as  the  key  to  chromatic  science.  In  whatever  way  this 
tieutralisation  of  colors  is  produced,  there  is  aii  union  or  coales* 
eetftre  of  the  primary  triad,  blue^  red  and  yellow,  in  dOe  Subordination ; 
and  it  is  remarkfable,  that  whenever  it  arises  from  the  uhioii  of  tvi^o 
ediors;  as  in  the  present  experiment,  these  colors  bear  the  relation 
of  that  interval  in  mu^ic  which  is  called  tikt  fourth,  oorrespckiding 
|o  ^tgediate$s9r9n  of  the  ancibnts,  Hvbieh  was  held  by' them  to  bd  the; 
c<MMord  upon 'which  all  dtbei's  depend.  The  harmonising  power 
of  col^s  renders  it  evident  that  it  Was  ndt  without  some  foundotion/ 
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FiUii^  Castel  attempted  to  construct  an  ocular  tiarpsicbord,v£or  live 
purpose  of  exhibiting  to  the  eye  a  pleasurable  sensation  from  color^^ 
analogous  to  that  which  the  ear  receives  from  musical  sounds ;  and 
he  did  not  succeed,  because  bis  scale  was  erroneous^  and  because  the 
harmonious  effects  of  colors  are  not  merely 'successive  or  temporartf^ 
like  those  of  sound,  hUt  they  are  also  corexpanaive,  or  in  space. 


EXPERIMENT  XIX. 

On  a  clear  evening  when  the  moon  is  at  the  full,  remove  ibe 
small  tube, of  the  chromascope,  and  so  adjust  it,  with  the  open  eq4 
toward  the  moon,  that  it  may  be  viewed  through  it;  hy  placing  lh« 
eye  close  to  the  lenticular  prism  at  K,  Fig.  14,  when  the  mooa  wilt 
appear  refracted  into  a  beautiful  lucid  bow,  the  colors  of  which. 
Y'iil  not  be  at  all  inferior  iu  brilliancy  to  the  solar  spectrufn,  Exr^ 
periment  XV, 


EXPERIMENT  XX, 

Any  dark  evening  when  the  sky  is  clear,  the  planets  and  fixed 
stars  may  be  viewed  in  the  manner  of  the  above  experiment,  when 
the  light  of  either  will  be  refracted  into  a  colored  bow,  differing 
from  that  of  the  last  experiment  only  in  breadth  and  the  faiatuess 
of  its  colors. 

Remarks.  This  two  latter  experiments  demonstrate,  that  the 
light  of  the  fixed  stars  and  of  the  primary  and  secondary  plaoets 
differs  not,  by  the  analysis  of  refraction,  from  that  of  U»e  sua :  » 
question  which  has  been  qoQsidered  of  some  importance.  In  the 
same  manner  may  be  examined  the  light  of  the  glow-*worm^  light* 
uing,  the  phosphori,  &c. 


EXPERIMENTS  XXL,    &c. 

I 

If  day-light  be  adinitted  into  a  darkened  chamber  throng  a 
small  round  aperture  in  the  window-shutter,  and  it  be  viewed,  as  ia 
the  last  experiments,  at  any  convenient  distance,  a  brilliant  circular 
iris  will  be  produced,  as  in  those  experiments ;  for  this  purpose  a 
circular  piece  of  lead-paper  or  thin  sheet-lead,  perforated  with  the 
opening  required,  and  fitted  to  the  socket  of  a  scioptic  ball*  is  very, 
well  adapted ;.  and  the  plano-convex  or  conical  shape  of  the .  Jeiit;^ 
cular  prism  is  very  appropriate  to  these  and  other  experiments,  in 
which  the  object  is  viewed  through  the  ptiam,  because  by  pUeiog 
the  eye  close  to  the  plane  side  and  the  apex  of  the  oooe.  m  a  c&« 
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rection  conceiitrical  to  the  object,  a  wider  field  of  vision  is  com* 
manded. 

Remarks.  Io  the  manner  of  the  present  experiment^  the  first 
tMelve  of  the  preceding  experiments,  and  many  others,  may  be  per- 
formed by  transmitted  light,  by  means  of  objects  perforated  in  thin 
sheet-lead  and  adapted  to  the  socket  of  a  scioptic  ball,  or  similar 
opening  in  a  wmdow-shutter ;  and  these  experiments  differ  from 
the  former  principally  in  the  circumstances  of  superior  brilliancy 
of  the  spectra  and  the  inverted  order  of  their  colors. 

To  describe  all  the  experiments  of  which  this  instrument  is  ca- 
pable would  be  impossible ;  the  foregoing  are,  however,  sufficient 
to  illustrate  its  powers,  and  to  conduct  to  others.  What  is  here 
performed  by  the  refraction  of  lenticular  prisms  may  be  also  accom- 
plished by  the  reflection  of  similar  mirrors ;  add  to  which  the 
other  figures  of  the  lenticular  prisms  before  indicated,  and  a  similar 
variety  of  annular  prisms,  and  the  variation  of  which  the  chroma- 
scope  is  susceptible,  from  the  simple  hand-glass  to  its  combination 
with  other  optical  instruments,  and  a  new  and  wide  field  is  opened 
for  dioptrical  experiment,  adapted  equally  to  instructive  amusement 
and  the  advancement  of  science* 

U])on  the  whol6  it  has  appeared,  that  whether  we  examine  colors 
experimentally  by  the  composition  of  the  inherent  or  reflected 
toiors  of  pigments,  or  by  the  transient  or  refracted  colors  of  the 
prism  they  still  present  the  same  uniform  relations ;  such  also  is 
the  result  of  a  like  investigation  of  the  transmitted  colors  of 
transparent  liquids,  by  an  instrument  constructed  for  the  purpose, 
of  hollow  glass  wedges,  filled  *with  colored  liquids,  and  graduated 
so  as  to  denote  the  quantity  of  color  in  the  light  transmitted  at  each 
division  of  the  wedges.  By  means  of  this  instrument  we  are  enabled 
to  compound  braids  of  colored  light  in  an  achromatic  or  neutral  state, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  determine  numerically  the  quantity  of  each 
primary,  &.c.  which  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  colorless  ray. 
We  are  enabled  by  the  same  instrument  to  ascertain  the  proportion 
of  each  of  the  primaries  which  constitute  any  given  hue,  shade,  or 
tint  of  color,  6cc.  and  have  therefore  denominated  it  vl  chromameter 
<or  color-gauge,  of  which  only  by  tiie  way,  having  already  protracted 
these  remarks,  8cc.  beyond  the  proper  limits  of  an  Appendix. 
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12th  February i  1820: 

Siii^lt.ob«l«i£a.tD  a.iC8«latiDa.o£thaHai»eof.&ai»«nt>ti»8, 
passed  on  the  Ist  of  M^^»  1^]^^  directing,  <<  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  transmit  to' Congress  at  ari  early  period  in  the  next 
session,  a  generaL$ta|ep^«o£  ths^con^fi)  of  t^e  Bank  of  the 
United  States  and"  it's' offices,  similar  to  the  return  made  to  him  by 
the  Bank;  and  a  statement  exhibiting  as  nearly  as  may  be  practica* 
ble,  tKe  aSiotwit  of  Capital  invested  in  the  different  chartered  banks 
in  the  several  states  and.th^^^dittidct.of.  Gokimbiay  the  amount  of 
notes  issued  by  those  banks  and  in  circulation,  the  public  and  pri- 
vate deposits  in  them,  the  amount  of  loans  and  discounts  made 
by  them,  and  remaining  unpaid^  an<Lthe  total  quantity  of  specie 
they  possess;  and  also  to  report  such  measures  as,  in  his  opinion^ 

may  be  ewi^4^^f  ^  W^^%  ^M'  ^f^^.^  p^i^fietij;;  ^ntity  of 
gold  and  sOveir  coin  iri  t£e  iTnited  States,  or  to  supply  a  circulating 
medium,  in  place  of  specie,  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  the  coun* 
tryi  and  within  the  power  of 'thtf  government ;"  I  have  the  honor 
to  submit  the  subjoined  report  and  statements. 

Statement  A  exhibits  the  condition  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  and  its  offices,  on  the  Sp^^  o/^September,  1819. 

Statement  B  exhibits  the  amount  of  bank  capital  authorised  by 
law^  during  the  years  1814,  1^8^^  1816,  and  ISlTr    As  this 
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statement  is  founded  upon  the  applications  made  to  the  Treasury 
un<fer  the  acts  imposing  stamp  duties,  it  is  believed  to  be  substan- 
tially correct.  The  average  dividends  upoii  wJiich  the  stamp  duty 
was  paid,  during  those  years,  amounted  to  about  1^  per  cent,  upon 
the  nominal  amount  of  capital  j  it  is,  however,  a  matter  of  general 
notcftriety,  that  the  dividends  upon  bank  capital,  actually  paid,  ex- 
ceeded that  rate.  If  it  is  assumed,  that  the  dividends  declared  and 
upon  which  the  duty  was  paid,  amounted,  during  those  years,  to 
If)  per  cent.,  then  the  capital  actually  paid  in  the  year  1817, 
instead  of  being  more  than  125,000,000  dollars,  as  it  is  exhibited 
in  statement  B,  will  be  found  to  be  about  94,000,000  dollars;  but, 
_tvhen  it  is  recollected  that  after  the  first  payment  required  by  the 
charters  of  the  different  banks,  they  have  generally  gone  into  ope- 
ration, it  is  probable  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  remain- 
ing payments  have  added  nothing  to  their  active  capital.  This 
fact  being  assumed,  and  a  deduction  being  made  of  the  amount  of 
permanent  accommodation  enjoyed  by  the  stockholders,  in  their 
respective  banks,  the  active  bank  capital  of  the  United  States  may 
be  fairly  estimated  at  a  sum  not  exceeding  75,000,000  dollars. 
That  these  deductions  ought  to  be  made,  in  an  attempt  to  ascertain 
the  real  amount  of  bank  capital,  cannot,  it  is  presumed,  be  contest- 
ed. If  a  stockholder  to  the  amount  of  10,000  dollars  has  a  per- 
manent accommodation  in  the  bank  of  8,000  dollars,  he  has,  in  fact, 
but  2,000  of  capital  in  the  bank.  This  is  equally  true  when  a 
pdrtidn  of  his  subscription  has  been  paid  with  his  own  note,  how- 
ever well  indorsed:  so  long  as  the  note  remains  unpaid,  it  adds 
nothing  to  the  real  capital  of  the  bank. 

*  Such,  it  is  believed,  has  been'the  process  by  which  the  capital 
bf  most  of  the  banks  has  been  formed,  which  have  been  incorpo- 
rated since  the  commencement  of  the  late  toar.  Since  that  period^ 
hanks  have  been  incorporated^  not  because  there  was  capital  seeking 
investment;  not  because  the  places  where  they  were  established  had 
tommerce  and  nianufactures  which  required  their  fostering  aids 
hut  because  men  without  active  capital  wanted  the  means  of  obtain^ 
tng  loansy  which  their  standing  in  the  community  would  not  com-- 
mandfroTfi  banks  or  individuals  having  real  capital  and  established 
credit.  Hence,  the  multiplicity  of  local  banks,  scattered  over  the 
face  of  the  country,  in  particular  parts  of  the  Union;  which,  by  the 
depreciation  of  their  paper,  have  levied  a  tax  upon  the  communities 
ix>ithin  the  pale  of  their  influence,  exceeding  the  public  contribtUions 
paid  by  them. 

^  Statement  C  presehts  the  condition  of  the  state  banks  from 
which  returns  have  been  received,  or  have  been  transmitted  by  the 
Secretaries  of  State  of  different  states,  in  conformity  with  the 
f^'cjuest  of  the  Treasury  Department.  By  comparing'this  state- 
ment with  statement  B,  it  will  be  perceived  that  it  is  very  imper- 
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fe^t.  Independently  of  the  baidcs  wliich  have  been  created  since  the 
jear  1817^  it  will  be  discovered  that  hanklcapital  to  the  amount  of 
luore  than  ]  S^OQOiOQQ  dollars,  comprehended  in  statement  B^  is 
not  embraced  in  it.  As  the  ainount  of  banl^  capital  exhibited  in 
statement  C,  is  72,000,000  dollars,  and  its  specie  9,828,000,  the 
whole  specie  possessed  by  the  state  banks  may  be  estimate4  at 
12,250,000  dollars  i  if  to  this  sum  be  added  the  specie  in  the 
possession  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States  and  its  offices*  the 
specie  capital  of  all  the  banks  in  the  United  States  may  be  estimat- 
ed at  15,500,000  dollars.  There  s^re  no  mean^  of  ascertaining, 
with  any  degree  of  precisipn,  the  amount  of  specie  in  circulatioa^ 
it  is  probable)  boweyer,  that  it  doe^  not  exceed  4,50p,000  dollars.  ' 
A$;suining  this  amount  to  be  pearly  correct,  the  whole  metallic 
currency  of  the  Union  may  be  estimated  at  20,000,000  dollars. 
Applying  th^  same  rule  for  ascertaining  the  circulation  of  the 
banKS,  not  embraced  by  statement  C,  which  has  been  employed  to 
determine  their  specie,  the  whole  amount  of  bank  notes  in  circular 
tion  may  be  estimated  at  46,000,000  dollars.  Ic  is  probable, 
however,  that  this  estimate  is  too  high;  as,  according  to  the  genera} 
practice  of  banks,  all  notes  issued  are  considered  in  circulation, 
\vhich  are  not  in  the  possession  of  the  bank  by  which  they  were 
issued.  A  reasonable  deduction  being  made  from  the  notes  sup* 
posed  to  be  in  circulation^  but  which  are  in  fact  in  the  possession 
of  other  banks,  it  is  probable  that  the  actual  circulation  both  of 
paper  and  specie,  is  less  at  this  time  than  4>5|000,000  dollars.  By 
the  sa^e  mode  of  calculation,  the  whole  amount  of  disQOiints  may 
te  estimated  at  156,000,000  dollars. 

The  destruction  or  loss  of  the  returns  made  to  the  Treasury, 
before  the  year  1816,  by  the  banks  in  which  the  public  money  .wa# 
deposited,  prevents  any  satisfactory  comparison  being  draws 
between  their  condition  before  and  since^that  period^  Comparative 
statements,  however,  have  been  received  from  sixteen  banks  in 
different  parts  of  the  UnioUji  showing  their  situation  on  the  SOtb 
day  of  September,  in  the  years  1813,  1815,  and  1819.  By  state- 
ment P  it  appears  that  those  banks,  at  the  first  period,  with  a  capir 
tal  of  6,903,262  dollars,  and  with  3,059,140  dollars  of  specie  ixk 
their  vaults,  circulated  6,845,344  dollars  of  their  notes,  and  dis- 
counted to  the  amount  of  12,990,975  dollars:  at  the  second  period, 
their  capital  was  8,852,371  dollars ;  specie^  1,693,918  doUara^^ 
circulation,  9,944,757  dollars;  and  discounts,  15,727,218  dollars; 
and  at  the  third  period,  their  capital  was  9,711,960  dollars;  speci<g(|^ 
1,726,065  dol^afs;  (circulation,  4,259,234  dollars;  ^nd  discounts, 
12,959,590  dollars*     . 

3y  statement  B,  already  referred  to,  it  has  been  shovvn,  tliat,ia 
the  year  1814^  the  nominal  bank  capital  ia  the  United  States  ^x^ 
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ceeded  dO|OOa»000^  doUars.  It  is  understood,  that  s^  latge  addi&>n 
«r^s  made  to  it,  in  that  year,  in  several  of  the  states.  If  it  be  ad- 
jnitted  that  such  addition  amounted  to  i5,000»000  dollars,  the 
bank  capital  in  operation,  in  the  year  181St  may  be  stated  at 
i55,000,000  dollars.  Allowing  to  this  capital  the  same  amount 
of  specie,  circulation,  and  discounts,  as  Mras  comparatively; possessed 
by  the  banks  comprehended  in  statement  D,  the  estimate  will  be, 
^ecie  23,000,000  dollars,  circulation  62,000,000  dollars,  and 
discounts  117,000,000  dollars.  In  1815,  the  bank  capital  had 
increased  to  88,000,000  dollars;  whilst,  upon  the  same  principle 
of  calculation,  the  specie  would  have  been  estimated  at  16,500,000 
dollars,  circulation  at  99,000,000  dolkrs,  and  discounts  at 
150,000,000  dollars.  Applying  this  principle  to  the  125,000,000 
dollars  of  bank  capital  in  operation,  during  the  year  1819,  Ae 
specie  possessed  by  aU  the  banks  would  amount  to  21,500,000 
doUars,  circulation  53,000,000  dollars,  and  discounts  157,000,000 
dollars. 

The  last  results,  with  the  exception  of  the  discounts,  very  mate^ 
rially  differ  from  dicse  which  have  been  obtained  by  the  mode  of 
calculation  previously  adopted.  They,  nevertheless,  furnish  mate» 
rials  which  may  be  useful  in  the  progress  of  this  enquiry.  From 
them  the  following  deductions  may  be  drawn : 

l$t.  That,  in  the  year  1818,  the  circulation  of  bank  notes  was 
fiearly  equal  to  die  bank  capital: 

;  2d.  That,  in  the  year  1815,  it  exceeded  the  capital  by  one-eighths 
>  Sd«  That,  in  the  year  1819,  it  was  less  than  the  capital  nearly  in 
the  proportion  of  1  to  2.5 : 

.  4th.  That,  whilst  the  apaount  of  bank  capital  has  increased  since 
as  13  from  65  to  1^5.  millions;  the  metallic  basis,  upon  wUdk 
the  circulation  of  notes  is  founded,  has  decreased  in  the  proportion 
0f  15.5  to  28 ;  being  equal  to  44»6  per  cent. : 
.  5th.  ITiat  flie  circulation  of  notes^in  the  year  1819,  in  propom 
don  to  the  specie  in  the  possession  of  the  banks,  exceeded  that  o£ 
1613,  25.9  percent.: 

6th.  That,  in  the  year  1813,  the  discounte,  in  proportion  to  the 
bank  capital  employed,  exceeded  those  of  1815,  in  the  ratio  of  18 
|o  17,  and  those  of  1819,  in  the  ratio  of  18  to  12 : 
.  7th.  That  the  increase  of  bank  notes  in  circulation,  between  the 
years  1813  and  1815,  exceeded  the  increase  of  discounts  during 
tb^  same  period  by  4,000,000  dollars  ;  whilst  the  specie,  in  the 
muhs  of  the  banks,  was  diminished  1 1,000,000  dollars  : 
.  8th.  That,  whilst,  between  the  years  1815  and  1819,  an  addkie« 
of  37,000>000  dollars  has  been  made  to  the  nominal  bank  capkal^ 
but  6,000,000  dollars  have  been  added  to  the  aggregate  anaouat  of 
discpiiiits^  , 
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Ilk  f^robaUe,  diati  between  die  year  1811  and  the  year  i%lf^,  a 
considenfale  addition  was  mode  to  the  paper  dcculatioti  of  die 
eoftintry.     From  a  return  of  the  former  bank  of  the  Umted  States^ 
made  to  the  Treasury  in  180^,  it  appears,  diat,  with  15,800^0 
doUars^of  specie,  it  circulated  only  4,7B7,00O  dollars  of  notes. 
Another  return  made  in  1810   shows  its  condition  was  not  mate- 
ckQy  changed.    Shortly  after  the  expiration  of  its  chatter,  baiik 
Oa^tal^  to  a/goeat  amtfunt,  was  incorporated  in  some  of  the  states* 
'Tbtt  expenditmes  produced  by  the  war,  which  wa»d<sclaredin  1^12^ 
without  doubts  contrHmted,  in  some  degf ee,  to>  pvoduce  the  differ^ 
9B£&  between  the  condition  of  the  sixteen  banks-  already  referred 
tost   and   that  of  the    former  bank  of  the   United   States.      If 
itbe  admitted,   however,  that  the  circulation  in  1818   was  not 
ssdundant,  itnmst  have  become  excessive  in  1315.     An  increase 
itfthe  cmnrenof^  in  ike  space  ofimoyears^  in  the  proportion  of  99 
$&JS^y  even  if  it  had  been  *«>bMy  metallicy  could  not  heeoe  failed  to 
have  produced  a  very  great  depreciation  ;  buty  when  it  is  considered 
that,  n9t  only  the-  increase^  but  ^  uohok  eircukition  eonskt^d  of 
paper,  not  convertiUe  into  speeid  some  idea  <fits  deprecmtion^  mmf 
ief^Tmedi    The  depreciation,  however,  was  not  uniform  in  every 
pactof  tholifnion.     The  variation  in  the  degree  dP  depredatien 
depended  not  only  upon  the  greater  issues  of  banks'  in  one  sectlcM 
mi  the^nationn^  than  in  others ;  but,  also^  upon  the  focal  advantages 
which  they  enjoyed  as  to  commerce.  It  is  impossible  to  detei^minei 
wodi  precision^  where  the  most  excessive  issue  of  bank  notes  occur- 
Md\    Statement  £,  which  exhibits*  the  rate  of  exchange  between 
the  principal  cities  to  the  east  of  this  place  and  London,  and'  di6 
pm»  of  bUls  at  New  York  upon  Boston,  Philadelphia^  and  Bald- 
nmey  during  the-  years   1818,    1844,   181^^  and  1816|  maybe 
eoasid^psd  presumpdve  evidence  of  that  fiHSt.     So^far  asit  eaU 
be  relied  upon  for  that*  purpose,  Baltimore  was  the  point  of  greajt^ 
eft^^prectatibn  among  the  above-^mentioned  pla<%s.'     This  is  pro- 
littblyanie  *,  as  it-  is  bmrwn  tilat  the  banks  in  that  place  made 
greater  advances  to  the  government  in  the  loans  which  it  obtained 
dating  the  late' war,  in  proportion  to  their  capital,  than  those  of 
Philad^lpbiaj  N^w  York  and  Bostdn.      But  the  greatest  depr^db* 
tion  of  the  currency  existed  in  the  interior  states,  where  the  issues 
wer^  not  only  excessive^  but  wiiere  their  relation  to  the  commer- 
^Ifetdee'  jfreatly  aggravated  the  effects  of  that  exceis. 

'  TllisiStatQmenf  mayalso^assfstin  es^plaining  the  cause  of  tbe 
necessity  whkh  exikedrin'18t4  for  the  suspension  of  spede  pay  meMt^ 
ll3f*^the-banfcs. '  "Ptotn-  the  commencement  ef«  the  war  until  that 
•vei^j-^-ldrge'amoiittt  ctf^spede  was  taken  out  of  the  United  State* 
l^  ^irie^'Sflie  of  <£^8iiH^governm«rt  bills,  at  a  <Kscount  fifeqnentlr'df 
m>m  15  to  20  per  cent.  Immediately  after  the  suspensioil)'  mey 
commanded  a  premium  in  those  places  where  the  banks  had  sus^ 
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pMd^  |isi]|i9^Qt»  w)uc)i  gt^9Uy  rQ9e  to  00  per  CQ«t.  i  whilM  at 
BfiitdP.fli^^  riPf«isme4  9t  a  (Jm^oubi  of  almit  iii^  pear  oeat*  i^U  F«b« 

.  Wtoti^T)9r  c&ay  b]^i^«  be^  tih^  degree  of  (lefwedsitioa  of.  Ae  eut- 
i|^l^  lA  }815^it  com^i^ue^  to  augioem  throughoiu  the  first.  %\m, 
4»9fldi.9  9^  tb(9  year  Idl6»  if  the  iiate  of  exchange  with  Londoo  if 
QODsid^^ei  ee^qlwi^^e  eiid^iieoof  ttot  fact  The  e:(ce§iive  impoH 
t?llifH)»  «li  %^9h  fx^erebandUeduriogthat  periods  and  in  the  fw^ 
oedsQg  )^axi.  mi^l  ^deed  aceoiiritft»r  the  incnea^  of  pnemiltfll 
p^  upo))^  flerlvig  biU6j^  aod  ^as,  probably,  coo  of  the  priimipfd 
caxMe^  q£  k«  TW  gireafc  ftuo^iiiatiotia  whkh  ocflHtx^  in  tbs  ktter 
jMk  o£  that  pe$ip4  ftiiffti^ .  some  f eaaoii^  bo^vevest  for .  a^fibing 
UiOi}i»iH  some  degree^  to  ehange3;is  the  value  of  i^e  ciunreocy»  la 
yfiMk  d^eiv  pr^ce  wa$  ealoiil^t^,  rather  ^imk  to  the  ordimicy  priav 
^iplg^  Qie«^i|g!&«  It  is.more  probable  that  the  ciirie9oy>  in  thoae 
pbici^.wHire  ^  waa.QPt  conreiAibkt.iote  specie^  fluctuated  in  vahi^ 
;i$;co«diog/tp.the  efi^itis  whiob  trereiinade,  in  parttcukr.  p^ea^  to  ipm^ 
]M^  fof :  i^e  veflMof^ioR  of  specie  payments^  tha»  tbat  die  balance  of 
papiiwita betweeo  the  tivro  c()itfitriei8.$ho(ild,haiie  vaaried  to  auch  aa 
«i%»ltaft  ilind»c«ted  by  the  sudden  inriatfiioBawhishiOa^tirxed'.duinlng 
tiMt  period  in.^e^i^e  ofeKcbai^.  .So  fa;  af.  these  fluetmitionsiwe 
wnribaUeito.tbe.euiicenii^ in  wh«:h  the late ofrexcbaoge ^waadeteo- 
aaiiie<i»a,Q004iderabteiappreeial»oniOf  that  cuneocy^  tx)ok  plac;eis 
tbO'lait  mpQlb^  offd»e,ye^:  16 IS^  Erjem  that  pefiod  until  the*  pi)8»> 
seflft  time»  the  circulation  ha&  xapidiy  ^iminiahedi^  anLaU  the  caub 
]j|«idifQt  tq  a» jdofsreaismg' .curi^mcy  .We  been)  f^t  b;  evar^  past 
&thfiL  Union,  expept  an, ^nue  of  the  eastern  states.. . 

. .  XE|.as  jiremuflyi  s|:«ted>  the,  circubtion  of  lftl5  be  admbteA  to 
tMitheiame9iht;V«W|ttiMd: to  effect  the  eiMohanges.of.tbo  Qommimiif 
¥0^  lw:iiitiy|  aind  adirajitage^adad  ihat^  mjbe  yearia8l5>  that'.oir«f> 
iMioor  Mms^ .enUiei^ed  lo  89^QMi00O: dcllaxa*  whioh.muii  in-aome 
degree*  ^,iigfnented  in  1)^1^  tb^  extent  of  the  dixmiuitioniof  thietoim' 
pocyi  ini^ispaeeof  three.yoaii^mayilietpereeiiEed.  Botit.ia>pflohaf 
l^  tbait  .thoouimMyi  in  i Ad  &.  eMaeded^ 99«aQ0ii0Q(h  doUure.  l»he 
l^anhf^  uponjivhQaftaknation.tbaljestaimMa^  is  foiMidffii^ineps  eateh» 
lilbe^ata.  pe9i^«(d  .iidiea  the  pinacttceof  diipenstn^wiibvtbffe^qi^ 
ment  of  those  portions  of  their  cs^italiafiiQg  ductalterstheyc^wMi; 
lilftQiOpjifisitiQn,  ha4i  note  be»  geii«raUy.  ianrodttc^  Soatw  a6  tUem 
didoimtt  suspend  apoqie  payoienisc  dufing  the  geiiMaheuapeiMMi|; 
labeiVieit  ^efge  ^mQiigithe.'.firat  to  t^^tflamithem^  aoddsmoMtttnn^ 
l|lBaijti»  the  preaentftiQie*  It  caqhotibaieaEpBCtedrtbatzfaanka^iarhia^ 
^pintsnttt^ejBtton.dnBing^the  twar^.and.a^iMr  il»e>  genciai>a]M9MSi» 
MGtJbjid  ocenrped^^weae,  eeoducted^ with.an .eii{iiali4stgMsiofr  pnai^ 
deMeiaik^icia^umapfiiEtkvw.  A.  icasonal^^  ailpvaacet  Mog-naede 
km  hmAia»tmkB^aipfkmAiti>  :bei.khdiculatmi(  atv  ite:  fieraod^.  Ipit 
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which  \fhrty  in  facti  in  the  possession  of  other  baidn,  aild  for  the 
ex^ss  of  issues  beyond  the  estimate,  the  circulation  nuiy,  it^^lub^ 
lieved,  be  safely  calculated  at  not  less  than  110,000,000  dolhm; 
The  paper  circulation  in  181S  has  been  estimated  at  68,000,000  tfiol* 
hrs.   At  that  period,  however,  gold  and  silver  formed  a  substaotiad 
part  of  the  currency.  The  condition  of  the  old  bank  of  the  Unfted 
States,  in  1810,  and  of  the  sixteen  banks  in  I^IS^  proves  that  the 
demand  for  specie  from  the  vaults  of  the  banks  was  inconnderabte^ 
It  is,  therdbre,  probable,  that  the  '  whole  circulation  of  .181S' 
amounted  to  70,000,000  dollars.     In  181^,  it  is  estimated  to  hiiv^ 
iWn  to  1 10,000,000  ddlars,  and  this  amount  was  ^ebably-  aiq^ 
mented  in  1816.     At  die  close  of  1819,  it  has  been,  estimfttefd, 
upon  data  believed  to  be  substantiaUy  correct,  at  45,O00i000  d6k> 
lars.    According  to  these  estimaiest  the  currency  <^the  United  8ta^^ 
haSf  in  the  space  of  three  years,  Iwen  reduced Jrom  llO^OOOfiOOi0 
45,000,000  dollars:     T^is  reduaion  exceeds  ^h/^nine  per^ccni^  ^ 
th&mhcie  circulation  of  1815^    The  feet  that  die  currency  in  1815 
and  1816  was  depreciated  has  not  senribly  diimnished  die  eiect 
Upon  the    community,    of  this   great    and  sudden^  reductioif. 
Whatever  was  the  degree  of  its  depreciation,  it  was  slitf  tite  m0i^ 
t^aee  of  value.     It  determined  the  priee  of  labor,  tai  of :  aM  iSht 
podperty  of  the    community.      A  change  io  violent  could  nUt 
fail^  under  the  most  favorable  auspices  in  other  respe^  tb  pt^ 
dooe  much  distress,  to  check  the  ardor  of  enterprise,  and  seri* 
oudy  to  affect  the  productive  energies  of  die  nation.    The  reduc* 
tioft  was,^in  fact,  commenced  under  favorableiiuspieies.    Dtnrii^ 
the  year    1817  and    die  greater  part  of  1818,  all  die  sutj^Uis 
produce  of  the  country  comnianded,  in  foreign  markets^  higher 
places  than  ordinary.    The  ntte  of  foreign  atchatige  aflRxrded  no 
kMhicement  for  the  exportation  of  specie  for  the'purp^df  'cBs« 
duirging  debts  previously  contracted.    The  only  dctSn,  to  whidl 
•the  metallic  currency  was  subject,  was  die  demand  for  it,  for -die 
piosectttion  of  trade  to  the  East  Indies  and  to  China.  In  this  trade» 
apecie  being  the  principal  commodity,  and  indispetttaUe  to  its  pr»- 
aeci^n,  die  amount  exported  during  diose  years  was  terj  grea^ 
«id  seriously  affected  the  amount  of  circulation,  by  compelmig  i£e 
innks  to  diminish  dieir  discounts. 

-  NoMridistanding  die  ilrains  for  this  commerce  during  Aese 
jmn  was  unusually  large,  every  odier  df cumstance  was  ftvorabie  to 
Ae  restoration  of  the  currency  to  a  sound  ^ta^,  widr  the  least 
fossiUe  distress  to  die  community.  The  capacity  of  the  couiiarj 
€0  dii^me  a  large  portion  of  the  debts  contracted  widk*  banki^ 
tad  wUcn  had  occasioned  their  exceisive  issues,  was  greater 
ffaan  at  Miy  former  period,  and  than  it  piobaUj  will  be  again  fbr-a 
lapse  of  twcessive  ytars*    The  eibrt  toiumce  the  amoititt  of 
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currtncy.  during  tboie  yean*  tbough  sucoetif ol  to  a  cimtidmUt 
dtgne,  was  not  puisued  with  sufficient  earaettness.  In  the  Utfemr 
put  of  1B18»  when  the  price  of  the  piincq>al  articles  of  Americitfi 
production  had  fallen  nearly  fifty  per  cent,  in  fore^n  markets ; 
when  the  merchant,  needed  the  aid  of  additional  loans  to  sustain 
him  against  the  losses  which  he  had  incurred  by  the  sudden  reduc* 
tton  in  the  price  of  the  commodities  he  had  exported;  he  was 
caUed  upon  to  discharge  loans  previously  contracted*  The  agrieul- 
^urist)  who  saw  his  income  reduced  below  his  indiqpensaUe 
.suQcessities ;  the  manufacturer)  who  was  not  only  struggling  against 
foreign  competition^  but  who  saw  the  sale  ot  bos  manufactuies 
jredttced  by  the!  incapacity  of  his  customers  to  buy;  in  fact  all 
classes,  of  uie  community^  under  circumstances  so  adverse  to  the 
/command  of  funds»  were  subjected  to  curtailments  wherever  they 
iiad  obtained  discounts. 

,  All  int^ligent  writers  upon  currency  agree  that  where  it  is 

decreasing  in  amount^  poverty  and  misery,  must  ^prevail.    The 

^correctness  of  the  opinion  is  too  manifest  to  require  proof. .  The 

united  voice  of  the  nation  attests  its  accuracy.    Js  there  is  no 

rfic^ded  example  in  ihe .  historj/  of  tuUiens  oj  a  reduction  ^the 

cfm^enof  so  rapid  and  so  ewtensive^  so,  but  Jem  examples  htxe 

ioccurred  of  digress  so  general  and  so  severe  as  thai  which  has  heen 

js^hibitediathe  United  States.    To  the  evils  of  a  decreasing  cur- 

jrepcy  are  si^eradded  those  of  a  deficient  currency*   But«  notirith* 

.  .staoding  it  is  deficient^  it  is  still  depreciated.    In  several  of  the 

.states^  the  gre^^t  mass  of  the  circulation  is  not  even  ostensibly 

.convertible  into  specie  at  the  will  of  the  holder.    Durii^^tbe 

^eater  part  of  the  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the  .resumption  of 

specie  payments^  th^  convertibility  of  bank  notes  into  specie  hiS 

been  rather  nominal  than  real  in  the  largest  portion  of  the  Unioo. 

.On   the   part    of  the   banks,  mutual  weakness  had  producs^ 

mutual  forb^aianc^.    The  extensive  diffusion  of  bank  stock  amoi^ 

the  great  boidjr  of  the  ^tizens  in  most  of  the  states  had  pio<bii^ 

the  same  forbearance  among  individuals*    To  demand  spede  ^f 

the  banksy  when  it  was  known  that  they  were  unable  to  pay,  vras 

.tp  destroy  their  own  interests,  by  destroying  the  credit  pf  .the 

banks  in  which  the  productive  portion  of  their  property^  was 

invested.    In .  favor  of  foibearance,  was  also  added  the  influencie 

^of  the  great  mass  of  bank  debtors*    Every  dollar  in  specie  dr^wn 

^t  of  the  t^nks,  especially  for  exportation,  induced  the  necesMty 

Jfi£.  curtailments.    To  this  portion  of  the  community,  all  qlW 

J^lis  wereli^,  when  compared  with  the  impmous. demands  of 

rjtv^ikg.   .Their  exertions. to  prevent. the  drain  qf  specie  in  tb^ 

jicissession  of  those  who.  controlled  their  destiny,'  e^s^led.  the 

maygjnkude  of,  the  ^ils  whic^^^e  to  W  avoided.    Inmost  parts 
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tf  die  tJnidnv  chU  forced  «tfrte  tvf  thitigr  it  pal^slng  ^^Hf.  Tft^ 
CMirertibility  of  bdHk  liot^s  into  speciti  Is  betdfffixig  tel^t  Vter^v^t 
iir  is  ostensible  tf  public  opiitldn  tides  not  eorrect  the  etil  ift 
those  states  wbei^  tliis  eofivertiblUty  is  not  even  osteilisibfe)  it  i7)rill 
be  the  imperious  duty  of  ihoee  who  afe  invested  with  the  pd\^r  6f 
c«vrecrtion  to  app^jr  tne  appropriate  remedy. 

As  the  currency  is^  at  leftst  in  some  parts  of  the  Union,  depre- 
ciated, it  must)  in  those  parts,  suffer  a  further  reduction  bxefore  it 
becomes  sound.  The  nation  must  continue  to  suffer  until  this  ie 
eActed*  After  die  currency  shall  be  reduced  to'  the  amoitnt 
which,  when  the  present  quantity  of  the  precious  metdls  is  disttiti 
boted  among  the  raridus  nations  of  the  world,  in  proportfaMi  tn 
Aeif  respective  excfhangeable  values,  shall  be  assigned  ta>  the 
United  States ;  when  time  shall  have  regulated  the  pnce  of  tabot^ 
and  of  commodities,  according  to  that  amount,  and  when  JM* 
existing  engagements  shstll  have  been  adjusted^  the  sufFeftngs  from 
a  depreciated,  decreasing,  and  deficient  currency.  Will  be  termii 
nated.  Individnal  and  public  prosperity  will  gradually  revite*, 
and  the  productive  energies  oi  the  nation  resume  their  accustomed 
actitity.  But  new  changes  in  the  curreiiey,  and  circumstinee^ 
ad^rse  to  the  perpetuity  of  the  general  prosperity,  itiay  relasbnaU^ 
be  estpecfed  to  ocour.  So  far  as  these  changes  depend  updn  the 
Mttency,  their  recurrence^  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  disturb  the 
prosperity  of  the  nation,  wouH  be  efiecf  ually  prevented,  if  It  could 
be  rendered  purely  metallic.  In  that  event,  we  should  always 
retain  that  proportion  of  tlie  precious  ihetail^  which  our  exchange- 
able commodities  bear  to  those  of  other  nations.  The  currencf 
H^o^ld  seldom  be  either  redundant  or  deficient,  to  an  extent  that 
Would  seriously  aflTect  the  interests  of  society.  But  when  the 
ddVency  is  me^Uic,  and  paper  convertS>!e  into  specie,  changes  to 
Sdch  an  extent,  it  is  believed,  #itl  frequentljr  occur. 

The  establi^ment  of  banks'  which  are  resthnhed  from  issuing 
notes  of  small  denomination^,  furnishes  greiat  facilities  for  the 
transmission  of  money,  and  increaises  the  efiteiency  of  the  capttsd 
subject  to  their  Control,  to  the  eitent  of  tlie  credit  employed  b^ 
lAlem.  The  degree  of  facility  afforded  by  them  fot  the  trahsporta^ 
tidtt  or  transmission  of  money,  depends  upoh  the  extent  of  coun- 
try within  which  their  notes  circulate,  and  preserve  a  value  equiVa^ 
lent  to  specie.  Ordinarily,  this  extent  is  determined  by  the 
kltefior  trade  of  the  countiry;  they  wiM  circnktte  thrbu^  4e 
^Irtiole  exteiit  of  country,  the  produce  of  which  h  carried  for  sde 
i&  the  place  of  their  establishment.  If  they  are  estabfislufd  otHj^ 
iti  the  principal  commercial  city  of  the  nation,  their  -notes- wm 
circulate  through  the'wtiole  extent  of  its  territory,  and  afibrd  ffie 
gtieatest  pos^ble  faciHfyfbr  tlie  tmnsmissioh  of  money.    IfAe^ 
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zm  esuUlshed  in  several  of  the  commercinl  eiciesi  their  tifCuhtiiMi 
will  be  circumscribed  by  the  sections  of  county,  the  mhabitonts 
of  which  trade  to  those  cities.  The  facility  for  transmittsng 
money  wiil  be  dimiuished  by  their  establishment.  But  if  banks 
should  be '  established  in  all  the  interior  towns,  this  facilit|' 
would  be  impaired  to  a  still  greater  degteew  In  that  CYent,  their 
notes  would  circulate  within  very  narrow  limits  ;  but  within  those 
limits  the  notes  ofv  the  banks  in  the  oommercial  cities  would  n6 
longer  form  part,  of  the  circulation.  Should  they  by  accident  be 
^rried  within  it,  the  first  individual  having  remittances  td  make^ 
and  into  who$e  hands^  they  might  come,  would  use  them  for  thaic 
purpose.  '     .        ' 

•  The  degree  of  credit  which  a  bank  ean  employ,  in  proportiofli 
to  its  capital,  depends  upon  a  variety  of  circumstances.  If  the 
community  reposes  great  confidence  in  the  prudence  and  integriftt 
of  those  who  direct  its  concerns ;  if  the  capital  employed  is  smaH 
in  proportion  tot  the  demand  for  the  transmission  oc  money ;.  if 
there  is  no  other  bank  whose  local  situation  repels  its  circulatiflR 
from  those  sections  of  country,  the  produce  of  which  is  ultimately 
carried  to  the  place  where  it  is  estabU^ed>  the  credit  whidi  *it 
will  be  ^te  to  employ  will  be  very  great*  Where  all  these 
bcilities  are  wanting,  the  extent  of  the  credit  which  it  wiH 
employ  will  be  very  inconsiderable.  The  additional  efficiency 
which,  in  the  latter  case,  will  be  imparted  to  capital  invested  in 
banks,  will,  it  is  believed,  not  countervail  the  evils  which  necesi^ 
sarily  result  from  their  establishment. 

AtnoDg  the  advantages  which  have  been  supposed  most  styongiy 
to  recon^mend  their  establishment,  especially  in  a  Cooamttntfty 
whpse  resources  are  rapidly  expanding,  their  capacky  suddenly  te 
ioci^ease  the  currency  to  the  utmost  demand  for  it,  hae  been 
considered  the  most  important. 

In, a  country  where  the  currency  is  purely  metallic,  no  ccHMide^ 
rable  addition  c^  be  made  to  .it,  without  giving,  at  the  tin^e  of  its 
ac«|uisitiQn,  articles  in  exchange  of  equal  value.  No  addition  en^ 
be  made  to  the  currency  without  afl^cting,  %o  the  extent  of  suck 
addition,  the  enjoyments  of  the  commu^ty.  The  amount  S9 
added  will,  to  the  same  extent,  diminish  the  quantity  of  artidea 
which  would  otherwise  be  imported  into  the  country  for  dooleatit 
consumption,  or  for  re-exportation. 

.  Ordinarily,  the  currency  of  one  cduiUry  will  not  be  exported  to 
aootl^r,  because  its  value  in  every  country  i&  nearly  the  same*  it 
will  not,  therefore,  like  other  commodities,  command  a  commeiw 
cial  profit  uf^on  exportation.  It  will  be  taken  from  one  countty 
tea«K^ther,^on]y  when  the  price  of  commodities  in  the  fomeris 
so  bigli  aa  to^  produce  a  lose  in  the  latter  equal  to  the  expense  si 
transporting  specie.     It  is  this  condition,  annexed  to  every  acqui- 
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tidohta  the  currency  of  a  state,  when  it  is  purdf  metallic,  of 
diminishing,  to  the  same  eittnt,  the  enjovments  of  tne  community,' 
which  afibrds  the  most  efficient  protection  ag^nst  its  becoming 
redundant.  It  is  equally  efficient  in  guarding  against  a  deficiencyi 
to  an  extent  that  can  seriously  affect  the  interest  of  the  community^ 
But  this  condition  is  not  annexed  tb  the  increase  of  the  currency, 
by  the  issue  of  bank  notes,  even  When  convertible  into  specie. 
The  notes,  by  which  the  currency  is  suddenly  augmented,  do  not, 
in  atly  degree,  diminish  the  enjoyments  of  the  community*  No 
equivalent  is,  by  such  issue,  transferred  to  another  community,  as 
is  invariably  done  when  an  acquisition  is  made  to  a  metallic  cur« 
rency.  "Wnenever  the  currency  can  be  augmented,  exempt  from 
such  transfer,  it  niust  be  subject  to  some  degree  of  fluctuation  in 
quantity.  Every  addition  made  to  the  currency  by  the  issue  of 
tank  notes,  changes  the  relatbn  which  previously  existed  between 
the  amount  of  the  currency,  and  the  amount  of  the  Commodities 
which  are  to  be  exchanged  through  its  agency. — ^Their  issue 
depends  not  upon  receiving,  in  exchange,  articles  of  equal  value ; 
but,  upon  the  pledge  of  a  credit  of  one  or  more  individuals,  to  the 
amount  of  such  issue.  No  evil  can  result  to  the  community  from 
the  advance  of  the  capital  of  a  bank  in  eitchange  for  the  credit  of 
individuals.  In  that  case,  no  addition  is  made  to  the  amount  of 
the  currency  previously  in  circulation.  It  is  perfectly  iiiimaterial 
to  society,  whether  this  capital  be  lent  by  individuals  or  by  corpo* 
-rations.  The  relation  between  the  currency  and  the  exchangeable^ 
commodities  of  the  state  is  not  disturbed.  But,  when  their  credit 
is  greatly  extended,  the,  currency  is  expanded,  and  that  relation  is 
deranged*  An  expansion  of  the  currency^  through  the  agency  of 
banks f  mil  generally  occur  only  in  periods  of  prosperity.  Dtiring 
such  periodsy  enterptise  mil  be  fosteredi  industry  stimulated ^  and 
the  comfort  atid  happiness  df  the  people  advanced  ivithout  thefac* 
titious  aid  of  an  eapansive  turrency.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  a  sudden  increase  of  the  currency  during  p&i^ds  of  prosperity , 
through  the  agency  of  bank  issues^  gives  additional  force  and  acti* 
vUy  to  the  national  enterprise.  Such  an  increase  mil  be  followed 
by  a  general  rise  in  the  value  of  all  articles^  especially  of  thote 
^hich  cannot  be  exported.  The  price  of  lands,  houses,  and  public 
stock  f  mil  be  augment^din  a  greater  degree  than  if  no  such  increase 
had  taken  place. 

'  If  these  prices  could  be  maintained  j  if  they  could  even  be  pro^ 
tected  against  sudden  reduction,  they  "^oould  be  cause  of  gratulatioH 
rather  than  of  complaint.  But  the  expansion  of  the  currency  by 
.the  issue  {^  paper,  in  a  period  of  prosperity,  will  inevitably  b& 
succeeded  by  its  contraction  in  periods  i^  adversity.  The  extenC 
to  which  the  currency  may  be  contracted,  through  the  agenc)r 
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c&  bank!)  <ie{$ends  upon  the  use    which   they  may  have  made 
of  their  credit.      The  excess  of    their    discounts  beyond   their 
capital  actually  paid,  determines  the  amount  of  the  credit  which 
they  have  employed  :    Thus,   in  1813,   the  capital  of  the  banks 
in  the  United  States  has   been  estimated  at  65,000,000  ds.,  and 
their  discounts  at  117,000,000  ds.      The  extent  to  which  their 
credit  was  then  employed  was  52,000,000  ds.  Their  circulation,  at 
the  same  period,  has  been  estimated  at  62,000,000  ds.  In  this  esti- 
mate no  allowance  was  made  for  notes  stated  to  be  in  circulation, 
bat  which  were  probably  in  the  possession  of  other  banks.     A 
reaisonable  deduction  being  made  on  that  account,  it  is  probable 
that  the  paper  circulation  did  not  much  exceed  52,000,000  ds.  But 
the  liability  of  the  banks  for  specie  was  equal  to  the  whole  amount 
of  noteis  represented  to  be  in  circulation,  besides  the  individual 
deposits..     To  meet  an  immediate  demand,   they  are  estimated  to 
hat«  had  28,000,000  ds.  in  specie.     If  the  deposits  of  individuals 
dhoUld  be  estimated  at  18,000,000  ds.  their  ultimate  means  of  meet- 
ing the  demand  of  62,000,000  ds.,  without  sacrificing  their  capital, 
would  con jiist  of  1 0,000,000  ds.  in  specie,  and  52,000,000  ds.  secured' 
by  thtf  notes  of  individuals  ;  this  sum  being  the  excess  of  their  dis- 
counts over  their  capital.      Under  ordinary  circumstances,  thje. 
bafsid  upon  which  the  credit  of  this  circulation  rested,  might  be 
considered  sufficient  to  sustain  it.  A  debt  of  1 17,000,000  ds.  could' 
not,  under  the  most  adverse  circumstances,  be  considered  inade- 
quate to  meet  one  of  52,000,000  ds.     But,  in  the  case  .of  currency/' 
the  capacity  to  ultimate  redemption  is  not  sufficient.    The  capa-^ 
city  to  redeem  it  as  it  is  presented  is  indispensable.     "Wlienever^ 
the  public  confidence,  in  this  capacity,  is  impaired,  an  immediate 
demand  for  specie  will  be  created  5  and,  if  it  is  niot  promptly  met,* 
depreciation  will  ensue..    But,  even  in  circumstances  in  some  de- 
gree adverse  to  the  operations  of  banks,  if  their  discounts  consisted 
principally  of  notes  founded  upon  real  transactions,  in  which  the 
idea  of  renewal  was  excluded ;  and  if  specie  formed  a  considerable, 
proportion  of  the  circulation,  the  capacity  of  the  banks  to  meet 
the  demands  upon  them  for  specie,  might  have  been  sufScient  to' 
sustain  the  credit  of  the  currency.. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  debts  due  to  the  banks  consisted 
chiefly  of  fixed  or  permanent  loans,  generally  denominated  accom- 
modation paper  ;  if  specie  had  been  banished  from  circulation,  by' 
the  issue  of  dollar  notes,  the  suspension  of  payment  by  the  banks 
eduld  not  fail  to  be  the  result  of  any  considerable  pressure  upon 
&\em  for  specie.     In  the  former  case,  as  their  notes  should  be' 
withdrawn  from  circulation,  they  would  gradually  be  reduced  to^ 
the  'demand  for  them  for  the  transmission  of  nioney.    If  the ' 
eflbrt  to  withdraw -them  should  be  continued  beyond  that  point/ 
VOL.  XVIL  Pam.  NO.  XXXIII.  Q 
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specie  voiild.be  paid  into  tbe  banks  by  their  debtorsy  ia  prefatetidg 
to  bank  notes ;  and  the  just  proportion  between  the  paper  ctrc«-> 
latioD  and  the  specie  in  their  raidtSt  would  be  promptly  restored* 
In  the  latter  case,  as  the  debts  due  to  the  banks  would  not^ 
aceocdtog  to  the  understanding  of  the  parties,  become  due  at  diort 
intenraky  the  only  mode  of  meedng  the  increasing  demands  upoR 
them  for  specie  :would  be,  to  require  of  the  whole  maas  of  debtors, 
the]pafmeiit  of  a  fixed  proportion  of  the  aoms  due  bjr  them*  As 
^  circiimSlancea  which  would  require  this  meaaure,  on  the  part 
of  thftefaanks*.  would  |pcnerallT  affect  the  community  in  the  same 
degOBei  the 'Capacity  of  their  debtors  to  meet  thb  demand  woidd 
generally 'beiound  to  be  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  demand.  The 
deffaod'^itstlff.  being,  inconsistent  with  the  impression  under  which 
the  ikht  was  contested,  would  be  resisted  in  every  case  where 
the  interest  of  .the  debtor  would  be  subserved  by  delay*  Aa 
mcie  iaiwed^  but  an  inconsiderable  part  of  the  currency^  the  leduc* 
tiofi  M  the  paper  drculatiofi  would  hare  to  be  carried  to  a  greater 
extent  dtan  in  the  former  case.  A  just  proportion  between  die 
paper  circulation  and  the  apeeie  necessary  to  support  it^  could  be 
obtasned'only  by  the. positive  reduction  of  the  former,  as  it  would 
be  ipc^practtcable  to  increase  the  latter  while  the  demand  continued. 
Undi^  auch  ciccumstances  the  suspension  of  payment  wofild  b^ 
the  probabIe.se/Mltt       .  .     , 

Suchiio  fact»  were  the  ctrcumstances  under  which  the  auspen* 
si^n  iibbSH  occurred. 

>'I1ie:ii]^)iidicious  muldfilication  of  banks^  where  capital  in  that 
|pflil^;tO  tome  extents  might  have  been  usrful;  the  establishment 
of  them  wl9e9neth»>^ould.  only  he  injurious  %  the  permission  to 
ilSur4pUa/r  notes,  by  wUcb  specie  was- banished  from  circulation^ 
andjtl^  denwid  for  specie,  for  exportation,  which  existed  durii^ 
tb^^eus  ijSl^.ancl  ISli'y.inqKJAed  upon  die  banks  in  the  iniddkb 
SQiiu^iband  western  states,  the  necessity  of  suspending  payment. 
A^fomger  effort  to.  discharge  dteir  notes  in  specie,  would  not  only 
hayie  bee&  inefiectualf  but  would  certainly  have  postponed^  to  a 
iQOre  remote  period,  the  resuippdon  of  apeeie  payments.  The 
evife  which  bayie^fesultodrlie  the  community  from  tnat  suspension 
hiise  cer^nly  been  gr^ ;,  but  it  may  well  be  doubted,,  whether 
Qdier0b^<>£  equal  Q)agnitudet  would  not  have  been  sufferedj  if  that 
eiFesMhhad  not  occurred*  The  extent  |o  which  the  currency  must 
hill^bean  reduced,  in  order  to  have  avoided  the  suspension,  coul4 
not.hftve  failed^  at  aay  period^  to  pi^uce  great  embarrassment 
and  distils  %o,  the  community.  But  in  a  time  of  war,  wheu  the 
Cpuutrywas  ioyad^  i,  whe^  tne  puUk'  safety  required  that  ik^ 
energies  of  d]^  nation  #b<Hild.M  fully  idevelopcMl,  a  sudden  and  €x« 
tensive  reduqdon  of  the  currency^  by  imy  caus^  whatever^  wooUL 
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hsure  he&i  fatal.  *  tinder  «uch  circiiaistancet,  die  demaad  fi»  c«r* 
reosf  would  have  been  too  imperious  to  be  retUted.  It  would, 
from  necessity,  have  been  supplied  by  the  issue  of  tteasury 
Qotes. 

The  fa^  that  in  a  small  portion  of  the  Union  specie  pajFrntntl 
were  continued,  cannot  be  admitted  as  evidence  thu  it  was  prac- 
ticable throughout  the  nation.  In  that  part  of  the  country  the 
extensive  bank  issuea  consequent  upon  loans  to  tlie  gowmif  eot  in 
the  middle  states^  had  not  occurred.  Foreign  trade,  wlridiin  the 
Qlber  parts  of  the.  Union,  was  nearly  anmhibtedi  still  ptesenred 
thefe  a  languid  existence  through  the  permission  or  connivanoftof 
the.enemy^  These  circumstances  could  not  fail  to  enable  iht 
banks  m  the  esetem  statos  to  continue  speck  payments 'hiag«^ 
thaa  those  of  the  middle,  southern,  and  western -states.  la  aa 
efibrt  to  preserve  thetr  cvedit,  they  would  inevitably,  be  the  last 
which  would  fall;  In  sach  a  struMle,  however,'  they^aust^htfve 
Biiled,,  had  not  the  ckculation'  of  me  paper  of  ^ir  weaker  ne^rii* 
hours  and  the  issuestof. treasury  notes,  come  tatheir  aid.:  Bat 
for  this.adventitiqttS'asstttanee,  wholly  unconnected  with  the  w^ft^ 
dom  amd  foresight  of  their  directors,  specie  payments  must  kavt 
been,  sn^ended  there,  or  the  beet  interesu  or  the  commumtf  kive 
beeii>  eacrifioed.  From  that  peviod  until  the  resumption  of  qtecie 
payments,  in  the  early  part  of  1817,  treasury  notie^  and  tbe  notes 
of  the-banks  which  had  suspended  payment^  formed  Um  great  mass 
of  the  circulation  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  tjniom  ISpeciey  Of 
^etiotes  of  banks  which  codtinued  m  paf  specie,  foittied  ^napart 
of  the  receipts  of  the  government  in  Boston  and  the  diatfittt 
east  of  that  town,  until  about  the  ckise  of  rhe  y^r  18lf.    .  ' 

In  all  great  exigencies  which,  in  the  oouiye  of  humait  evMfs,^ 
may  be  expected  to  arise  in  every  nation,  the  suspension  of  piiy^ 
ment  by  banks,  where  the  circulation  consists  principally  4i  hmk 
notes,  is  .one  of  the  evils  which  ought  to  be  considered  ^  the 
inevitable  consequence  of  their  establishment.  Even  ki  tfoumtri^ 
where  paper  does  not  form  the  principal  part  of  the  circubtiofi^ 
such  an  event  will  sometimes  happen.  In  theyea^  17971  when 
the  restriction  was  imposed  upon  the  bank  of 'England,  die  airer* 
age  of  its  circulation  for  several  auccessiite  years,  was  about 
1 0,000,000/.  sterling,  whilst  the  metallic  currency  was  estinia^ 
at  80,000,0002.  Tet,  in  that  country,  whose  trade  in  time  of 
war,  through  the  protection  of  its  fleets^  was  rather  expanded 
than  contracted,,  it  was  found  necessary  to  authorise  tfitt  b^k  to 
suspend  payment ;  which  suspension,  af«er  a  lapse  of  twenty-Chree 
featrSf  still  continues.  When  the  existence  of  banks  depends 
upan  :the  authority  which  regulates  the  eutiency,  it  may  be  prac« 
ttcabk  tp  impose  seiutary  checks  against  excessive  issues  of  paper 
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tluTirig'susj>en8ion,  and,  in  6ome  degree,  to  guard  against  an  ex- 
<Jes§iv^  depr^tiatten  of' the  currency.  But,  where  these*  institu- 
tions atie  created  by  an  authority  having  no  power  to  regtilate  the 
currency,  and,  especially,  where  they  are  created  by  a  great  va* 
tiefy  of  aiftborities,  independent  of  each  other,  and  practically  in- 
capable of  acting  in  concert,  it  is  manifest  that  no  such  checks  6r 
restraints  can  be  imposed.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  currency 
ttiore  vicious  than  that  which  depends  upon  the  will  of  nearly  fou^ 
hundred  banks,  entirely  independent  of  each  other,  when  released 
from  all  restraint  against  excessive  issues.  By  the  term  currency  the 
isstte  of  paper  by  government,  as  a  financial  resource,  is  excluded. 
Even  such  ^n  issue,  in  a  state  where  the  reign  of  law  is  firmly 
established,  and  puWic  opinion  controls  the  public  councils,  would 
be  preferable  to  a  currency  similar  to  that  which  existed,  in  *  some 
parts  of  the  United  States,  during  the  general  suspension,  and 
\rhich  now  exists  in  some  of  the  states.  This  truth  has  been 
practically  demonstrated  by  the  redemption  of  the  whole  of  the 
treasury  notes  issued  during  the  war,  within  the  short  space  of 
about  twx)  years  after  the  peace ;  whilst  a  large  amount  of  bank 
notesi  issu^  during  the  suspension,  are  yet  unredeemed,  and 
greatly  depreciated. 

-  There  can  be  no  douht  that  a  meiallie  currency^  connected^toHh 
n paper  tirculation^  convertible  info  specie,  and  not  exceeding  th't 
"demand for  the  facile  transmission  of  moneys  is  the  niost  convenient 
thaf  can  be  devised.  When  the  paper  circulation  exceeds  that 
demand,  the  rtietallic  currency  to  the  amount  of  the  excess  will 
bef  exported,  and  a  liability  to  sudden  fluctuations  to  the  same 
extent  will  be  produced.  .       .  ? 

If  banks  were  established  only  in  the  principal  commercial 
ciSes  of  each  «ta!te ;  if  they  were  restrained  from  the  issue  of 
fiotes  of  dmall  denominations ;  if  they  should  retain  an  absolute 
'eontf 61  over  one  half  of  their  capital,  and  the  whole  of  the  credit 
Virhich  they  employ,  by  discounting  to  that  amount  nothing  but 
transaction  papery  payable  at  short  dates  ;  the  credit  and  stability 
bf  the' banks  would,  at  least,  be  unquestionable.  Their  notes 
cotild  always  be  redeemed  in  specie,  on  demand.  The  remahiing 
part  of  their 'capidal  Hitght  be  advanced  upon  long  credits  to  ma- 
fttifectur^rs,  and  even  to  agriculturists,  without  the  danger  of  being 
under  the  necessity  of  trailing  Upbn  such  debtors  to  contribute  to 
their  relifef,  if  emergencies  should  occur.  Such  debtors  are^  in 
fact,  unable  to  meet  sudden  exigencies,  and  ought  never  to  accept 
of  advances  frWn  banlfs,  but  upon  long  credits,  for  which  timely 
provision  may  be  made.  The  latter  dass,  of  all  others;  id  the 
least  qualified  to  rheet  the  sudden  demands  which  a  pressure  tipon 
bai&9  compels  them  to  make  upon  their  debtors.    Th<^  retumi 
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t>f  coital  iavested  in  agriculture,  are  too  slow  and  distant  to  jus^* 
tify  engagements  with  banks,  except  upon  long  credits.  If  the 
payment  of  the  principal  should  be  demanded  at  other  periods 
than  those  at  which  the  husbandman  receives  the  annual  reward 
of  his  toil,  the  distress  which  would  result  from  the  exaction 
would  greatly  outweigh  any  benefit  which  was  anticipated  frpm 
the  loan.  That  the  establishment  of  banks  in  agricultural  districta 
has  greatly  improved  the  general  appearance  of  thf  country,  ^ 
not  denied,  Comfortable  mansions  and  spacious  bams  have  )>^^ 
erected  \  lands  have  been  cleared^  and  reduced  to  cultivation  \  farnis 
have  been  stocked,  and  rendered  more  productive,  by  the  aid  of 
bank  credits.  But  these  improvements  will  eventually  be  foundy 
in  most  cases,  to  effect  the  ruin  of  the  proprietor.  The  farm^ 
with  its  improvements,  will  frequently  prove  unequal  to  the  dis- 
chaise  of  the  debts  incurred  in  its  embellishment*  Such,  in  facti 
is  the  actual  or  apprehended  state  of  thipgs,  wherever  banks  bav^ 
been  established  in  the  small  inland  towns  and  villages.  Poverty 
and  distress  are  impending  over  the  heads  of  most  of  those  who 
have  attempted  to  improve  their  farms  by  the  aid  of  bank  credited 
So  general  is  this  distress,  that  the  principal  attention  of  the  state 
legislatures,  where  the  evil  exists,  is  at  this  moment  directed  to 
the  adoption  of  measures  calculated  to  rescue  their  fellow  citizens 
from  the  inevitable  effects  of  their  own  indiscretion.  If,  in  afford^* 
ing  a  shield  to  the  debtor  against  the  legal  demand  of  his  cr^ditori 
the  axe  shall  be  applied  to  the  root  of  the  evil,  by  the  annihilation 
of  banks  where  they  ought  neyer  to  have  existed,  the  interferences 
however  doubtful  in  point  of  policy  or  principle,  may  eventually 
be  productive  of  more  good  than  evil. 

The  general  system  of  credit  which  has  been  introduced  thipiigh 
the  agency  of  banks,  brought  home  to  every  man's  door,  has  pro* 
dttced  a  factitious  state  ^thingSy  extremely  adverse  to  the  sober, 
frugal,  and  industrious  habits  which  ought  to  be  cherished  in  a 
republic.  In  the  place  of  these  virtues,  extravagance,  idleness^ 
and  the  spirit  of  gambling  adventure^  have  been  engendered  and 
fostered  by  our  instit^tions•  So  far  as  these  evils  have  been  pro* 
duced,  by  the  establishment  of  banks  wiiere  they  are  not  required  & 
by  the  omissicn  to  impose  upon  them  wholesome  restraints  ;  an4 
by  the  ignorance  or  misconduct  of  those  who  have  been  entrusted 
with  their  direction,  they  are  believed  to  be  beyond  the  control 
of  the  Federal  government.  Since  the  resumption  of  specie  pay* 
ments,  measures  have  been  adopted  in  some  of  the  states  to  e»- 
{bice  their  continuance  $  in  others,  the  evil  has  been  left  to  the 
correction  of  public  opinion.  There  is,  however,  sopie  reasw 
to  apprehend  that  the  authority  o£  law  inay  be  int^ipos^d  in-  sup»- 
port  Qi  ^  circuktioa  of  notes  no^convertible  inio  specie^ 
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Ijm'the  Federal  government  has,  by  its  measures,  in  some  de- 
f^  contributed  to  the  spirit  of  speculation  and  of  adventurous 
eflterprise»  vrfiich,  at  this  moment,  so  strongly  characterise  the 
citizens  of  Ais  republic.  The  system  of  credit  which,  in  the  in- 
fancy of  our  commerce,  was  indispensable  to  its  prosperity,  if 
not  to  its  existence,  has  been  extended  at  a  period  when  the  dic- 
tates of  sound  discretion  seemed  to  require  that  it  should  be 
shortened.  The  credit  given  upon  the  sale  of  the  national  do- 
main has  diffused  this  "^  spirit  of  speculation  and  of  inordinate 
enterprise  among  the  great  mass  of  our  citizens.  The  public 
lands  are  purchased,  and  splendid  towns  erected  upon  them,  with 
bank  credits*  Every  thing  is  artificial.  The  rich  inhabitant  of 
the  commercial  cities,  and  the  tefnant  of  the  forests,  difFer  only 
in  the  object  of  their  pursuit.  Whedier  commerce,  splendid 
mansions,  or  public  lands,  be  the  object  of  desire,  the  meaiis^y 
which  the  gratification  is  to  be  secured,  are  bank  credits.  '  '^ 

This  state  of  things  is  no  less  unfriendly  to  the  duration  bftmr 
republican  institutidns  than  it  is  adverse  to  the  developemeiit'of 
our  national  ener^es,  when  great  emergencies  shall  arise '^^fBr, 
upon  such  occasio'ns,  the  attention  of  the  citizen  will  be  direifted 
to  die  preservation  of  his  property  from  the  grasp  of  his  cfbditbirs, 
instead  of  being  devoted  to  the  defence  6f  his  country.  Instead 
of  being  able  to  pay  wi^  promptitude  the"  contributions  iieces- 
sary  to  the  preservation  of  the  state,  he  will  be  induced  to'  Cfedm 
the  interference  of  the  government  to  protect  him  against  the 
/^fleets  of  his  folly  and  extravagance. 

This  ought  not  to.  be  the  condition  of  a  republic  itt^hen  menaced 
by  foreign  force  or  domestic  commotion.  Such,  it  is  apprehendedi 
^^  be  the  condition  of  the  United  States,  if  the  course  which  has 
been  pursji^ed  since  the  commencement  of  the  late  war,  ii'^hot 
abandoned.  Since  that  period,  it  is  believed  the  number  bf  b^lhks 
in  the  United  States  has  been  more  than  doubled.  They  have  been 
established  in  the  little  inland  towns  and  villases,  and  have  bron^t 
distress  arid  ruin  upon  the  inliabitants.  when  the  cause  and  me 
ext^ilt  of  die  eviT  is  known,  ho  doubt  is  entertained  that  the  ap- 
propri^te  V(Efhiedies  win  t)e  applied  by  those  who,  in  our  complex 
foriri  of  g6verftlnent,  are  invented  with  the  necessary  authority.  ' 

Bilt  tne'f^sblution  requires  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  «^to 
report  suck  measures  as,*  in  his  opinion,  may  be  expedient  to  pro- 
ciir^'and't^tiihr&  sufficient'  quantity  of  gold  ttiA  silver  coin  in  the 
Unit^  StaWi^r' "\' ^  ^     - 

*  It  llW '  *ilftfiidy  Ifeeh '  suggested  tfiat,  if  the  currency  #as  Wr&j 
met^dtic,  or  connected  with  paper  convertible  into  impede,  to  mi  ^ex<^ 
titU  cixiljf  If  t^<ieiS^na'{bt-tHe  tt^^ission  of  bioney,1Jhte  United 
jStates  woiil^  rk9ili4liit  pn)pordQn  of ^t^ 
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die  vdoe  of  their  exchangeable  commodities  bore  to.  those  of  odier 
states.  But  if  paper  can  be  made  to  eirculate»  independent  of 
its  employment  in  the  transmission  of  funds,  gold  and  sSveri/to  the 
same  extent,  will  be  exported.  If  paper  will  be  received  and  employ- 
ed generaUjr,  as  the  medium  of  exchange,  and  especiaHjr  it  ,it  is 
issued  in  bills  of  small  denominations,  the  amount  of  specie  whic!$i 
will  be  exported  will  be  great  in  proportion  to  ihe  paper  ^i  circu- 
lation. If  this  position  be  correct,  the  power  of  Congr^ss^^iv^be 
insufficient  to  retain  any  considerable  portion  of  gold  and  silve!i[  in 
the  United  States.  Bank  notes,  from  one  dollar  to  those  of  laxge 
denominations,  have  circulated,  and,  it  is  jpresiimed,  will  continue 
to  cisculate,  independent  of  its  authority.  As  Icmg  as  bank  jpotes 
mil  be  received  as  a  substitute  for  specie,  the  quantity  of  specie 
necessary  for  currency  \i  ill  be  small,  and  may  be  easily  retf^ined 
without  the  aid  of  government.  But  the  demand  for  specie  where 
die  circulation  is  pnncipally  paper,  is  extremely  fluctuating.  When 
there  is  but  little  or  no  demand  for  it,  the  temptation  to  increase 
their  discounts,  by  the  issue  of  more  paper,  is  too  strong  to  be 
resisted  by  banks.  When  a  demand  for  specie  arises,  the  currency 
has  to  be  suddenly  diminished  by  the  contraction  of  their  discounts. 
Fluctuation  in  the  amount  of  the  currency,  produced  by  this  meanSf 
is  the  principal  mischief  to  be  remedied.  These  fluctuations  will 
frequently  occur  in  every  state  where  the  currency  is  pxincipallj 
ps^er,  convertible  into  coin.  In  the  United  States,  m  here  the  specie 
exported,  as  a  primary  article  of  commerce,  to  the  East  Indies  and  to 
China,  bears  so  large  a  proportion  to  die  metallic  currency  of  the 
country^  they  must  not  only  be  more  frequent  than  in  states,  where 
no  suca  commerce  exists,  but  more  extensive  in  their  effects.  The 
cfemand  created  for  Spanish  mHled  dollars,  by  the  expohatlon  of 
Mecie,  in  the  prosecution  of. this  trade,  has,  without  doubt,  caiised 
tAeir  importation  to  an  extent  which  otherwise  would  not  have  pc- 
curred*'  As  this  delmand  is  in  some  degree  contingent,  th^ 'supply^ 
swill  dso  be  contingent.  When  it  exceeds  the  demand,  die  banks 
wiU  be  tempted  to  new  issues  of  paper.  When  it  is  deficient,  the 
deficiency  will  be  drawn  from  the  banks,  and  will  cause  a; sudden 
,4iniinution  of  the  purrency.  If  this  diminution  could  oe  limited 
to  th^  amount  of  the  deficiency  thus  drawn  from' the  banlt^,  the 
evil  would  be  no  greater  than  if  the  currency  were  metatHic.  But 
this  is  not  the  fact.  When  the  paper  circulation  is  returned  upon 
the  banks  for  specie^  prudence  requires  that  an  effort  should  be 
made  to  preserve  the  same  proportion  between  the  specie ,  In  "theft 
Yauttsaivl  their  note»  in  circulation^  as  existed  at  the  moj^nt  tb^ 
pressure  commenced. 

^  If  thepaper  in^rculaticm  should  bf!  if;^^  times  <|ie  v^o^nt  of  sper 
cieinduypossessioaoft^ebanks^ademanitui^lfaemf^ 
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of  specie,  wootd  produce  a  dimu&kion  of  SfiOOsOQO  As*  in  tfceciit* 
reficyy  if  the  specie  should  be  exported^  and  of  3|000/)00  dsw  if 
it  remained  in  the  country.  It  is  even  probable  that  the  compa- 
rative diminution  would  exceed  this  ratio*  As  the  demand  increasr 
ed|  apprehensions  would  be  excited  for  the  credit  of  the  bank;-  the 
exertions  produced  by  that  apprehension  would  correspond  with  the 
magnitude  of  the  evil  to  be  avoided,  rather  than  with  the  positive 
pressure.  This,  it  is  presumed,  would  be  the  effect  of  such  an 
emergency,  where  banks  had  not  become  familiarized  with  batik* 
tuptcy>  and  were  not  countenanced  by  society  in  a  course  of  ton* 
duct  which,  in  private  life,  would  be  considered  dishoiseat. 
.  If,  by  any  constitutional  exercise  of  the  power  of  Congress, 
banks  can  be  restrained,  Isty  Jrom  issuing  notes  of  small  den&nina*' 
iions  \  and,  2d,  from  excessive  issues  when  their  notes  are  not  re«> 
turned  upon  them  for  specie,  fluctuations  in  the  currency,  td  an 
^2itent  to  derange  the  interests  of  society,  may  be  prevented.  Sm% 
if  the  imposition  of  these  restraints  is  not  within  the  conetit-utional 
pqwers  of  Congress,  the  evils  which  have  been  suffered  for  the 
want  of  those  restraints,  must  continue,  until  the  present  system 
of  banking  sha^ll  be  abandoned.  In  an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the 
currency,  the  consideration  of  the  coinage  is  necessarily  involved. 
The  principles  upon  which  the  coinage  of  the  United  :State8  has 
been  established,  are  substantially  correct.  The  standard  fineness 
of  the  gold  coinage  corresponds  with  the  coinage  of  England  and 
jPortugal.  The  standard  of  the  silver  coinage  differs  but  little  from 
that  of  Spain.  The  American  dollar  is  intrinsically  worth  about  ^e 
per  cent,  less  than  the  Spanish  milled  dollar.  This  dtfierence,  if  the 
Spanish  dollar  had  not  been  made  a  legal  tender^'  might  have  sectt« 
red  to  the  nation  a  more  permanent  use  of  its  silver  coinage.  Ame* 
?ican  dollars  would  not  be  exported^  as  long  as  Sp«iniah  dollars 
could  be  obtained  for  that  purpose,  at  a  reasonable  premium.  If 
this  latter  coin  was  not  a  legal  tender,  the  banks  might  afford  to 
i|mport  it,  and  might  sell,  at  a  fair  premium,  the  amount  which 
^ight  be  required  of  th^m  for  the  China  and  East  India  trade. 

The-  relative  val^e  of  gold  and  silver  ha«  been  differently  esta* 
blished  in  different  nations.  It  has  been  different  in  the  same  nar* 
^ion  at  different  p^ods.  In  England,  an  ounce  of  gold  is  equal  in 
value  to  about  15.2  ounceeof  silver.  In  France,  it  is  equal  to  15*&\ 
9nd  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  to  16  ounces.  In  tlie  United  States,  an 
ounce,  of  gol4  is  equal  to  15  ounces  of  silver.  But  the  relative 
value  of  these  metals,^  in  the  markets,  frequency  differs:  fresi  thai; 
assigned  to  them  l|y  the  laws  of  the  di^rent  civilized  stotesi  It  is 
believed  that  gold,  when  compared  with  silver,  has  be^a^  for  many 
y^rs  appreci^ii^  in  vidue ;  and  now,  everv  where  coounands^  in 
the  xaomf  n^ark^ts^  a  h^her  value  than  taat  which  htas  Wen  as^ 
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siigned  to  it  in  states  where  its  relative  vahie  i?  greatest.  If  this  be 
CQirecty  no  injustice  AA^ill  result  from  a  change  in^  the  relative  legd 
value  of  .gold  and  silveri  so  as  to  make  it  correspond  with  their  r9«* 
lative  marketable  value.  If  gold,  in  relation  to  silver*  should  be 
raised  five  per  cent,  one  ounce  of  it  would  be  equal  to  15.7  S  or  15^ 
ounces  of  pure  silver.  This  augmentation  in  its  value  would 
cause  it  to  be  imported  in  quantities  sufficient  to  plerform  all 
the  functions  of  currency.  As  it  is  not  used  to  any  coasidera* 
Ue  extent,  as  a  primary  article  of  commerce,  the  fluctiutions  to 
which  silver  currency  is  subject  from  that  cause,  would  not  affect 
it.  It  would  be  exported  only  when  the  rate  of  exchange  against 
the  country  should  exceed  the  expense  of  exportation,  in  ordina«» 
ry  circumstances,  such  a  state  of  exchange  would  n©t  be  of  long 
continuance.  If  the  currency  of  the  United  States  must  of  nece»* 
#it]r  cont;inue  to  be  paper,  convertible  into  speciei,  an  increase  of 
^e. gold  coinage,  upon  principles  which  ^hall  afford  the  least  iiH 
ducemefit  to  exportation,  is  probably  the  most  wholesome  cofre^ 
tiye  that  can  be  applied  i  after  the  rigid  enforcement  of  that  cofi« 

vertibility. 

The  copper  coinage  is  believed  to  be  susceptible  of  improvemeBt^ 
Copper  itself  is  too  massive  to  serve  the  purposes  of  change*  One 
bundred  cents  are  too  cumbrous  to  be  carried,  and.  used  in  the 
{lumberiess  transactions  which  daily  occur  between  individuals* 
Coin,  conipounded  of  silver  and  copper,  of  from  one  to  ten  centsj 
would  be  much  more  suiuble  for  that  object,  This  kind  of  coifH 
age  hds  beien  adopted  in  other  countries,  with  great  advantage. 
,.  ;  It  has,  however,  been  objected  to  this  coinage  — 

1.  .Th^tf  ae^  compounded  metals  are  much  harder  than  the  romr 
penent  ii^redients,  it  would  be  difficult,  and  consequently  expen- 
sive, to  work- 

2.  That  the  coin  itself  would  be  of  little  or  no  intrinsic  value  ; 
copper  or  brass  being  of  superior  value  in  the  manufactures,  to 
which  it  might  be  applied.  And  that  the  public  would  scarcely 
submit  to  the ;  circulation  of  a  coin  so  worthless. 

$.  That  it.  might  be  counterfeited  by  a  composition  of  zinc 

and  copper.  ,      ^' 

., .  After  giving  to  these  objections  their  due  weight,  it  is  believed 
tbat  a  change  of  this  nature,  in  the  copper  coinage,  would  be  be^ 
neficial.  Although  the  expense  of  such  a  coinage  should  be  twic« 
as  much  as  that  of  an  equal  number  of  silver  coin,  still  it  might  be 
advantageous.  Small  change^  both  of  silver  and  copper,  may  b^ 
abundant  in  PhUaddphia,  the  seat  of  the  mint  j  but  it  is  not  ge^ 
Berally  so  elsewhere.  If  it  were,  tickets  of  6|,  10,  12^,  25,  and 
^O  G^nts,  issued  by  jnayorsand  corporation  officers,  apd  dollar 
hm  turn  in  two  pieces,  f«r  the  purposes  of  change,  would  not  bo 
employed  for  that  purpose.    This  single  fact  is  an  dmyr^t  to  th« 
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'Second  objeetion.  The  fractional  parts  of  a  ddhr  are  so  indispeii-^ 
table  in  the  transactions  of  individuals,  that  any  thing  which  a»- 
aumes  that  character  will  be  employed.  If  the  tickets,  which»  at 
this  moment,  form  so  great  a  portion  of  the  change  of  this  city, 
and  of  various  other  places,  are  employed  for  that  purpose,  it  is 
inconceivable  that  the  community  should  ref^ise  to  permit  a  com- 
pound coin,  of  silver  and  copper,  to  circulate,  containing  the  in^ 
trinsic  value  which  it  represents,  merely  because,  for  manufactures^ 
it  will  not  be  worth  more  than  brass  or  copper,  and  that  the  ci.^ 
pense  of  refining  will  be  equal  to  the  value  of  the  silver.  Change, 
that  is,  the  fractional  part  of  a  dollar,  is  so  indispensable  to  the 
c<»nmunity,  that  its  inapplicability  to  manufactures  and  its  ex- 
eti^ption  from  iiabiKty  to  exportation^  instead  of  forming  objections, 
are  recommendations  in  its  favor^ 

The  objection  that  this  coin  may  be  easily  counterfeited^  i^  if  it 
cannot  be  obviated,  entitled  to  great  consideration.  As  has  been 
before  stated,  this  compound  cmnage  has  been  successfttily  prac- 
tised in  other  states.  If  compound  metals  are  much  karder  Asm 
their  component  ingredients,  may  not  a  sufficient  security  against 
CQunteffetOng  be  derived  from  that  circumstance  ?  The  dinieih 
sions  and  power  of  the  machinery,  which  constitute  one  of  the^- 
jeotions  to  the  coinage,  wiU  render  it  extremely  diffievk  to  secure 
that  secrecy  and  concealment,  which  are  indispensable  fo  the  8UC-> 
cess  of  the  counterfeiter.  If  this  ccHnpound  ccunage  .should^not 
be  carried  higher  than  ten  cent,  or  disme,  pieces,  the  inducesient, 
compared  with  the  danger  of  detection,  resulting  fvem-die  magm-> 
tude  of  the  machinery,  would  not,  it  is  believed,  be  sufficient  |o 
encourage  counterfeiting*  If ,  however,  it  should  be  4Mmedlsii- 
praQticable  to.  guard  against  this  evil,  in  a  coinage  composed 'ofsH-^ 
ver  and  copper,  an  attempt  might  be  made  to  obtain  a  supply^  of 
Small  change  by  a  mixture  of  silver  and'zinc^  The  danger  of  cmo* 
te^rfeitiog  would  then  be  removed.  .    ^      ,  r  . 

\  As  various  plans  have  'been  suggested)  diirk^  the  last 'tnmlve 
months,  for  alleviating  the  general  distress  wM^hiM'pfefeiM^ 
by  the  emission  of  a  large  amount  of  treasury  neHmt^i^  fewiffVflCWT 
yations  on  that  subject  will  close  this  part  of  tlie  fepofti"*  w 
'  If  treasury  notes  are  to  be  issued  for  ^hi»  pttiysjg, a <tb<y  HfH^'be 
isither  receivable  in  all  payments  to  thegoverncNi^i  0K^ey*9iBbe 
tiBiade  redeemable  at  a  fixed  period,  v  .  i       .  jtjj*  ..   ^^^  y 

1.  If  they  are  made  recdvable  in  all  psiyn}J9ni^.ito.  1^ 
ment,  the  revenue  will,  from  the  time  that:^|iG!Q0,nO9^<d«va9te 
tsmied,  be  substantially  received^ia  them.  iTh^^gpi^eaiiDtnt'will- 
be  immediately  unable  to  pay  th^  il^e^st  dn^^f^Haibiiraimwtf^ 
the  public  debt  in  specie,  as Jt  ^bedfUnt^M^  7^hii«e^||ieitfy  vhen 
compared^w4th  the  notQB  of  tlie  Bolik  of-theUliited  SbiiMr will 
be«t  a  discount.    The  latter  notes,  independently  of  their  bwig 
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«wry  where  recdvable,  in  all'  payments  to  the  govemment,  are 
convertibfe,  at  the  place  of  their  issue,  into  specie.  They  are 
equal  to  the  treasury  notes  in  payment  of  the  revenue,  and  supe- 
rior to  them,  as  they  can  command  specie  when  the  holder  shall 
desire  it* 

If  die  14th  section  of  the  bank  charter  was  modified,  so  that 
the  notes  of  the  bank  and  of  its  offices  should  be  receivable  by 
the  government,  only  when  tendered  where  they  are  made  pay- 
able, a  small  amount  of  treasury  notes  might  be  issued,  and  cir- 
culated, without  depreciation.  In  that  case,  they  would  be  used 
for  the  transmission  of  money,  and  would  be  in  constant  demand 
for  that  purpose.  It  is  the  reception  of  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States,  and  its  offices,  by  the  government,  wherever 
they  are  tendered,  that  causes  them  to  be  considered  as  a  good 
rdfiHtta/tce  throughout  the  United  States.  If  they  should  cease 
toth^-^o  received,  a  demand  for  treasury  notes  to  a  small  amount, 
Ibtthetnttismission  of  money,  would  be  created,  and  would  pre- 
Mfvd  diem  ftom  depreciation.  If  the  notes  thus  issued  should  be 
niwi»  nedecipable  at  the  Treasury,  in  specie,  upon  demand,  the 
amotltifiikrliich  might  be  put  and  retained  in  circulation -would  pro- 
febif)e^ceed,^«o  %i  considerable  extent,  the  sum  demanded  for  the 

"iiCfle  tt^ftfmisbion  of  money.  Such  treasury  notes  would,  how- 
ever, have  rto^adivantage  over  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 

-States,  as  loog^as^hey  "are  receivable  in  all  payments  to  the  United 
Svaets,' without  reference  to  the  place  where  they  are  paly  able.     It 

-ie^#ren»fMrobftMe  that  they  would  not  be  of  equal  value  and  cur^ 

-temj  iMldx  tli&set  notes,  as  the  latter  would  generally  be  made  pay- 
aUe  in  Ae  pttncfpal*  commercial  cities,  where  remittance»  are  con- 
tinndfy  made^  whiHst  the  treasury  notes  would  be  payable  only  at 
Ais  plaee^  '-  If 'treasury  notes,  payable  in  specie,  on  demand,  when 
fMPisented  at  thta  placr,  should  be  preferred  to  the  notes  of -thef 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  it  would  be  in  consequence  of  the 

^lAives  which  teive  been  -practised  by  banking  institutions,  which 
Mtt^-iii  some  degree,  riiafcen  the  public  confidence  in  the  integrity 
cf^ilteirdireotioR. 

2.  If  ti«aattry  notes^  were  to  be  issued,  not  receivable  in  pay- 
ments '  to  the  govtrnment,  but  redeemable  at  a  fixed  period,  they 
would  immediately  depreciate,  unlesa  they  bore  nearly  six  per 
cent  interest.  In  the  latter  case,  they  would  be  of  little  more  use, 
att  currency,  than  the  funded  debt.    They  would  not  perform  the- 

^nctioifs  of  money. 

'  S.  In  any  case  whatever,  whether  they  are  receivable  in  pay- 
ments to  the  government^  or  bear  an  interest,  and  are  redeemable 

:W  a  feced  penodf  they  will  aflbrd  no  substantial  relief  virhere  the 
ilftfataft^  ia  grtatesti  unless  they  ^uld  be  advanced  as  a  Joan  in' 
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order  to  alleviate  that  distress.  If  they  are  to  be  issued  from  the 
treasury  in  discharge  of  the  demands  upon  the  government,  they 
would  never  reach  those  sections  of  country  where  relief  is  most 
required.  There f  the  government  already  collects  more  than  caa 
be  expended.  One  of  the  causes  of  this  distress  is  the  necessity 
of  transferring  the  public  funds  from  those  sections)  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  expended^  to  those  where  there  is  no  deficiency  of 
currency. 

As  a  financial  resource^  the  issue  of  treasury  notes  is  justifiable 
only  where  the  deficiency)  which  they  are  intended  to  supply,  ii^ 
small  in  amount,  and  temporary  in  its  nature.  As  a  measure  of  aU 
leviatioU)  it  will  be  more  likely  to  do  harm  than  good.  If  a  suf- 
ficient amount  of  those  notes^  of  any  description  whatever^  should 
be  issued)  and  put  into  circulation  where  they  are  most  wanted, 
unless  they  were  given  away,  a  debt  in  that  part  of  the  Unioa 
would  be  contracted  to  the  extent  of  the  issue.  It  might  enable 
the  borrowers  to  pay  debts  previously  contracted)  but  their  relative 
situation  would  be  the  same.  Unless  the  currency  became  vitiat- 
ed by  the  relief  which  was  afibrded,  the  ultimate  payment  of  the 
debt  would  consummate  the  ruiQ  which  the  measure  was  in- 
tended to  prevent.  But  it  is  probable  that  the  sums  which  might 
be  advanced)  by  w^y  of  loan,  would,  in  a  great  degree,  be  lost. 
The  government  is  not,  from  its  nature,  qualified  for  operations  of 
this  kind.  The  general  system  of  credit,  which  has  been  intro- 
duced by  the  agency  of  banks,  and  by  the  inevitable  efiect  of  the 
measures  of  the  general  government,  has  produced  an  artificial  state 
of  things,  which  requires  repression  rather  than  extension..  The 
issue  of  treasury  notes,  for  the  purpose  of  alleviating  the  general 
distress,  would  tend  to  increase  this  natural  and  forced  state  of 
things,  and  give  to  it  a  duration  which  it  would  otherwise  neves 
attain.  If  mucli  of  the  evil  resulting  from  a  decreasing  currency 
had  not  already  been  sufiered,  there  might  be  some  plausible  rea* 
son  for  urging  the  issue  of  treasury  notes,  as  a  measure  of  allevia* 
tion.  This  ground  cannot  be  urged  in  its  favor  \  it  is,  therefore^ 
indefensible,  upon  the  ground  of  expediency,  as  well  as  of  prix^* 
ciple. 

The  last  member  of  jthe  resolution  ass^mej^,  by  implicatV>nf  the 
practicability  of  substituting,  by  the  constituMonal  exerciee  of 
the  powers  of  Congress,  a  paper  currency  foi  that .  which  W9^ 
exists. 

In  considering  this  proposition,  the  power  of  Congress  over  th^ 
currency  of  the  United  States  cannot,  consistently  wi^^  the 
sespect  which  is.  due  to  that  body,  be  either  affirmed  or  denied* 
It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  Ho\^se  of  Representatives,  in 
adopting,  the  resolution  u)  questioni  ioteod^di  through  the  agency 
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of  an  executive  department  of  the  government,  to  institute. art 
Inquiry  as  to  the  extent  of  th.e  constitutional  authority  of  a  body^ 
of  which  it  is  Only  a  constituent  member.  Yet  it  will  necessarily 
occur  to  the  House,  that,  if  the  power  of  Congress  over  the  cur- 
rency is  not  absolutely  sovereign,  the  inquiry,  whatever  may  be  it3 
immediate  result,  must  be  without  any  ultimate  utility*  The 
general  prosperity  will  not  be  advanced,  by  demonstrating  that 
there  is  no  intrinsic  obstacle  to  the  substitution  of  a  paper  for  a 
metallic  currency,  if  the  power  to  adopt  the  substitute  has  been 
withbeld  from  the  Federal  government.  Without  offering  an  opini- 
on upon  the  weight  to  which  these  views  would  have  been  entitled, 
had  rfiey  been  urged  whilst  the  resolution  was  under  consideration^ 
it  is  admitted  that  they  furnish  no  ground  for  declining  the  per- 
formance of  the  duty  imposed  by  its  adoption.  In  the  discussion 
of  a  question  of  so  much  delicacy  and  importance,  the  utmost  con- 
fidence is  reposed  in  the  justice  and  liberality  of  those  who  hzvi 
rendered  it  indispensable.  ' 

At  the  threshold  of  this  inquiry,  it  is  proper  to  observe,  that  it 
IS  deemed  unnecessary  to  present  an  analysis  of  the  motives  whicK 
led,  even  in  the  most  remote  antiquity,  to  the  general  adoption,  bjr 
civilized  states,  of  gold  and  silver,  as  the  standard  of  value  j  or,  of 
the  advantages  which  have  resulted  from  that  adoption.  The 
cfrcumstance,  to  which,  in  the  course  of  this  investigation,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  advert,  is  the  tendency  which  a  metallic  currency 
ha's  to  preserve  a  greater  uniformity  of  value  than  any  other  com- 
Aiodity :  and  the  facility  with  which  it  returns  to  that  value, 
whenever,  by  any  temporary  causes,  that  uniformity  has  been 
interrupted.  No  argument  will,  in  this  place,  be  offered'  ift  sup- 
port of  this  proposition.  It  is  founded  in  the  experience  of  all 
jiations.  Its  truth,  for  the  present,  will  therefore  be  assumed. 
But,  the  proposition  itself  admits,  that  gold  and  silver,  wheti 
employed,  by  the*  consent  of  all  civilized  states,  as  the  standard  of 
value,  are  subject  to  temporary  variations  of  value.  It  is  equally 
trtie,  that  they  are  subject  to  permanent  variations.  The  cause 
and  effect  of  these  changes  will  be  considered  previously  to  the 
discussion  of  the  practicability  of  substituting  a  paper  for  ^ 
metallic  currency.  * 

1st.  When  by  any  circumstance  whatsoever,  a  greater  portion 
of  these  metals  is  fOund  in  a  particular  state,  than  is  possessed  by 
other  states,  having  articles  of  equal  value  to  be  exchanged,  they 
will,  in  such  state,  be  of  less  value  than  in  the  adjacent  states.' 
This  will  be  manifested  by  an  increase  in  the  price  of  the  com- 
modities of  such  state.  This  increase  of  price  will  continue  until 
the  metallic  redundancy  is  exported,  or  converted  into  manufac- 
tufes.    Whenever  this  redundancy  is  disposed  of,  the  currency 
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vill  return  to  its  former  Tafaie ;  and  the  price  of  other  commoJidet 
will  be  regulated  by  that  value.     . 

.  2d.  But  the  exportation  of  specie  mxj  take  place-  where  ii 
no  such  redundancy.  This  occurs  whenever  the  general  balance 
of  trade  continues,  for  some  time,  unfavorable  to  a  particttlar  state. 
The  currency  then  appreciates  in  value  $  and  the  price  of  aU  other 
commodities  in  such  state  is  diminished.  As  commerce  is  notiung 
more  than  the  exchange  of  equivalents ;  the  reduction  in  the  pric^ 
pf  the  articles  of  such  state,  and  the  increased  value  of  the  cur* 
reocy^  will  promptly  produce  a  re-action  $  and  gold  and  silver  wiU 
soon  return  in  the  quantities  required  to  red|ice  their  value  to  that 
which  they  maintain  in  the  adjacent  states*  Wtdi  the  return,  of 
specie,  all  other  articles  will  return  to  the  prices  which  they  com* 
manded  before  its  exportation.  Like  fluids,  the  pracious  metals, 
so  long  as  they  are  employed  as  the  general  measure  of  value,  will 
oonstantly  tend  to  preserve  a  common  level.  Evisry  vaariatiod^rom 
it  will  be  promptly  corrected,  without  the  intervention  of  human 
laws.'  These  fluctuations,,  being  temporary  in-  tjkeir  nature,  are< 
wholly  independent  of  the  permanent  causes  which  Mtty  affect  the 
yalue  of  gold  and  silver,  when  employed  as  the  genmlM8tai»i«iid<K>f 
value.  They  will  equally  occur,  whether  the  ^vanti^  df  diiiji 
metals,  compared  with  the  exchanges  which  they  at^O  deseed  to 
effiact»  be  redundant  or  deficient.  The  limits,  liowev<Mr^.j#k4iii 
which  these  fluctuations  are  confined,  are  so  contractcidi  that  Ae* 
great  interests  of  society  cannot  be  ^riouslv  affected  by  tlieniir*  ftot 
thb  cbservation  must  be  understood  toaj^y  to  a  curtebcv  fvaAj 
metallic,  or,  at  least,  iHien  the  paper  which  is  connectM  H^th  k 
does  not  exceed  the  demand  for  the  convenient  iransmissiKlif  1)f 
money.  - 

3d*  Gold  and  silver,  when  employed  by  the  common  consent  of 
nations  as  the  standard  of  value,  are  subject  to  variations  in  vidue 
from  permanent  causet.  When  their  quantity  is  incp0afied  inore 
rapidly  than  the  articles  which  are  to  be  exchanged  -  through  dbar 
agency,  their  price  will  fall ;  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thii^, 
the  price  of  all  exchangeable  articles  will  rise.  It  has  been  admit- 
ted by  all  intelligent  writers  upon  this  subject,  that,  immediately 
after  the  discovery  of  America,  towards  the  close  of  the 'fifteenth 
century,  a  sudden  and  extensive  depreciation  in  the  value  of  these 
metals  occurred  ;  and  that,  from  diat  time,  to  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  they  continued  gradually  to  depreciate.  This 
depreciation,  it  is  beiieved,  has  been  accelerated  during  the  last 
century,  as  much  by  the  substitution  of  paper  for  specie^  as  by  the 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  those  metals  during  that  period,  beyond 
the  demand  which  would  have  existed  for  them,  as  currency, 
bad  that  substitution  not  taken  place.    The  precise  effect  upon 
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tbe  dtaredatioii.  of  these  metals^  produced  by  die  partial  substitiu* 
ticm  of  paper^  in  various  countries,  for  a  metallic  currency,  will  not 
now  be  inquired  into  $  but  it  is  generally  conceded,  that  the  depre* 
dation  Jias  been  more  rapid  sinpe  that  substitution,  than  at  any 
foroMsr  period ;..  except  when  the  accumulated  stock  c^  ages  in  the 
new  world,  was  brought  into  Christendom,  and  thence  distributedt 
iQtQ  ixvecj  other  re|^n.  where  gold  and  silver  wore  in  demands 
Since  the  dose  of  the  last  century,  doubts  have  existed,  whethef 
those  metals,  even^whfln.  employed  as  currency,  have  not  a^re^ 
ciated  in  valui^ :  and  It  is  contended,  by  the  advocates  of  a  ptpev 
currency, .  thafe  this  appreciation  wiU  probably' continue  throuffna 
longsuccession  of  years,  and^seriously  affisct  all  the  operatiom  <»  the 
ciy.Uized  wotldL^  It,.ic(  maintainea  by  these  writers^  that  the 
demand  Ua  curtency*  at  present^  jthroughout  the  world,  is  greater 
than  ^e  supply  which  the  eiisting  quantity  of  the  precious  metals 
will  aJSTord,  witboiit  materially  de^cssing  the  price  of  all  the  objecti 
of  Jb^oian  iJ^stry  and  human  d(^es»  Whenit  is  recollected  that 
production  is  regulated  by  demand,  ai^d  that  both  are  direetlj 
affected  by  the  quantity  of  currency  epnipared  with  die  qusntit]^ 
of  articles  io  he  exchanged  i  it  is  readSy  penceived,  that  an  in* 
Cfsaae  in  die  currency  of  the  world  by  the  substitution  of  paper^ 
eiFfn  when  convertible  into  coin,  will  inorease  the  .quantity  o£ 
^cbiUlgetble  commodities  in  the  worlds  beyond  wliat  would  iave 
equated  had  such  increase  of  currency Jiot  taken  place.'  Uadex 
such  circumstances^  a  sudden  reduction  of  dir  currency,  by  the 
rejection  of  the  paper  which  had  been  empbyed,  ckwU  not  fail  to 
derajafe  all  the  reladons  of  sodety^  by  diminishing  the  quandly  o£ 
currency,  whilst  the  articles  Io  be  exchanged  through  tts^  ageney 
^frould  sufler  no  such  diminudon.  . 

An  immediate  depression  Jn  the  price  of  all  commodities  would 
be  the  inevitable  consequence  of  an  unqualified  return  to  a  metal- 
lic currency,  upon  the  supposidon  that  the  quantity  of  gold  and 
sihrer,  annually  produced,  should  remainr  undiminished*  3ut,  if 
this  return  to  a  metallic  currency  should  be  attempted  at  a  period 
when  the  annual  product  of  these  metals,  either  from  temporary 
or  permanent  causes,  should  have  considerably  decreased,  all  the 
great  interests  of  society  would  be  most  seriously  disordered,  pn>^ 
perty  of  every  description  would  rapidly  fall  in  value  >  the  reladona 
between  creditor  and  debtor  would  be  violently  and  suddenly 
changed.  -     , 

This  change  would  be  gready  to  the  injury  of  the  debtor  $  the 
property^  which  would  be  necessary  to  discharge  his  debts,  would 
exceed  that  which  he  had  received  from  his  creditor:  the-  on^ 
would  be  ruine^  without  the  imputadon  of  crime,  whilst  the  other 
would  be  enriched  without  the  semblance  of  merit.    Until  the 
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engagements  existing  at  the  moment  of  such  a  change  are  dis- 
eharged,  and  the  price  of  labor  and  of  commodities  is  reduced  to 
the  proportion  which  it  must  bear  to  the  quantity  of  currency 
employed  as  the  medium  of  their  exchange,  enterprise  of  every 
kind  will  be  repressed,  and  misery  and  distress  universally  prevail; 
When  this  shall  be  effected,  the  relations  of  society,  founded  uponi 
a  new  basis,  will  be  equitable  and  just,  and  tend  to  promote  and 
secure  the  general  prosperity. 

Such,  it  is  contended  by  the  advocates  of  a  paper  currency,  are 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  principal  states  of  Europe  are 
Endeavouring  to  return  to  a  metallic  currency.  For  a  century  past, 
the  currency  of  those  states  has  been  greatly  increased  by  the  em- 
ployment of  paper,  founded,  it  is  true,  originally  upon  a  metallic 
basis.  During  the  last  twenty  years,  this  paper  has  ceased  to  btf 
Convertible  into  specie ;  and,  as  no  systematic  effort  has  been  made 
to  prevent  excessive  issues,  it  has  become  redundant,  and,  conse- 
quently, depreciated.  Notwithstanding  this  depreciation,  the  pro-' 
ductions  of  those  countries,  it  is  believed,  have  more  rapidly 
increased  than  those  of  countries  where  a  metallic  currency  hasr 
been  preserved.  The  first  efforts  that  are  seriously  made  by  those 
slates  to  retain  a  metallic  currency,  will  be  the  repression  of  enter- 
prise of  every  description  among  themselves.  It  will  be  foreaeen 
that  the<:urrency  must. appreciate,  and  that  all  other  articles  must 
depreciate  in  value.  The  effects  of  this  appreciation  of  money 
will  be  first  manifested  in  those  states,  by  the  fall  of  the  price  of 
all  articles  which  cannot  be  exported.  In  the  progress  of  thes^ 
mej^sures,  the  price  of  the  exportable  articles  will  also  be  af&cted, 
by  the  reduction  in  the  currency  employed  in  effecting  their  ex- 
cnange.  It  is  even  prpbabje  that  the  quantity  of  exchangeable 
articles  will  be  diminished.  Whilst  the  appreciation  of  the  cur-v 
rency  is  perceptibly  advancing,  the  manufacturer  will  not  hazard 
his  capital  in  producing  articles  the  price  of  which  is  rapidly  declin- 
ing. The  merchant  will  abstain  from  purchasing,  under  the  ap- 
prehension of  a  further  reduction  of  price,  and  of  the  difiiculty  of 
re-vending  at  a  profit.  It  is  even  probable  that  the  interest  of 
money  will  fall,  whilst  the  cry  of  a  scarcity  of  money  will  be  in- 
ces^nt.  Under  such  circumstances^  loans  will  not  be  required,-, 
except  to  meet  debts  of  immediate  urgency,  none  will  be  demanded 
for  the  prosecution  of  enterprises  by  which  the  productive  energies 
of  the  community, will  be  increased.. 

As  the  measures  which  have  been  adopted  by  England  and 
several  of  the  continental  states  of  Europe,  fpr  returning  to  a  me* 
talfic  currency,  advance,  the  interest  of  those  states  which  have 
adhered,  to  it  will  be  affected.  Whilst  gold  and  silver  were,  in  the 
former  states,  dispensed  with  as  coin,  they  were  sought  for  meijeljf 
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a*  commoditigs.  Thie  quantity 'necessary  for  their  manufacture* 
was  readily  obtained,*  widiout  deranging,  in  any  serious  degree^  the 
currency  of  other  states. 

It  has  been  estimated,  that,  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty  milKons  of  dollars  were  necessary  to  England.  Taking  the^ 
mean  sum,  and  admitting  that  the  other  European  stsftes  engaged 
in  the  same  effort  require  an  equal  amount,  a  supply  of  two  hun-' 
dred  millions  of  dollars  is  necessary.  The  commencement  of  ther 
measures  necessary  to  obtain  that  portion  of  this  sum  which  can- 
not, in  a  short  time,  be  drawn  from  the  annual  product  of  the 
smnes,  may  not  be  immediately  felt  by  other  states.  But,  wheit 
these  measures  approach  their  completion ;  when  a  large  quantity 
of  gold  and  silver  is  necessarily  withdrawn  from  the  currency  of 
other  states,  the  price  of  specie  will,  in  the  latter,  appreciate,  and 
the  price  of  all  commodities  will  decline*  AU  the  evils  ipcident  ta 
an  appreciating  currency  will  be  felt  in  those  states,  though  in  a  les¥ 
degree  than  where  a  paper  currency  had  been  etclusively  adopted. 
The  example  presented  by  the  return  to  a  metallic  currency  irf 
France,  even  m  the  midst  of  a  revolution,  which  probably  ha^ 
some  inil^ience  upon  the  decision  of  this  question  by  other  states, 
is  believed  to  be,  in  no  degree  analogous  in  its  principal  clrcum^ 
stances.  At  the  precise  period  that  this  change  was  operating) 
England,  and  the  principal  continental  states,  abandoned  the  pre* 
cious  metals  as  currency.  The  supply  demanded  by  France  was 
not  only  at  hand,  but  was  seeking  the  very  employment  which 
that  change  had  made  indispensable.  At  the  same  time,  immense 
sums  were  brought  into  France  by  her  conquering  armies,  whichi 
being  raised  by  military  contributions,  had,  in  some  degree,  ren-^ 
dered  a  resort  to  paper  currency,  in  the  invaded  states,  necessary. 
At  present  the  civilised  world  is  at  peace,  and  each  state  is  endea<« 
voring,  by  systematic  measures,"  to  secure  to  itself  a  just  participa- 
tion of  the  benefits  of  equal  and  reciprocal  commerce.  The  states 
which  are  now  attempting  to  return  to  a  metallic  currency,  wilt 
find  much  greater  difficulty  in  effecting  this  change  than  was  ex- 
perienced by  France. 

The  demand  for  gold  and  silver,  as  the  medium  of  exchange^ 
cannot  be  supplied  until  the  price  of  z\\  exchangeable  articles  has 
fallen  in  proportion  to  the  reduction  of  the  currency^  which  the 
abandonment  of  paper  must  produce.  It  is  even  probable,  as^  hav 
been  before  suggested,  that,  after  the  price  of  commodities  and  of 
labor  shall  have  fallen,  so  as  to  bear  a  just  proportion  to  the  cur- 
rency whi^h  is  to  be  employed  in  effecting  the  necessary  exchanges^ 
that  tile  ^rrency  will  continue  gradually  to  appreciate.  This,  how- 
tfTer,  is  matter  of  conjectofe*^  It  depends  entirely  upon  the  facti 
whYMier  the  annual  produce  of  the  mine^^  aftet  furnidhkig  the 
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quantity  necessary  for  die  consumption  of  die  precioni  naetab  ia- 
manufactures^  will  be  equal  to  the  increased  demand  for  currency^ 
arising  from  the  increase  of  exchangeable  commodities  thnn^iout 
die  world.  The  great  advancement  in  the  arts  and  science»-^the 
rapid  improvement  in  machinery»  which  characterise  the  preseot 
9gef  acting  through  a  long  succession  of  ages»  cannot  fail  to  aug* 
ment^  in  an  astonishing  degree,  all  the  products  of  human  indus- 
try. 

It  may,  however^  be  urged,  that  the  same  improvements  will 
augment,  in  an  equal  degree,  the  product  of  the  mines;  suid  that,, 
therefore,  the  quantity  of  ihe  precious  metals  in  the  world  will 
continue  to  bear,  to  other  cominodides,  the  same  relation  which, 
they  may  assume  when  the  return  to  a  metallic  currency  is  efiectedw 
This  may  be  true;  but,  so  far  as  it  depends  upon  the  general  prin-« 
ciple,  that  the  supply  of  all  articles  is  regulated  by  the  demaad, 
thisre  is  reasonable  ground  of  doubt.  The  maxim,  although  good 
as  a  general  rule,  admits  of  exceptions.  A  demand  beyond  the 
supply  increases  the  price  of  the  thing  demanded,  and  invites  to 
the  investment  of  additional  capital  in  its  production.  But,  when 
the  article  demanded  is  to  be  produced  from  a  material,  which  no 
investment  of  capital,  no  application  of  skill,  can  augment,  the 
only  effect  of  such  investment  and  application  is  to  produce  the 
most  which  the  material  has  the  capacity  to  furnish.  Such»  in 
fact,  is  the  case  of  gold  and  silver.  The  material  from  which  they 
are  made,  is  limited  in  quantity,  which  neither  capital  nor  skill 
can  augment.  It  is  probable  that  the  improvements  in  machinery, 
and  the  art  of  refining,  will  be  counterbalanced  by  the  exhaustion 
of  the  mines,  or  the  difficulty  of  working  them,  arising  from  the 
depth  and  extent  of  their  excavations.  It  is  therefore  posubfe^ 
that  the  demand  for  the  precious  metals,  for  currency^  and  for 
manufactures,  may  exceed  the  production  of  the  mines. 

Previously  to  entering  upon  the  immediate  discussion  of  thb 
practicability  of  substituting  a  paper  for  a  metallic  currency,  it  is 
proper  to  observe,  that  gold  and  silver  derive  part  of  the  uniformity 
of  value  which  has  been  ascribed  to  them,  from  the  general  coQseitt 
of  civilised  states,  to  employ  them  as  the  standard  of  value.  Should 
they  cease  to  be  used  for  that  purpose,  they  would  become  mote 
variable  in  their  value,  and  would  be  regulated,  like  all  odier  arti* 
fles,  by  the  demand  for  them,  compared  with  the  supply  in  suiy 
{iven  market.  It  is  presumed,  that,  if  they  should  cease  to  he 
employed  as  the  standard  of  valiie  by  several  states,  their  unifofiKi* 
ity  of  value  would  be  in  some  degree  afiected,  not  only  ixk  those 
states  where  they  were  considered  as  mere  commoditieSf  but  in 
thoae  where  they  were  still  employed  as  curraacy. 

Whenever,  as  commodides,  tksy  should  rise  in  value»  a  dnaa 
woild  take  place  from  the  4ttmncy  of  odier  states^  aad  wheo  they 
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should  is3X  in  Talu«t  at^commodities^  they- would  8e«k  employment 
aa.currencjy  and  reiider  in  some  degree  redundant  the  currency  of 
the  states  where  they  are  employed.  After  making  due  allowance. 
for  the  depreciation  of  bank  notes  in  £ngland|  from  the  time  of 
the  bank  restriction,  in  1797,  to  the  present  period,  the  price  oi 
sold  and  silver  in  that  country  is  believed  to  have  varied  more* 
Uian  at  any  former  period.  Their  price,  when  compared  with  bank* 
notes,  from  the  year  1797  to  1808,  showed  but  a  slight  degree  Xii 
depreciation;  considerably  less,  in  all  human  probability,  than  ac* 
tually  existed.  During  tnat  interval,  the  demand  for  those  metak 
was  limited  in  England  to  the  sum  required  for  manufactures.  It 
is  highly  probable,  that,  if  the  quantity  of  the  paper  circulation, 
had  been  reduced  to  the  amount  of  the  currency  in  circulation  at 
the  time,  or  for  one  year  before*  the  restriction,  tne  price  of  bullioa 
would  have  been  below  the  mint  price.  On  the  contrary,  in  tbe[ 
year  1808,  when  the  employment  of  a  British  force  m  Spaing 
created  a  sudden  demand  for  specie,  the  depreciation  of  bank  noteSr 
indicated  by  the  price  of  bulhon,  was  probably  greater  than  that 
which  really  existed.  In  the  year  1814,  after  the  treaty  of  Paris,* 
the  price  of  bullion>  estimated  in  bank  paper,  was  not  above  the 
mint  pricey  whilst,  in  the  succeeding  year,  it  rose  to  more  than 
twenty  per  cent,  above  tliat  price:  the  amount  of  banknotes  iiv 
circulation  at  the  former  exceeding,  in  a  small  degree,  that  of  du» 
latter  period.  It  is  impossible  that  these  variations  in  the  price  oi 
gold  and  silver,  in  the  short  spaee  of  one  year,  can  be  entirely 
chargeable  to  the  depreciation  of  bank  notes.  The  effect  whic^ 
these  variations,  in  a  great  commercial  state,  where  the  precioua 
metals  were  considered  only  as  commodities,  were  calculated  ta 
produce  upon  the  currency  of  thf  neighbouring  states,  has  not  been 
ascertained.  The  convulsions  to  which  most  of  these  states  were 
subject,  during  tha^  period,  may  account  for  the  want  of  sufficient 
data  to  elucidate  the  subject.  It  is,  however,  highly  improbable 
that  these  fluctuations  were  not  sensibly  felt  by  them. 

Haying  considered  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  variations  in 
value,  to  which  a  metallic  currency  is  necessarily  subject,  it  re<* 
iiiains  to  examine,  whether  it  is  practicable  to  devise  a  system  by 
which  a  paper  currency  may  be  employed  as  die  standard  of  value^ 
with  sufficient  security  against  variations  in  its  value,  and  with, 
the  same  certainty  of  its  recovering  that  value,  when,  from  any 
^uae,  such  variadons  shall  have  been  produced*  It  is  distincdj 
admitted  that  no  such  paper  currency  has  ever  existed.  Where 
the  experiment  has  been  made  directly  by  government^  excesuve 
issues  have  quickly  ensued^  and  depreciation  has  been  the  immedUitf 
consequence.  Where  the  experiment  has  been  attempted  through  the 
wnqy  of  panffSt  it  has  invariably  Jailed.  In  bodi  cases^  instead 
cf  being  used  as  a  mean  of  supplying  a  cheap  and  Atable  currency 
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mTariVbly  regulated  by  the  demand,  for  eflecting  the  exchanges 
required  by  me  vhLXits  and  conveiiience  of  society,  it  has  been  em^ 
ployed  as  ajtnancial  msaurce,  or  made  the  instrument  of  unre^ 
strained  cupidity.  In  no  case  has  any  attempt  been  made  to  deter- 
mine the  principles  upon  which  such  a  currency,  to  be  stabia  must 
be  founded.  Instead  of  salutary  restraints  being  hnposed  upon 
the  monied  institutions  which  have  been  employed,  the  vital  prin^ 
ciple  of  whose  being  is  gain,  they  have  not  simply  been  left  to  the 
guidance  of  their  own  cupidity,  btU  have  been  stimulated  to  exces^ 
tive  issues,  to  supply  appetencies  in  the  pvblic  revenue.  This  is 
known  to  have  been  the  case  in  an  eminent  degree,  in  the  experiment 
which  has  been  attended  with  most  success.  The  issues  of  the 
Bank  ^England,  on  account  of  the  government,  werefrequettthf 
so.  great  as  to  destroy  the  demand  for  discounts  by  individuals.  In 
consefuence  of  these  excessipe  issues,  the  interest  of  money  Jell  bir^ 
iowjhe  per  cent,  the  rate  at  which  the  banhdiscounted;  the  demand 
for  discounts  at  the  bank  therefore  ceased.  It  is,  indeed,  not  sur« 
prising  that  no  systematic  eflbrt  has  been  made  to  restrain  excessive 
issues.  In  the  case  of  banks,  the  experiments  which  have  been 
made  were  intended  to  be  temporary ;  tfiey  were  the  result  of  great 
and  sudden  pressure,  which  left  but  little  leisure  for  the  examina- 
tion of  a  subject  so  abstruse.  The  employment  of  a  paper  cireu« 
lation,  convertible  into  specie,  the  favorite  system  of  modern 
States,  having,  as  has  been  attempted  to  be  shown  in  a  previous 
part  of  this  report,  the  inevitable  tendency  to  produce  the  necessity 
of  resorting,  in 'every  national  emergency,  to  paper  not  so  convertv* 
Me,  imposes  upon  tnose  who  are  called  to  administer  the  afiairs  of 
nations,  the  duty  of  thoroughly  exainining  the  subject,  with  a  view, 
if  practicable^  to  avoid  that  necessity.  If  the  examination  does 
not  result  in  the  establishment  of  a  paper  currency,  unconnected 
with  specie,  it  may  lead  to  the  imposition  of  salutary  checks  against 
excessive  issues,  wlieo  the  necessity  of  suspending  payment  may 
occur. 

It  has  already  been  said,  that  every  attempt  which  has  been 
made  to  introduce  a  paper  currency  has  failed.  It  may  also  be 
said,  that  of  all  the  systems  which,  during  the  discusMon  of  this 
interesting  subject,  bodi  in.  Europe  and  the  United  States,  have 
been  proposed,  none  are  free  from  objections.  It  is  possible  that 
no  system  can  be  devised,  which  will  be  entirely  free  from  objec- 
tion. To  ensure  the  possiUlity  of  employing  such  a  currency  with 
advantage,  it  is  necessary  : 

1.  liiat  the  power  or  the  gchrernment  over  die  currency  b^  abr 
sohitely  sovereign. 

!2.  That  its  stability  be  above  suspicion. 
:    S.  That  its  justice^  morality,  and  intelligence^  be  unquestii^i^ 
able» 
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•  * 

4*  That  this  issue  of  the  curtency  be  made  not  only  to  depend 
upon  tlie  demand  for  it,  but  that  an  equivalent  be  actually  re- 
ceived. 

5."That  an  equivalent  can  only  be  found  in  the  delivery  of  ^ 
equal  amount  of  gold  or  silver,  or  of  public  stock. 

6.  That,  whenever,  from  any  cause,  it  may  become  redundant^ 
it  may  be  funded  at  an  interest  a  fraction  below  that  which  was 
surrendered  at  its  issue, 

1.  This  proposition  needs  no  elucidation.     Coinage,  and  the  re- 

Eilation  of  money,  have,  in  all  nations,  been  considered  one  of  the 
l^hest  acts  of  sovereignty.  It  may  well  be  doubted,  however, 
whether  a  sovereign  power  oter  the  coinage  necessarily  gives  the 
right  to  establish  a  paper  currency.  The  power  to  establish  sudi 
a  currency  ought  not  only  to  be  unquestionable,  but  unquestioned* 
Any  doubt  of  the  legality  of  the  exercise  of  such  an  authority 
could  not  fail  to  mar  any  system  whidi  human  ingenuity  could 
devise. 

2.  A  metallic  currency,  having  an  intrinsic  value,  independent 
of  that  which  is  given  to  it  by  ue  sovereign  authority,  does  not 
depend  upon  the  stability  of  the  government  for  its  value.  Revo- 
lutions may  arise ;  insurrections  may  menace  the  existence  of  the 
goyemmeht  ?  a  metallic  currency  nses  in  value  under  such  cir- 
cumstances; it  becomes  more  valuable,  compared  vrith  every 
species  of  property,  whether  moveable  or  immoveable,  in  propor^ 
lion  to  the  'instability  of  the  government.  Not  so  with  a  paper 
currency :  its  credit  depends,  in  a  great  degree,  upon  the  eon& 
dence  reposed  in  the  s^ility  of  the  authority  by  which  it  wail 
issued*  Should  that  authority  be  overthrown  by  foreign  force  or 
intestine  commotion,  an  immediate  depreciation,  if  not  an  absolute  - 
annihilation,  of  its  value,  would  ensue. 

9.  It  might,  however,  be  saved  from  such  destruction  by  a 
well  grounded  confidence  in  the  justice  and  intell^ence  of  the 
government  which  should  succeed  that  which  had  been  oveiu 
thrown.  The  history  of  modem  times  furnishes  examples  that 
are  calculated  to  inspire  this  confidence.  In  France,  during  the 
revolution  which  has  just  terminated,  the  public  debt  was  reduced 
to  one  third  of  its  amount.  The  same  rule  was  applied  to  the 
public  debt  of  the  Dutch  republic,  when  it  fell  under  Frendi  do» 
niination.  In  the  successive  political  changes  to  which  France  has^ 
since  that  period,  been  subjected,  the  public  debt  and  the  publit 
engagements  have  been  maintained  with  the  strictest  good  faidi. 
In  {klland,  that  portion  of  the  public  debt,  which  had  been  abo» 
lished  by  the  French  government,  has  been  restored.  In  the 
opinion  of  well  informed  men,  however^  the  conditions  connected 
wfa  tbat  restoration  were  so  onerous  as  to  render  it  almost  ti&» 
mmL    Indeed^  die  public  debt  in  that  country  had  become  so 
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disproportionate  to  the  means  of  the  nation,  when  deprived  of  die 
resources  it  enjoyed  when  the  debt  was  contracted,  that  the  reduc- 
tion which  it  underwent  while  the  country  was  annexed  to  the 
French  empire  was  not  generally  considered  an  eyil.  The  reduc- 
tion of  the  national  debt  of  France  during  the  revolution,  was  per- 
haps equally  indispensable.  If  the  intelligence  of  the  age^  and  the 
influence  of  public  opinion,  even  in  states  where  the  reign  of  law 
was  but  imperfectly  established,  have  been  sufficient  to  induce  the 
governments  whicn  have  alternately  succeeded  each  other  for  the 
bst  twenty-five.years,  in  France,  and  Holland,  to  respect  the  pub- 
lic engagements  which  had  been  previously  contracted,  well 
grounded  expectations  may  be  cherished,  that  the  period  is  rapidly 
nssing  away  when  the  public  faith  of  nations  can  be  violated  with 
ampunicy. 

If  public  engagements,  under  such  circumstances,  have  been  codp 
sidered  obligatory  upon  those  who  have  successively  admitiistcsvd 
the  a&irs  of  those  nations,  a  reasonable  confidence  may  be  repos-  , 
ed  in  the  fiilfilment  of  the  obligations  which  may  be  contracted 
by  existing  governments,  where  the  reign  of  law  is  firmly  eatabltsk- 
«d.  It  is  not  denied  that^  a  paper  currency  furnishes  strong  temp- 
tations to  abuse.  Millions  may  be  issued  in  a  few  days  «•  and  tks 
4^kiencies  in  tie  revenue  promptly  Siq^plied^  if  the  condition  qfre^ 
ttiving  an  equivalent  ,is  abandoned.  The  moment  the  currenqf 
4kdll  be  issued  as  ajlnancial  resource,  depreciation  mUfoUofWj  and 
cdl  the  relations  of  society  mil  be  disturbed.  If  the  government 
of  the  nation  in  which  a  paper  currency  has  been  established, 
shall  be  deeply  impressed  yith  this  truth,  will  it  not  be  restrained 
ffom  the  apprehended  abuse  ?  Currency  of  every  kind  is.  liable  to 
great  abuses.  The  history  of  the  coinage  of  every  nation  whose 
annals  are  known  is  little  more  than  a  detail  of  the  frauds  which 
have  been  practised  by  governments  upon  the  people  ;  until  the 
twentieth  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  the  III.  of  England^  a  pound 
troy  of  silver  of  standard  fineness,  and  a  pound  sterling,  were  sypo- 
nimous  terms :  twenty  shillings  sterling  being,  in  ^t,  a  pound 
troy  of  standard  silver.  Change  followed  change,  in  rapid  succes- 
M>n,  until,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  a  pound  troy  of  standard 
silver  was  directed  to  be  coined  into  sixty-two  shillings.  This 
immense  qhange  in  the  value  of  the  currency  was  effected  in  the 
jpace  of  about  two  centuries.  In  other  modern  states,  durii^  thf 
Mine  period,  changes  not  less  important  occurred  in  the  coinage* 
Fiequently,  these  changes  were  effected  by  deteriorating  theatand- 
^d  fineness  of  the  coin.  For  more  than  a  century  past,  the  jcoin- 
9ge  of  the  civilised  world  has  undergone  no  matenal  change,*  with 
m  view  to  tht^  practiee  of  fraud  upon  the  people.  WHepoer  ihis 
foihearance  is  to  be  attributed  to  an  improvement  in  tbf  morality 
of  modem  governments,  or  to  a  more  correct  understanding  of  the 
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priiiciples  of  currency,  and  of  the  consequences  that  mutft  result 
frc^  cTery  change  by  which  the  relations  of  society  are  affected,  it 
furnishes  just  ground  of  expectation  that  they  will  not  hereafter  be 
attempted.  Nothing  more  is  necessary,  to  secure  an  unalterable 
adherence  to  the  maxims  upon  which  it  is  manifestly  necessary 
diat  a  paper  currency  must  be  founded,  in  order  to  preserve  an 
uniformity  of  value,  than  the  Same  morality  and  the  same  intelli- 
gence. Without  assuming  the  principle  of  the  perfectibility  of 
human  nature,  the  hope  may  be  indulged,  that  the  nature  of 
currency  will  continue  to  command  the  attention  of  statesmen, 
and  that  the  abuses  which  have'resulted  from  improper  changes  in 
the  currency  will  not  again  occur  in  the  same  degree. 

4.  When  the  currency  is  metallic,  no  addition  can  be  made  to  it 
without  givine  an  equivalent.  It  is  indispensable  that  this  con« 
dition  should  be  annexed  to  the  acquisition  of  the  paper  currency^ 
preliminary  to  its  entering  into  circulation.  If  it  can  be  put  in 
circulation,  only  on  paying  its  nominal  amount  in  that  which  has 
a  general  and  nxed  value,  determined  by  the  consent  of  other  na- 
tions, it  will  continue  to  preserve  that  value  during  the  time  it  cir- 
culates, unless  the  relation  which  it  bore,  at  the  time  of  its  issue,  to 
the  quantity  of  articles,  the  exchanges  of  which  it  is  destined  to 
perform,  shall  be  varied. 

5.  As  a  paper  currency  is  issued  upon  the  national  credit,  the 
whole  property  of  the  nation  is  pledged  for  its  redemption,  when- 
ever, by  any  circumstance,  it  may  become  the  interest  of  the  com- 
munity, that  it  should  be  redeemed.  It  is,  therefore,  manifest  that 
it  should  not  issue  upon  the  credit  of  any  individual,  or  association 
of  individuals.  A  part  can  never  be  equal  to  the  whole.  The 
credit  of  any  individual,  or  association  of  individuals,  cannot  be 
equivalent  to  that  of  the  nation,  of  which  they  form  a  part.     But 

,  it  may  be  said,  that,  although  the  credit  of  individuals  is  not  equi- 
valent to  the  credit  of  the  nation,  yet,  an  equivalent  for  a  par* 
ticular  portion  of  that  credit,  may  be  found  in  the  pledge  or  mortgage 
of  property  of  equal  or  greater  value  than  the  currency  issued  upon 
it.  This  may  be  true  ;  but  the  value  of  prpperty  has  been  con- 
tinually fluctuating  :  it  will  continue  to  fluctuate,  after  giving  to. 
the  advocates  of  a  paper  currency  full  credit  for  the  superior  stability 
which,  they  suppose,  will  attend  its  substitution  for  gold  an4  silvery 
as  the  standard  of  value.  But  this  is  not  the  only  objection  to  the 
acceptance  of  property  as  a  pledge  for  the  payment,  by  individuals^ 
of  an  equavalent  for  the  paper  currency,  wnich  may  be  advanced 
upon  such  pledge.  Frauds  will  be  practised  by  pledging  property 
which  is  encumbered,  which  it  would  be  extremely  di£Ec\ilt  to  de- 
tect. The  government  will  be  involved  in  endless  litigation  with 
individuals  who  are  interested  in  the  incumbrances  by  which 
its  rtgha  to  die  property  {dedged  i$  esnbai rassed.    In  sudi  contests^ 
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the  interest  of  the  government  is  always  endangeredi  eren  where 
right  is  on  its  side.'  It  is.iiQt  qualified  to  enter  into  such  litigatioos^ 
with  an  equal  chance  of  success.  The  feelings  of  the  community 
are  al  way8>  except  in  fl^rant  cases  of  fraud,  upon  the  side  of  an  ia^ 
dividual  supposed  to  be  strugjgling  with  the  overwhelming  influence 
of  authority.  Besides^  in' all  coiitests  of  this  nature,  something 
of  the  respectTfor  the  government^  which  ought  to  be  cherished  by 
die  citizens,  especially  of  a  free  state,  will  be  lost.  The  situation 
i3  invidious,  and  ought  not  voluntarily  to  be  assumed  by  a  govern- 
ment  jealous  of  its  dignity  and  purity  of  character.  It  is,  there- 
fore, believed  that  a  national  currency  cannot  be  issued  with  safety, 
with  a  reasonable  prospect  of  success,  and  with  sufficient  security 
against  redundancy,  but  in  exchange  for  gold  and  silver  of  a  definite 
standard,  or  for  the  public  stock  at  certain  fixed  rates. When  issued 
in  exchange  for  them,  and  for  them  alone,  there  is,  though  not  the 
same,  yet  perhaps  an  equal  security  against  redundancy,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  metallic  currency.  When  it  is  issued  in  exchange  for 
coin,  there  is  no  addition  made  to  the  currencv.  When  it  is .  issued 
ill  exchange  for  public  stock,  commanding,  previously  to  the  ex- 
change, its  par  value  in  coin,  the  party  who  acquires  the  currency 
parts  with  that  which  was  equal  to  specie,  and  is  deprived  of  the 
annual  interest  which  it  produced.  Unless  the  interest  of  the 
currency,  resulting  from  the  scarcity,  should  exceed  that  paid  upon 
die  stock,  it  would  not  be  demanded  in  exchange  for  the  stocks  In 
either  case,  the  danger  of  redundancy  is  extremely  remote.  By  the 
exchange  of  specie  for  currency,  the  active  capital  of  the  country 
will  be  increased  to  the  amount  of  the  currency  ;  and  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  nation  to  redeem  it,  whenever  it  shall,  by  any  circuni- 
stance  whatever,  become  expedient,  will,  be  unquestionable. 

But  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  under  ^such  conditions,  a  p^qper 
currency  ever  can  be  put  in  circulation.  Under  a  government 
firmly  established,  conducted  by  upright  and  enlightened  councUs^ 
and  possessing  absolute  power  over  the  currency,  it  is  believed 
there  is  no  just  reason  to  apprehend  a  difficulty  of  that  nature*  If, 
in  such  a  government,  banks  existed,  deriving  their  powers  from  it, . 
die  specie  in  their  possession  would  be  gradually  exchanged  for 
the  paper  currency,  which  would  become  the  basis  of  their  opeta^ 
tions.  Not  only  the  specie  which  they  possessed  would  be  thus 
exchanged,  but  exertions  would,  from  time  to  time,  be  made  to  ac- 
quire the  sums  necessary  to  support  their  banking  operations.  Specie 
would  be  imported,  even  at  an  expense,  for  the  purpose  of  being  ex-^ 
changed.  W  hilst  specie  formed  the  basis  of  the  operations  of 
banks,  its  importation  could  not  fail  to  be  productive  of  loss*  Each 
importation  not  only  produced  the  necessity  of  additional  impofta- 
^ohs,  but  at  an  increased  expense.  But,  when  importations  '  shall 
be  made^  for  the  purpose  of  beii^  ex^anged  for  thecurmcyj  the 
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earpQrtation:of  the  specie  thu8  imported  will  not  affect  Ihe^  operv 
tions  of  the  banks.    It ,  is  only  when  the  funding  of  the  currency 
shall  commence,  t^at  they  will  be  admonished  to  desist  from  further 
importations.     Individuals  and   banks  would  likewise  exchange 
public  stock  at  the  rates  prescribed  by  the  system  for  the  paper 
currency*    Whenever  the  demand  for  currency  should  be  such  as 
to  riiise  the  interest  bi  money  considerably  above  that  produced  hy 
the  public  stocky  it  would,  by  banks  and  individuals,  be  given  in  ex^ 
change  for  the  currency.     But  the  facility  which  the  existence  of 
ar  public  debt  furnishes  in  procuring  the  paper  currency,  is  counter- 
balanced by  the  difficulty  of  complying  with  the  public  engagement 
to  discharge  such  debt  in  .a  metallic  currency.     After  a  paper  cir- 
culatioa  shall  be  substituted  for  gold  and  silver,  they  will  be  foun4 
in  the  country  only  in  the  quantity  demanded  for  manufactureSy 
smd  for  such  branches  of  commerce  as  are  entirely  dependent  upon 
them.     A  considerable  demand  for  gold  and  silver  by,  the  govern- 
ment,  to  meet  its  engagements,  previously  contracted,  would  raise 
th^r  price  in  the  market,  and  render  the  obligation  to  discharge 
those  engagements  In  the  precious  metals  not  only  extremely  one- 
rous, but,  perhaps,   sometimes   impracticable.     In  such  a  state, 
a  compromise  with  the  public  creditors  would  seem  to  be  a  pre- 
liminary measure.    This,  under  any  circumstances^  would  be  a 
measure  of  great  delicacy  and  difficulty,  apd,  in  some  cases,  would 
fHtobably  be  utterly  impracticable. 

6.  Whenever,  from  any  cause,  the  currency  should  become  re- 
dundant, the  redundancy  nuy-be  funded  at  a  rate  of  interest  a  frac- 
tion below  the  rate  of  legal  interest. 

In  determining  the  rate  at  which  it  may  be  funded,  due  regard 
should  be  paid  to  the  rate  .of  interest,  previously  existing  in  the 
state*  The  rate  of  interest,  it  is  conceived,  ought  not  to 
depend,  and  where  a  metallic  currency  prevails  does  not  depend, 
scdely  upon  the  amount  of  cunency  necessary  to  perform,  with  fa- 
cility, the  exchanges  required  by  the  wants  and  convenience  of  so- 
ciety. In  a, new  country,  where  there  is  but  a  slight  accumulation 
of  capital,  the  interest  of  money  will  be  high,  notwithstanding  there 
may  be  even  a  redundancy  of  currency  beyond  what  is  necessary 
to  effect  its  exchanges.  In  such  a  country,  all  the  objects  upon 
which .  capital  may  be  employed,  except  those  of  the  most  simple 
kind,  are  unoccupied.  The  currency  necessary  to  effect  the^  ex-» 
changes  of*its  property,  movable  and  immovable,  will  be  entirely 
insufficient  to  satisfy  the  demand  for  capital  for  those  objects. 
If  it  should  be  multiplied,  so  as  to  equal  that  demand^  it 
would  exceed  the  demand  for  the  necessary  exchanges  of 
society*  and,  consequ^itly,  depreciate.  Such,  in  fact^  it  is 
believ^^d,  would  be  the  consequence  of  issiung.  the  currency 
upon  individual  credit,   or    upon  the    pledge   of   pvoperty  at 
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a  rate  of  interest  below  that  which  previously  existed  in  the  state. 
Any  change  of  the  interest  of  money  by  law,  previous  to  its  having 
taken  place  in  individual  transactions,  inconsequence  of  the  accu- 
mulation of  capital,  would  be  unjust,  and  could  not  fail  to  produce 
serious  inconvenience  to  the  community.  Admitting  the  rate  of 
interest  in  astate  about  to  make  the  experiment,  to  be  six  per  cent, 
then  the  currency  &ould  be  issued  only  in  exchange  for  specie  Or 
six  per  cent,  stock,  or  other  stock,  according  to  that  ratioJ^  If  the  cur* 
rency 'Should,  when,  by  any  means,  a  redundancy  existed,  be  fundable 
at  five  and  a  half  per  cenit.  interest,  the  utmost  depreciation  to  which 
it  could  be  subject  would  be  eight  and  one  third  per  cent.  But  it  is 
probable  that  the  real  depression  in  its  value  would  not,  at  any 
time,  be  more  than  half  that  amount.  Before  funding  would  com- 
mence, the  public  stock,  receivable  in  exchange  for  the  national 
currency,  would  be  above  the  rates  at  which  it  was  receivable. 
Its  issue  upon  the  exchange  of  stock  would,  therefore,  have 
ceased.  There  are,  in  every  community,  capitalists,  who  would 
prefer  lending  to  the  government,  tat  five  and  a  half  per  cent.^ 
than  to  individuals  at  six.  The  funding  of  the  currency  wouldt 
therefore,  begin  before  the  redundancy  would  offer  any  general 
inducement  to  that  mode  of  reducing  it.  The  variation  to  wUch 
its  value  would  be  subject,  would  therefore  be  less  than  eight  and 
one^third  per  cent.  It  would  be  the  interest  of  the  government  to 
reserve  the  right  of  redeeming  the  stock  created  by  funding^  at  ks 
par  value  ;  under  the  condition,  however,  of  redeeming  it  according 
to  the  order  of  time  in  which  it  was  created.  Connected  wim 
this  system  should  be  a  permission  to  the  banks  to  purchase  public 
stodc,  but  not  to  dispose  of  it,  except  to  the  government,  at  its  par 
or  current  value,  when  under  par,  unless  the  government  should 
decline  the  purchase.  The  currency,  upon  beiiig  funded,  should 
be  invariably  cancelled.  Under  a  system  of  this  kind,  if  no  other 
paper  was  permitted  to  circulate  than  the  national  currency,  a  re- 
dundancy which  would  affect  its'  value  could  only  occur  by  a  tem- 
porary diminution  of  the  articles  which  were  to  be  exchanged 
through  its  instrumentality.  In  that  event  the  price  of  the  artides 
would  be  enhanced,  so  as  to  require  a  greater  amount  of  currency 
to  effect  their  exchange.  Should  the  price  not  be  enhanced 
in  proportion  to  the  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  the  articles,  that 
portion  of  the  currency  which  would,  under  such  circumstances,  be 
left  without  employment,  would  be  funded.  A  just  relation  be- 
tween the  amount  of  currency,  and  the  demand  for  it,  would  be 
promptly  restored,  without  affecting,  injuriously,  the  relations  be- 
tween individuals.  On  the  other  hand,  should  a  greater  quantity 
of  exchangeable  articles  be  produced,  the  demand  for  cunrency 
would  exceed  the  supply,  and  lead  immediately  to  additional  iasues, 
uhtSl  the  necessary  sup^y  diould  be  obtained. 
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But  in  a  state  where  banks  already  existed,  which  derived  their 
charters  from  the  sovereignty  that  regulated  the  currency ;  where 
the  people  were  accustomed  to  bank  notes  ;  and  in  the  habit  cf 
receiving  them,  the  agency  of  these  institutions  might  be  admitted 
in  supplying  a  portion  of  the  currency.  They  might  be  permitted 
tb  issue  their  notes,  payable  on  demand,  in  the  national  currency. 
'Their  notes  would,  of  course,  be  issued  on  personal  security.  In 
this  case,  the  currency  might  become  redundant  by  the  issues  of 
the  banks.  Whenever  this  should  happen,  the  national  currency 
would  be  demanded  of  them  for  the  purpose  of  being  funded; 
the  banks  would  be  compelled  to  curtail  their  discounts>  to  relieve 
themsdves  from  the  pressure,  and  the  amount  of  the  currency 
w6uld  be  promptly  reduced  to  the  legitimate  demand.  Wherever 
die  agency  of  banks  should  be  employed  in  furnishing  part  of  the 
circulation,  a  refusal,  or  omission,  to  discharge  their  notes  on  de- 
mand, in  the  national  currency,  should  be  treated  at  an  act  of 
bankruptcy.  The  national  currency  being  a  legal  tender  in  the 
payment  of  debts  to  individuals  and  to  the  government,  would, 
in  relation  to  the  banks,  perform  the  functions  of  specie,  where  bank 
notes  are  convertible  into  coin.  But,  in  order  to  impose  a  salutary 
check  against  excessive  issues  of  bank  notes,  the  national  currency 
'should  alone  be  receivable  in  all  payments  to  the  government. 
'^  In  an  attempt  to  trace  the  probable  results  of  a  paper  cutTeilcy» 
founded  upon  the  principles  which  have  been  developed  in  the 
preceding  pages,  the  influence  which  it  will  have  upon  foreign 
exchange  requires  investigation.  The  want  of  stability,  morality^ 
and  intelligence,  in  the  government  which  may  undertake  to  sub^ 
stitute  a  paper  for  a  metallic  currency,  are  the  objections  which 
have  already  been  considered.  To  tnese,  according  to  common 
Opinion,  is  to  be  added,  the  injurious  efiect  which  it  is  supposed 
it  will  have  upon  foreign  exchange.  In  a  country  where  the  cur- 
rency is  metallic,  an  unfavorable  state  of  foreign  exchange  will 
probably  have  the  following  effects  : 

1st.  ToTaise  the  price  of  exportable  articles  as  mUch  above 
that  which  they  ought  to  bear,  aa  the  premium  paid  upon  foreign 
bills,  until  it  exceeds  the  expense  of  exporting  specie  to  the  to- 
'  reign  market. 

2d.  When  this  rise  exceeds  the  expense  of  such  expottationj 
the  price  of  exportable  articles  will  fall  gradually  below  what  they 
byght  to  command,  to  the  extent  of  that  excess. 
•     3d.  Until  this  fall  in  their  price  shall  be  eflfected,  specif  will 
be  exported :  after  which,  it  will  cease* 

4th.  This  fall  in  their  price,  by  increasing  their  constimptiOii 
in  the  foreign  "markets,  ultimately  provides  for  the  retttTti  tl  the 
spieci^  which  had  been  exported.        ^ 
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5th.  During  the  second  and  third  stages  of  thts  prt>ces8»  the 
price  of  all  articles  not  exportable,  is  affected  in  a  greater  jdegree  | 
enteiprise  is  damped,  and  distress  prevails. 

Such  are  the  necessary  effects  of  an  unfavorable  state  of  foreign 
exchange,  where  the  currency  is  metallic.  As  the  vital  principle 
of  commerce  is  gain,  it  is  probable  that,  generally,  the  price  of 
exportable  articles  would,  in  fact,  be  rather  higher  than  is  stated 
in  the  preceding  deductions  ;  the  timid  might  export  speciej 
before  the  premium  upon  exchange  exceeded  the  expense  of  its 
exportation ;  but  timidity  is  not  the  predominant  characteristic 
of  commercial  enterprise.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sanguine  and 
enterprising,  relying  upon  the  chance  of  better  markets,  would 
give  higher  prices  rather  than  submit  to  certain  loss  upon  the 
esi^portation  of  specie  or  the  purchase  of  bills  above  par. 

.  In  a  country  where  a  paper  currency  has  been  adopted,  and 
the  principles  by  which  a  redundancy  may  be  prevented,  have 
been  enforced,  an  unfavorable  state  of  foreign  exchange  will 
probably  have  the  following  effects  : . 

1st  The  effect  of  raising  the  price  of  exportable  articles,  as 
much  above  what  they  ought  to  bear,  as  equals  the  premium 
upon  foreign  bills.  But,  in  this  case,  gold  and  silver  being  ex- 
portable articles  will  rise  in  the  same  proportion  as  all  other  articles. 

3d.  When  the  price  of  all  articles  is  raised  so  high  that  a  loss 
w^U  be  incurred  by  their  sale  in  foreign  markets,  those  who 
have  i;K>  remittances  to  make  will  withdraw  from  the  competi- 
tion. If  profitable  investments  in  other  enterprises  cannot  be 
made,  a  portion  of  the  currency  at  their  disposition  will  be  with- 
drawn from  circulation,  by  being  converted  into  funded  stock ; 
competition  will  in  this  manner  be  diminished  i  the  price  of  arti- 
cles for  exportation  will  be  reduced  by  the  reduction  of  the  cur- 
rency, and  by  diminished  competition  among  the  purchasers.  It 
is  not  probable,  however,  that  the  price  will  fall  so  low  as  to  admit 
of  a  profit  in  foreign  markets,  as  long  as  the  premium  upon  ex- 
change continues  above  the  ordinary  commercial  pront  upon 
exported  ar^cles.  But  exportation  will  not  be  continued  at  a 
certain  loss,  longer  than  the  discharge  of  debts  previously  contract- 
ed renders  indispensable ;  foreign  articles  will  not  be  imported 
when  the  loss  upon  remittances,  whether  made  by  bills  of  exchange 
pr:ib.y  the  exportation  of  commodities,  is  equal  to  the  profit  upoa 
importation;  the  high  price  given  for  exported  articles  will  increase 
th«lr  production,  and  restore  foreign  exchange  to  a  favorable  state* 
The  balance  of  trade  and  the  rate  of  foreign  exchange,  which  have 

g'ven  so  much  trouble  to  statesmen  for  two  centuries  past,  when 
,.ft  to  tbebwsby  which  they  will  be  govemedj  in  despite  of 
human  devices,  as  invariably  relate  themselves^  as  fluids,  when 
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umestr^ed,  find  their  common  level.  They  will^  probtiblyi  more 
prom[t>tly  conform  to  these  laws  in  a  state  where  a  well  regulated 
paper  currency  prevails  than  where  it  is  metallic.  In  the  latter^ 
the  currency  is  exported  to  make  up  any  temporary  deficiency, 
and  by  that  means  provides  against  the  recurrence  ot  the  evil^  by 
indirectly  causing  an  increase  of  the  exportable  articles  of  the  state^ 
and  diminishing  the  importation  of  foreign  articles.  Until  the 
capacity  to  purchase  these,  by  the  exchange  of  articles,  shall  be 
restored  in  the  former,  as  the  currency  cannot  be  exported,  the 
importations  will  be  more  promptly  reduced  to  the  capacity  of  the 
country ^o  purchase,  whilst  the  increase  of  its  exportable  articles 
will  be  the  direct  instead  of  the  indirect  consequence  of  a  tempo- 
rary incapacity  to  pay  for  previous  importations. 

Sd.  During  the  whole  process  of  restoring  a  favorable  state  of 
exchange  in  a  country  where  a  well  regulated  paper  currency 
prevails,  the  price  of  all  articles  not  ^exportable,  will  suffer  no 
material  variation.  The  funding  of  the  currency,  which  wilt 
probably  take  place,  will  not  be  immediately  carried  so  far  as  to 
reduce  the  price  of  exportable  articles  so  as  to  command  a  profit 
in  foreign  markets.  They  will,  so  long,  as  the  rate  of  exchange 
is  unfavorable,  continue  to  command  higher  prices  than  When  the 
exchange  is  favorable.  This  increased  price  will  encourage  in- 
dustry and  enterprise,  and  constantly  tend  to  augment  the  produc- 
tive energies  of  the  community.  This  effect  cannot  fairly  b^ 
attHbuted  to  any  depreciation  in  the  currency.  That  will  continue 
to  bear  nearly  the  same  proportion  to  the  exchangeable  articles  o£ 
the  state,  as  when  foreign  exchange  was  favorable.  It  is  probable 
even  that  its  relation  to  those  articles  will  be  changed,  so  as  td 
produce  an  appreciation  of  the  currency ;  and  that  this  appre- 
ciation will  be  perceived  in  a  slight  degree  in  the  depression  of 
the  value  of  all  articles  not  exportable.  The  effects  of  this  appre* 
ciation  will,  however,  be  diminished  by  the  impulse  given  to  in- 
dustry and  enterprise,  by  the  increased  price .  of  all  articles  which 
can  be  exported; 

These  are  conceived  to  be  the  effects  which  a  well  regulated 
paper  currency  will  have  upon  the  foreign  exchaiiges,  and  upom 
the  domestic  industry  of  the  country  which  may  adopt  it  If  the 
value  of  currency  depends,  like  that  of  all  other  articles,  upon  the 
quantity,  compared  with  the  demand,  the  idea  of  its  depreciation 
in  raising  the  price  of  articles  in  the  case  which  has  been  con- 
sidered, must  be  rejected.  That  this  position  is  incontrovertible, 
seems  to  have  been  admitted  by  all  writers  upon  the  subject.  TKilt 
admission  is  found  in  the  reports  which  have  been  made  to  the 
British  Parliament',  in  the. evidence  upon  which  those  reports 
have  been  founded  \  and  in  the  essays  of  those  who  have  opposed 
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the  paper  system  in  that  CQuntry^  smce  the  year  1797.  .  J^e, 
Mection  to  the  paper  system,  as  it  existed  in  England,  was  the 
Absence  of  all  restraint  upon  the  issue,  of  paper,  ziiA  the  sapposed 
impossibility  of  imposing  ahy  efficient  restraint.  In  facts  ^9 
attempt  has  been  made  to  impose  such  restraint  in  that  country^ 
unconnected  with  the  convertibility  of  bank  notes  into  the  precious- 
metals.  So  far  as  this  restraint  is  limited  to  the  convertibility  of 
bsmk  notes  into  bullion,  at  any  given  rate  \  it  is  rather  an  attempt^ 
to  regulate  foreign  exchange  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
bank,  than  to  confine  the  issue  of  bank  notes  to  the  sound  demand 
for  currency.  The  restraint  imposed  seems  to  rest  upon  the  idea 
that  an  unfavorable  state  of  foreign  exchange  must  be  the  result  of 
a  redundant  currency.  Nothing  can  be  more  incorrect  than  this, 
bypothesis*  Considering  the  vitiated  state  of  the  currency  of 
ISngland  for  more  than  twenty  years  pa$t»  it  is  not  surprising  that 
this  idea  should  there  be  entertained.  During  that  period,  the 
unfavorable  rate  of  foreign  exchange  which  generally  prevailed^ 
was,  if  not  directly,  at  least  indirectly  attributable  to  the.deprecia* 
tion  of  their  currency.  But  in  this  interval  a  favorable  rate  o£ 
foreign  exchange  more  than  once  occurred.  To  what  could  this 
favorable  exchange  be  attributed  ?  Certainly  not  to  the  depreciation 
of  their  currency.  But  it  would  be  as  unjust  to  attribute  every 
unfavorable  state  of  foreign  exchange  to  the  depreciation  of  the 
CiUTencY»  as  to  ascribe  to  that  currency  the  credit  of  any  favorable 
$tate  01  such  exchange.  The  truth  is  that  fluctuations  in  the. 
exchange  between  two  countries  having  a  metallic  currency,  con- 
dnually  occur,  and  depend  upon  principles  wholly  unconnected 
vith  th^  idea  of  a  depreciated  currency. 

If  these  views  be  correct,  the  only  obstacles  to  the  establishment 
of  a  paper  currency,  by  a  government  having  a  sovereign  right  to 
establish  it,  is  the  danger  of  the  instability  and  want  of  integrity 
and  intelligence  of  the  government.  There  is,  certainly,  just 
leason  to  apprehend  that  emergencies  may  arise  in  the  affairs  <£ 
every  nation,  in  wluch  their  stability  may  be  menaced  by  foreigo 
fiurce  or  domestic  insurrection.  In  such  an  event,  a  pamq  might 
ensue>  and  the  credit  of  the  eurrency  be  utterly  annihilated.  How 
£ur  the  recent  examples  which  have  oeen  adverted  to  in  other  states 
•*-<-how  far  the  influence  of  public  opinion  over  the  conduct  of 
■governments,  may  be  relied  upon,  as  an  efficient  preventive,  agains^ 
fKils  of  such  magnitude,  must  be  determined  by  those  to  whpni| 
tmder  Divine  Providence,  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  nationi^ 
are  conunitted.  The  subject  involves  all  the  complicated  interests 
<tf  soQety^  except  the  enjoyment  of  civil,  political,  and  religio^ji 
liberty^  It  ou^t  to  be  approached  with  more  than  ordinary  cirr 
cwi^pe^tioiu    In  states  the  best  <}U9iified  to  attempt  the  cbanjg;^^ 
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it;ia  eavironed  with  doubt  which  can  tmly  be  dispelled  Jbyth^ 
light  of  experiment.  In  the  United  States  these  doubts  ar^ 
greatly  increased  by  the  complex  form  of  the  government.  Iti  the 
diyision  of  power,  between  the  federal  and  state  governments}  thCT 
lioe  of  separation  is  not  sufljciently  di^stinct  to  prevent  coUisiongy 
which  may  disturb  the  harmony  of  the  system.  Collisions  have 
already  arisen^  and,  in  the  course  of  human  events,  may  be  reason* 
ably  expected  to .  arise,  until  the  line  of  separation  by  which  their 
relative  powers  and  duties  are  determined,  shall  be  distinctly 
defined  by  practice,  or  by  explanatory  amendments  of  the  coiisti^ 
ttttion,  effected  according  to  the  forms  prescribed  in  that  ins.trtt«» 
m^ent.  U^on  no  question  will  collision  more  likely  arise  than  thaC 
contemplated  by  the  resolution  under  which  this  report  is  sttb« 
mitted.  No  attempt  to  make  the  change  has  succeeded.  The 
measure  when  stripped  of  extraneous  difficulties,  must  be  admitted 
to  be  of  doubtful  tendency.  Under  the  most  auspicious  circum^ 
stances  it  may  prove  abortive.  Under  circumstances  in  any  degree 
adverse,  it  must  inevitably  fail.  Any  obstacle  opposed  to  its  exe^ 
cution^  by  one  or  more  of  the  state  governments,  would  be  decisive 
of  its  fate.  Their  simple  acquiescence  in  the  measure  would  not 
be  sufficient  to  secure  to  it  that  issue,  to  which  the  principles  upot^ 
which  it  might  be  established,  would  necessarily  lead.  Their 
active  co-operation  would  be  indispensable.  The  banks  which 
derive  their  authority  from  the  state  governments,  are  generally 
bound  by  their  charters  to  discharge  their  notes  in  specie  on 
demand.  From  this  obligation  it  would  be  necessary  to  the  sys^ 
tern  to  relieve*  them.  The  obligation  to  discharge  their  notes  upon 
demand,  in  the  national  currency,  should  be  substituted  for  that  of 
paying  them  in  specie. 

If  diese  obstacles  should  be  removed,  that  connected  with  the 
public  debt,  which  has  been  suggested  in  a  previous  part  of  th^ 
report,  would  still  remain.  After  the  substitution  of  the  national 
currency,  gold  and  silver  would  be  imported  only  in  the  quantitjs 
required  for  manufactures,  and  for  the  prosecution  of  those 
branches  of  trade  in  which  they  are  primary  articles  of  conunevce* 
For  these  purposes,  the  importations  would  be  sufficient.  They 
.  might  even  be  sufficient,  and  at  a  reasonable  price,  for  the  payment 
of  the  annual  interest  of  the  public  debt.  But,  after  the  year  1  S24j 
when  the  sum  of  10,000,000  dollars,  would  annually  be  expeade4 
bj  the  Commissioners  ofthe  Sinking  Fund,  it  is  probable  that  the 
premium  which  would  be  paid  upon  it  would  be  considerablOf 
until' the  debt  was  extinguished.  A  compromise,  as  has  already^ 
beea /suggested,  widi  the  public  creditors,  would  seemtobe-a 
measure  prdiminary  to  any  attempt  to  estabUsh  a  paper  curi^acy* 
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It  U  more  tfaan  probable  that  the  attempt  would  not  otAj  be 
oftmiccessfuli  but  that  it  would  injuriously  affect  the  public  credit. 

It  may,  also  be  proper  to  observe,  that  those  sections  of  the 
Union  where  a  measure  of  this  kind  would  be  most  likely  to  be 
acceptable,  would  probably  derive  from  it  the  least  benefit.  In 
^  West  and  in  the  South,  the  complaints  of  a  deficient  currency 
tove  been  most  distinctly  heard.  In  the  latter,  these  complaintsf 
Are  of  recent  date.  In  both  they  proceed  in:a  greater  degnee  from 
the  disbursement  of  the  public  revenue  than  from  any  other  cause. 
The  great  mass  of  public  expenditure  is  made  to  the  East  of  this 
city.  The  revenue  accruing  from  import*,  though  principally  wl- 
lected  in  the  middle  and  eastern  states,  is  paid  by  the  great  mass  of 
consumers  throughout  the  Uuited  States.  Inat  which  is  paid 
for  the  public  lands,  although  in  some  degree  drawn  from  every 
part  of  die  Union,  is  principally  paid  by  the  citizens  of  uie  West^ 
and  of  the  South.  The  greatest  part  of  the  revenue  accruing  from: 
the  public  land»^  as  well  as  that  collected  in  the  southern  states^ 
upon  imports,  has  been  transfened  to  the  middle  and  eastern  states 
To-be  expended.  The  necessity  of  making  this  tmnsfer,  arises  fromr 
iSie^  circumstance  that  the  great  ma^s  of  the  public  debt  is  held  in 
Aose  states,  or  by  foreigners,  whose  agents  reside  in  them :  and 
from  the  establishment  of  dock  yards  and  naval  stations  in  their 
principal  ports.  This  transfer  will  continue  tobe  necessary  unti^ 
the  pubUc  debt  shall  be  extinguished,  and  until  the  other  expen* 
ditures  of  the  government  can,  consistently  with  the  public  interest^ 
be  mott  equally  distributed. 

If  a  national  currency  should  be  established;  the  demand  for  it 
in  die  southern  and  western  states,  for^the  purpose  of  transmission, 
would  be  incessant;  whilst- its  return,  by  the  ordinary  course  o£ 
trade,  especially  in  the  latter,  would  be  slow  and  in  some  degree 
uncertain.  The  currency,  being  every  where  receivable  by  the 
government,  would,  for  the  purpose  of  remittance,  be  more  fre* 
quently  demanded  in  that  section  than  specie,  for  the  same  reason, 
that  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  and  its  offices 
command  there,  at  this  time  a  premium  in  specie.  As  the  transfers 
of  the  public  money  are  made  by  tfie  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
the  excitement  produced  by  the  demand  for  specie,  or  funds  that  cair 
be  remitted,  consequent  upon  such  transfers,  has  been  directed 
againstthat  institution.  All  the  evils  which  the  community,  in  par- 
ticular parts  of  the  country,  has  suffered  from  the  sudden  decrease  of 
the  currency,  as  well  as  from  its  depreciation,  have  been  ascribed  to 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  which,  in  transferring  the  public 
funds)  has  been  a  passive  agent  in  the  hands  of  the  government. 

It  is  then  believed  that  the  evils  whidi  are  felt  in  those  secttomr 
of  the  Union  where  the  distress  is  most  general  will  not  be  extent 
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•Ively  rdievedby  the  establishment  of  a  national  currency.  The  suf- 
ferings which  nave  been  produced  by  the  efforts  that  have  been 
made  to  resume,  and  to  continue  specie  payments,  have  been 
great.  They  are  not  terminated,  and  must  continue  until  the  value 
of  property,  and  the  price  of  labor,  shall  assume  that  relation  to 
the  precious  metals  which  our  wealth  and  industry,  compared  with 
.those  of  other  states,  shall  enable  us  to  retain.  tJntil  this  shall  be 
effected^  an  abortive  atlempt,  by  the  substitution  of  a  'paper  cuT" 
renoff  to  arrest  the  evils  we  are  sufferir^y  will  produce  the  most 
distressing  consequences.  The  st^erings  that  are  past  will^  in 
such  an  eventy  recur  with  additional  violence^  and  the  nation  will 
again  find  itself  in  the  situation  which  it  held  at  the  moment  when 
specie  payments  were  resumed. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  most  obedient  servant, 

WM.  H.  CRAWFORD. 
The  Honorable  the  Speaker 

of  the  House  of  Representatives* 
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GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS. 


Al  few  years  ago,  my  professional  pursuits  led  me  t6  triv^l 
iSMtoy  titnes  betfreen  Leeds  alid  Manchestef.  In  Attft  p^ 
pulous  and  floipishing  part  of  the  kingdom  I  often  had  an 
opportunity  of  obserrtng  neat  and  elegant,  sometimes  splen^ 
did  and  ma^ificient,  mttsions  and  gafdenss^  and,  upon  m^ 
quiring  who  was  the  owner,  my  informant  frequently  addecF> 
fliat  not  many  years  back  he  had  been  a  workman  for  daily 
wages  in  some  neighbouring  maxmftictory. 

And  in  walking  with  a  lady  in  one  of  the  best  streets  in  a 
great  trading  town»  I  was  expressing  my  admiration  {of  ^ 
elegance  of  ihe  houses,  ^vhere  tlie  fiii^  platb^^Iass  in  tl» 
windows,  the  mahogany  doors,  and  every  other  circumstance, 
denoted  the  opulence  of  the  owners, — ^my  companion  observed, 
fliat  there  were  few  occupiers  of  those  handsome  houses  who 
had  not  begun  their  lives  as  clerks  in  a  counting-house. 

These  are  objects  that  cheer  and  animate  the  mind,  and  in^ 
spire  an  Englishman  with  a  genuine  love  of  his  country ;  more 
especially  if  he  is  told,  that  such  ^scenes  are  not  to  be  foimd 
upon  any  part  of  the  surface  of  the  habitable  globe  out  of  fh^ 
King  of  England's  dominions. 

Happy  country,  where  such  instances  of  talents  and  in- 
dustry abound !  Happy  country,  where  liberty  unparalldei 
resides,  and  which  affords  perfect  ^security  to  file  uiibounded 
acquirement  of  property!  .      -• 

I  mention  these  instances,  to  show  what  industry  nni 
care  can  accomplish;  and  tbe^ richest  reader  of  ihisi  huBd>l9 
l^ftge  will  not  scorn  the  slender  pittance  of  the  poor,  when  be 

ioflects^  that  many  generations  cannot  be  passed  siaco  tb^ 
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ftmnder  of  bis  fortune  stored  up  tiie  first  shilling  or  ^inea^ 
the  eambigs  of  his  toil ;  and  if  he  cotdd  discover  that  he  was 
sm  honest  laborer  with  a  spade,  or  at  the  plongh  or  the  loom, 
he  would  have  macfa  more  reason  to  be  proud,  than  if  he  had 
been  a  merciless  soldier,  who  had  followed  some  Insatiable 
tfiant  through  scenes  of  blood,  devastation,  and  horror. 

A  profovtul  wriier  of  antiquity  lias  justly  observed,  that  to 
be  wdl  bom  is  to  inherit  the  virtues  and  the  wealth  of  our 
fprefhthers.'  And  no  virtues  ought  to  be  held  in  higher  esti- 
mation than  industry  .andr  firogaUfyy-^tbey  are  the  immediate 
pnservatives  from  vice  and  licentiousness,  especially  fiom 
gaming,  drunkenness,  debauchery,  and  extravagance, — they 
am  the  parents  of  many  other  virtues,*^they  secure  indepen- 
dence,^^ they  teach  men  4he  tmA-  ef  that  sound  and  incontro* 
vertil)le  maxim,  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy,  and  disho- 
nesty the  worst, — tiiey  put  it  into  their  power  to  exercise  the 
deafest  cfaerities  of  their  mature,  and  to  practise  the  most 
peifeet  ef  all  pioeepts,  vis.  that  oi  doing  to  other  men  what 
tjldy  would  that  they  shoiild  do  unto  Aemselves* 

If .  these  are  the  sure  or  probable  consequences  of  the  en* 
coor^ement  of  care  s^nd  industry,  men  in  high  stations  can* 
net  deserve  more  gratitude  from  t^ir  country  than  by  giving 
facility  to  the  security  and  accumulation  of  the  fruits  of  in^ 
dustry,  preserved  by  the  fi'ugality  of  the  possessors. 
.  The  Friendly  or  Benefit  Societies,  under  the  parliamentary 
regulations  introduced  by  the  Right  Honorable  George 
jiese,  have  done  infinite  good,  though  they  may  be  accompa- 
ided  with  some  evils  and  inconvenienoes.  But  their  professed 
<d)jact  is  only  to  provide  against  disease  and  disaster,  and  to 
prevent,  by  their  mutual  contributions,  the  existing  members 
4^f  the  goeiety  firom  becoming  a  burden  to  the  parish. 

tThese  Provident  Institutions  have  a  higher  aim, — it  is  to 
ratable  every  one,  who  can  save  something  out  of  his  eam^ 
ings,  or  income,  to  deposit  it  where  it  will  be  carefully  pre*- 
eeiwed;  and  where  it  may  accumulate,  till  the  possessor  ob«- 
tains  such  a  degree  of  affluence,  that  he  may  give  his  chil«> 
dxsn  the  hest  Vacation,  by  the  effects  of  which,  aided  by 
Hmx  own  honorable  conduct,  they  may  rise  to  a  higher, 
^en  to  the  highest,  scale  in  society. 

Tlutt  plan  is  Hie  best  calculated  to  promote  these  great  ob* 
|eets,  which  comprtees  in  it,  at  the  same  time,  the  greatest 
hxXlitf,  sociuity,  pr<^t,  ixkA  tapidity  of  accumulation. 

AfiiSTi  £tb«  lib.  Vj  e.  L, 
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Th<ere  arefciw,  M  pi^sent,  who  have  facility  to  deposit  their 
money  where  they  can  gain  security,  profit,  and  aceumii* 
lation.  It  would  cost  too  much  m<mey  and  time  for  poor 
people  to  obtain  these  at  the  Bank  of  England. 

'[nme  is  money,  or,  as  a  learned  scholar  '  wrote  over  his 
study  door,  Tempusmeum  est  ager  mens,  or, "  My  time  is  my 
field,  or  estate ; "  and  it  is  frequently  the  only  valaable  field 
which  the  laborer  in  body  or  mind  possesses.  It  is  so  va- 
luable, that  every  cottager  ought  to  write  over  his  door,  **  My 
time  is  my  farm;"  and  he  should  give  notice  to  those  who 
unnecessarily  break  into  it,  that  they  are  wilM  trespassers, 
and  do  an  irreparable  injury  to  the  produce. 
•  Care  should,  therefore,  be  taken,  that  the  facility  of  plac- 
ing his  money  in  the  bank  may  be  such,  that  he  does  not  lose 
more  by  time  thah  he  gains  by  money,  and  that  he  may  not 
be  furnished  with  an  idle  pretence  to  make  a  holiday. 

The  Oriental  proverb.  That  there  is  no  treasure  without  a 
snake ;  and  the  admonition.  Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  treastjares 
upon  earth,  where  thieves  break  through  and  steal:  sufficiently 
demonstrate  to  us  what  was  the  nature  of  banks  in  the  sim- 
plicity of  ancient  times :  but  daily  experience  proves,  that 
there  is  not  less  danger  in  modem  banks,  than  in  those  so 
clearly  described. 

I  myself  was  lately  employed  as  a  Commissioner  of  Bank- 
rupt, where  a  country  bank  failed  for  650,000/.  How  many 
thousand  persons  were  ruined  and  rendered  miserable,  who 
might  now  have  been  happy,  independent,  and  prosperous, 
if  a  County  Provident  Bank,  such  as  I  have  recommended, 
had  been  established  in  the  counties  of  Duriiam,  North- 
umberland and  York ! 

But  the  Bank  of  England  itself  does  not  afford  that  security 
which  could  be  desired  to  persons  of  property  resident  ia  a 
remote  county:  they  are  frequently  betrayed  by  the  bankers, 
brokers,  or  agents,  whom  they  are  obliged  to  employ :  they 
often  find,  to  their  cost  and  sorrow,  that  their  money  has 
never  been  placed  in  the  funds  as  directed,  or  that  it  has. all 
been  sold  out  6ontrary  to  their  direction  and  expectation. 
The  instances  had  occurred  so  often,  that  they  produced  the 
statute  52  GeQ.  III.  c.  63,  which  enacts,  that  if  any  banker^ 
merchant,  broker,  attorney,  or  agent,  sbsill  embezzle  any 
effects  or  security,  or  apply  them  to  his  own  use,  in  .violation 
of  good  faith,  he  shall  be.  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall 
be  sentenced  to  transportation,  fine,  imprisonment,  whip- 
ping^ or  pillory,  at  the  discretion  of  <he  Court. 


'  Scaliger. 
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Bat.  the  terror  of  these  punidtoneutB  has  not  been  auffici^t 
ta  suppress  entirely  the  infamous  practice. 

If  such  a  Provident  Bank  as  I  have  reconuuended  should 
W  established  in  a  county  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
]f;netropolis,  single  ladies,  probably,  could  not  dispose  of  their 
Hofirtunes,  however  large,  to  grieater  advantage,  than  by  plaor 
ii^  them  in  the  Provident  Bank.  They  would  have  their  pro* 
perty  imipediaitely  under  their  own  eye,  and  always  at  their 
command,  and  they  would  be  secure  from  failure  and  fraud. 

The  next  consideration  is  the  profit. 

The  two  former  objects.  facUity  and  security.  wiU  not  have 
sufficieQt  attractions,  unless  there  exists,  also,  great  apparent 
profit,  nearly  as  much  as  can  be  obtained  by  the  public  funds. 
.  I  have  therefore  thought  it  better  to  give  the  whole  of  the 
dividends,  and  to  deduct  something  firom  the  principal  for 
the  expences,  tha^  in  any  degree  to  touch  the  dividends, 
which  would  operate  as  an  odious  income  tax,  and  necessa* 
rily  destroy  the  rapidity  of  the  accumulation. 
.  The  rapidity  of  the  accumulation  must  depend  upon  the 
largeness  of  the  dividends,  and  the  facility  of  immediately 
turning  them  again  into  principal  stock.  At  the  Bank,  ^e 
dividends  produce  no  interest  or  dividends :  they  must  be 
drawn  put,  and  stock  to  their  amount  must  be  purchased. 
But  in  tlie  plan  suggested,  if  they  are  not  called  for,  they  are 
converted  into  principal  stock,  and  produce  fresh  dividends 
mtliout  any  trouble,  act,  or  interference  of  the  prOprietbr.- 
T^e.  existing,  proprietors  will  also  have  the  benefit  of  the  un- 
claimed dividends. 

.  The  means  of  compound  accumulation  resulting  from  this 
plan,  do  not  legally  exist  in  any  other  application  of  money, 
which  I  am  acquainted  with ;  so  that  the  poor  man,  who  can 
^ye  something  considerable  beyond  his  expenditure  whilst  he 
has  sufSicient,  and  is  grateful  for  his  daily  bread,  will  see  his 
loaves  swell,  as  it  were  by  a  miracle,  to  feed  the  multitude  of 
his  present  and  future  family. 

Four  years  ago  I  to.ok  a  morning  ride  to  Hertford,  where  I 
was  desired  to  assist  in  foiming  a  Saving  Bank.  The  subject 
was  quite  unknown  to  me  at  that  time.  There  were  only  two 
then  established  in  England;  one,  at  Bath,  under  the  super- 
intendence of.  Dr.  ^Heygarth;  and  another,  at  Southampton, 
under  that  of  the  Right  Honorable  George  Rose^ 

The  first  invested  the  money  deposited,  in  the  funds,  and 
gave  the  depositors  the  dividends,  with  some  deductions  to 
defray  the  expenqe^s :  the  other,  four  per  cent,  certain.  We 
a}l  preferred  the  Bath  plan.   I  afterwards  formed  a  plan  of 
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paying Hiadinrldeiids  in  a  more  sisif  le  niteitier  AMU  was  dilis 
at  Bath,  which  Was  adopted  at  Hertford^  HvPlk  some  sl^|;ht 
^ariatidns. 

In  this  Bank,  and  in  that  of  Bath,  these  wasM-Uttll  to  tH^ 
9IXB1  depi^ted^  and  on  immense  sum,  from  labortrs^  BerriaM^ 
^adesmen,  and  fanners,  was  immediately  received ;  and  in 
ti»  Hertford  Bank,  50,000/.  have  been  deposited,  la^MW. 
wididtawn,  and  there  ate  now  30,000/.  and  upwards* 

Bnt,  by  the  statute  57  Geo.  III.  c.  130,  it  was  proposed^ Ihirt, 
if  the  money  was  placed  in  the  Batik  of  England^  Goreny^ent 
would  allow  3d.  a  day  for  every  lOOA 
»  As  •  the  stocks  rose,  this  would  have  produced  a  tM&i 
greater  interest  than  the  3  per  cents. ;  it  therrfore  becatneP'd^ 
eessary  that  the  sums  deposited  should  be  limited.  A^  pf^ 
sent;  no  one  is  allowed  to  put,  in  the  first  year,  into  sui)h  a 
Bank,  more  than  100/.;  and  aiterwards,  more  tiian  50/.  a^ 
year.  This,  in  my  opinion,  is  ev^y  way  a  national  loss,  and 
is  one  of  the  instances  where  the  interference  of  the  legiskitiiK^ 
by^offerln'g  a  bounty,  has  done  great  harm,  both  ta  tfti^lM» 
V^  td  the  object  they  wished  to  promote:  '  *  '''  ^  ^^  - 

-  9if  j;t  attentidn  having  been  dvawn  U  th^  sUbj^c^liy  til^u^ 
^ent  \thif^  led  me  t^  bepresmt^at  tii^  form)l^on^of\ho 
Hsttford  VfOvideM  Bank,  the  third^n^th^  kh%Aodi;'  f^|live 
my  assistance  to  the  establishment  df  tvhd,  'J^ote^'tiMe'^^^r* 
-a^rds,  at  Cambridge.        .  .     ,   , 

The  following  plan  of  the'  lJ6liinited  Bank,  at  Cambridge^ 
proposed  -by4'lfty^f>  was  llpprovefl  by  •9¥:^M49n^  <^J^Sl 
fessor  ofMathanadcs^it'Glmibridge,  andffoefino^t'df  tile  beft 
ealculatorsttfatar^.  fW^  wiAed  to  have  ther^  ibVnSmitiE|d 
Bitok,  such  a^  hitd  b^fen  «iHablished  at  Batbi-flei^ifoiti,  ^t& 
in  Which  die^iyoctng  fellow)^  of  colleges^  cni^kliMi^^^bef  olmg)l 
aud  wherd  bom  mai^eli  aad;dervant  migb^  ^la€i>' their' saviifl^ 
But  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  univens^ty  and  eouniV,  &# 
university  wel«'Oiit^oted,'  ahid  it  was  resolved,-  tfaati  thib  PM^ 
vident  Bank  Should  be  eonfined  to  receive  deposits^om  thosa 
duly  who  got  their  living  by  tfaoir  labor. 

This  induced  spm^  of  tiiie  un|yersity  to  est^blislt  another 
TJilIimited  Bank  such  as  they  originally  had  wished  and 
pir^ofed.  This,  at  the; first,  was  much  ridicujed;  but.a^felr 
low  of  King's  College  having  depositee)  ia  it  £350  at  once^ 
and  several  #ther  |g;entlemen  of  the  m^versity,  and  tpide^*- 
m6n;  and  servants  in  the  town,  considerable  sums>  it  has 
begun  to  florish  to  an  es;teht  that  will  be  sure  to  promote 
the  indepehdence  df  the  members  of  the  mdv^^ty,  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  county  of  Cambridge^  as  long  as  eitiier  ot 
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,  tkem  shall  have  existeiicd*  Any  nmnber  of  aoblemen  and 
ffl|tleii^»  iitay>  JuQL  any  place,  still  establish  such  a  Bai^, 
which  I  caanot  but  think  is  far  preferable  to  those  whlcb 
jbaye  been  generally  adopted.  * 

The  accumulation  of  money  or  notes  by  individnals  can 
produce  no  general  benefit  to  the  country^  unless  it  produces^ 
fU  Hb^  s£^me  time,  a  greater  Quantity  of  food,  raiment,  and 
uie  means  of  subsistence.  These  Banks  necessarily  excite 
i|,  spirit  of.  industry  and  frugality.    By  industry,  the  means 

;^C/8ijj^istenp€i  arp  augmented;  by  frugality,  a  greater  popu- 
lation may  be  supported.    JProm  the  general  idleness  and 

^:$tcayagance' which  noweiust,  must  resnlt  poverty,  misery^ 
aild,qiiminality. 

S%e  Vnlimited  Provident  Bank  for  the  Unitertiijf,  Qm$Uy,  a^ 

Town  of  Cambridgey 

TRUSTEES: 

Wa  Grace  the  Duke  of  Grafton — Ii9rd  Viscoont  Pahoaersfam 

—Right  Hon.  John  Villiers— Ibe  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of 

Ely— The  Rev.  Dr.  Douglas,  Master  of  Corpus  Christi — 

.  J.  H.  Smyth,  Esq.  M.P.— Rev.  J.  H.  Renouard,  Vice* 

.  )|f  uster  of  Trinity  College— Ed.  Christian,  Esq.,  Chief  Jus^ 

tioe  of  the  Isle  of  Ely. 

MANAGERS: 


jBev.R.Taitham,  Public  Orator 
]R4^T.  J.  U.  Renouard 
Ibiv.  L*  p.  Baker 
]R^«  J«  JiephBOB 
n^fntf  Gunning,  Esq. 
ttev.  Bob^  Ridsdale 
^/ Ii«  Hubbersty,  Esq. 
Bev,  T.  Matkby 
M^r.  F.  EaUows 


Rev.  T.  D.  Atkinson 
Rev.  G.  King 
Rev.  G.  F.  Tavel 
Rev*  Dr.  Chatfield 

Rev. €rorham 

Rev.  Peploe  Ward 
Rev.  J.  Graham 
Rev.  G.  Hewet 
Mr.  TaltershaD 


Rey.  J.  Heckfoid, 
And  every  Depositor  of  One  Hundred  l^ounds  or  mote. 

IVeonirerf:— Messrs.  Stephensons,  Remingtons,  Smi%  and 

Co.,  Lombard  Street,  London. 

Deputjf-Treasurers : — Rev.    J.  H.  Renouard,  Rev.    h.  P* 

Baker,  Rev.  F.  Fallows. 

Chief  Cierk  :^J.  HanadeD^  St.  U^$  Street 
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RBGUIATIONS. 

I.  No  limit  is  fixed  to  the  deposits  in  this  ProTidcnt 
Establishment^  because  it  is  intended  to  be  a  Bank,  in  which 
the  members  of  the  university,  benefit  societies,  executors, 
trustees,  farmets,  tradesmen,  and  all  other  inhabitants  of  the 
county  and  town  of  Cambridge,  mfiy  have  an  opportunity  of 
depositing  all  the  sums  they  can  save  beyond  their  necessary 
expenditure.  In  this  Bank  the  money  thus  deposited  will  be 
preserved  with  the  most  perfect  security,  and  returned  to 
the  depositors  at  any  time  when  it  shall  be  requested,  and 
after  one  year  with  compound  accumulation,  and  where  the 
larger  the  deposit,  the  greater  will  be  the  benefit,  both  to 
the  poorest  and  to  all  the  other  depositors,  for,  whatever  is 
deducted  proportionably  from  each  sum  deposited  will  b^ . 
applied  to  discharge  the  necessary  and  incidental  expenses, 
and  the  remainder  will  be  appropriated  to  the  increase  of  the 
dividends,  or  will  be  applied  in  such  an  equitable  manner 
as  the  managers  shall  direct  to  promote  the  great  object  of 
tibie  Institution,  which  iff  to  encourage  care  and  frugality  in 
every  rank  in  society/ 

II.  All  the  money  deposited  will  be  invested,  in  the  names 
of  four  of  the  trustees,  in  the  three  per  cent,  consolidated 
annuities.* 

III.  No  sums  less  than  one  shilling  mil  be  received ;  and 
no  deposits  will  be  entitled  to'  a  dividend  till  they  shall  be 

'  Surely  in  a  country  town,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  London,  it 
must  be  much  more  convenient  for  a  clergyman^  farmer,  tradesman;  or  a 
single  lady,  to  place  100/.  a-year,  or  any  other  sum,  in  a  bank  hke*  this, 
of  which  they  them8elv«s  have  the  superintendence,  thaa  to  send  it  up.  to 
London,  where  they  must  have  the  trouble  and  expense  of  goin&  or  sending^ 
every  half-year,  to  turn  the  dividends  into  principal;  and  n  they  place 
coundence  in  others,  they  are  likely  to  incur  greater  risk  than  by  keeping  it 
at  home,  where  they  have  it  under  their  owa  immediate  command  and 
guardianship. 

^  The  Bank  of  England, will  not  suffer  money  to  be  placed,  in  the  Fuodsy 
in  the  names  of  more  than  four  trustees.  . 

The  money  is  deposited  in  the  Bank,  in  the  names  of  the  four*  first 
trustees;  and  it  cannot  be  got  out  again,  unless  all  these  fbur  went  to  the 
Bank  together  to  transfer  the  stock;  or  they  must  all  sign  a  letter  of 
Attorney  to  have  it  transferred. 

They  have  never  yet  been  called  upon  to  do  that  in  any  degree. 

If  one  were  to  die,  then  the  power  of  selling  out  survives  to  the  three; 
bn{  at  the  Bank  they  require  a  certificate  of  the  death  of  the  foujrth. 

Of  men  of  such  rank  they  would  easily  be  satisfied. 

The  money  afteVwards  would  be  placed  there  in  the  names  of  the  three 
survivors  and  the  next  trustee  in  succession. 

So,  with  four  men  of  such  rank,  all  danger  from  them  is  totally  removed. 


\ 


; 
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sniBcient  to  pnrchase  one  pound  of  stock  in  llie  three  petv 
cent,  consolidated  annuities,  and  no  dividend  will  be  allowed 
upon  any  less  sum/ 

IV.  All  depositors  of  the  value  of  one  or  more  pounds  stock 
shall  be  proportionate  proprietors  of  the  stock  invested  undec 
the  management  and  trust  of  the  Institution ;  and  a  regular  ac-» 
count  of  the  stock  thus  invested  shall  be  kept  by  the  chief  cled:, 
in  a  book  entitled  "  The  Stock  Account-Book  of  the  Unlimited 
Provident  Bank  of  the  University,  County  and  Town  of 
Cambridge." 

V.  Each  depositor  shall  pay  for  one  pound  stock,  if  the 
carrent  price  be  not  an  exact  sum  in  silver,  the  nearest  sum 
in  silver  above  it ;  and  when  he  draws  back  one  pound,  or 
any  number  of  pounds,  of  stock,  he  shall  receive  for  each 
pound  stock  the  nearest  sum  in  silver  below  the  current 
price  at  the  time  when  he  receives  it.* 

VI.  Each  depositor  may  receive,  on  the  2(Hh  of  January, 
,or  the  20th  of  July,  in  every  year,  his  full  dividend  of  £1. 10s. 
on  every  hundred  pounds  stock,  or  Is.  6d.  upon  every  five 
pounds  stock,  and  upon  one,  tivo,  three,  or  four  pounds, 
three-pence  hidf-penny  upon  each  pound. 

VII.  If  the  dividends  are  not  called  for  within  the  next 
fifteen  days,  they  shall  be  carried  to  the  depositor's  account, 
in  the  same  manner  as  so.  much  money  paid  in,  on  the  fifth 
day  of  February,  or  the  fifth  of  August. 

VIII.  No  depositor  shall  be  permitted  to  take  back  less  than 
one  pound  stock,  but  he  may  take  back  in  any  one  day  any  num- 
ber of  pounds  of  stock  not  exceeding  twenty  J 

IX.  If  a  depositor  gives  notice  in  writing  to  the  chief  clerk, 
that  he  wishes  to  receive  back  the  whole  that  is  due  to  him, 
or  any  part  above  twenty  pounds  stock,  he  shall  receive  at  the 

'  One  pound  of  stock,  when  one  hundred  stock  in  the  3  p^r  cents,  is  70/« 
is  exactly  14«. ;  at  67/.  10s.  it  is  13s.  6d.;  JtLlOs.  14i.  6d.;  rdZ-^itis  15f.; 
&c.  * 

*  When  the  3  per  cent,  consols  are  between  67/.  10*.  and  70/.,  the  prict 
of  a  pound  stock  will  be  between  13j.  6d,  and  14s.;  if  accurately  calculated, 
it  might  be  13s.  9d.  or  13s.  lOkd.y  &c.  but  the  bank  neither  receives  nor 
pays  halfpence. — So,  for  a  pound  stock  they  receive  14s.,  and  pay  back 
13s.  6d,  As  soon  as  they  get  above  70/.  and  less  than  7S/.  10s.',  the  clerk 
receives  14s.  6d.  and  pays  14s. 

'  ^  It  seems  to  be  a  great  advantage  to  all  depositors,  that  they  should 
have  something  back  immediately,  whenever  they  shall  have  occasion  to 
call  for  it ;  and  this  never  can  be  a  bank  which  can  injure  the  country 
bankers;  because  it  would  be  far  too  expensive  for  a  cash  account. 

If  any  one  put  in  20  pounds  stock,  and  drew  it  out  before  a  dividend  had 
been  received  upon  it,  he  would  put  in  14/.,  and  take  back  iSh  10s.,— *a  ios* 
of  lOs.  would  be  too  great  for  a  temporary  deposit. 
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af  t#Bn(;f-oiie  4a]jrs  tffxsi  the  date  of  Ad  notice  tbe'^hnlfi^ 
#r  flie  iiim  s^peeiAftd  in  sueh  notice. 

X.  It  being  intended  that  the  depositors  shall  cditribate  to 
Hbm  sapport  ci'the  institution^  the  monejr  gained  by  the  receipts, 
nA  ie>paynie»ts  of  the  deposits  and  diridends  sl»U  be  oaniadi 
to  a  surplos  fond,  aiid  shall  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the 
necessary  expenses ;  and  when  me  remainder  is  sufficienttjf 
]Hrge>  to  the  augmentation  of  the  dividends,  or  applied  in  any 
Mher  equitable  manner  that  the  managers  shall  direct 

XI.  One  or  two  boards  shall  be  hnng  up  in  the  omce>  ^- 
eifling  the  rates  at  which  the  chief  clerk  shall  receive  and 
l^ay;  and  he  shall  receive  and  pay  upon  these  till  they  are 
dhmged  by  an  order  from  the  managing  committee^  or  oie  of 
tiie  deputy-treasurers.* 

Xllk  All  sums  of  money  paid  in  for  the  purpose  of  tbQ. 
lastittttion  shall  be  received  by  the  treasurers,  deputy-treasu-f] 
r«rs,  or  the  chirf  cleck. 

:  XlII.The  treasurers,  deputy^treasin^s,  and  chief  cle^k/sl^aU^ 
ttfake  tiirir  returns  to  the  nmoaging  committee  on  the  fir^. 
Itfmiday  of  every  month;  a  sufficiently  large  security  shall  M'^ 
inquired  from  the  cluef  clerk  to  cover  any  balance,  which 
mny  be  in  his  hands ;  ^is  balance  shall  be  paid  every  week,  ^ 
)M  the  managers  and  deputy^treasurers  shall  direct."^  ' 

'  3LIV.  Th9  trustees,  managers,  iand  deputy*'treasurers  of 
the  Institution,  shaU  not  receive  any  emolument  therefrom  r 
nor  shall  imy  trustee,  miemager,  or  deputy-treasurer,  be  ian- 
iBsrondde  ec  accountable  for  tlm  loss  or  misapplication  of  any 
mcmey  belonging  to  tibe  Institution,  unless  it  has  arisen  or , 
bera  xiGoasioned  by  his  own  wflfril  neglect  or  default.  The  - 
ishiaf  deik  shall  be  allowed  so  much  for  each  hundred  pounds 
■toekfae  shall  receiTe  nnd  pay,  as  tiieiiiaiiag^  committee 
from  time  to  time  shall  think  reasonable.^ 

'XV.  No  share  or  deposit  placed  with  lihe  Institiition  shall 
1^  transferable;  nor  slmll  any  individual,  other  than  the  de- 
positCMTS,  w  persons  by  them  legaUy  authorised,  be  entitled 
to^neeeiff'e  ssiy  prmcipal  or  dividend.^ 

« 'Tiwaoeotuitsiii  the  Newspapers  wiU  be  sufficient  fo\  that  purpose. 

*  The  chief  derk  is  a  respectable  tradesfnan,  whp  is  bouna,  with  two 
rt spectabie  sureties,  in  3,000/.,  to  the  faithful  di$charee  of  l)is  duty. 

s  The  chief  cleiic  is  allowed  it.  upon  every  hundred  pounds  stock  re- 
•eelred,  and  6s.  upon  every  hundred  pounds  stock  paid  back : — io  receiving 
small  sums,  it  would  be  too  little ;  in  lar^e,  it  is  sufficiently  ampje. 

^  That  d&etually  checks  aU  speeulation  or  waj^ring  contracts;  Thr 
ovsner  of  the  deposit  roust  take  it  out  himself,  and,  if  the  money  is  paid  to 
another,  he  mi^  (dace  it  there  ogain  in  his  owo  name,  if  he  plefkses* 

The  expense  is  too  great  for  sloek  jobbing. 
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SYI.  9%ie  aeoDuat  Any  lie  kept  m  tbe  Mdpe  ^(4.Bn  ttoa^ 
toe  fof  If.  ikf.  a  depositor;  and  that  aecoimt»  mpoa  tibe  delfr- 
YMtog  tip  of  the  depositor's  book^  may  be  chaaged  into  the 
name  of  N.M^  alone,  or  into  tiie  nam^<>f  anoth^  tcuBtee^  aa 
CD.  for  N.  M.  the  depositor,  upoo  the  payauNit0f  di.  totto 
Chief  derk.* 

XVII.  Upon  the  death  of  a  depositor,  no  payaimft  of  Ua 
deposits  or  dUvidends  sludl  be  made  within  one  year  after  hia 
4eatli,  except  to  his  Ugal  fersanal  r^re$mttt(ivt.  If  no  legal 
WpreemliytiYe  shall  nSika  any  daim  within  tiiat  time,  te 
ttnaagi^ii^  committee  maT  bestow  them'  upon  suiA  of  the 
liMVest  rdatioas  as  they  shall  think  tin  best  entitled  to  theai^ 
hat  if  such  deposits  and  dividcttds  due  apon  them  shaU  not 
t>e  ao  disposed  of  bdfoie  the  eKpiration  of  tai  years  (to  i» 
reckoned  from  the  death  of  sach  depositor),  his  depoails  and 
4ltidNBids  shall  be  Ibtfeitod,  and  shall  be  aiUed  to  the  snrploa 
£q^  for  )he  general  benefit  of  the  Institaticn.^ 

X  VIIL  The  Institolioa  shall  always  be  nnder  tbe  directkn 
aCiM:  less  l&an  six  tntsteeg,  and  twelve  mane«er&  tbe  fismt 
tmstees  and  manajgets  shall  chiaoae  othais^  aa  ll«y  rimUtUak^ 
necessary,  from  time  to  time.  Bat  erery  d^poeator,  as  soon. 
w  hid  deposit^,  either  in  his  own  name,  oraa  atrastoe  iar 
•Mieys,  4SM11  amount  to  one  handred  ponads  stock,  sfasdl.ba< 
come  a. manager,  and  shall  continne  to  be  ime,*  as  long  as  ho 
It-a^s  that  sam^  or  a  larger  ^posit,  within  tbe  JlmiikJ      } 

XIX.  Vbud  Unlinnfted  Provident  Bank  wOlreodve  depoaib^ 
tither  in  cash,  Bai&ofi&igWid  notes,  or  aoleai3«Kd%i any. 
Caiiibridg^  banker^  and  wiEL  pay  bac^  ^e  di¥idaada4MU  da* 
l^site  hi  sihrer,  an4  notes  (^tbe  Canilmd|*eibaDkevaiMfy«^ 

*  The.  €kFk  wUl  tMahr'^iie^ive  «,  depoat  ffom  a  ^person  known  in  ^ 
^DYver^y  oir  cotinly  ofOaii^id^.;  ^^  |it  ^#sy  btfa  «mlfe/  .^^  f^mm 
residing  any  where..  The  trustee  cs^Ai^ot  receive  the  n^oofiy.  without  the 
^f6dfrcSotioTfheTfri^t«1)o«lt.'     ;'  '^    .  ;  5  ^^  -^  ^"'^ 

^  Thk  teeim  ttfibtt  )?ea«6Uabl^'^^^td  irt'^^e^s  <>f  f^ 
"pimbabiy^esometbtttg  ginned  t^tmiltthk^  -^     '         '^ 

^  Wherever  there  is  money^  ther^^ill  be  di^pger  from^id  er  ne^igceet;. 
.anfl  every  one,  who  has  one  hundred  stock  deposited,  sa^  TO  «r  more,  lias 
both  an  interest  and  a,  power  to  fTpteet  himself  aiod  Hih&KB  ^em  ftadU 
danjgeir,,  existing  to  any  serious  degree. 

It  is,  I  believe,  regulated,  that  the  cleric  shall  De^er  keep  more  Amik  ^eflo ; 
liundred  pounds  in  bis  hands^  and  wben.iire  hasmore,:  he  thali  tinflMntt 
one  hundred  pounds  to  the  treasurers  in  London^  through  each  ef4he  €«ir-* 
hridge  bankers  in  succession.  ,  '  -       'a   n  ►    "     -   •  * 

^  Sucb  a  bank  as  this  canaot  stod  up  to  Iieiidj9ttjettsh~er  «ot68,  lilte 
CWtmCry  bankers.    If  thej;  pay -back  the  bankef^notea,.  t|ie'T«<^iver^  if  he  • 
t^teftses,  Ynayhave  them  immediately  turned  into  Bank  gf  En^nd  aotM; 
sol  if  a  loss  ensues  by  keeping  them,  it  is,hi3  own  fiftuk*   .  -:  ; 
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•  XX.  AgeiieiAliKieetiiigoftfaetnuitees,  managers  and  be- 
-nefactOTS  shall  be  holden  on  the  Monday  next  ensuing  eac)L 
Quarter-day,  at  the  office ;  upon  which  occasion  the  General 
Cash  AcGeuNT-BooK,  the  Stock  Account-Book,  and  tiie 
MiNUTB-BooK  of  theproceedingsof  the  committee,  shall  be  laid 
before  tibem ;  and  the  committee  shall  make  their  report  on 
die  eisdsting  state  of  the  Institution.  At  this  meeting  the  de- 
pu^-treasurers,  or  one  of  them,  shall  be  required  to  attend. 

XXI.  The  whole  body  of  trustees  and  managers,  of  whom 
two  trustees  and  seven  directors  shall  form  a  quorum,  are 
empowered  to  make  such  future  regulations  as  they  may  think 
necessary  for  carrying  on  the  bui^iness,  or  forwarding  the  bene- 
Tolent  designs  of  the  Institution ;  provided  always,  that  such 
regulations  shall  in  no  respect  militate  against  the  intention 
and  spirit  of  the  original  regulations. 

XXII.  All  persons,  who  become  depositors  in  the  Un- 
limited Provident  Bank,  will  be  required  to  sign  these  regula- 
tions with  their  names  or  attested  marks,  either  in  the  presence 
of  the  chief  cterk,  or  before  ;one  or  more  credible,  witnesses^ 
and  th^d^y  signify  their  resolution  to  abide  by  them.' 

A  Seale,  by  which  Debentures  may  be  granted,  or  Receipts  given 
to  Provident  Banks,  without  any  probable  loss  to  the  Revenue. 

After  the  Hertford  Provident  Bank  was  formed,  the*  third  in 
England,  Provident  Banks  were  estabUshed  with  great  rapidity 
all  over  the  kingdom.  Almost  all  of  them  adopted  the  Hert- 
ford and  Bath  plan  of  placing  the  money  in  the  Funds,  and  of 
leceiving  and  repaying  according  to  the  rise  and  fell  of  the 
Funds. 

.  The  clerk  was  direcled  to  pay  back  100/.  of  each  banker's  notes  in  succei- 
•ion. 

By  these  means,  no  preference  is  shown ;  and  in  no  e^ent  could  Ithe  loss 
to.  the  Unlimited  Bank  oe  more  than  one  hundred  pounds  at  a  time  ;  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  surplus  fund  will  be  able  to  discharge  all  expenses 
and  accidental  loss. 

'  This  Bank  is  perfectly  independent  of  the  statutes  upon  the  subject: 
they  neither*  favour  it,  nor  restrain  it^  in  any  degree  whatever. 

I  wish  to  correct  an  error  in  a  note  to  The  Charges  to  Grand  Juries,  in  the 
Isle  of  Ely,  published  by  me,  p.  11,  where  I  have  said,  in  such  a  bank  the 
transfer  of  stock  might  be  made  by  letters  of  attorney,  free  from  stamps. 
J  was  led  into  the  error,  by  having  before  me  the  bill  in  which  it  was  so» 
but  it  was  altered  before  it  passed  into  a  statute,  57  Geo.  III.  c.  ISO,  which 
does  not  affect  an  Unlimited  Bank,  like  this,  in  any  way  whatever. 

^  In  a  bill,  now  pending  before  the  House,  they  are  to  have  receipts  givis 
thiem  by  the  Commissioners  for  the  Reduction  of  the  National  Debt,  instead 
of  debentures. 
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'  But  the  Right  Hon.  George  ftoie  proposed  tiiflit  flie  €k>- 
Teniment  should  allow  &2.  a  day  for  every  lOO/.,  <xi4/.  Wt.  9d. 
yearly. 

This  was  immediately  adopted^  and  all  the  Banks  wer» 
changed  into  that  plan,  except,  perhaps,  the  tJnlimited  Bank  at 
Cambridge.' 

It  is  presumed  that  that  is  the  only  Bank  of  the  kind  now  in 
the  kingdom. 

As  the  funds  ro$e,  4/.  lis.  3d.  became  much  more  than 
the  dividends  from  the  funds,  and  a  heavy  burden  would  hAVO 
faDen  upon  the  Sinking  Fund,  so  that  it  became  necessary  to 
limit  the  amount  of  the  deposits  in  the  Provident  Bank>  vJof. 
to  100/.  the  first  year,  and  to  501.  in  the  second  year  and 
afterwards. 

Thus  a  heavy  clog  was  thrown  upon  the  two  most  favorite 
funds  in  the  nation,  and  they  were  both  inevitably  depressed 
and  sunk  together.  The  one,  the  Sinking  Fund,  is  our  hearths 
blood,  upon  which  the  life  and  existence  of  the  coui^iy  de- 
pends ;  and  the  other  furnishes  to  all  its  customers  the  strong- 
est incitement  to  become  industrious,  frugal,  and  loyal,  or 
obedient  to  the  authority  of  the  Government. 

In  the  disturbed  districts,  as  might  be  expected,  many 
have  lately  taken  out  their  money  from  the  Provident  Banks. 

At  preseint  the  Provident  Banks  throw  a  heavy  burden  upon 
the  Sinking  Fund ;  and  if  the  3  per  cents,  were  to  rise  to  75, 
Aen  there  would  be  a  loss  of  Us.  3d.  upon  every  100/.,  and 
that  upon  several  millions  would  amount  to  a  most  serious 
sum,  ^en  most  unnecessarily  from  that  which  ought  to  be 
nursed  with  the  greatest  parental  care.  And  this  is  given  to 
aa  object  which  required  no  bounty,  but  which,  without  it, 
was  resorted  to  with  avidity  and  enthusiastic  zeal. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  this  may  be  corrected  or  balanced 
by  a  very  simple  scale  : — 

*  I  could  not  but  observe,  that  all  who  wished  for  no  Provident  Bank,  or 
who  wished  for  one  next  to  none,  strongly  urged,  that  if  the  stocks  fell 
greatly,  the  poor  would  be  ver^  discontented.  Many  of  the  friends  of  these 
banks  adopted  the  same  observation. 

I  certainly  always  opposed  if,  by  representing  that  probablv  the  sums  had 
been  deposited  when  the  funds  were  low ;  and  if  not,  and  they  should  fall 
from  80  to  60,  or  in  the  proportion  of  4  to  3,  few  would  want  to  draw  out; 
»nd,  with  the  increase  of  the  dividends,  it  would  produce  no  sensible  effect 
vehatever. 

If  then  they  were  placed  in  the  funds,  poor  and  rich  had*  all  alike,  an 
interest  in  supporting  the  rise  of  the  funds,  and  in  suppressing  disloyalty, 
insurrection,  and  every  thing  that  tended  to  lower  them« 
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KlienfliciS  percenta.  «ie  at  60»  tbey  pfodiiee  tveper  €«t. ; 
UWl.^fiiu  ttey produce 4/.  16i« :  ao 

60    0  0  produce  5  per  cent. 

63    3  2      ..    4  15 

66  13  4      .    .    4  10 

70  11  8      ..45 

75    0  0      ..40 

80    0  0      .    .    315 

0,  wUbit  tke  stocks  wore  between  these  tespectihre  stagei, 
.the  debentares  bore  the  a^^a^  price^  die  rerenue  would 
Mobably  neither  gain  nor  lose.  The  gdn  or  loss^  if  any,  wonld 
(e  tnflhigt  a«d  would  be  jttst  as  likely  to  be  on  theooesyk 
ms  tlM  oti^er. 

One  iutihupg  in  tiie  day  non  the  iatecest  of  the  debep- 
tans  is  91^.  or  7f  •  7^.  in  <be  year,  which  may  be  called 
7i.6^  a  year ;  ief  atettdng  prodnees  2s.  ^.  a  year,  and  f 
af  a  fiurthiiig^  5«. 

So,  when  tiie  3  per  cents,  ase  between  60  and  68»  the  aver- 
age asMOMk  of  Oie  dividends  for  100/.  woidd  be  4/.  17s.  6d. 
wUch  is  equal  to  Ihreq^eBce  fiuthing  a  day. 

Aom  68  to  ^  aveiife  is  4/.  12i.  6cr.  eqimt  tdl  threepence 
and  one  third  of  a  fiur^ag  a  day. 

So  the  fiiUowing  ainq^e  table  will  show  what  every  Pro- 
IJdent  Baidc  oaght  to  pay  for  their  debentares  to  tibe  Govem- 
aMnI;  whilst  Ae  teds  a»e^ 

J£    Mm   d*  fence  ^irCliiBg^* 

From 60 to  63 average  interest  4  17    6  perday  3    1 

63toe6 412   6      .    .  .»   ^ 

66  to  70 4    7    6      .    .      8    3| 

70to7& 4   «   6      .    .      2    3 

75to60      .....    317    6      .    .     2    2i 
If  the  debentures  were  thos  purchased^  it  would  cieaie  no 
confusion  whatsoever  in  the  Provident  Banks^  and  no  pro- 
bable loss  to  flie  revalue. 

The  limilB  ndght  be  taken  off  fitom  flie  Provident  Banks, 
fbr  more  than  was  depoatod  there*  the  higher  the  fionds 
would  rise,  because  so  mudi  more  would  be  withdrawn  ftem 
the  market 
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JVlii.  Malthu8>  Professor  of  Political  Economy,  at  the  East  India 
Company's  College,  has  raised  Himself  very  high  in  the  literary 
\rorld  by  his  Essay  on  Poptdatiofif  which  has  been  translated  into 
all  the  languages  of  Europe.  ^  F^r^tji^se  tprd  years  past  he  has  in- 
formed uSy  that  he  is  preparing  new  Principles  of  Political  Eco^ 
nomjfi  considered  with  respect  to  their  practical  Applicatioiis.  This 
work,  which  was  impatiently  .'expected^  appbbedc/ifa^^^iftjftoi^C- 
few  months  since.    M.  J.  B;^yi  whd  \m'  tehdWed-^/^P'^?^kj 
to  this  science  in  oi!ir  0)i!mtry^,  and  vt/iLbrii  w^ '  ban  pi^oii^ty  ^SSRfilr  ^A 
the   most  celebrated  English  names,  has  not  wait^Jtpf^^il^^ 
Traiislation  of  it  *  %o  combit;  those  opJflio<^SpivJ^br^^tlinn©j^i»o(B^ 
tion  to  Jii?,,..,.  /j        ■>.  ^,a  umi'jiti  i»,nw  nv^fii  miolfl- 

Tli$/.di9Ca0sion,  between  twirmen  WIm  hi^^^^tfol^tSe&si^iR^^ 
able,  aiaii^Aich-is  -  at  tiib  ti«)hieht  l!nter^tiii|'t^^afl'^^^^^ 
Interest'ife  theVoritfi  ha^  affpWed'to  U8;\Jwihy  t^^  ^ 

the  j^ublic^'^np^^^  jlHdc 

I(  jWa^l/iirt^fllisecYe  to  jstakeMfc^M allhus'^s  work  knowtUto^te ' 
who  have,  not^ead  k  ^  •  u  »  /  ^  ^^  ^  f 


LETTERS, 


LETTER  I.  • 

SiRy 

All  ibosQ  who  cultmte  the  new  and  beautiful  science  of  Poit« ' 
tical  Economy  desire  to  read  the  work  with  which  you  have  justen-i 
riched  that  subject.  You  are  not  one  of  those  autnors  who  addresa 
the  public  without  haying  something  to  inform  them ;  and  when 
to  the  celebrity  6f  the  writer  is  joined  the  importance  of  the  sub-i 
jecty  wiien  the  subject  is  of  no  les^  importance  to  society,  than  to 
inform  them  what  are  their  means  of  existence  and  enjoyment,  it 
is  to  be  &^f|pq8f4  that  the  reader  s  curiosity  must  be  doubly  excited. 

I  shall  not  undertake,  Sir,  toJQia.my.auffirage  tothat  of  the-pjub- 
Kc,  by  pointing  out  every  thing  that  is  ingenious,  and  at  the  s^me 
t«me  just,  in  your  work ;  this  would  be  too  great  a  task.  ^Nor 
shall  I  undertake  to  enter  into  a  discussion  with  you,  upon  some 
points  to  which  you  seem  to  me  to  attach  an  importance  that  they 
scarcely  appear  to  merit..  I  shall  not  here  tire  either  the  pu'Uie 
or  you  by  dull  controversies.  But,  I  say  it  with  sorrow,  that  there 
are  some  fundamental  principles  discoverable  in  your  doctrine, 
which,  were  they  tobeadmitted  on  so  powerful  an  authority ,  as 
yours,  might  cause  to  retrograde  a  science,  the  progress  of  vdiidi 
you  are  so  good  as  to  assist  by  your  extensive  knowledge  and  talentw 

And, in  the  first  place,  what  fixes  my  attention,  because  all  the' 
interest  of  the  moment  is  attached  to  it,  is,  from  whence  conies 
that  general  overstock  of  all  the  markets  of  the  universe,  to  which 
goods  are  incessantly  carried  which  sell  at  a  loss  ?— Whence  comes 
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it  that  in  the  interior  of  each  state,  with  a  want  of  action  in  unison 
with  all  the  developments  of  industiy,  whence  comes,  I  say,  that 
universal  difficulty  that  is  experienced  in  obtaining  lucrative  em- 
ploy P  And  when  the  cause  of  this  chronic  malady  is  discovered^ 
what  are  the  means  of  cure  ?  These  are  questions  upon  which  the 
happiness  and  tranquillity  of  nations  depend.  Wherefore  I  can- 
not think  a  discussion  tending  to  elucidate  them  will  be  unworthy 
your  attention,  and  that  of  an  enlightened  public. 

AH  those  who,  since  Adam  Smith,  have  turned  their  attention  to 
Political  Economy,  agree  that  in  reality  we  do  not  buy  articles  of 
consumption  with  money,  the  circulating  medium  with  which  we 
•pay  for  them.  We  must  in  the  first  instance  have  bought  this 
money  itself  by  the  sale  of  our  produce.  , 

To  a  proprietor  of  a  mine,  the  silver  money  is  a  produce  with 
which  he  buys  what  he  has  occasion  for.  To  all.  those  throuj^h 
whose  hands  this  silver  afterwards  passes,  it  is  only  the  price  of 
the  produce  which  they  themselves  have  raised  by  means  of  their 
property  in  land,  their  capitals,  or  their  industry.  In  selling 
^  them  they  in  the  first  place  exchange  them  for  moneys  ai^  After- 
wards they  exchange  the  money  for  articles  of  consiimprion. 
h  is  therrf^e  really  and  absK^utely  with  their  pjroJuce  (^t  ^fliey 
n^ake  their  purchases :  thereibre  it  is  impossible  for  the(n..tp  pur- 
6hato  ^tf  articles^  whatever,  to  a  greater  amount  th^^a  thps^  they 
have  produced,  either  by  liiemselvea  or  through  th^  me^ns  of 
dldlr  capital  or  their  land. 

Ftoin  these  premises  I  have  drawn  ^a  xonclnsion  wUch  appears 
t6  ihe  evident,  but  the  consequences  o£  which  appe^  to  Juive 
alarmed  you.  I  had  said — Aa  do  one  can  purchase  the  produce 
of  another  etoept  with  his  own  produce,  as  tiie  amount  for  which 
tre  can  buy  is  equal  to  that  which  we  can  prodHce,  the ,  mote 
we  can  product  the  more  we  ean  purchase^  From  wbei^  pre^ 
eeeds  this  other  conclusion,  which  you  refuse  to  admitT-Ti^t  if 
eertaiit  commodities  do  not  sel^itis  becaaseothers  snre.QOt^pr^oed, 
ind  that  it  is  the  raising  produce  aloite  which  opens  f(,^r]^iFor 
the  sale  of  produce*  Voli/ 

I  know  that  this  propositianbas  a  panuloxical  complexioinp  ;i^icb 
creates  a  prejudice  against  vt«  I  know  that  one  has  much  j^ij^ter 
teason  to  expect  to  be  supported  by  vulgar  prejudices,  wheri^one 
assets  thM:  die  cause  of  tsoo  much  produce  is  because  all  the  jrcnrU 
is  employed  in  ratstng  it.-^That  instead  of  c^^jitinuaUy  p|ro<^u  * 
one  ought  to  multiply  barren  consiimptions^^ud  expend \^^ 
capital  instead  of  accumufetcing.  new.  This  doctrine  has,  inn 
^dbability  on  its  side;  it- em  be  supp^rtei  \yf  argumetiUj  SkCs 
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may  be  mtffrprated  in  in  favor.  Bat,  Sr, -when  O^Mmicus  «ik)  Ga-  - 
lilco  taught,  for  Aa  first  txae,  diat  the  sun,  although  ve  Me  it 
rise  £very  iDoniing  in  the  eut,  magnificently  pass  over  our 
iKads  xt  noon,  and  precipitate  itself  towards  the.  west  in  the 
erening,  Mill  does  not  move  fron  its  place,  thcjr  had  also  unive«> 
-sal  pnjiulioe  against  them,  the  opinions  of  the  Ancients,  and  the 
evidence  of  dte  senses.  Ought  they  on  that  account  to  relinquish 
those  demonstrations  which  w^  produced  by  a  sound  judgmeat  f 
I  should  do  you  an  injustice  to  doubt  your  answer. 

Besides,  when  I  assert  that  produce  opens  a  vent  for  produce  \ 
tiat  the  means  of  industry,  whatever  they  may  be,  left  to  them- 
«elvcs,  always  incline  themselves  to  those  articlea  which  are  the 
most  necessary  to  nations,  and  that  these  necessiuy  articles  create 
at  the  same  time  fresh  populations,  and  fresh  enjoyments  for  Atm 
populations,  ail  probnbilily  Is  net  against  me. 

Let  us  go  b^ck  only  two  hondred  years,  and  suppose  that  a 
merchant  had  t^ken  a  rich  cargo  tttdie  sites  on  which  die  present 
cities  of  New  York  and  PhllaarifMi  sMand— Would  be  have  scdd 
it  ?  Suppose  t1ia{,  without  fallii^  a  victim  to  the  mtives,  he  had 
siicceeded  in  hying  the  fbundatinn  of  an  agricaltiiral  or  a  manu- 
factural  est^lishment :  Would' 'hrdavo' aold  theve  anyoneofMs 
atticles .'  Most  certainly  not.  Hb  wouldhave  been  (Aliged  M 
consume  them  all  himself.  Why  do  we  acv  it  ao  difiereat  in  our 
daysP  Why,  as  soon  as  gooito^  aitkvet  0  are  raanufaetucad  at 
Philadelphia  or  New  York,  are  we  sure  to  s^  them  at  (he  couse-of 
exchange  ^  It  appear*  evident  Mnvediat  iti&bemiaaihebnnera, 
tlie  merchants,  and  at  present  tht'fftamrfaeturecst'eireavf jbfew  York 
and  Philadelphia,  and  of  iln  iiirTwmilhuiinrnfinJTnjiynJwinii  mil 
import  produce,  by  the  means  of  whJdi  thsf  atgwiie.  ikUbwUch  it 
offered  to  them  by  others.  '''■■■,  ,> 

What  is  true  as  regards  a  notp  fltate^  k'ttillhA.fWt^  isnotw 
6f  an  old  one.  There  was  rooat^iniABema  for4«0r^|ro«lue«rs 
and  more  consumers  ;  but  in  a  OH^UrynrtMW'.'idMKinKnSi already 
more  producers  than  were  necesar^aptVMnen  Vltly  wei|s  wanted. 
AUpw  .me  to  answer,  that  the  only  real  con8umra  are  those  vAio 
prodiice  on  their  part,  twcawe'  tftey  almv  ay  buy  the  prodnceof 
p^eiBf  mi  that'inntin 'e<midm0rsrcaq,.lnif:!iK*faingexe^br 
the  m^rtB  of  valUecreaMttby  pradrnvni:    . 

It  itprobaUe  that  in  the  time ai  iha rnga of  Queen  £li£abeth> 
wft^  England  had  not  half  die  popuUticn  of  the  preoent  day,  diey 
had  then  dlsctrvrired  that  dine  wereraore  lahmers  thaa  worfc.  I 
desire  no  other  proof  of  this  dun  thatiefy  law  whx^  was  then 
t«lsed  In  iavor  erf  the  poor,  the  reeult  of  which  ia  one  of  the  banes 
of  England.    Its  principal  ^iject  it  to  fornidi  work  for  the  unfoi- 
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tunate  who  can  find  no  employ.  Tkere  *ocas  no  employ  in  a 
country  which  since  then  has  been  able  to  furnidi  enough  for'  a 
double  and  triple  number  of  laborers.  Whence  cc^mes  it^  Sir> 
whence  comes  it,  however  unfortunate  may  be  the  situation  of 
•Great  Britain  ?  Are  more  of  divers  articles  sold  in  it,  than  in  the 
days  of  Elizabeth  ?  What  can  be  the  cause  of  this,  if  not  that  more 
is  produced  ?  One  produces  one  thing,  which  he  exchanges  with 
his  neighbour  who  produces  another.  Having  more  than  enough 
for  use,  the  population  is  increased,  and  still  every  body  has  been 
better  supplied. 

It  is  the  capability  of  production  which  makes  the  difference 
between  a  country  and  a  desert.  And  the  more  a  country  produces, 
the  more  it  is  advanced,  the  more  populous  it  is,  and  is*  the  better 
provided. 

This  observation,  which  is  self-evident,  probablyisnot  denied 
by  you,  but  you  complain  of  the  conclusions  I  draw  from  it. 

I  have  asserted  that  if  there  is  an  overstock,  a  superabundance 
of  many  kinds  of  goods,  it  is  because  other  goods  are  not-  produced 
in  sufficient  quantities  to  be  exchanged  with  the  first.  That  if 
the  producers  of  them  could  produce  more,  or  others,  the  first 
would  find  the  vent  which  now  fails}  in  a  word,  that  there  is  only 
too  much  produce  of  certain  kinds  because  there  is  not  enough  of 
others,  and  you  pretend  that  there  may  be  a  sOperabundance  of 
all  kinds  at  the  same  time,  citing  at  the  same  time  facts  in  your 
favor.  M.  de  Sismondi  had  already  opposed  my  doctrine,  and  '  I 
am  very  glad  to  quote  here  his  most  forcible  expressions,  in  order 
not  to  deprive  you,  Sir,  of  any  advantage  that  belongs  to  you,  and 
that  my  answers  may  serve  for  both. 

<«  Europe,*'  says  this  ingenious  author,  *^  is  arrived  at  a  point  to 
have,  in  all  its  parts,  an  industry  and  a  manufacture  superior  to  its 
wants  "  He  adds,  that  <^  the  incumbrance  which  results  from  it 
begins  to  be  felt  in  the  rest  of  the  world."  «  Examine  the  repoirts 
of  commerce,  the  newspapers,  and  the  accounts  of  travellers,  and 
every  where  will  be  seen  proofs  of  that  superabundance  of  pro» 
duction  beyond  the  consumption,  of  that  manufacture,  propor- 
tionate, not  to  the  demand,  but  to  the  capital  employed ;  of  that 
activity  of  merchants  which  induces  them  to  go  in  crowds  to  every 
new  settlement,  and  which  exposes  them  by  turns  to  ruinotis 
losses  in  every  trade  in  which  they  expected  profit.  We  have 
seen  merchandise  of  all  kinds,  but  particularly  that  of  England, 
the  great  manufacturing  power,  abound  in  all  the  markets  of  italy^, 
in  a  proportion  so  far  beyond  the  demand,  as  to  compel  the  ni€fc^ 
chants,  in  order  to  realise  part  of  their  funds,  to  sell  their  goods  at 
a  Io6s  of  a  quarter,  ora  thirdy  insteadof  at  a  profit. 
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.  Tbe  tide;  of  commerce  turned  away  from  Italj^  found  ks  way 
into  Germany »  Russia,  and  the  Brazils,  and  veiry  soon  met  with  the 
same  obstacles  there* 

«  The  last  advices  inform  us  of  similar  losses  in  new  countries. 
In  the  month  of  August,  1818,  complaints  were  made  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  that  ail  the  warehouses  were  filled  with  European 
goods,  which  were  offered  at  a  lower  price  than  in  Europe,  hut 
without  finding  a  sale.  In  the  month  of  June,  at  Calcutta,  the 
complaints  of  commerce  were  of  the  same  nature.  A  strange  phe* 
nomenon  at  first  appeared — ^England  sending  cotton  goods  to  India, 
and  consequently  succeeding  in  working  at  a  lower  price  than  the 
half-naked  inhabitants  of  Hindostan,  and  reducing  its  workmen 
to  a  still  more  miserable  state. 

<<  But  this  whimsical  turn  given  to  commerce  did  not  last  long* 
At  present  British  productions  are  cheaper  in  India  than  in  Eng- 
land itself.  In.  the  month  of  May  they  were  obliged  to  re-export 
frbip  New-Holland,  European  goods  which  had  been  sent  there 
ii^  too  great  abundance.  Buenos  Ayres,  New  Grenada,  and  Chili, 
are  alneady  retuirning  goods  in  the  same  way. 

.<*  Mr.  Fearon's  voyage  to  the  United  States,  completed  only  in 
the^ring  of  1818,  presents  this  spectacle  in  a  still  more  striking 
poi^  pf  view.  From  one  extremity  to  the  other,  of  this  vast  and 
prosperous  continent,  there  is  not  a  city,  nor  a  town,  in  which  the 
qivmtity  of  goods  offered  for  sale  is  not  infinitely  greater  than  the 
means  pf  the  buyers,  notwithstanding  the  merchants  endeavour  to 
induce  (hem,  by  rvery  long  credit,  and  every  kind  of  facility  in 
the  payments,  jj^hich  they  take  in  bUls  or  in  provisions  of  all 
kinds. 

«  No  fact  presents  itself  to  us  in  a  greater  number  of  places,  or 
under  more  varied  shapes,  than  the  disproportion  of  the  means  of 
coiisumption  with  the  production — than  the  impossibility  which 
producers. find  to  give  up  their  industry  because  it  is  declining,  and 
tb§  pertainty  that  their  ranks  are  never  thinned  but  by  failures. 
Hp^^is  it  tnat  philosophers  will  not  see  that  which  is  evident,  to 
a¥]f^  vulgar  eye  ? 

a*,*  The  error  into  which  they  have  fallen  is  entirely  owing  to 
)bi^  false  principle — that  the  production  is  the  same  thing  as  the 
revei\|ie.  Mr.  Ricardo,  according  to,M.  Say,  repeats  and  affirms 
it.  .  <  M^  Say  has  proved  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner,'  says  he, 
•  jfeit  there  is  no:  capital,  however  large,  that  eai>not  be  employed, 
^§9^$e  the  de^ai^  for  produce  is  only  bounded  by  production/ 
NOf  per^n  produces  but  with  the  intention  of  consuming  or  selling 
th^^rticle  he  produces,  and  po  one  sells  but  with  the  intention 
of  .buying  some  ^her  production,  yibicb  n)?y  be  of  immediite 
use,  or  contribute  to  future  production. 
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«  Th^  producer  beooaoes  dbMdbre  conimiier  of  hit  pCDdiiee»  or 
buyer  and  contum^  of  the  produce  of  some  other  peisoo.  «  Upon 
this  principle,"  continues  M*  de  Sismondi»  <4t  becoues  aboolutsly 
impossible  to  comprehend  or  explain  the  best  demonstrated  £act  in 
sjX  the  history  of  commerce,  viz.  the  choaking  up  the  maxfets.'^' 

I  shall  first  of  all  observe,  to  tlioise  persons  to  whom  the  facta 
fibout  which  M*  de  Sismondi  afflicts  himself  with  some  reaso% 
appear  Qpn^lusive^  that  they  are  m  effect  conclusive  %  but  that  c€»» 
elusion  i^  against.himself. 

There  are  too  matiy  English  goods  offered  in  Italy  and  eke* 
wberef  because  there  are  npt  a  sufficient  quantity  of  Italian  goods 
^ited  to  England*  A  country  buys  only  what  it  can  pay  for)  for 
if  it  did  not  pay,  others  would  soon  cease  to  sell  to  it.  New  with 
what  dp  the  Italians  pay  the  English  ?  With  oil,  silks,  and  tai- 
•ins  %  and  besides  these  articles  and  a  few  others*  if  dbtey  wast  more 
JEnglish  productions,  with  what  would  they  pay  for  them  i  With 
mooey !  fiut  they  must  obtain  the  money  wherewith  to  pay  ion 
(be  English  productions.  You  see  clearly,  Sir,  that  in  order  to 
obtain  productions,  a  nation,  as  well  asau  indmdaal,imisthsr0 
recourse  to  its  own  productions. 

It  is  said  that  the  English  sell  at  a  ioes  in  those  places  uriiich 
tihey  inundate  with  their  goods,  whtck  1  readUy  b^eve.  They 
multiply  the  goods  offered,  which  d^reciates  it ;  and  they  take 
ipecie  in  payment  as  much  as  they  can,  which  coosequently  makes 
more  scarce  and  more  valuable.rr-Be3ng  become  more  preciouSf  a 
less  quantity  is  given  in  each  exchange.  This .  is  the  reason  diey 
are  obliged  to  sell  at  a  loss.  But  suppose  for  a  moment,  that  the 
Italians  had  more  capital — that  they  employed  their  land  and.  their 
iod^trious  powers  better — iri  a  word,  that  they  produced  more ; 
)M}d  suppose,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  English  laws,  inatead  of 
having  been  framed  upon  the  abeurd  idea  of  the  balance  of  comi» 
tuerce»  had  admitted,  on  moderate  terms,  every,  thing  that  the 
Itabans  could  have  produced,  in  payment  for  Englidi  prodnctioBs ) 
can  you  imagine  that  English  goods  would  then  incumfaer  the 
Italian  ports,  or  doubt  that  a  still  greater  quantity  of  goods  would 
find  a  ready  sale? 

The  Brazils,  a  vast  country,  highly  favored  by  nature^  eouid 
consume  a  hundred  times  the  English  goods  which  accunralaiM 
there,  and  don't  sell;  but  it  would  be  necessary  that  Brazil  should 
I»odi»:e  all  that  k  b  capable  of  prod«ciiigj  a«d  how  is  tfau  poor 
Brazil  to  succeed  in  this  i  All  the  efforts  of  her  citizens  ams  pa« 
ralised  by  her  Administratiofu    If  any  branch  of  industry  appeata 

< 
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likdjr^  yi^  ^  pspfit»  Ae  e^cecutive  power  frizef  and  jesltroys  it 
If  any  one  finds  a  precbus  stone>  if:  i«  taken  a^siy  from  Um« 
Crfcat  encouragement  to  aeekf or  mor^  where vi^  to  h^y  Euro- 
pean goods  I ! 

The  Endish  Goyenunent  rejectSi  on  Us  pait,  kf  means  of  its 
Custom  Mouses  and  Importation  Dutie$,  the  productions  which 
the  English  might  bring  from  abroad,  in  exchange  for  their  goods* 
and  even  the  MEcsssAiiT  pravisianst  of  which  their  manufac- 
tmers  stand  so  much  in  oeed^  and  this  because  it  is  necessary 
^t  the  English  farokers  should  sell  their  wheat  at  above  eighty 
ahillmgs  per  quarter,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  pay  the  enormous 
ta^es.  All  these  nations  complain  of  the  sufferings  to  which  they 
have  reduced  themselves  by  their  own  fault,  This  puts  me  ia 
I9uid4)f  invalids  who  are  out  of  temper  with  their  su&fiogS)  but 
who  will  notxorred:  tbemselvei  of  diose  e^ccesses  which  »re  the 
prvnary  cause. pf  them*  I  know  that  an  oak  is  not  so  easily  grubbed 
up  as  a  pernicious  weed^  I  know  dia^  old  bairiers  are  not  taken 
away,  however  rotten  they  may  be,  when  they  are  supported  by 
the  dirt  which  has  collected  around  theyn,  I  know  diat  certain 
corrupt  and  corrupting  governments  stand  in  need  of  monopolies, 
wd  custom-duties,  to  pay  for  the  vx>te  of  the  honerable  Hdajorities 
who  pretend  to  be  the  representatives  of  nations.  I  am  iiot  suffi- 
'(iently  unjust  to  desire  that  one  should  eovem  with  a  view  to  the 

Jeneral  interest,  in  order  to  obtain  all  me  votes  without  paying 
or  them ;  but  at  the  same  time,  why  should  I  be  surprised  that 
deplorable  consequeqces  should  be  the  result  of  so  many  vidout 
systems  ? 

7ou  will  readily  admit  widi  me.  Sir,  at  least  I  presume  so, 
the  ajEUSchief  which  nations  dp  to  each  other  by  their  jealousies, 
th<ar  sordid  interest,  or  by  the  ignorance  of  those  who  set  them- 
selves up  as  their  organises  $  but  you  maintain  that,  even  supposing 
U^ey  have  had  more  liberal  institutions,  the  commodities  produced 
may  exceed  the  wants  of  consumers^  Well,  Sir,  I  am  ready  to 
deitend  latyself  on  this  ground. 

.  Xiet  m  pass  over  the  war  whi^h  nations  carry  09  against  each 
pther  nfrith  their  <<  douanters/'  let  us  consider  each  people  in  their 
relations  with  themselves,  and  let  us  understand,  once  for  all, 
irtietber  we  are  beyond  the  re^ph  of  eonsmmin^  what  we  are  capar 
tile  of  producing. 

<<  M.  Say,  Mr.  Mill,  and  Mr.  I(.ieardo,  whom  you  call  the 
principal  audiors  of  the  new  doctrine  of  profit,  appear  to'  me  to 
liaFeifaUea  into  fundamental  errors  on  that  subject.  In  the  fitst 
place  they  have  looked  upon  merchandise  as  though  it  were  an 
algefa^c  character  instead  of  bein^  an  article  of  consumption, 
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which  must  necessarily  have  reference  to  the  number  of  xon- 
8unierS,  and  tO;  the  nature  of  their  wants/"  * 

I  don't  know,  Sir,  at  least  as  far  as  regards  myself,  upon  what 
you  found  that  accusation.  I  have  considered  this  idea  in  all  its 
shapes — that  the  value  of  things  (the  only  quality  which  makes 
them  riches)  is  founded  on  their  utility,  on  the  aptitude  they  pos- 
sess to  satisfy  our  wants. 

««The  need  we  have  of  things,  I  said,*  depends  upon  the 
moral  and  physical  nature  of  man,  the  climate  he  lives  in,  andl 
on  the  manners  and  legislation  of  his  country.  He  has  wants 
of  the  body,  wants  of  the  mind,  and  of  the  s6ul ;  wants  for 
himself,  others  for  his  family,  others  still  as  a  member  of 
society.  The  skin  of  a  bear,  and  a  rein- deer,  are  articles  of  the 
first  necessity  to  a  Laplander,  whilst  the  very  name  of  them  is 
unknown  to  the  Zxizzaroni  of  Naples.  The  latter  for  his  part  can 
do  without  every  thing,  provided  he  can  obtain  macaroni.  In  the 
same  manner  the  Courts  of  Judicature  in  Europe  are  considered 
as  one  of  the  strongest  bonds  of  the  social  body,  whilst  the  indi- 
gent people  of  America,  the  Arabs,  and  the  Tartars,  do  very  well 
without  them. 

«  Of  these  wants,  some  are- satisfied  by  the  use  we  make  of 
certain  things,  with  which  Nature  furnishes  us  gratuitously,  such  as 
the  air,  water,  and  the  light  of  the  sun.  We  may  call  these  things 
natural  richesy  because  Nature  alone  pays  the  cost  of  them.  As  she 
gives  them  indiscriminately  to  all,  no  one  has  occasion  to  acquire 
them  by  means  of  any  sacrifice  whatever ;  therefore,  they  have 
no  exchangeable  value. 

»  *«  Other  wants  can  only  be  satisfied  by  the  use  we  make  of  cer- 
tain things,  to  which  the  use  they  are  of  could  only  be  given  them 
by  causing  them  to  undergo  a  modification,  by  having  efilected  a 
change  in  their  state,  and  by  having  for  that  purpose  surmounted 
some  difficulty  or  other.  Such  are  the  things  which  we  can  only 
obtain  by  agricultural  process,  by  commerce,  or  the  arts.  These 
are  the  only  property  that  has  an  exchangeable  value.  The  reason 
of  which  is  evident — they  are,  by  the  simple  fact  of  their  produc* 
tion,^  the  result  of  an  exchange  in  which  the  producer  has  given 
his  productive  services  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  this  produce. 
From  that  time  they  cannot  be  obtained  from  him,  except  by  vir- 
tue of  another  exchange — ^by  giving  him  another  production  which 
he  may  estimate  at  as  much  as  his  own. 

^  Malthus's  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  page  854.  (I  quote  from  tbs 
English  Edition,  not  having  yet  seen  a  translation.) 

^  Treatise  on  Political  Economv,  or  simple  explanation  of  the  manner  in 
which  riches  are  obtained,  distributed  and  consumed,  4th  edition.  Vol  ii. 
page  5. 
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^'  The8&thing8  may  becalled  social  riches,  because  no  exchange 
can  take  place  without  social  intercourse,  and-because  it  is  only  in 
society  that  the  right  of  exclusiyely   possessing  what  has    been 
-obtained  by  production,  or  exchange,  can  be  guaranteed." 

I  add ;  <<  Let  us  observe,  at  the  same  time,  that  social  riches  are» 
as  riches,  the  only  ones  which  can  become  the  object  of  a  scientific 
study ;  1st.  because  they  are  the  only  ones  which  are  appreciable, 
or  at  least  whose  appreciation  is  not  arbitrary ;  2nd.  because  they 
are  the  only  ones  which  are  obtained,  distributed,  and  destroyed^ 
agreeably  to  the  laws  which  we  may  make/* 

Is  this  considering  productions  as  algebraic  characters^    by  ab- 
stracting the  number  of  consumers,  and  the  nature  of  their  wants  i 
*Does  not  this  doctrine  establish,  on  the  contrary,  that  our  wants 
alone  compel  us  to  make  sacrifices  by  means  whereof  we  obtain 
productions  ? 

These  sacrifices  are  the  price  we  pay  to  obtain  them.  Tou  call 
these  sacrifices,  according  to  Smith,  by  the  name  of  labor,  which 
is  an  insufiicient  expression,  for  they  include  the  concurrence  of 
land  and  capital. 

I  call  them  productive  sefvice.  They  have  every  where  a  price 
current ;  as  soon  as  this  price  exceeds  the  value  of  the  thing  pro- 
duced,  a  disadvantageous  exchange  is  the  result,  in  which  a  greater 
value  has  been  consumed  than  has  been  produced. 

As  soon  as  a  produce  has  been  created,  which  is  equivalent  to 
services,  the  services  are  paid  by  the  produce,  the  value  of  which^ 
by  being  distributed  amongst  the  producers,  forms  their  revenues 
Tou  see  therefore  that  this  revenue  only  exists  in  proportion  to  the 
exchangeable  value  of  the  produce,  and  that  it  can  only  have  that 
value'  in-  consequence  of  the  demand  for  it,  in  the  present  state 
of  society.  I  do  not  therefore  separate  this  want,  nor  do  I  give  it  an 
arbitrary  valuation.  I  take  it  for  what  it  is-^for  what  the  consu- 
mers will  have  it  to  be.  I  could  quote,  if  it  were  necessary,  the  whole 
of  my  book  iii.  which  details  the  difierent  modes  of  consuming, 
their  causes  and  effects ;  but  I  will  not  intrude  upon  your  time  and 
attention.    Let  us  proceed. 

You'say  <<  It  is  by  no  means  true;  in  fact,  that  commodities  are 
always  bartered  for  comrooditiee.  'The  greatest  part  of  commodities 
are  directly  exchanged  for  laboTj^pvoductive  or  unproductive,  and  it 
is  evident  that 'this  mass  of  commodities  altogether,  compared  to 
the  labor  for  which  they  are  to  be  exchanged,  may  depreciate  in 
value  on  account  of  its  superabundance,  the  same  as  a  single 
article,  in  particular,  may  by  its  superabundance  fall  in  value  in 
respect  to  labor  or  money.'*  * 

Allow  me  to  observe,  in  the  first  place,  that  I  did  not  say  that 

^  Malthus's  Principles,  &c.  page  353. 


commo^ilies  m  idirtfi  tarter^d  fer  commpdUeSy  but  ittfier  that 
pfodttctions  are  only  bought  with  f»rpdiictiQaa. 

In  the  second  pldce^  tl^t  fhose  wh^  admit  thisespvemoo,  coHh- 
modityf  might  reply  to  ypu,  that  when  commodities  sMre  giyen  in 
payment  of  labor,  these  coinriiQditiee  ave  in  eflS^  excbapfped  lor  other 
tcommoditiesy  that  ie  to  say  for  those  which  are  piod^ced  by  the 
labor  that  is  paid  for.  But  this  answer  is  not  sufficient  for  those 
<who  take  a  more  extwded  and  complete  view  of  the  phenomenon 
of  the  production  of  our  riches.  Allow  me  to  lay  befoee  yo^  a 
striking  figure ;  the  publiC)  by  whom  we  are  judged*  will  J  hope 
^ind^reat  facilities  in  it,  in  weighing  Ihd  merit  i^tfom  objections 
and  my  answers*  •  • 

For  the  purpose  of  showing  the  operation  of  ind^tryi  csLpitali 
and  landf  in  the  work  of  production j  I  p^^mvfy  them ;  and  I 
find  that  each  one  of  these  persons  seUs  IttSi  seffriQ^^s  (w^^V^rh  I 
\cA\  productiw  fervicea,)  to.  an  leonexpriser  wjhp  kiil /p^qt^t,  a 
^amifaeturer,  or  rather  a  hTwo^f.^JShii^^niimspsk^vi-kw'^^ 
As  services  of  a  pvoi^  of  land,  bf-pajring  a  real;  t^^k^^ttofj^oXf 
the  services  of  a  capital  by  paying  intevest  tpiajcapitali^tjefwi  tbe 
industrious  services  of  laborerss  eleshs/  OV' ager^^/^'^iirikind, 
by  paying  them  a  salary,  coasumos  2giArdxm3^mrM  thmr'pfo* 
dttctive  servloes ;  and  from  this  CMSumptioBiTa  pfodii,gfhi>^ik  cer- 
tain value  emanates.  •     f*niv  ,j  .    « 

The  value  ol  the  produce,  ipeended^it.beieqoaltp  ,th#  jC^ts  of 
Ipcoduction,  that  is  to  sayy  «a<^e  pfioe.^iiIueb«|<^(^  beei^siWfessary 
to  advance  for  all  the  prQdttGti<r# .  ^ervic«^  is;  QRlUcifji^fHIl^y  the 
profits  of  all  those  who  have  contributed,  dirietetlyi- oriQcJirectly, 
ao this pitoduction.  r.  \.'  .  ..     ^   .v-     ,i.»- 

The  profit  of  the  enterpriser,  «A.wliOS^  MS^W9t  ^4iffiTj^ij(s^b9S 
lieen  made,  by  dednetiog  thoj^m^rest^fitlie,  f^it^li^a|r]'l#9.been 
'employed,  represents  ihe  sal«ry:for  hisi ^^  an4r^ntiK  ^^  is  to 
aay,  his  own  services  producttve  to  himself « '  .^         -^  . 

If  his  capacity  was  gveat,  and  his  iCglcujiatiQniji^U  ja^ade, 
ilia  profit  is  considerable.  If  instead  of  talsntt  h^  ifOA,  «bf!»m  igno- 
rance in  his  business,  he  will  have  gsuned  n^tfungi  he  will 
have  lost.  It  is  the  enterpriser  wlio  takes  all  the  risk '%  -but  it  is 
Jie,  on  the  other  hand,  who  benefits  by  everv  favorable  r^s$itt» 

All  the  productions  vdndh  duly  oome  belore  us,  and  4}  those 
which  our  imaginations  can  conceive,  have  been  formed  bf  opera- 
tions, every  one  of  which  forms  part  of  those  I  have,  just  evplaiwed, 
but  combined  in  an  infinity  of  difierent  wavs*  What  some  entet- 
{Mrisers  do  to  obtam  certain  productions,  otners  do  to  obtain  other 
productions.  Now  it  is  these  various  productions^  whi^sh  beiiig' 
flBcchanged  against  each  othcar,  open  a  reciprocal  vent  each  to  the 
other.    The  greater  or  less  want  there  is  of  one  of  these  pro- 
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dNHtkm^  conlparat  irith^then,  dtfiormities  an  esc&ahg^  aft  n 
gteatet  or  less  prke  ^  that  is^  for  a  gutter  or  less  qiiaiiiit]r  of  any 
odiar  t)todttetiofi«  Money  is  natMag  mora  in  thia  mattar  thaa  a 
pamdg  agant^  ivlMchythe  exchange  onoc  completei  haa  nothing 
xAOte  t<y  do  with  it,  but  is  employed  in  othet  eachai^es. 

tt  is  with  the  rent  of  the  laadi  the  interest^  ami  die  salanea^ 
Wiiicfa  form  the  profits  resilltbg  from  this  pfoduotiosiy  that  die 
f^oducers  paitebase  the  articles  of  their  consitmpcioii.  PMlucera 
are  at  the  same  time  conenmers ;  and  the  nature  of  theb  wantai^ 
haiiiig  an  iniuence,  in  difl^reitt  degreesjon  the  demand  for  difie« 
rent  i^roditctiOAS,  always  favor^  when  liberty  eaciets,  the  production 
of  tnat  which  is  most  necessary^  because^  being  Ae  tnoH  in  de» 
'ittaftd,  it  immediately  becomes  the  artacte  which  yieUe  the  gteateac 
jMtyfit  to  enterprieera. 

I  hate  saidi  that  for  the  purpose  of  better  showing  how  itiduatryf 
capital^  and  land^  act  in  prodoctnre  operadons,  I  would  peraoitirf 
th^^  afl<}  mark  die  senrices  they  tender.  Bite  this  ianota  aaere 
fiction :  th^y  are  facts.  Indtistry  is  represented  by  the  induUriom 
of  all  classesi  capital  by  the  eapiialistSt  and  land  by  tbepropHetvrs. 
It  is  tbete  ttfree  classes  of  persona  who  seH  the  productive  action^ 
Off  their  commodity^  and  who  affiit  the  price  to  if i 

My  mode  of  expressing  mysdf  may  be  caiaurcd  9  but  then  it 
will  be  necessary  to  produce  a  better,  for  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
tM^a  take  place  as  I  have  asserlied.  I  hate  described  the  fsrcta. 
The  mode  of  description  may  be  cefiBufPd  f  bvt  don't  let  any  oa» 
flatter  himself  that  he  ett^etnttartn  A^  fatts  $  there  they  aae^  an4 ' 
will  defend  themselves. 

Let  us  now  resume  yotir  accusation^Toa  Say^  Sir,  that  many 
c^ommodities  are  bought  with  bbdr  \  and  I  g6  further  than  yom  do* 
I  say  that  they  must  all  b^  so  bought  ^  ettending  this  exptessiofit 
iaiort  to  the  service  rendered  by  capital  and  land,  *  I  say  that  thej 
cannot  be  bought  in  any  other  way ;  that  it  ia  intariaUy  by  sucn 
aertices  that  tise  and  value  ate  given  to  things ;  and  that  ultimate* 
ly  two  thinga  present  Aemselves  to  us,  one  of  consuming  ourselves 
the  utility  and  consequently  the  value  we  have  produced,,  ihst 
other  to  employ  it  in  purchasing^  the  utifity  and  value  produced  by 
othl^  i  that  in  both  casea  we  purchase  commoditiea  with  produce 
tive  services,  and  Aat  the  greater  portion  of  productive  service  we 
eni^ioy,  the  more  we  can  buv. 

You  pretend  thatihere  la  no  such  tUng  aa  immatstial  pn^ 

^  What  ofteatimes  makes  English  ai|lher&  obscure  18^  that  tbey  confonhd 
by  the  example  of  Smith,  under  the  name  of  labor,  the  services  rendered  by , 
men,  by  capital^  and  by  land. 
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duce.  Ah !  Sir»  originallv  there  was  no  oth^r.  A  field  itself 
furnished  nothing  towards  the  production  but  its  service,  which 
is  an  immaterial  produce*  It  serves  as  a  cruciblein  which  mine- 
rals are  put,  and  from  whence  come  out  metal  and  dross.  Is  there 
any  part  of  the  crucible  in  these  productions  ?  No  ;  the  crucible 
serves  for  a  new  productive  operation.  Is  there  any  part  of  the 
field  in  the  harvest  which  it  produces  ?  I  answer  the  same :  No ;  for 
if  a  fund  of  land  exhausted  itself,  it  would  finish  at  the  end  of  a 
certain  number  of  years,  by  being  entirely  annihilated.  A  fund  of  \ 
land  only  returns  what  is  put  into  it;  but  this  is  after  an  elaboration 
which  I  call  itie  productive  service  of  the  field.  I  may  be  criticis- 
ed  about  the  word,  but  I  fear  not  any  criticism  on  the  subject9 
because  the  thing  is,  and  will  be,  and  wherever  political  economy 
is  studied  this  will  be  found  to  be  the  fact,  whatever  name  may 
be  thought  proper  to  be  given  to  it.  The  service  which  a  capital 
renders,  in  whatever  enterprise  it  is  employed,  whether  commercial, 
agricultural,  or  manufactural,  is  the  same— a;i  immaterial  produce* 
He  who'  expends  a  capital  unproductively  destroys  the  capital 
itself ;  he  who  expends  it  productively  expends  the  material 
capital,  and  the  service  of  this  capital  besides,  which  is  an  imma* 
terial  produce.  When  a  dyer  puts  one  thousand  francs'  worth  of 
indigo  into  his'cauldron  he  consumes  a  thousand  francs'  worth  of 
indigo,  immaterial  produce,  and  he  consumes,  besides,  the  time  his 
capital  is  employed,  that  is  its  interest.  •  The  dye  he  obtains 
returns  him  the  value  of  the  material  capital  which  ne  has  employ*^ 
ed,  and  the  value  of  the  immaterial  service  of  this  same  capi- 
tal besides. 

The  service  of  the  workman  is  also  an  immaterial  produce. 
The  workman  leaves  his  manufactory,  in  the  evening,  just  as  he 
went  into  it  in  the  morning.  He  has  left  nothing  material  in  his 
workshop,  therefore  it  is  an  immaterial  service  which  he  has  fur- 
nished to  a  productive  operation.  This  service  is  the  daily  and 
annual  produce  of  a  fund  which  I  call  his  industrious  pamers,  and 
which  constitutes  his  wealth ;  a  poor  wealth!  particularly,  in- 
England,  and  I  know  the  cause  of  it. 

All  these  things  constitute  immaterialproduce;  call  them  by  what-, 
ever  name  you  please,  they  will  be  no  other  than  immaterial  produce, 
which  will  exchange  one  against  the  other,  or  for  material  produce, 
and  which  in  all  these  exchanges  will  form  their  regulated,  price- 
current,  like  all  Other  price-currents  in  the  world,  on  the  proport- 
tion  between  the  supply  and  the  demand. 

All  these  services,  of  industry,  capital,  and  land,  which  are  produc- 
tions independent  of  all  matter,  form  the  revenue  of  all  mankind*' 

'  Page  49. 
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What  I  all  ourrevemiee  are  immaterial  1!  Yes,  Sir,  all :  otherwise  it 
would  be  necessary  that  the  mass  af  matter  of  which  the  Globe  is 
composed  should  be  augmented  every  year.  This  would  be 
necessary  in  order  that  every  year  we  might  have  a  fresh  material 
revenue.  We  neitlier  create  nor  destroy  a  single  atom.  We 
confine  ourselves  to  changing  its  combinations,  and  every  thing  we 
employ  in  it  is  unmateriaL  It  is  of  value  %  and  it  is  that  value, 
also  immaieTiat,  which  we  consume  daily  and  yearly,  and  which 
keeps  us  alive  ;  for  consumption  is  a  change  gf  form  giteil  to 
matter,  or,  if  you  prefer  it,  a  derangement  of  form,  as  production 
is  the  arrangement  of  it.  If  you  find  any  thing  paradoiicat  ill  ail 
thrse  propositions,  look  at  tpc  diings  they  express,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  they  will  appeal;^  very  simple  and  very  reasonaUe  to 
you. 

Without  this  analysis  I  defy  you  to  explun  the  entire  &cCS(  to 
explain,  for  exampiei  how  the  same  capital,  is  consumed  twice, 
productively  by  an  enterpriser,  and  unpro/iuctivtli/.by  his  workman. 
By  help  of  the  preceding  analysis  it  will  be  S^en,  that  the  workman 
supplier  his  labor,  the  produce  of  his  capacity,  which  he  sells  to 
the  enterpriser — takes  home  his  salary,  which  forms  his  revenue, 
and  consumes  It  unproductively.  The  enterpriser,  (who  has 
bouglit  the  labor  of  the  workman)  on  his  part,  by  devoting  a  put 
of  his  capital  to  it,  consumes  it  productively,  the  same  as  the  dyer 
productively  consumes  the  indigo  he  thr^j^s  into  his  cauldron. 
These'va'lues, having  been  reproductively  destroyed,  reappear  in  the 
produce  which  comes  out  of  the  hands  ^of.  the  enterpriser.  Itil 
not  the  enterpriser's  capital  which  forms  the  workman's  revenue, 
as  M.  Sisn^ondi  pTete^nds.  It  is  ip  t^evoij^hpps,  ai^d  not  in  the 
workman's  d'w^lun^  tj^at  the  encerpT^r,'s,, capital  is  consumed. 
The  value  cbnsume^at  the  workmafis  hoi^e  |ti^  another  soufee, 
it  is  the  produce  of"  his  industrious  powers.  ^The  enterpriser 
devotes  a  part  of  his  capital  to  thepurchasc  of  this  labor. 

HaVifig  bought  it,  he  consumes  it;  and  the  workman  on  his 
part  Consumes  the  value  he  has  obtained  in  exchange  for  his  labor. 
WhereVer  there  is  an  exchange,  there  are  two  values  created  and 
barCered;and  wherevertwo  values  are  created,  there  can  be  and 
there  is  in  fact  two  consumptions.' '  , 

*  A  ilunie-^lic  produces  personal  services,  which,  as  soon  as  produced,  are 
unproiludivelv  ciinsumed  by  his  master.  The  service  of  a  public  function- 
ary  is  al-o  entirely  consumed  by  the  public,  as  it  is  produced.  This  is  the 
reason  why  these  different  services  do  not  produce  any  augmentation  of 
wealth.  The  consumer  enjoys  these  services  but  cannot  accumulate  theii. 
This  is  particularly  explained  in  my  Treatise  on  PolitkatEcotiomy,  4lh  Ed.  vol, 
i.  page  IM.  How  Mr.  Maltbua  could  print  page  3S  after  this,  is  iuconceivable : 
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itM  the  same  y/nih  proAiethe  service  yielded  by  (he  capital. 
The  eapfttilUt  whd  lends  it  seOs  the  service,  the  labor  of  his  com- 
mocBty^  aoid  the  daily  6r  yeaily  price,  which  aft  enterpriser  pays 
him  fof  it,  is  called  intertsti  The  two  terms  of  exchange  are,  tne 
iDne  ser? ice  of  capital,  the  othef  interest. 

The  enterpriser,  at  the  same  time  that  he  producdrely  con- 
sumes the  capital,  alio  prodctctively  consumes  the  service  of  the 
capital.  The  lender,  on  his  part,  wha  has  sold  the  service  of  his 
capital^  nnproductively  consumes  the  interest  of  it,  which  id  a  mate- 
rial value,  given  in  exchange  for  tSie  immaterial  service  of  the 
tapitaL  Is  it  astonishing  that  there  is  a  double  consumption : 
Aat  of  die  eifteipriser  to  make  his  produce,  and  that  of  die  capitalist 
to  samfy  his  wants,  since  there  are  the  two  terms  of  one  exchange^ 
two  values  proceeding  from  two  di£ferent  funds,  bartered,  and  both 
constimable  ? 

You  say.  Sir,  that  the  distinction  between  productive  and  unpro- 
ductive labor  is  the  comet  stone  of  Adam  Smith's  work,iand 
that  10  call,  as  I  have  done,  that  labor  productive  which  is  not  fixed 
in  any  material  object,  is  to  overthrow  his  work  from  top  to  bot- 
tom* No,  Sir,  this  is  not  the  comer  stone  of  Adam  Smith's  work, 
•inCe^  dkat  Stone  being  shaken,  the  edifice  is  imperfect  without 
being  les»  stable.  What  will  eternally  support  that  exteOent 
work  i%  that  it  proclaims  in  all  its  pages^  that  the  changeable  value 
of  things  is  the  foundation  of  all  wealth.  Tt  is  from  th^  time 
diat  pcditieat  economy  is  become  a  positive  science;  for  the  price- 
curtent  6f  each  thing  is  a  determined  quantity,  tjie  elements  of 
whidi  may  be  aiialised,  the  causes  assigned,  (he  bearings  studied, 
and  the  changes  foreseen.  By  taking  away  from  die  defitiition  6( 
w«altlithts  essential  character,  allow  me  to  inform  you,  Sir,  we 
x«p)imge  dke  science  into  the  surge,  and  drive  it  back. 

in  which  he  says  that,*^  the  progtess  which  Europe  has  made  since  the  feudal 
times  cannot  be  explahied^  if  personal  service  is  considered  as  produd^ve 
as  the  labor  of  tradesmen  and  manufacturers.  It  is  the  same  with  these. 
serviees  as  w'nh  the  labor  of  the  gardener  who  has  cultivated  salads  or  straw- 
berries. The  wealth  of  Europe  certainly  does  not  proceed  from  the  straw- 
kerries^  because Ihey^  like  personal. scrrice,  arv  allunfyroductively  ^onSunied 
as  they  ripen,  although  not  so  quick  as  personal  serviee* 

I  mention  strawberries  here,  as  a  produce  of  very  short  duration,  but  it  is 
not  because  a  production  is  durable  that  it  gives  greater  facility  to  accumu- 
lation. It  is  because  it  ^  so  consnmedas  to  produce  its  value  In  another 
ariide ;  for  durable  or  not,  every  production  is  devoted  to  consumption;  and 
is  no  further  useful  than  by  its  consumption  (this  utility  consists,  either  ia 
satisfying  a  want,  or  in  producing  a  fresh  value).  When  we  begin  to  write 
upon  Domical  economy,  the  lirst  thing  to  he  done  is  to  divest  ourselves 'ctf 
the  idea  that  a  durable  production  accumulates  bettefthao  a  perishable 
one.    .  ',»••• 
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Far  from  undermining  the  celebrated  inquiries  into  the  Wealth 
of  Nations,  I  support  them  ip  all  their  essential  parts ;  but  at  the 
same  time,  I  think  Adam  Smith  has  misconceive.d  real  exchange- 
able value,  by  forgetting  that  which  is,  attached  to  productive  ser- 
vice, which  leaves  no  trace  behind,  because  the  whole  of  it  is 
consumed.  I  think  he  has  also  forgotten  real  services^  which  even 
leave  traces  behind  them,  in  material  productions :  such  as  service 
of  capital,  consumed,  independently  of  the  capital  itself.  I  think 
he  has  got  into  infinite  obscurity,  for  want  of  having  distinguish* 
ed  the  consumption  of  the  industrious  services  of '  an  enterpriser, 
from  the  services  of  his  capital — a  distinction  so  real,  however,  that 
there  is  scarcely  any  commercial  house  that  does  not  keep  these 
accounts  under  distinct  heads. 
.  I  revere  Adam  Smith, — ^he  is  my  master.  At  the  commencement 
of  my  career  in  Political  Economy,  whilst  yet  tottering,  and  driven 
on  the  one  hand  by  the  Doctors  of  the  Balance  of  Trade,  and  on 
the  other  by  the  Doctors  of  Net  Proceeds,  I  stumbled  at  every  step^ 
he  showed  me  the  right  road.  Leaning  upon  his  Wealth  of  Nations^ 
which  at  the  same  time  discovers  to  us  the  wealth  of  his  genius,  I 
learned  to  go  alone.  Now  I  no  longer  belong  to  any  school,  and 
shall  not  share  the  ridicule  of  the  Reverend  Jesuit  Fathers  who 
translated  Newton^s  Elements,  with  notes.  They  felt  that  the  laws 
of  natural  philosophy  did  not  well  accord  with  those  of  Loyola ; 
they  also  took  care  to  inform  the  public  by  an  Advertisement,  that 
although  they  had  apparently  shown  the  motion  of  the  Earth,  io 
order  to  complete  the  developement  of  celestial  philosophy,  they 
were  not  less  tinder  subjection  to  the  decrees  of  the  Pope,  who  did 
not  admit  this  motion.  I  am  only  under  the  subjection  of  the  de- 
crees of  eternal  Reason,  and  I  am  not  afraid  to  say  so.  Adam  Smith  has 
not  embraced  the  whole  of  the  phenomenon  o£  the  production  and 
consumption  of  wealth,  but  he  has  done  so  much  that  we  ought 
to  feel  'grateful  to  him.  Thanks  to  him,  the  most  vague,  the 
most  obscure  of  sciences  will  soon  become  the  most  precise, 
and  that  which  of  all  others  will  leave  the  fewest  points  unex- 
plained. 

Let  us  figure  to  ourselves,  pi:oducers  (and  under  this  name  t 
comprise  as  well  the  possessors  of  capitals  and  lands,  as  the  pos* 
sessors  of  industrious  powers,)  let  us  fancy  them  advancing  to 
meet  each  other,  with  their  productive  services,  or  the  profit 
which  has  resulted  from  them  (an  immaterial  quality).  This 
profit  is  their  produce.  Sometimes  it  is  fixed  on  an  immaterial 
object,  ivhich  is  transmitted  with  the  immaterial  produce,  but 
which  in  itsel^is  of  no  importance,  is  nothing,  in  political  Economy : 
for  matter,  dispossessed  of  value,  is  not  wealth.  Sometimes  it  is 
transmitted,  is  sold  by  one,  and  bought  b^  another,  without  being 
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fiited  in  any  matter,  tt  is  the  advice  of  the  Doctor  or  the  La:wyer, 
the  Service  of  the  Soldier  or  the  public  Officer.  Every  one  exchan- 
ges the  utility  he  produces  against  that  which  is  produced  by  others, 
and  in  every  one  of  these  exchanges,  which  are  carried  to  account 
in  a  book  of  competition,  as  the  utility  offered  by  Paul  is  more  ot 
less  in  demand  than  that  offered  by  Jacques^  it  sells  dearer  ot 
cheaper — ^^that  is  to  say,  th?t  it  obtains  in  exchange  more  or  less  of 
the  utility  offered  by  the  latter.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  the  influ- 
ence of  the  demand  and  supply  must  be  understood.' 

This,  Sir,  is  not  a  doctrine  advanced  by  way  of  after-thought; 
it  is  to  be  found  in  sundry  parts  of  my  Treatise  on  Political  Econo* 
my :  *  and  by  the  help  of  my  Epitome  its  coincidence  with  every 
other  principle  of  the  science,  and  with  all  the  facts  which  serve  for 
its  basis,  is  fundamentally  the  same.  It  is  already  professed  in 
many  p^rts  of  Europe  \  but  I  earnestly  desire  that  it  may  succeed 
in  convincing  you,  and  that  it  may  appear  to  you  to  be  worthy 
of  being  introduced  into  the  chair,  which  you  fill  with  so  much 
eclat. 

After  these  necessary  explanations,  you  will  not  accuse  me  of 
finesse  if  I  rest  upon  those  laws  which  I  have  shown  to  be  founded 
bn  the  nature  of  things  and  on  the  facts  which  issue  from  them. 

Commodities,  you  say,  are  only  exchanged  for  commodities :  they 
«re  also  exchanged  for  labor.  If  this  labor  bcNa  produce  that  some 
persons  sell,  that  others  buy,  and  that  the  latter  consume,  it  wiU 
cost  me  very  little  to  call  it  a  Commodity ^  and  it  will  cost  you  very 
little  more  to  assimilate  other  commodities  to  it,  for  they  are  also 
produce.  Then  comprising  both  under  the  generic  name  of  Pro^ 
duce,  you  may  perhaps  admit  that  produce  is  bought  only  with  pro- 
duce. 


LETTER  THE    SECOND. 


Sir, 

I  think  I  have  proved  in  my  first  letter  that  Produce  can  only 
be  bought  with  Produce.     I  still  see  no  cause  to  abandon  this 

'  What  the  English  call  Want  andSiipply, 
*  Fourth  edition,  Bk.  r,  ch.  15.  Bk.  ii.  ch.  1, 5, 3  and  5.  See  also  the  Eriitome 
at  the  end  of  each  work,  partTiciilarl^  the  wovd^  Productive  Services,  Charges 
of  Production,.  Revenues,  Pro/it,  Value, 
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(floctyirte,  that  it  is  pfodnction  vi'hich  opens  a  market  for  produc- 
tion* It  is  true  that  I  have  taken  as  produce,  all  the  services 
which  proceed  from  our  personal  capacities,  from  our  capitals,  and 
oar  property  in  land^  which  has  put  me  under  the  ^necessity 
of  sketching  afresh,  and  in  other  terms,  the  Doctrine  of  Production^ 
which  Smith  evidently  has  neither  understood,  nor  entirely  de- 
scribed. 

However,  Sir,  on  reading  again  the.  3rd  section  of  your  chapter 
*ii  '  I  feel  that  there  is  still  one  point  in  which  you  do  not  agree  with 
ttte.  You  will  perhaps  confess  that  produce  is  bought  only  with  other 
produce,  but  you  persist  in  maintaining  that  men  can,  putting  all 
fyfoductions  together,  produce  a  quantity  more  than  equal  to  their 
Wants,  and  consequently — that  there  will  be  no  employ  for  a  part 
of  these  productions — that  there  may  be  a  superabundance  and  glut 
of  all  kinds  it  the  same  time.  For  the  purpose  of  presenting  your 
t>bjection  in  all  itsfforce,  I  will  transform  it  into  a  figure,  and  will 
*ay,  IVi.  Maithos  readily  admits  that  one  hundred  sacks  of  wheat 
will  purchase  a  hundred  pieces  of  cloth,  in  a  partnership  which 
hdS  occasion  for  this  quantity  of  cloth  and  wheat  to  clothe  and 
feed  themselves,  but  that  if  the  same  company  should  produce  two 
hundred  sacks  of  wheat  and  two  hundred  pieces  of  cloth,  it  would 
be  in  vain  that  these  two  commodities  could  be  exchanged  .  the 
one  for  the  Other  :  he  will  maintain  that  a  part  of  them  would  find 
ho  buyers.  I  must  therefore,  Sir,  prove  in  the  first  place,  that  what- 
ever be  the  quantity  produced,  and  the  consequent  depreciation 
tS  its  price,  a  quantity  produced  of  one  kind  is  always  sufficient  to 
enable  ,the  producer  to  acquire  the  quantity  produced  of  another 
kind  \  and  after  having  proved  that  the  possibility  of  acquiring 
exists,  I  must  enquire  how  those  productions  which  superabound 
give  rise  to  wants  to  consume  them. 

The  farmer  who  produces  wheat,  after  having  bought  the  pro- 
ductive services  of  th$  land,  of  the  capital  he  employs,  and  of 
his  servants,  and  having  added  his  own  labour  to  it,  has  con- 
sumed all  these  values  to  convert  them  into  sacks  of  wheat,  and 
each  Sack,  including  his  own  labour,  that  is  to  say  his  profit,  we 
will  suppose  returns  him  30  francs.  On  the  other  hand  the  manu- 
facturer who  produces  flaxen,  woollen,  or  cotton  cbth,  no  matter 
which, — the  manufacturer  in  fact  after  having  in  the  same  manner 
consumed  the  services  of  his  capital,  his  own  services,  and  those  of 
his  men,  has  manufactured  pieces  of  cloth,  each  of  which  also  re- 
tmrn^  him  30  francs.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  come,  at  once  to 
the  niain  point  of  the  question,  I  will  confess  to  you  that  my  cloth- 
merchant  represents  in  my  mind  the  producers  of  all  manufactur- 

*  MaUhus's  Principfes  Qf  Political  Economy,  page  351. 
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ed  produce)  and  my  wlieat-mevdwQt  th^.  pf qducf?rs ,  of  aU^djie 
proTisiom  of  life  and'  raw  npAteriak^  TJbe  4Ciuestion  ,i^>  yhethqr*  tpe 
whole  of  their  two  productions,  to  whatever  extent  fliey  may  be  ro!jl^- 
tiplied,  and  wiiiatdvnr:may  be  the  .oquae^meiit., degression,  in  ^l^eir 
jkrice,  cati  b^^boughtjby.theirtpYoduce^  >ir|;v^afe.^  the  saooie  t^,e 
their  con^tilieiB,  and  haw /the  want  ^eopt^iuaiiy  .^xe^ses  ,iu. .  pr(^ 
portion  to  the:<qptantity  produced. 

We^Wttt,  4r8t  examine  what  taW  plac/e  in  thj^  hypoll^^sif  of 
a  perfect mb«rty>  wUdbirUows  the  indefiaite.multipUcadon  ot  ^ 
prdduiGVitos,  and^  a£ceiwafds.^e  wUl  ei^amine  iiUo  the  .obsta<^1j^f 
Which  t^'pa€ure<  of  things,  or  the  impcrfectioiis  oC  SQcJ^ety^  9PP^ 
to  this  i^idefinite  libetty  of  .production.  But  you  will  say  ^^ 
the  hypothftisls  of  an  indefinite  production.  i&  mor^  favprab)^.  to 
your  cause^  4>ecau9e  k.i«  more  difficult  to  di^po^e  of,  an  uivlijp|^^ed 
than  of  ^' circumscribed  production^ .  and  that  the  hypothesj^s  oJF 
a  circuftitcribedprodoction^  sometimes  from  on^, .cause  som.e^9i^S 
another,  ins-  more  favorable  to  mine^  which  establishes^  that  i^  i^ 
these  very  restrictions  which,  by  preventing  certain  productions 
injure  the  pui;^a5e  that  might  b^  made-  of  .tho^e  prot^l|U^|i,o^$  jf  hicn 
can  only  be  indefinitely  multiplied*  ..,.  ,  .  ♦  .nh 

In  the  hypothesis  of  perfect  liberty,,  the  .producer.oF  wjheat  'arji 
rives  at  market  with  a  sack  which  yields  hijiVy  including  ht^  P^^& 
SO  fratics ;  and  the  producer  of  cloth  with  a  piece  which  brings 
him  the  same  price ;  and  consequently  with  two  productions  Y^t^^ 
exchange  equally  :  '  that  which  sells  above  xts.cos^  of  production 
will  ifl^UCe  a  part  of  the  producers  of  the  other  comoiodity  j[^ 
turn  to  the  production  of  this  until  the  pt:pductive  services  are 
equally  paid  by  both.     This  is  an  effect  generally  admitted.  *     ^ 

It  is  right  to  Observe  that  in  this  hypotbes^?  th^  pm^ljuu^ers 
of  the  piece  of  clodi  altogether  have  gained  auffi^ien;^ /to^.l^t^^Jvi 
the  whole  piece  or  any  other  production  of  equal  v^uejhy-j£,it 
amounts  for  example  to  30  francs,  including  every  thing  even  the 
manufacturer's  profit  at  the  rate  at  which  competition  has  fixect^t, 
this  sum  is  found  distributed  amongst  the  producers  of  the  p^^ 
o^  cloth,  but  in  unequal  parts,  according  to  the  kiiid  and'quandiiqf 
'  of  services  rendered  to  produce  it.  If  die  piece,  con taim^  ten  «ys, 
'  he,  who  has  gained  6  francs  can  buy  two  ells  of  it,  he  wfib  Ij^ 
gained  SO  sous  can  only  buy  half  an  dl,  but  itU  *$tiU4ea?^  4^^# 
of  them  together  can  buy  the  whole  piece.  '  Thaty  if  inslseadiiAf 
buying  cloth  they  wish  to  buy  wheat,  they  can  also  buy  tbe  Mrhoie 
quantity,  because  like  the  cloth  it  is  onjy  wprt)ii  SO  ,  frai^csy  ^^ie 

A  farmer  who  sells  a  sack  of  wheat  £or  30  frsuncvaA^lhiw.s.  ^  ,pi^p^.  of 
calico  for  dp  fraocs,  does  he  not  exchange  his  wheat  for  the  f^h  ?.^d(^ibe 
manufacturer  who  buys  a  sack  of  wheat  for  SO  francs,  the  price  of  his  piece 
•f  clotb^  does  he  not  exchange  his  cloth  for  a  sack  ofwheat  ?    • 
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ss^ne  as  they  can  buy  indifferently  according  to  their  wantSj  either 
abortion  of  the  ^iecd  of  cloth  or  an  equivalent  part  of  the  $2kck  qt 
wi'eat,  •'*.'''  /'--■' 

He  who^as  gained  by  eith^  of  these  productions  six  fraacs, 
Thif  eniploY 'Hitkc  ftzttci  in  a  temb  of  the  apiece  of  cloth,  and  three 
francs  in  a  tenth  of  the  whea^i  still  it  is  true  that  all  the  produ- 
cers together  can  acquire  the  whc^  of  the  productions. 

Ik  is  here^  Sit;  that  you  ground  your  objections.— «If  productions 
increase,  you'  say,  or  wants  diminish,  the  productions  will  fall  to  too 
low  a  price  to  pay  fot  the  labour  necessary  to  their  production.  * 
Befbte  I  rej^jr  to  ybu,  Sir,  I  inform  you  that,  if  out  of  politeness  I 
makeUse  of  your  word  fc&n/r,  whidi,  according  to  the  explanation 
gMi^iSh  my'pt^d^dihg  ktter,  is  incomplete,  I  shall  comprise 
uri^er  that  term,  nbt  only  the  productive  service  of  a  worl^man  and 
his  master^  but  also  the  productive  services  rendered  by  the  capital 
ailci  the  land,  servites  which  have  their  price,  as  well  as  personal 
kbb!^,  and  so  real  ^  price  that  the  capitalist  and  the  land-holder 
live  Upon  it. 

'"'^'irtis  point  beiiig  tmderstood,  I  reply,  in  the  first  place,  th|t  pro- 
ductions by  diminishing  in  price  do  not  disenable  the  producers 
tdi  Dur^nase  the  hboir  which  has  created  them,  or  any-  other  equi- 
i^alint  labor.  In  bur  hypothesis  the  producers  of  corn,  by  a  more 
skilful  process,  will  produce  a  double  quantity  of  com,  and  the  pro- 
cliicers  of  cloth  a  dotible  quantity  of  cloth,  and  the  corn  as  well  as 
the  cloth  Will  be  diminished  one  half,  in  price.  What  does  this 
mean?  The  producers  of  com  will  have  two  sacka  for  their  servi- 
ces, whith  together  will  be  worth  what  a  single. sack  was  worthy  and 

^**That  1  may  not  be  accused  of  having  perverted, the  estimable .  Profes- 
sorV' meaning,  by  endeavouring  to  compress  it  and  render  it  clearer,  I 
hav«  thought  it  .right  to  anne^t  an  exact  translation  of  his  words  in  a 
npte«  .  '         ' 

"  If  commodities  were  only  to  be  compared  and  cfxchanged-'oiie  with  ano- 
ther, it  would  then  be  true  that  if  they  int^reased  in  aonvenieat  proportions, 
theymlght,  whatever  was  their  increase,  preserve  the  sa^i&  relative  value; 
Butilwecompare^themyaswe  ought,  with  the  number  and  wantsx>f  consu- 
mers, a  great  increase  of  production  with  a  stationary  number  of  consumers, 
and.  wants  reduced  by  parsimony,  would  of  necessity  occ^ion  a  great  falLin 
the  value  of  the  productions  estimated  in  la^or,  so  that  the  same*  produc- 
tion t^hi^h  codts  ttie  same  labor  as  heretofore  o»x\\d  no  longer  purql^^e  ttie 
saiaequantityof  it/'  PageSd5. 

^^Xtis  $aid  that  an  elective  demand  is  nothing  more  than  the  effective 
fupply  which  is  i)rpduced  of  one  commodity  m  exchange  ibr  another. 
But  is  this  all  that  is  really  necessary  to  an  efi^ctive  demand^ 

^  Although -each  of  the  commodities  may  have;  cost  in  producing  it,  the 

aa^e  por^it)ii  of  labor  and  capital^and  that  the  one  is  equiyalenf;  to  the  other, 

]^iU  ihe^'ifn^y  both  be  so  abundant  a&  not  to  be  capable  of  purphasing  more 

l^bb^  fhgkithfey  cost,  or  at  least  but  very  little  more  than  they  cptt,  .  Ii)  tjiii 

«a8a  woi4d  the  demand  be  eflfeotive  ?  Certainly  not."  ibid. 

/    - 
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the  producers  of  cloth  will  havie  tiwo  pieces,  whai!htog€tfaACywiUiI>« 
worth  what  one  was  wovih*.  In  the  exchange  called  pKodu^iipn 
the  same  services  will  have  obtained,  e.ach  in  their  place,  a  uouUe 
quantity  of  produodon,  but  these  liwe  doi^hk  quantities  may  <be 
(^ainedone  by  the  other  as  <herdtDforey  iand  as  easily  so,  that  with** 
out  laying  out^more  it»  produotive  semges^  a  nation  in  which  d^ 
productive  pow>er  begins  to  unfold  itself,  will  have  double  the 
quantity  of  ^tietesv  to  consume,  either  wheart,  or  cloth,  pv  any 
thing  else,  sihce  wir  have  agreed  to  represent  iby  ^?^lieat  attd  cYofki 
every  thing  the  liiiman  species  may  waiU:  for  its  sup^ott^  Theppobr 
duetions  in  such  an  exchange  are  opposed  in  value  toiipTd>diik9iiw 
services.  Now,  as  i<i  every  exchange  onepf  the  two  articles  le  <rf^ 
greater  value,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  it  obtains  of  the  otbtm 
it  foDows,  thar  productive  services  are  tdbe  more-  valuable  in  pro^ 
poitioh  as  productions  are  mtihipbed,  ^nd  at  lower  {^rice.  ^ 

This  is  the  reason  why  the  diioiitution  }nthe^pr4K^e  of  producti<ni^ 
by  augmenting  the  value'  of'  the  prodiictuve  funds  of  a  natioPi 
ami  the  revenues  resulting  therefrom^  increases  the  national  wedlltb. 
This  demonstration,  which'  is  derailed  in  the  3rd  Chapter  of  ^'M 
Book  of  fny  Treatise  on  Political  Economy  (4fth  edition),  has  I  think 
rendered  some  ■service  to  the  science  by  explaining  that  whi^h  •  ug 
to  that  period  hud^  been  felt  but  not  expkitnedi  Which  is^tlMl 
although  wealth  is  a  changeable  yalite,  general  wealth  has  acciiped 
by  the  low  price  of  commodities  and  «very  kind  of  prodAictioQ*^^  • 

NeVer  perhaps  has  an  increase  of  double  in  the  prod^Mii^^ 
power  of  labbr  taken  place  all  at  otice^  and  in  all  prod^c^ons-  al«tbi 
same  time;  but  it  is  indisputable  that  it  has  tak^n  place  gi:a4ii|i^ 
in  many  productions,  and  in  very  varied  proportions.  A  purple 
cloak  amotlgst  the  ancients,  of  the  same  quality  and  size,  pf  'die 
same  solidity  and  beauty  of  color,  cost  no  doubt  double  whit  it 
costs  now.  And  I  have  no  doubt  that  wheat,  paid  in  labot,  is  dinii- 
nished  one  haJf  at  least  since  the  unknown  epocha  of -the  invontiph 
of  the  plough.  AH  these  productions  costing  less  labor,  lime 
been,  in  consequence  of  competition,  given  for  what  they  >C0it, 
without  any  one  being  a  loser  by  it,  and  all  the  world  has  gainbdiii 
revenue.  * 


.11. 


>    \  Agreeably/ to  the  Engbsb  expression,  When  tbey  do  not  coinfQMW  Uihb 

same  quantity  of  labor  as  beture.  ,  ••.  . 

^  This  demonstration  by  the  bye  completely  ruins  an  asurttQn  of  Mr,  ^al- 
thus  that  a  low  price  i»  always  at  the  expence  of  profit^  (P^S^  970)  jmd  GO/IS0- 
quently  rums  all  rhf  reasunin^  founded  upim  that  basis.  Ih0  main  d^ao^ 
Stration  ib  eqiiall)'  fatal  t»  ail  that  part  ot  Mr.  Eicanlo^s  iitf^rim  ^^  vbicK 
fee  flatters  ilm)^«lf  ttt  haveie8ia>blish4jd,  that»^he  .€ost«f  prp^t^^/fi,  ^a^  Jf^t 
the  proportion  of  the  supply  to  thed€Upao4>  regulates  the  price  of  .produc- 
tions. He  identifies  the  cost  of  productions  with  the  productions,  whilst 
they  are  opposite^  and  the  former  are  the  less  ia  proportW  as  il^e*  loiter  af« 
more  abundant. 
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Bi^  we  J»u8t  return  to  the  first  part  of  your  objection.  The 
pmiucemof  'i»he»tand  the  prodwcers  of  cloth  mil  then  produce 
mare  "wheat  and  cloth  than  either  the  one  or  the  other  can  consume. 
Ah  \  Sir,  aftjer  leaving  prbved  Aat.  notwithstmiding  a  reduction 
of  .more  th<»v  half  the  ralue  of^tbe  productions  the  same  labour 
could  buy  the  *(»hfileqf  them^  and  thereby  procure  double  the  means 
of  e^iscenae  aadenjoyment,  .shall  I  be  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  , 
proving  to  tlie  just^ly  celebrated  author  of  the  Esmy  on  Population 
that  every  thin^  thatjcan  be*  produced  may  find  consumers,  and 
tlsat' amongst  the  enjoyments  which  the  quantity  of  productions 
O^mbich  mankind  can  dispose^  procure,  the  comforts  of  home  and 
tfaeincreAStt  of  ^children  are  not  the  least  ?  After  having  written 
tlMTde*  justly  admised  volumes  to  prove  that  the  population  always 
pi^fil  to  the  level  of  the  means  of  existences,  i  can  you  admit  the 
case  of  a  great  increase  of  prQduciio»Sf  with  a.  stationari^  number 
q^itvmsufners^  and  iwants reduced  byparsimory  ?  (page  355.) 
.f /Either  the  Author  of  the  E^say  on  Population  or  the  author 
^>\h^  Principles  (^Political  Economy  must  be  wrong.  But  every 
thing  proves  tjo  v^  that  it  is  not  the  aytbor.of  the.  JE^j/  on  Popur 
Za^itfn<  who  is  I  wrong<  £;cperience  as  well  as  reason  shows  that  a 
|}]X>da0tkK%,  4,itbij[ig.ne£€issary  or  agreeaik  to  man)  is  only  despised 
jth^n-oneihas^iiot  the  me^as  of  buying  it.  These  means  of  buying 
il^^ine^ :  pieciaely  what .  esta}>li&h  the  demand  for  tl^e  production^, 
whiob  .setiapricetoiit.  Not  to  want  a  useful  thmg  is  not  to 
haiM>i»^>e{^with  to  pay  for  it.  And  how  is  it  we  have  not  where- 
wlth/tQ  pay  Cor  it  ?  It  is  because  we  ^re  deprived  of  that  which 
CGfittSlitiUl^s  we9lth>  deprived  of  either  indi;istry»  l^^dy.or  capital. 

When  men  are  once  provided  with  the  means  of  producingi 
they  appropriate  their  prodjoctions  to  their  wants^  for  the  produc- 
tioaitftelf, 'is  an  exchange  in  which  the  .productive  meauis  are  sup" 
pUed^  and  in  vhich  the  article  we  most  want  is  demanded  in  return. 
TEq  create  a  thing,  the  want  of  which  does  not  exis.t;,  i^  to  create  a 
tbkig  without  valine :  this  would  j^ot  be  prodw^tion.  Now  from  the 
monxeiiil  it  hai^  a  value,  the  produQer  c$m  find  means  to  exchange  it 
for  those  articles  he  wants.  . 

This  power  of  exchange,  peculiar  to  man  amongst  all  the  ani- 
mals»  appropriates  all  productions  to  all  wants,  and  allows  him  to 
calculate  for  his  existence  not  on  the  species  of  production  (he 
V^U  ejpchange  it  as  soon  as  he  likes  if  it  has  a  value)  but  on  the 
v>a.lue.      .   .,► 

The  difficulty, you  will  say,, is  to.  create  articles  which  are  worth 
the  expences  of  their  production  ^  in  my  next  letter  you  will  see 
whgt  I  think  on  this  subject.     But  in  the  hypothesis  in  which 
we  §till  i^e,  of  the  liberty  of  industry,  you  will  allow  jpe  to  observe  , 
that  there  is  ao  difficulty  experienced  in  creating  articles  which 
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tfefe'Wcfii'de'suffidWilt-^'rtWiy  Miai  tbeV  cost.'     '  '  ' ''  '  "  ^"^r 
"'■"Totti  tepr><i4cfi  those -tirftcyiiiscHW  to  W  6plm6rt'with.»«fe 
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luuJ' ia.i'i  A:^J    "j\     ,■  ■.■•»•  '  .,.  ifio':^ 

l«?pb]yai'tf''tS'ihti  iiiflufeWi^ 'si^  gerietaf-^T'd  so  itiiportarit  ^of  -ttJiffs 
diSb^ffitWtoihdolence' intfla2iness""(pag6  S38). ' * ' Ydli  sli^^e 
:P5Jiife,'Ai"Wi}fct>'metl  after 'Having  produced  ^»^here«riffl'1^  ^*a*y 
th^H'*m6^"n&ce^sary^walrtfe''y()uld  prefer  t6  do  nbthirig  rii*^'{«ie 
love  of  e?ise .being  predotrtSikht  in  thrir  mifld*  oV^'tMi  ^fiSF^Kk- 
su>e:'^'*tiiis/WppoSlii6u.'»l!6V  me  to  sify  prbvei  rtt*Vi3f»o?and 
d^aiist^^aili"  mat  Ittiote  lAatf  I  saytHah'tHkt  we'  ottlf  1ett'l|o 

irtlcl68;6f  Tuxiury-  s6IcP'^a 

Betitlse  he  hidl  HrMWTie 

pfeclace  ''<^her'e'i<rkh  to  purchase  thhtaC-  'WllaWvilr  bfe<fte 

c^uife  that  circutnscriftes  production,  wliethef  the  want  of  IS^ltJl, 

of  jfopulatidn,  of  diligence,  of  Kberty,  the  dS^ct  fe  tey  rti5M  I*  fte 

sime.'  the  krticies*  which  are  offered  on  the  onefiand'art'ne?  ^d 

ii'oUiitf^'as'  d»9^; 

ixioL  d.  VC11L9  ctiiu  X   BUI  ^111,11  ciy  ux  ywui  vpiiiiOTI.     iotlt^^tCni xlcrV^ 

'y6ti  aiiisrder  as  you  ao(cIi.7  3ec  9)'thei}iA)Riifcfe^{ffWi^)i^6i 
' c^W  unproductive  cons^meri  2i^  TaVot^Me  to  ihiS^feriie'Vfefefe^^^IFis 
absiltlteiy  hedkSary Vou  W  Cpage-4fl3)^thsit'a  'eimriif^WHfcll  has 
grt^'iiiktTs  bf'prodtiction  should'  possess  a  tttiiA^hrtiS^'ftidf  W 
ujrtbf8diicrive  'Coiisumers.  'How  can  }£  ftfe  'tfiaft  tKii  ^iHHciiifce 
\^iiich'rttu$fes  t6  *pr6duce,  should  o^eme  ag^irist  i  vertt  ?tt  th^^fet 
ck^;  ?iid^be  ^aVorabl6  to  it  in  the  §econrf>  ''"''' ''"  -''  '^'"'^^f  y»:fn 
*  '  If  I  thUt  speak' plain,  this  indolence  is  against -^t^  M  fe{)th«»s. 
WKbdi' you 'mean  bj' this  numerous  body  ol^  tinptbAuteiVef^^Sh- 
surfieti 'sd  necfesary  in  your  opinion  to  producets '?  Are'theV^ffii-' J^ 
pti^tolt^bftiiid  and  capitals  rDdubtle'ss  they 'dd'  hot^rodiiW  rnm- 
ly,^but  their  property  produces  for  them.  They  consume  the  value, 
to]t?i^^Vii#^^W  9*  ^^^ch,.^^^  i^pi^  and  capitals  hdre  cbtifri^u^d. 
Theyr  cantiribute  therefore  to  theproduction,  and  can  bnlyp^r.^se 
^hai'iitiie^  doy  in  cdnisecluence  of  that  contribution.  If  tliey.£urtil}er 
cbhtfTBute  by  thfeir^'Iabdr,  and  join  to  their  profit  as  pmprirf6r$ 
, -andl  c^pitaUsu  other' profit  as  hborers,  ther Ay  jplroducni^  ^jre, 
'  ribeyej^n^Ktonsume  more,  but  it  is  not  in  their  wiaijaqter  fff'^"" 
producers  that  they  augment  the  vent  of  producers,  .    \  .> 

Dd  'yd'il  'mean  p\iblic  ftiricttonaries,  soldiei^^  tiild'  etat^  -pen- 
sioners r  Neither  IS  it  in  their  dharacter  of  non-pVoducfeft  tHat^ey 
favor  a  vent.  1  am  far  from  contesting  the  legitimacy 'of  t*he 
emoluments  tliey  teceive,  but  I  cannot  think  that  those  who  pay 


t^KCji  ;^u|fi  be  at  ^  lo^  fwl?^  to  4f)i.,Y?iti^. t|ie}K  ippn^y  If.  the  col- 
]^<ftpx\dii  aot  c^m^  to  thfiir  as^t^o^:  eit^^r^w.,  )?ript8 }^ouId 
^  bf t  more aixfpjy  satisfcd,..or  tTxey^dula.^mpl^y^ti^  money 

kA'r?P^?^wctive  manner,  ^tp.,  Vt%.c3se,,tM,^W^^^  be 

spent  and  would  fa¥Ot  the  y^jjU^d^^^i^jfi^pj^Dd^^ 

t>?ffff.  >.  Cqi^fa^  tbe'reiDr,e,..Sir^  that  ^  i$.npt.  Ijy  ^lfp^5:jdu(j;^vACon- 

f^jiifpfij^  t)>^  theVe»t  ia  favored,  htit  father  bj ,  tl}C{$e!  ,^j^Q,^eb,  to 

.keep,  ij^i^i  ^  tljat,  iti  ca^  the  vpprpdi^ctiYp  cw^jijjppr^  ?1p^^ 

happ^  tp  4}wppeax^  which  Ood  torbxdi^  the  vent  .wp^i]i^*.i^t  he 

injured  the. vahie  of  a  single  ha]fpeju)y/  ^1  V,,.,;. 

,..  4   -Iqiqw  np  better  on  what  prinqiple  you  deciilejffage. ^56) 

th^prpdjaction  cannot  go  on  if  the  value, of  ^^bmmoaitie^,  oi)ly 

.p^y^.l^'  little  more  than  the  labor  they  have  cost,  t^j^s  by  .no 

^fn^9^  .necessary  that  the  produce  sho^ld  yield  m6ri5,^tba;ni,the 

yfps^fpf  pfic^ftion^  to  eiiable.the  producers  to  gp  on.   .T^hen  an 

f enterprise, h^iosi  with  a  capital  of  a' hundred  thouaaodfr^ncs, 

jPfj  i?  j^wffiftiepjt  if  it  yield  a  produce  of  a  hundredthpusarid.  fraqcs, 

.,1^9,  ^fl^bl^,  itj  tQ  ijecopimence  its  operaUon.    And  wberff,'yovl,ask, 

are  the  producer's  profits?  The  whole  capital  haS' served  to^  pay 

yff^^Vfi^ '  AfljJ^^J^the  f  ri^e  that  has  been  p^id  foj;.  it  ,whicji  forms 

J^p  jp^ep^jjf?  pf  ^  the  producers*    If  the  prpducie  resultingj^  from 

^iXr^,yrj9i$h  only  a  hundred  thousand  francs,  the  same  capital  is 

iT^testahlished  and  all  the  producers  are  paid.  * 

>, ;{  l^iii.  therefore  not  afraid  of  making  your  objection  9tpi)gi^r  than 

.jyojL^  ^ve.done  by  expressix^g  if.  thus  :    "  Although  eath  CQinmo- 

-fji^y.inay  baiw  cost  m  ifs  production  the  same  quaiitltyi. of  labor 

^d  jG^pital,  .apd  the  one  may  be  equivalent  to  the  oth^^,stUl^|piey 

may  both  be  so  abundant,  as  not  to  purchase  more  Iah9i4  tha^  tihev 

-,^^.  i  la  tfrisj  case,  can  production  go  on  ?  certainly  npjif^r '  No  r 

nwhy  not,, I  beseech  you  ?    Why  cannot  the  farmer?,  an,^'  msMtiu- 

j^actMve^s,!  who  make, together  60 irancf  worth  of  wji^^^t  ;anfl^  cloth, 

*^W  I  haw. shown  would  be- in  a  aituatioh  to. purj^ba^^^thjs,^ entire 

. '  Spjqae  persona  imagine  that,  when  a  capital  i*  einpU)ye4  in  an  enterprise, 

that  portion  of  it  which  is  devoted  to  the^purcha^e  of  the  iirifc^  niateriaU 

is  "not  employed  hi  the  purchase  of  productive  scrvicfes/  This  is  an  ;irror- 

^^tlM  ifst  malierial& thethselVes  area  prodnoHce  whbii  havjs'no  ()XHer  Ma^e^than 

i(t|i«i^  which  ha&>pr€vioijaIy  been  spread  by  the  produptjvj^  'se^iyjfles  which 

,^ye  mw^  a  prodiKeand  a  value  of  them.    When  the  first  materials  are 

ofho  value  they  emploj  no  part  of  the  capital.    When  they  must  be  uaid 

'  Ibi^,  this  paynient  is  no  other  than  the  reimbursement  of  the 'producrtive 

services  which  have  given  them  their  value.     ^  '  -     '    < . 

,.*  ^e  profits  yrhicK an  enurprisex  imke^  of  his  enterprise, are  the  sa- 
lary of  the  iabor  and  talents  he  has  empJoyed  in  it.  He  carries  on  this 
enterprise  no  longer  than  this  salary  is  such  that  he  coalil  hot  hope  for  a 
better  in  another  enterprise.  He  is  on^  of  the  necessary  producers,  and  bis 
profits  are  part  of  the  necessary  expt  nses  of  production. 
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qD^ntUy.i^comfQodUy,  ^vffituem.iot  their  iraslB)  iilh]f  ;Oftnjthcf 
not  aftef  I  j  having  bought:  Add  eodsumed  it»  begim  >  again?;  iiftcgr 
wauU  bave  the  S((iiie  land,  the  same  capital,  the  same  industry  at 
l)efore,  they  would  bei  precisely  nrkeiie'  thry  were  when  they,  biegan> 
9nfi'they;fWOiild  have.Hved^  aand  supported*  theQ(i«c(lTe»  upoa  &eir 
ifiotineAroialibeisaloof.thiew  pvodiscti^ire  tervices*  What  aune  if 
il«fiefl«ary  for » the  preservation,  of  society?  This  great  .ph^m»- 
jaaenon  Production  being  ^nalyafid  and  diewnin  kr  true;  iQplara 
#3C]lktn&  tfvecy.  thing. 

After  the  aifypfisbetisipn  youare under,  Sir,  that  die:prpdiiotioiii 
of  society  should  outstep  in  <|ii^tity  what  it  can  and  w^jBonaaitet 
kisiQatvutal  y^u  ahould  behgld  these  capitak;  iiKreased  by  paofsi- 
manyvtwkh  tertor,  for  the*  .capitalsr  which  aeek  employmeilt^ 
ocoiaion  an  iocix^jaae  o£  prod«ctif>&  and  £resh  meanS'  of  accainMihi- 
tiosti'ffom  whence*  ameiprqduciions  :  in  fact. yx>u  s^em  to  mei/ito 
bie  Afraid  tfaa^  we  shall  be  stifled  under  a  mass  'Of  !wneahh,  wUch 
feajr  ])iQ£)«i£e8eiito  youby  no  meaosuroubks  me.  >    it 

;  ]¥a3  fttrfor  you^  &ir»  to  siir  tip  popular  prejudides.agaiiN^-ihose 
whoi  Ao^not  sfiend  their  income  in  articles  of  hixivry  i  <  To4>adkliit 
(pfigf.  S^l).  that  no  permoftent  increase  nf-  .weaUb^can^U^ 
place)  wMbaid  ja  previsu^  angmentc^ion  ^  capital  /  you  iidmiti(^ige 
^6i)  ih^iihi^^e  uAo  mori  are  consumers  esiwUm  tiioui  9tk» 
4fr€idle9  Bnd'  still  you  fcrar  thut  if  we  are  alwa^ys  aocuinulafifsg  •  tx^ 
eannoticonsiane  the  quantity  (amtinuaJiy  inoreasixg)  ^ prnnrnfydkies 
pr^t4Scdiytieseneu>iaiarers*  (page  3SS.)  •    .  i     .      r.^. 

Tour  vain  fears  must  be  destroyed)  but  &st  of^^  ^Uoy 'fne 
to  makeareAsiLion  on  the  object  of  modern  Fobtsw^l  CcoiiP^y, 
of  :a mature  to-direct  us  in  oua:  eourse.  ..  -  -^t. 

:1W3iat  is  it  >  that  distinguishes  us  from  the  JEjcq^nomists  of  tjf^ 
school  Df  Quesnay  i|  It  is  the  pains  we  taipe  to  oh^fTve  ^e^^  «mr 
ueguonof' the  £aets  which' regard  wealth,  the  rigoro^^  exactiitiHdie 
we  impose  upon  ourselves  in  the  descriptiouof  tbew»  Now^ 
compre^nd  well,  and  describe  weU»  we  mmt  as  much  as,  p^ssjible 
remain  passive -spectators.  Not  that  we  cannot  nor  ought  sometimes 
to  sigh  atihoae  grosa  operatipns,  of  the  unhappy  consequences  of 
/Which  we' are. often  the  aorrowful  and- helpless  witnesses.  Is-^ 
philanthiopic  historian  interdicted  from  those  SQrmwfulre9e;cioas 
which  the  iniquities  of  policy  sometimes  draw  from  him  ?  3iit 
a  reproach,  a  diought,  an  advice  are  not  hiaitoryt  and  I  am  bold  .to 
sayj  are  not  Politicai  Economy.  What  we  owe  to  the  puWic  i&to 
teU  them  how  and  why  such  a  fact  is  the  consequeipice  pf  such 
other  fact  j  whether  they  <jourt  or  dread  the  consequence,  that  is 
sufficient  for  t^m,  they  know  what,  they  have  to  dp,  but  no  ex- 
hortationsp  / 

It  consequently  appears  to  me  that  I  ought  no  more  to  preach. 


a?]"  onF'&Mpa.l  Economt/,  ^  Sl4f 

9Mmg  «ftef  'the  it^^mple  of  Adam  Smithy  ^})an  you  pught  to  cry 
UfpidissiparfioQ  ^ili^  that  of  my  ^Lorc)  Laud^dak.  Ii«t<u8  -  taer#r 
fore  confine  our selT68  to  the  observing  hoiw  things  follow  and  are 
Ufiksd  together  tn  the  «icciih)iuktkifi  of  oapitpL<      i    ;.  .        . 

hk  the  fir9t>  place  I  mmfti^  the  VBiajor'  par«  of  jlccohinlatiofif 
Me  otfotBsarily  slow.  Al(  the  world,  whatever  ificc^itifl'  they  Kisy 
bwet  xnuBt  live  before  they^ccamulBtey  e»d  N^hat  I  jiere  m&lff^ 
iiaii> general  naore'eiipc^sive  in  prtqf^stioHi.as^weane'Tich.  Ihmdo^ 
trades  and  professions,  the  maintenance  and  estahjiBbment'i^  9 
fimoilryjiequirtf 'niie  whole  of  dneinoemO'andofttfhtii^atfs  tiie  capital* 
aod  akhough  sometlsiiig  yearly  niaiy>bje  eayied,  it  is  generally  very 
dispropoitionate  co  the  capital  ^qtaa/llyefAployed^  Anenterpriier 
«dio>ba»a  hundred  thou&andfranps'and^  industry,  >gainsatti'ordimry 
ea«e9  acid  in  a  moderatdtime-frondtwehe^to  filteenrthousaad  fravcs. 
NoWv  with  suob  a  caipttBl)  and*  induatry  i^rhich  i«  .worth  as  >  naucbn 
tjjkairh  to'Sciy  ar/fomint^  of  two  hundred  thousaiutfrsuacs,  be  is  eoono** 
micalif  he  spends  only  teift  thoi^saodf  in  which  case  he-  ^cuonldoply 
sare'yeari^  five  tbduEiatnd  francs  pr  the  tw<^ntieth  pan  of  his  capita}^ 
^hH  you  divide/dM'fbttuoe  a8"i$'oft;ea  the  case  between  pei^ons^ 
wleot  whom  furnishes  the  industry »cbe  other  the  capitalj^tbe  svv'mg 
ii;|ih^n  much  lees^  bsoause  in  that  case  two  f  (frmili^s  inetead  of  ot^ 
h0fi9>e  to  be  maintained  froi^i  the  uniced  profits  of  ihecapjitai  ao4 
industry.  'At  all  events  it  16  CMily  very  great  fortunes  thatc^n^alMS 
||9eftt  «a9tisgs^  and  vi^ry  large  fortunes  are  raf«  in  ail  countries. 
Capitals  cannot  therefore  inci:ea^  ^ith  a  rapidity  eapaMe>of*pro^ 
dtfKing^  the  overthrow- of  lac) CBtry*  .1. 

^|ii'oai>in6t?!Stiteoribe  >tc^  the  fe9r«  which  make  yovexpset^^.  us 
p9ge  $57,  ^  That  a  country  i«' always  more  eacpeeed  toths  .ara{>j4 
i^tii^^^&'^'th^  fund^  destined  for  -the  support  of  the  Hbori^r^g 
etla9  tkfiln  of  the  luboring^^lass  ctseJdf."  *Nor  «m  Jv^ighienediatthf 
eiKN?li^ou5  incp^tsm  06  pi^duction  wjbich  may  seauttirom  an  aug^ 
meti^lAon  (eo  4)ow  in  it^  natiMre)  o£  capiitai.  I  see^on  the>4;ontr9ry 
ttMkse  tiew  o^piifals  and  the  inqomes  theyr.ptjoduce  distribute.,  tbemr 
sfli^es  in  the  most  faTOfable  manner  amongst  producers.  In  the 
first  place  the  capitikH^  in  augmenting' his.  oapitiiasesihis  income 
itijorc^se)  which  "indtsceS' greater  efijoymentsr  A  (xapitai  increased 
o«l^' ye^r  4iuys  the  following  year- a  little  inosciadustrious  service^ 
Ti^^se  sc^rvioes  being  moje ia demafidoflje  1  paid  MU tie  better.  A 
gte^er  number  of. ii^dustri<»iss  pearsons  find  employ,  and  ^fehe  iFewa^d 
^'tbeir^  facitlties.  They  w<^rk  and  uoproduotvrely  consume  fb^ 
l^todufee   of  theit  iabov,  $0  that  if  inhere  arc  mere  ptodoctipQ^ 


t  J 


!^  Xij^Y^se  is  jpiuch  more  frqcjuent  ^n  ^'''^(fiQe  than  in  England,  where  ifae 
rate  of  the  profits  of  industry  and  tti6  interest  ofcapitdl  ard  t;o6  iWln  the  or- 
dinary occupations  of  industry  for  ttie  former  to  maintain  a  famify,  that  has 
no'eapital. 
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p^6kmity    '''■'■''■'' 


'''1;^'''sa'y  lfpatf^"''*5yana'i6b)that'  if  the' savings' hare  ho  'wiir 
object'lfiaii 'the  ili^rease  of'Ca^lta'f,'_'^if  Aecapltalists'doriot^liicreaSe 
their  onjoyniiJrits'' widl^'their  iiitome,' they  have 'liof'a  iiiffifiltiiit 
inoiive  for  saving ifo'r  rtieh^^ondt  save  forphilanthropy^'^kbj'aM^ 
merely  to  makeindttVtrjr' prosper.*'.'  Thatis  true.-  'BurWhattyii- 
clusioil  will  you'dfay  ftortih  ?  If' they  save,  I  say  thfey  erfccrtiW^ 
industry  and  prodiictiOH',  diid'this'thcfease  6f'prbaui^ion'^i^Mt)t:ra3 
itsel'f  in  a  maniier'v^ry'advahtageous  to"the  piiblic.  ' ' If*the;^ wiiM 
save  I  know  not  what  to  say.,  But  yoiu  cannot  concJude'fejtti'tti^j 
tfiat'proilucers  wili'b'eben^^  it,  'for  what"  tM  cajJiH^B 

woulfffwvfe's^Vedj^would  s^^^^^  have beenspertt.  By  Sp6nBihg'ftilif.i 
profTuctivelyj  Ih'e  ei'pen^iCur'e  is  tiot  made  greater!  '  As  to' sums  z^'^ 


plac^^catise  they  are  very  inconsiderable  in  comparison  tdWi^ffiB^ 
^^^tiye  capitals  of  a  Nation,  and  in  the  second  place  bWadse'uJe& 
cof^sumption  19  no  moie  than  suspended.  There  are  nb'if^^^if^ 
that  have '  not  some  time  or  other  been  spent  either  prddbdfivel^'ttf 
limiroductively.    "  .  ■  '  -     .  ■■■     v    '■■[''' 

I  do  not  know  upon  what  principle  you  consider  reprodimve 
'expences,  such  as  for  digging  canals,  a gticuUural  building's,*  iiitM- 
structing  machines,  and  paying  artists  and  artisans,  as  more'  filv6ra- 
ble  to  producers  than  improdnctive  expenses  such  as  those ''Wtai 
are  only  for  the  personal  gratification  of  the  prodigal.  "  So  iV&^ 
yousay  (page  363,) "  as  cultivators  are  disposed  to  consume  fhe^^Bi 
cles  of  luxury  created  by  the  manufacturers,  and  the  manufactu*ffii 
the  articles  of  luxury  created  by  the  cultivators,  all  is  well.  "  But'Sf 
either  class  we^e  disposed  to  economise  with  a  viewof  bet^feHtt^ 
their  condition  and  of  providing  for  the  establishment  of  their  fami- 
lies, the  case  would  be  quite  different,"  (that  is  to  say  appare^tl^ 
that  everything  would  go  ill). 

■"'TfTie  Fafmerihstead  df  Allowing  his  wife  TiMjons,lac«8,«icl'vfc!- 
vets,  ^0(44  }}ecpntent  with  plainer  clothlngfor  her,but  h!sd(i6[))Jiitl¥ 
wouldit^  awxyifroai.tlie  niiaaufaaure;cthe  power  of  purehasioig'^ 
g^reafa  Quantity  idf  hist  produce,  and  he  would  no  longer  fifidatieat 
f6f  the  pfcltJilce  df  land  upoif  which  noriitag  had  h«en  «pat«*  in  W 
bor  apd  ameiidmeut.  If  the  manufactucdr'  o'h'h^s  part 'JW5l;Siif ''t 
gratifying  his  desires  by  the  consumption  of  sugfjj,^  plj^i^^^t  ,,'i^. 
tt)bac<-b>,'wiBhwe&lBy  upforthe  futtnre,haicaiinoCifti)ce«e>dti^snn 
to' th^'p^fiinidny  Of -the  farmer,  ah(ito^tiie;#abt''afdeatantl'fiMr<tk8 
productionsof manufacture.       -     '      ■   '   r.  —  'i--uhwiJi  lU 


f^irwA  cAotbmg  for  wch ;» |0,c>s^y>y  t^e  h^o  of  paphipe^^ 

be  reduced  to  atnning  number,  and  would  absoro  but  ^  sipall  oa^ 

of,|he  wess  pf  .a  rich , and  well  cpUfir^ejl^t;pifriU)r 

eviaently  te  ^  general  falKp^  jpff  isi  the;  demand,  .ejtn^i;/or  produi^- 

tiofis  ,or  population. ,  .And  .wm}§)t'It  islpe^tai^tljatj^  proper  pass^^ 

fpr^  comunxption  (ui^productiye)  ><r6ul4 ',pr(?^He  a  ju3t  prppor^ion 
between  the .  aupply.  aAcJ  .deojianj,  whateveir.  may  he  the  power  of 
productioh>  it  does  not  appear  l^aa  cle^r  th^t  an  inclina^on  f^,^aW 
niust  inevitahly.  lead  to.  a  productipri  b^  cpmmqditibi^  exc^^^^^ng 
what  the  org^isation  and  habits  of  ?uch.  a  society  would  pe^mi^t 
them  to  consume,"  ,        ,,  ,^'    .  i  r 

You  go  so  far  ajS  to.ask  what. would  become  of  tfce  commbdi^ejf, 
if.  every  kind  of  consumption^  bread  and  water  excepted,^  w^ije^  sus- 
pended only  for  six  months  '  and.  it  is  tp  me  in  ttie  first'  instance 
that,  you  address  this,  question.  .,,.(.. 

,  In  this  and  the  preceding  passage  you  implicitly  rest  iipdiji  the 
fafts.that  a  pxoduce  saved  is  withdrawn  from  every  kind  of  con- 
sumpl^ftj^  whilst  in  all  the  discussions  in  all  the  works  you  attiacfc, 
ba^tlvose j^f  AjiamSmih^  Mr  Ric^rdo^ mine, ^d even  your  own,'* 
i.tis,esi;atlish^4  Aat  ^produqe  saved  is  a  value  withdrawn  from  an 
unpjRodiactfve  .cppsupnptjion  to  add  itto  the  capital,  that  is^  to  that 
value  which  wfe  consume,  or  cause  to  be  consumed  reprodiictively. 
TV^at  tjoauld  become,  of  the  commoditiesxif^every  kind  qfconsumptifm, 
af^aji  and  ^ater  excepted^  were  suspended  for  six  months  ?  why,  Sir, 
th^y  would  sell  for  the  sam6  amount,  for  at  length  what  would 
thece]^y,  be  added  to  the  ainount  of  the  capitals  would  buy  meat, 
beetjj^  clothes,  shirts,  shoes  and  furniture  for  that  class  of  producers 
Wiuch  the  sums  saved  would  set  to  work.   But  iftoeMvea  on  bread 

•  Til  I  «^  ■  .  ' 

^^  water  and  did  not  employ  our  savings?   That  is,  yoM  sujppose 
•^e^ffiouidi  impose  upon  ourselves  generally  an  extravaganfjastjbt 
pi^sur^'and  without  an  object. 
V  ,Wh^t  answer.  Sir,  would  you  give  Jp  him  who  amongst  the  nun^- 
b^K)f  strange  events  which  may  happen  in  society,  should'  include 


professor  totally  r „  ^j_  j  i    • 

all  accumulation  is  noXunon'e&h^tmffti&h  n  w  the  substttutiott  *fxa  refffftductfriB 
fWHri  Unprodtietive  consnniptaoa.  Beaides  I.did  ii^t^e^y  thfil,4  prp^>f^«<wrf 
!9t4Q'^  ^nt  opened^ I 'st^id  that*  produce  cjreated  was  a  vent  opeoeg  for  apo- 
thenpxoduce,^nd  that  is  true  whether  the  valiie  ofit  is  spent  u'npMuctive- 
ly,  or  addled  to  the  saviDg;s,  that  is,  to  the  reproouciive  exigences  which  are 
proposed  to  be jnade.  "'  '      j 

^*'It'rmistbe  B^ttufiltMl'that  proifaoe  saved  yearly  is.  as  reeujw-ly'  consumed 
a9th^t  which  U  expended  yeady,  but  that  it  is  consumed  oy  ot^ier  pennons. 
Mr.  Malthus's  Principles  of  Economy,  page  31.      _  .       ...    . 
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ihe  case  of  the  moorf^  filing  upon  the  e^rth.  A'C*«a  hi>e  pky  wcally 
impossible.  Her  rencontre  with  a  sasp^ded  Coihet,'  bftlile  rfllHrti 
ifotfpage  Of  thts^  ^tWr  in  its  Orbit  would  be  itiiifielent.  Neveitbtfteifi 
1  Misp^t  you  will  fhhikthi^iqae^tiOnfa^ef  iiUpeTtitieryt,  ind  I  6bn* 
fefs  to  you  ttet  you  Will' not  be  altogether  ^rong.  ' 

i  admit  that  thi^  iH  b  m#fhod  ^hich  philo^bphy  dOe^  not  disowi^i 
to>  push  pHildpl^  to  the  greatest  possftife  e^ttrtmity  for  the  ptiti 
posedfittcSiggeftitiftg^tfi^m  artd  discovefitig  their  errors,  but  tW*  ^4 
afgefHtiOn  itself  is  An  trrOi*  whett  the  natttn^  of^  thirfgs  alone  ^W*- 
mnt^  I:^dtae1es  leohtinUHlly  iticre^sing  to  the  diichii  Ve  iihai^xA', 
thereby  rendering  the  supposition  inadmissible;  You  Opposti  't6^&{l 
those  who  think  with  Adam  Smith  that  saving  is  a  good,  the  iofi^Mi* 
vetiience  of  an  exeessive  saving  $  but  here  the  excessi  cjitries  it|Rre- 
medy-^  along  vAih  it.  Where  the  capitals  become  tob'  abund^trri^tffe 
krttti^!  =wMch  the  capitalists  derive  from  fhem  becbrnff  tod  iWtt^S) 
balance  the  privations  they  impose  upon  themselves  by  theirlHSi 
Ings.  Safe  employment  for  capital  will  be  difficult  to  be  foaikd  ; 
capitals  ire  employed  abroad.  The  common  course  of  nature 
puts  a  stop  to  many  accumulations*  A  great  part  of  those  which 
take  place  in  families  in  easy  circumstances,  cease  the  moment  it 
becomes  necessary  to  provide  for  the  settlement  of  the  children. 
The  income  of  the  fathers,  being  reduced  by  this  circunastance, 
tliey  lose  the  means  of  accumulation,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
iose  a  part  of  the  motives  they  hati  for  acQuilklidapng.  Many  daV- 
iftgs  are  stopped  by  death.  A  property  is  divided  between  heir^ 
and  legatees^  whose  situation  in  no  way  resembles  that  o^|})e  <i<K 
ceased,  and  who  frequently  dissipate  a  part  of  tha  pr6Dem^in>- 
Steiid  of  Increasing  it  j  that  part  wnich  goes  to  goVeriupent  is^o^ 
uttHtitibtedly  dissipated,  for  the  state  does  not  employ  R  ^VPfr 
dttctitel^.  ^  .       .        ,  l,.^ 

TPhe  prodigality  and  ignorance  Of  many  persons  who  lose  a  |fc^ 
of  their  capital  in  ill-conceived  enterprizes  must  necessarily  be.  iSfc^t 
agiiAst  the  siVittgs  OJF  maAy  others.  Every  thing  serves  to  couiSnqe 
uS  that  in  what  relates  to  accuj!tiuIations  as  well  as  all  the  rest  l^efe 
is  much  less  danger  in  letting  things  take  their  natural  course  tQ^aa 
tif  endeavour  to  give  them  a  forced  direction.  ,   ^  ^  ,j, 

Tou  6a^  (p^ge  4«9i)  that  in  certain  cases  it  is  conti^ary  to  t^ 
principles  of  .^  sound  Political  Economy,  to  recommend  5ay^|iigi 
Ah  Sir !  A  good  Political  Economy  recommends  little,  it  sfte^^s 
what  a  capital  judiciously  employed  adds  to  the  ppweir  of  ind]i^ti;}Fi 
the  same  as  a  gopd  agriculture  teaches  what  irrigation  well  direct- 
ed adds  to  the  power  of  the  soil;  for  the  rest.it  gives. to  maiikind 
the  truUis  it  vfnfolds,  it  is  for  them  to  loake  usaoc  thenLaccondiag 
•to  their  intelligence  and  capacity.  .. .   ^ . 

All  that  is  required,  Sir>  of  so  enlightened  t  maA'a970iir$elf>  is 


»i] 
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hot  to  propagate  the  pppular  errors  that  prodigalify  any  more  than 
iayiflg.  U  beneficial  to  producers^'  '  • 

We  are  too  much  inclined  to  sacrifice  the  future  far  the  present. 
Tt^  f^rinciple  of  every  ameD4ment  is  on  the  contrary  the  «a^jBce 
v^  of^  ine  temptations  of  tlie  moment  for  the  fujiure  g€(o4v  '  Thtt  i» 
the  ground- work  of  all  virtue,  and  of  all  wealths  The  imli  ^ho 
loses  ^is  reputation,  by  violating  a  deposit,  he  who  tuins* his.' health 
because  he  will  not  resist  his  in4;lination$|  aAd  he  who  spends  tiM 
day  his  means  of  getting  to-morraW|  all  equailly  fail  in  econom^i 
and  this  is  what  has  given  rise  to  the  raying  that  vice  iS' after  all 
nothing  more  than  a  bad  calculation. 

I^QW  is  it  Mr.  Malchus  does  not  see  that  marriage  produced 
children  and  conseqMently  fresh  wants,  whilst  c^pkarls  have  no 
waQt%  but  on  the  contrary  carry  with  them  the  means  0f  satisfying 
thmf  ' 


I 
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LETTER  THE  THIRD. 


■  ,•     I 


l^kR, 


''  "Vf^e  have  been  arguing  upon  the  hypothesis  of  an  indefinite 
llbertij^  given  to  a  nation,  to  carry  to  as  great  an  extent  as  possible 
every  kmd  of  production,  and  I  think  I  have  proved  th^  if  this 
hypothesis  were  to  be  realised,  that  nation  would  be  able  to  pur- 
chafed  whatever  it  chose.  From  this  power,  and  man's  natural 
<!esire,  continually  to  better  his  condition,  would  infallibly  proceed 
an  infinite  multiplication  of  individuals  and  enjoyments. 

This  is  not  however  the  case.  Nature  on  tne  one  hand,  and 
the  vices  of  social  community  on  the  other,  have  set  bounds  to  this 
indefinite  power  of  production,  and  the  enquiry  into  these  obsta« 
cle^,  by  bringing  us  into  the  real  world  will  serve  to  prove,  in  a4- 
dltion  to  the  doctrine  established  in  my  treatise  on  Political  Eco- 
nomy, that  it  is  these  obstacles  to  production  which  alone  prevent 
.  th6' circulation  and  the  vent  of  productions. 

-*'*Wh«h  there  ^emore  capitals  in  a  country  than  are  wanted,  to  recom- 
ilMtii.6avm^'as.tuairary  lo  ^vety  prrnciple  ut  Pfilitical  Economy.  It  isr  like 
recommending  marriages  to  a  people  dying  of  hunger/' •  i^iAci pies  Of 
Political  Econumy,  page  496. 
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I  do  not  pretend  to  be  able  to  point  out  all  the  obstacles  which 
counteract  production.  Many  of  diiem  will  no  doubt  be  discovered 
as  Political  Economy  improves^  others  will  perhaps  never  be  dis- 
covered,  but  very  powerful  ones  may  be  already  descried  both  in 
natural  and  political  order. 

In  natural  order^  the  production  of  alimentary  provisions  has 
closer  bounds  prescribed,  to  it  than  the  productipn  of  provisions 
of  furniture  and  clothes.  At  the  same  time,  that  mankind  has 
need  either  in  weight  or  value,  of  a  much  greater  quantity 
of  alimentary  produce,  than  of  all  the  rest  put  together,  these  pro- 
ductions cannot  be  broujght  from  a  great  distance,  for  their  trans- 
mittal is  difficult,  and  keeping  them  is  expensive.  As  to  those 
which  can  be  grown  within  me  territory  of  a  nation,  they  have 
their  limits,  which  a  more  perfect  system  of  agriculture,  and  larger 
capitals  engaged  in  agricultural  operations,  can  no  doubt  remove,' 
but  which  must  exist  somewhere.  Arthur  Young  thinks  France 
scarcely  produces  half  the  alimentary  provisions,  she  is  capable  of 
producing.^  Suppose  Arthur  Young  says  true.  Suppose  even 
that  with  a  better  system  of  agriculture,  France  should  grow  twice 
the  quantity  of  rural  produce,  without  having  more  agriculturists,? 
she  would  then  have  45  million  inhabitants  who  could  enjiploy 
themselves  in  any,  other  occupatiqn  than  agriculture,  tier 
manufactural  productions  would  find  greater  vent  in  the  country 

'  The  principal  obstacles  to  agricultural  improveipents  in  France,  are  ia 
the  first  place  the  residence  of  rich  proprietors  and  large  capitalists  in  the 
towns,  and  particularly  in  an  immense  capital :  they  cannot  take  account  of 
amendments  in  which  they  might 'employ  their  lands;  and  they  canndt  in- 
spect the  employment  of  them,  so  that  it  maybe  followed  with  a  corresponds 
ing  increase  of  income.  In  the  second  place,  it  would  be  in  vain  that  any 
canton  in  the  heart  of  the  country  should  double  its  productions,  for  it  can 
scarcely  get  rid  of  what  it  already  produces,  for  want  of  good  roads  in  the 
neighbourhood  and  for  want  of  industrious  towns  within  reach.  IndustriOui 
towns  consume  rural  productions,  and  manufacture  in  exchange  maaufectu- 
ral  productions,  which  containing  greater  value  in  less  compass,  nan  be 
transmitted  to  a  greater  distance.  This  is  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  incr^e 
of  French  agriculture.  Small  and  numerous  navigation  canals,  roads  in  good 
condition,  would  increase  the  value  of  rural  productions.  But  to  acconaplisn 
this,  local  administration,  chosen  by  the  inhabitants,  whose  only  care  should 
be  the  good  of  the  neighbourhood,  would  be  necessary.  The  poseibiUty  pf 
vent  exists,  but  all  that  may  be  done, to  benefit  by  it  is  not  done.  Manage^ 
in  the  interest  of  the  central  authority  almost'all  become  political  or  finan- 
cial aeents,  or  wh^t  is  still  worse  police-agents. 

*  Travels  in  France,  vol.  2.  page  98.  Engl.  Edition; 

3  This  supposition  is  very  admissible,  for  in  England  three  parts  of  the 
uopulation  live  in  towns,  and  consequently  are  not  employed  in  country  la- 
bors. A  country  therefore  which  feeds  60  milfion  inhabitants,  may  be  very 
well  cultivated  by  15  million  cultivators,  the  number  which  is  computed  in 
France  at  the  present  day. 


iS)  on  PdUtiaU  Ecommyt  ^.  3Qi 

UiahBi6v,ab';at.prc3enti,aiid  the  Surplus  woulil .find  A  voiit  among 
tlie  majiuficturiny  iiopubil^'ii  it-C'If.  W.;  should  not  be  worse  te^ 
t]un,\vo  aru  iniw,  buL  izi  <;ciicr,Ll  m-u  thoulil  bL- bi-tttc  provide*! 
with  nunuBctured  articles  ;  we  shoiik!  have  bt'lti,-!  h.ibitjtioiis, 
tetter  furuiture,  finer  clothes,  and  aniclos  of  u^e,  iii!,trni;tl[.>ii,  aiid 
aniusemeiit,  wbitli  ate  now  attainLible  bj,  a  vevy  sni.iU  numbej:  of 
persons.     All   the  rest  of  the  popuUtjoii  is   still   rtule  ,t;h1    uriQul- 

Still,  in proportion  as  tiie  nianLf.icturiiijr  class  iiicrcaso<J,  aliiTiei^ 
tary  pruvisii^ns  would  become  moro  in  ileni.iiid,  and  duarer,  in  coin- 
pariiOTi  with  manufactured  nrlicles.  'I'lie  l.itier  would  prp(;ure 
liiore  restricted  profits  and  salaries,  which  wouM  discourage  their 
prodnclion  ;  and  thus  it  may  be  conceived,  how  those  bounds  wl(icK 
Naluresetii  to  agricultural  productions,  would  ,v1jo  stt  them  to  iiiani^- 
«ctur^  productions.  But  this  cftVct,  like  every  thinj^  which  hipprtis 
flatiJr.^iiy  and  arises  out  of  the  nature  of  things,  is  :i  loni^  way  in  the 
perspective,  and  would  beaccooipatiied  with  less  inconvenience  (hga 
aiiy  other  possible  event,  '  . 

'Ill  admitting  ihpse  bounds — set  by  Nature  herself,  to  the  pr£H 
dhction  of  food,  and  indirectly  to  that  of  all  other  articles— it  max 
tfcjastted,  how  very  industrious  countries,  such  as  England,  in 
which  capitals  abound,  and  communication  is  easy,  are  obstructed 
jh'tte  circulation  of  tlieir  commodities,  long  before  their  agricul- 
tuial  productions  are  arrived  at  a  height  beyond  which  they  caa- 
SbtVpt^^^FiieJ'i  iir'thett  a  vice,  s  hidden  evil  -wbich  U;i^eat«;^Aein, 
V^^'j4i'M'f'??*'^y>?'^^'i,^'"*  these  will,i)isc9Terth^pifelV^s'.s^'- 

'folPtt'^htJUld'h^li^  that,  after' everjt  coran^^icM't  (nanafak^Mi: 
ti^j^^^^ulf^Val' enterprise,  a  ntan,  a  collector' ,^fjd^ttes^'>J(0)iM 
WflM^ftlWieaiWl>lisli,hinjsel£j,  ai^  that  thi8maji,,w«llB»lt,*Mwe/3By 

4t!u(li^  •whl^  jnidi^s  it  sought  after  and  sells'  It,  shofild -Re|WMhr-t 

^^^iM)^  ffi^;cokqrit8  jiroductiOT 

M»ibuiith«iiiDaaiUvof  TaUaiuJug  it^  /da{Mtods,,Qn  !diefe>ijb«niMlt,«r& 
tMrtt'fcftMfc-iti^ortiM-^two  it  iii»y'tie'Afi  'In  ptSfortibW  aitl*^ie^ 
^^J^jijit.R'^Ses^'^tljti^imect  to;fliany  petsijns,  tq  ^e;jtp^£ji-^^^ 
.n'costs,  and  tii^xtaiabet  <n,'^hit,yst,i^c;t^ip«».  ,\r_.-.»  ,.,  ..m',-!,  \i;i, 


Slims  of  mune^  fur  very  trilling  pleasures,  still  ii  mny  be  toncni 
the  pleasure  ihe  less  it  is  snuxht  ati«r, 

VOL.XVn.  Pam.  NO  SXXIV. 
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Besides,  the  tax.  not  increasing  the  profit  of  atiy  pipodticer,' but 

.  sdll  enhancing  the  price  of  every  article,  thi'produter^  inciom'e^xs 

nQ  longer  adequate  to  the  purchase  of  the  productions, 'ftcfm  the 

•  moment  that  an  accident  such  as  I  have  just  mefltiohed  au^ents 
their  price.  !...*>■  \      -i-.  . 

'Let  us  explain  to  ourselves  this  efFect  by  numbet,  in'^drdfeb  to 
trace  it  to  its  tiiltimate  consequences.  It  is  worth  the  p^ins  be^t^^- 
cd  upon  it,  if  it  points  out  to  us  the  principal  cause  of  ih'^vilUHat 
•threatens  every  industrious  nation  on  the  hce  df  th<^ edl-lSi.^ '  Eng- 
land already  by  her  sufferings^  ^arns  other  nations  of^the  calanii- 
ties  in  reserve  for  them ;  Which  will  be  the  more  disasttbu^,  in  pr6- 
portion  as  a  robust  constitution  induces  them,  mort  oV  less,  to  very 
great  exertions,  from  which  very  beneficial  effects  wffl^resoh  & 
hot  circumscribed,  and  frightful  convulsions  if  they  are.  ^  '    ^ 

If  the  enterpriser,  the  producer  of  a  piece  of  cloth,  afr  the  same 
time  that  he  divides  between  himself  and  his  brother  producers  a 
sum  of  30  francs,  for  the  productive  serviced  whieh  hav^  b^en  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  the  cloth,' is  obliged -to  pay^  •besides 
6  francs  to  the  tax-gatherer,  either  he  mnst  cease  to  riSaiiufatture 
cloth,  or  must  sell  his  piece  for  36  francs.' '  But  the^piete  being 
at'  36  francs,  the  producers,  who  altogether  have  only  *  reel*!  vetf  TO 
for  it,  can  only  purchase  five-sixths  of  that  Siamfe  pifece  WBieh  p*tt?- 

•  viously  they  could  purchase  entirely,' he  wh^/bouglA  ah  ^eU^df^t 
could  now  only  buy  five-sixths  of  an  ell,  and'  sfA  of  the  t^w  •  .  •  - 

The  producer  or  wheat,  who  on  his  part  payi  t<>^.anotlter  tai- 
gatherdr  a  contribution  of  6  francs  for  a  sack  Which  cost- $0  francs 
in  productive  services,  is  obliged  to  ^ellTiis'  satk  for  S6^'fr«ttes%- 
stead  of  thirty.  The  consequence  of  wbich  isj  that'theprdflifcefs 
of  wheat  and  the  producers  of  cloth,  whether  rfiey'  wantwRe^r^r 
cloth  j  can  only,  with  the  profit  they  have  made,  purchase  fiveJ§i5tAs 
of  their  productions.  '  .         .    -  •   m    j      /  ^ ..« 

This  effect  taking  place  in  two  reciprocal  prodtictioff^i  iftay'take 
place  generally  in  all  productions. — ^Without  changing  th'^  pdcfition 
of  the  question,  we  may  suppose  that  the  pfo'duCers,  to  what^v^r 
production  they  have  devoted  themselves,  have  occasibn  siie<5M- 
sively  for  drink,  autumnal  provisions,  lodging,  artiuseihents,  -atM 
'  articles  of  luxury  or  necessity.  And  still  *they  will  find  the^'|)W* 
ductions  dearer  than  they  can  afford,  whatever  their  ihcome  may 
be,  according  to  the  rank  they  hold  among  producers.^  TherA^irifl 
always  be,  in  the  hypothesis  which  serves  as  out  exatt^ple,  .a-sixth 
of  the  productions  remaining  unsold.  ..>/.• 

It  is  tnae,'  that  the  6  francs  levied  by-  the  coUe^t6t '  go  to 
somebody,   and    that  those    whom    the     collector  •  r^presenti, 

• 
*  If  he  dimiulBhes  the  quahty,  it  is  the  same  a«  if  be  raised  the  price. 
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^poblic  functionaries,  military  men,  or  state  pensioners  J  ;nay  em- 
ploy this  moiiey  in,  die  purchase  of  the,  remaining  sixth,  either  of 
the  iirheat  pr  clbth  or  of  any  other  production. — ^This  is  indeed 
the  fa^t  j  but  observe  that  this  consumption  takes  place  at  the  ejc- 
pense  of  the  producers,  and  that  the  /collector,  or  his  constituents, 
if  thay  consuxxHt.a  sixth  of  the  prpductiops,  thereby  compel  the  pro- 
ducers to  feed  and  clothe  themselves — in  fact  to  live  upon  five^ 
sixths  of  what  they  produce.  *       . 

This  will  be  admitted  \  but  at  the  same  time  it  will  be  said,  that 
it  is  possible  for  every  one  to  live  upon  five-sixths  of  what  he  pro- 
duces.— I  will  admit  it  myself  ijF  it  is  wished ;  but  I  shall  ask  in  my 
tj^rn,  if  you  think  the  producer  would  live  as  well  if  two-sixths  or 
a  third,  instead  of  one-sixth,  were  taken  from  him.  No — ^but  he 
would  still  live.  Ah  I  you  think  he  would  live  !  In  tlus  case,  I  ask 
if  be  would  still  live  if  two- thirds-?- three  quarters— were  taken  from 

.  him  ;  but  I  perceive  that  no  answer  is  given. 

Now,  Sir,  I  flatter  myself  that  my  answer  to  your  most  forcible 

.objections  will  be  easily  understood,  as  well  as  my  answer  to  those 
of  M.  Sis^mondi.  If,  you  say,  it  is  sufficient  to  create  fresh  produc- 

.  tipns,  ia  order  to  be  enabled  to  consume  or  exchange  theagi  for 
thos^  which  superabound,  and  thereby  procure  a  vent  for  bpth  the 
jOTie  and.  the  othej:,  why  are  they  not  created  ?  Are  the  capitals 
wanting  }  They  abound  \  enterprises  are  sought  for,  in  wliich  to 
employ  them  to  advantage:  it  is  evident  they  are  not  .to  be  fouiul 
ygu  sayi  (page  499) ;  that  every  kind  of  commerce  is  so  overloaded 

.  wi^  qapitab  and  laborers,  both  of  which  ofier  their  productions  at 
afTidduced  price  says  M.  Sismondi.' 

^  I  do  notfnean  to.  say,  that  it  is  the  act  of  a  dupe,  to  devote  one- 
self tp  the  useful  arts  \  but  you  must  admit,  gentlemen,  that  if  it 
should  iQver  become  so,  the  effect  would  be  no  other  than  that  of 
which  you  complain.  In  order  to  buy  those  productions  which 
superahovind,  it  would  be  necessary  to  create  other  productions ;  but 
if  tjie 'situation  pf  producers  was  too  disadvantageous  ;  if  after  hav- 
ii)g^used  means  of  production  sufficient  to  produce  a  bullock,  a 
sheep  only  was  the  result ;  if  only  the  %2^q  portion  of  utility  as 
is  found  in  a  sheep  qould  be  obtained  in  exchange  against  any  other 
produce,  whp  would  produce  at  such  a  disadvantage  ?  Those  who 

.  had  dejroted  themselves  tp  production,  would  have  made  a  bad 
bargain  ;  they  would  have  made  an  advance  which  the  utiUty  of 
their  production  is  not  sufficient  to  repay.  Whoever  should  be  so 
unwise  as  to  create  a  production  capable  of  purchasing  the  former, 
would  have  to  struggle  against' the  same  disadvantages,  and  would 
get  :.iiUo  the  sa^ie  embarrassment.    The  profit  he  would  obtain 

'  fJew  Principles,  book  iv.  chap.  4- 
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from  his  production  wouM  *  not  indemnify  him 'for  his  eipenfife^*; 
and  what  he  could  purchase  with  this  production  would  be  ^<Hrfh 
no  more.  Then  the  workman  <;ould  no  longer  live  by  his  labc^^ 
and  would  become  a  burthen  to  his  parish  J  Then  th^  eiiterpri%ef, 
no  longer  enabled  to  live  upon  his  profits,  would  renounce  his 
industry.  He  wOuld  purchase  stock,  or  rather  go  abroad  to  ^A 
better  fortune,  a  more  lucrative  occupation,  or  what  comes  etactig 
to  the  same  thingy  a  production  which  should  be  adcomnahied  with 
*less  expencei.*  If  he  should  there  meet  with  other  inconveniences, 
he  would  stUi  seek  another  scene  for  his  talents,  and  different  coun- 
tries would  be  seen  driving  away,  seizing  bg  the  h^dd,  both  their 
capitals  and  laborers  ;  that  is  to  to  say,  what  is  sufficienc  to  crariy 
the  prosperity  of  human  societies  to  the  highest  pitch,  when  they 
know  their  real  interest  and  the  means  of  benefiting  by  it. 
'  I  shall  not  take  upon  myself  to  say  which  of  the  features  of  this 
picture  are  suitable  to  your  country,  or  to  any  other,  but  I  leave 
them  to  your  examination,  and  to  that  of  all  honest  men,  of  ^ood 

-  intentions,  and  who  desire  to  found  their  happiness  on  the  ititd^- 
esting,  laborious,  and  useful  part  of  mankind. 

Why  do  the  savages  of  the  new  world,  iKrhose  precarious^sttb- 
srstence  depen,ds  upon  the  chance  of  the  ch^se,  refuse  to'  bfiild  fil- 
liatges,' and  enclose  and  cultivate  land  ?  It  is  because  ^his  sort  of 
'  life  requires  too  assiduous  aiid  too  painful  a  labor.  They  are  wrcyn^^ 
bad  calculators,  for  the  privations  they  endure  are  much  worse  ^^i 
'the  shackles  of  a  well  Understood  social  life  would '  impost  dpdn 
them.  But  if  this  social  Hfe  were  a  galley,  in  which  by  i^Mr- 
ing  with  all  their  jnight  for  sixteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty  f<klr, 
they  only  obtained  a  morsel  of  bread  insufficient  for  their  sup- 
port I  they  would  then  indeed  be  excusable  for  not  j^eferring'a 

■    -r 

^  The  workman  caa  only  continue  to  work  so  long  as  h&can  subsist  ty 

:  ^  labor;  and  when  his  subsistence  is  too,dear,  it  is  not  convenient  to.  aiiy 

enterpriser  to  employ  him.    Then  it  rnay  be  said,  in  Political  Ecopomy.  that 

the  workman  no  longer  sftpplies  his  productive  labor,  although  he  ofiers  it 

wit))  great  earnestness;  but  this  offer  is  not  acceptable  on  the  only  dkit^le 

•  Conditions  on  which  it  can  be  fterformeiU  -,     tj        -. 

•  ,    ^  JVlr.  Ricardo  pve lends  that,  in  spHe  of  taxes  and  other  obstructioi^^  there 
^.is,  always  as   much  industry  as  capital  employed  and  that   all    capitals 

saved  are  still  employed,    becaube  capitalists   will  not  lose  the  I'nterest 
There  are,  on  the  contrary,  many  savings  unemployed  on  accoti^itf'of  the 

-  difficulty  in  cimph)yi<i^U»en),  or  being  empht^ed  are  last  in  consequaiice  uf 
f  bs|d   management.     ^Besides,     Mr..    .RLcardo.  is    contradijCt)^    by    .what 

happened  to  us  in  18JL3,  when  the  faults  of  the  governmen^t  ruinc^  all 
commerce,  and  when  interest  of  money  fell  so  luV,  tor  want  of  good  cippor- 
timities  ot  employing  it — and  by'wliatrsharp^nin^  tx>  ifs  at  this  iboiheiit  in 
'  which  the  capitals  sleep  at  the-botUiiiM^f  the cofferK.nfca{HtaUsts.r-^TbeB^k 
of  France  alone  has  ^23  mvilions  in  specie  in  its  ^of^ers ;  a  sum  mure  than 
double  the  amount  of  the  notes  in  circulation,  and  six  times  greater  thuu 
prudence  warrants  to  be  kjept  for  casual  payments. 
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socifil  life*  Now  every  thing  which  render^  the '  situation  of  a 
producer— of  a  man  essential  to  society — worse,  tends  to  destroy  the 
f^nciple  of  existence  of  the  social  body,  to  approximate  a  civilised 
people  to  barbarians^  to  bring  on. an  order  of  things  in  which  less 
i^  produced  and  less  consumed,  to  destroy  civilisation,  which  is 
more  florishing  in  proportion  as  more  is  produced  and  more 
consumed*  Yqu  remark  in  many  places,  that  man  is  naturally 
indplent ;  and  it  is  to  know  him  but  little  <^  to  suppose  that  he 
wo^uld  always  consume  all  that  he  is  capable  of  producing, 
(.page  503*)*/  Indeed  you  are  right;  nor  do  I  hold  a  different  opinion 
when!  say  that  the  utility  of  productions  is  no  longer  worth  :the 
productive  services  at  the  price  one  is  obliged  to  pay  for  them. 

You.  yourself  seem  to  have  admitted  this  truth,  when  you  said 
in  another  place,  (page  342,)  <<  a  tax  may  put  an  end  to  the  pro- 
duction of  a  commodity,  if  no  person  can  consent  to  put  upon 
^lia  commodity  a  price  equivalent  to  the  fresh  difficulties  of  its  pro- 
diiction."  And  this  ioternal  vice,(to  have  cost  more  in  producing  than 
^e  ,thing  is  worth,  is  transmitted  with  the  commodity  to  the  end 
of  the  world.— It  is  every  where, too  dear  to  be  wojrth  what  it 
CP8t«  because  every  where  we  are  obliged  to  pay  for  it  by  produc- 
tive services  equal  tp  those  it  has  cost. 

A  consideration  whiph  is  not  to  be  despised  either,  is  that  the 
costs  >of  production  ase  not  only  increased  by  the  multiplied  taxes, 
^nd  by  tbehigb  price pfievery  thing,  but  also  by  the  customs  which 
9jr^  the  result  of  a  vicious  political  system.  If  the  progress  of 
JuiKury  and  large  emoluments;  the  facility  of  obtaining  ille- 
ig^it^nate  profits, .  by  favor  in  contracts  or  financial  operations, 
compel  the  manufacturer,  ^thev  merchant,  or  the  rea.1  produpet,  in 
order  tfy  preserve  ^is  rank  in  society^  to  seek  for  profits  dispropof- 
ripi^ate  to  the  services  he  renders  to  the  production,  then  these 
other  abuses  tend' to  increase  by  other  causes,  the  charges  of 
Production,  and  consequently  the  price  of  productions  beyond  their 
reaf  utility.  The  consumption  of  them  is  the  mote  circumscribed ; 
in  order  to  obtain  then^  we  are  obliged  to  give  more  productive  servi- 
ces towards  the  creation  of  another  production,  and  to  go  into  larger 
expences  of  production.  Judge,  Sir,  by  this;  of  the  evil  that  is  done 
ty  encouraging  useless  expences,  and  multiplying  unproductivjef^^ 
consumers,  , 

What  proves  to  how  great  an  extent  the  costs  of  production  are^ 
♦a  real  obstacle  to  the  sale  of  production^,  is  the  rapid  sale  of  an 
article  which  an  expeditious  means  of  production  puts  at  a  low  price. 
It  is  then  obtained  by  eyery  one  with  less  labor  and  less  charges  of 
productlc^  of  any  jBort.  When  in  conis^equence  of  the  <;qntinen- 
ta]  system  we  were  obliged  to  pay  five  francs  for  a  pound  of  sugar, 
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Applied  either  to  the  production  of  the  sugar  itself  or  to.  an^ 
other  commodity  -vrhich  was  exAarlged  for  the  sugar,  France 
Could  only  purchase  fcrurteeji  nriliioifis  of  pounds.  *  Now  sugar 
is  cheap  we  consume  eighty  millions  of  pounds  ye^ariy,  which  is  near- 
ly three  pounds  each  person.  At  Cuba,  where  sugar  is  still  cheaper, 
upwards  of  thirty  pounds  are  cofisuraed  by  each  free  person.* 

Let  us  then  admit  a  truth  which  stares  us  full  in  the  face:  that 
t#  levy  excessive  taxes,  with  or  without  the  participation  of  a 
national  representation,  or  with  a  derisive  representation,  it  mat- 
-ters  little j  is  increasrng  the  charges  of  production,  without  increas- 
ing thef  utility  of  the  productions,  artd  without  adding  any  tiring  to 
the  Satisfaction  of  a  Consumer  in  the  use  of  thefm  j  is  putting  a  fine 
upon  production,  upon  the  existence  of  Society.  And  a«  anjddgst 
producers  some  are  better  enabled  than  others,  to  tlft^ow  upon  their 
co-producers  the  burthen  of  circumstances,  they  affect  some  clas- 
ses more  than  others.  A  capitalist  oftentimes  can  withdraw  hi$ 
capital  from  one  branch  to  employ  it  in  another  \  or  he  -may  send 
it  abroad.  The  enterpriser  ih  a  branch  of  industry  has  often  fortune 
Sufficient  to  stispend  his  labors  for  a  time.  Thusi,  whilst  the  Capital- 
ist and  the  enterpriser  are  masters  of  their  situations,  theilabonertis 
continually  obliged  to  work  at  any  price,  even  when  the  prp^uctiqn 
iio  longer  affords  him  wherewith  to  live.  It  is  thus,  ^vty  ..tjidtr^be 
excessive  expences  of  production  reduce  '  many  Classes  of  certdn 
nations,  to  consume  no  more  than  what  is  indispensably  neo^i^ary 
to  their,  existence,  and  the  lower  orders  to  perish /for  yffinU  tiew 
'is  ftot  this,  according  to  your  own  idea,'  pf  all^otJiersTltti^  most 
desperate  and  barbaroiis  means  of  redocidg the- nw^Eiber-of) man- 
kind ?*        .  '  .  ,        .. 


n> 


'^Here,  peiliaps,  the  strongest  objection  presents  itself,- be^u^, 'it 
is  supp6rted  by  t  strikiilg*  example.^   In  the  United; Sta^s]^ii;^raB'- 


,—* '     ^»  fc-. 


'  See  tbeTeportrijpjm  the  situaiioQof  Frapce,  made  in  181S,'by  the  then 
Minister  of  the  Interjur.  He  was  interested  in' disguising'this  declmeof 
commerce.     '  "    '  .'  "  *    '  .       -• 

*  1fiumbok^8  Es^sCy  on  Ke ^^^ Sppain,  voi.  iiiv  \^gt  185.  , 

2  See  Malrh'as's  Fssay  on^Popwlftiion,  book  iu  chap.  IJ,  of  the  French  trans- 
lation, and  chap*  IS  o^thcath  E^o^liih  edition.  .    '     f 

^  Ijdr^M^thus,  ^till.eoi>yinced  that  there  are  classes  who  render  service  to 
society  sirtiply '  by  consunnng  \vrthdut  pfodncirtg,- 'would  'i-onsitfer  it  a 
misforttine  if  the  wh6l^  or  a  great  jiarttff  the  English  nalllhonal  debt  *wo^  paid 
off.  Thi^'circumitinc^  w«>tHdj  vn  the  co^tr^ry^*  in  my  opinion  ^>e  yipry 
favorable- for  E9gJaad^.,be3:iiuse  the  resuh^would  be^at  the  s^ock-hol^dr, 
being  paid  oQ\  wo^ld  obtain  sopie  inconie  from  their  <6apitals. ,  That  those 
who  pay  taxes  would  them^elve^  spei)d  the-40'triini6Ws  sierliilg  whidi  ittey 
noW  pay  to  the  Credito'rs  (of  the  State,  Thai  the  4^  milliaiw  of  taxes)  being 
taken  ofify  aU'prbdwrtitms- would^  berphe^per^  aqj  tb^^pn^umptiQn  ^opld 
considerably  increase  ;  that  it  would  ^ive  work  to  the  laborerj  in  place  of 
sabre  cuts,  which  are  now  dealt  out  to  them  ;  and  I  confees  that  these 
con^e.quences  do  not  appear  tp  me  of  a  nature  to  terrify  the  friends  oC 
j^ubiic  welfare. 
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ces  to  production  are  less  numerous  and  the  taxes  light>  and  there, 
air  ^IseMrhere^  cottinlodities  abound  but  commerce  ^irants  vent.— 
^The'difficulties,"  you  s^y  « cannot  be  attributed  to  the  culture 
df  bad  land,  nor  to  the*  hindrances  of  mdiistrf,  nor  the  enormity 
of  the  taxes,  wherefore^  for  the  increase  ox  wealth  something 
mote  is  necessary  than  the  power  of  production."  Alas !  would 
you  believe  it,  Sir?  In  my  opinion  it  is  that  very  ptmer  of 
production^  at  least  at  the  present,  which  is  wanting  to  the  United 
States,  to  enable  the  Americans  advantageously  to  dispose  of  tW 
superabundant  productions  of  their  commerce. 

The  happy  situation  of  this  people  during  along  tVar,  in  which 
they  almost  always  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  neutrality,'  has  given 
too  fortibte  a  direction  of  their  activity  and  capitals  towards  mari* 
time  andfer^igh  commerce.  The  Americans  are  enterprising,  they 
tfarty  cheap.  They  have  introduced  expeditious^modes  of  navigation 
inftb  their  long  voyages,  which  shortens  them,  renders  them  lessex:- 
pcfnrive,  and' corresponds  with  those  improvements  which  in  the  atts 
^Kminjish  the  costs  of  production.  In  fact  the  Americans  have  drawn 
to  theii*  cotibtry  all  the  maritime  trade  which  the  English  could  not  do. 
lliey  have  fbr  many  years  served  as  intermediate  persons  between 
all  the '  condnetital  powers  of  Europe  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 
They  haVt  etfen  obtained  greater  success  than  the  English,  wher- 
ever they  hive^  beeh  put  in  competition  with  them ;  for  instance  at 
China.' 

'What  i^  the  .consequence?  An  excessive  abundance  of  thgse 
|9»n3^ductldns^  whieh  maritime  and  commercial  industry  procure ; 
aiid  whfen  the  gener;^!  peace  came,  and  restored  the  freedom  of 
th^  seas,  French  and  Dutch  vessels  precipitated  themselves  with  a 
sort  of  delirium,  intd  the  midst  of  a  route  which  had  just  been 
opened,  And'in '  their  ignorance  of  the  situation  of  foreign  nations, 
of  dteiir  a^iCulture,  arts,  population,  and  mean*  of  purchase  and 
consumption,  these  vessels,  escaped  from  a  long  detention,  carried 
to  all  parts,  in  great  abundance,  the  productions  of  the  c6ntinent  of 
Europe,  presuming  that  the  other  countries  of  the,  world,  which 
had  been  so  long  separated  from  it,  would  be  most  eager  for  them. 
''  But  irt' orHet*  to  purchase  this  extraordinary  supply,  it  would* 
at  the  same  time  have  been  necessary,^  that  these  coiftitrifes  on  their 
part  should  have  been^  able  to  hayc^  instantly  created  Extraordinary 
productfOns :  for  again,  the  difficulty  is  not  bow  to  consume  Euro- 
pean cohiAioditles  at  Ne^  York,  Baltimore,  the  Havannah^  Rio  Jan- 
€iro>  or  Buenos. Ay te3.  They  would  very  willin^^y  consume  them 
ther^,  if , they  had  wherewith  to  pay  for  them.  ^Europeans  require  v 
€otton,  tdbaccoi,  sujgar,  and  rice,  in  payment;  and  this  demand 
enfaanccfd  the  pridfe^  of  tfaWi ;  and  dear  as  these!  commodities  and 

'page  498. 
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silver,  which  is  ^Iso  a  commodity,  were^  you  must  eifh^r  talui 
them,  or  come  away  without  paymeot^.diese:  6ame,cQciimodities 
become  scarcer  at  the,  place  of  their  origin,  became  woire  abun- 
dant in  Europe,  and   finished    by  being  tpo  .much  sp .  to,.8e}l 

-  Well  there;  although  the  consumption  iuL  Europe  is  .sq  n^uc^ 
increased  since  the  peace:  hence  the.  disadvantageous  retuicns  ,we 
have  been  witness  to.  But  suppose  for  a.  momenti  that  ^he 
agricultural  and  manufactured  productions  of  North  and  South 
America  were  all  at  once  become  very  considerably,  whea  the 
peace  took  places  then  their  populations  being  more  numerous 

.  and  more  productive,  would  easily  have  bought  ail  that  the  £uro^ 
peans  carried  there,  and  have  given  them  aundry  articles  io^refura 
at  a  reasonable  rate.  ,  ...        »       .  . 

As  to  the  United  Sl?ates,  this  will  {  have  no  doubt  take;  place 
when  they  can  add  to  the  articles  of  E}|change  wgli.. which  their 
maritime  commerce  furnishes  us  ^  a  greater  qjuantity  of  agri^cfiltu/* 
ral  produce,  and  perhaps  also  some  manufactured  articles.  '  Thek 
culture  is  extending  their  manufactures,  multiplying,  ^d  hf  a 
natural  consequence  their  population  increases  with  an  aatoni$h^pg 
rapidity^  A  few  years  more  and  their  industry  altogi^tber  .^wiU 
Ibrm  a  mass  of  productions,  amongst  which  willbe^ound  ^rMcles 

'  fit  to  make  profitable  returns  or  at  teast  profits,,  wil^ich..  the  ^pifixi* 
cans  will  employ  in  the  purchase  of  European  comnKuJities^  *r,). 
,  Those  commodities  which  th^  Europeans  succeed  in  makiiigat 
least  etpence  will  be  carried  to  America,  axul  (hose  wKich /^ 
American  soil  and  industry  succeed  in  creating  at  ^  lowe^  K^e 
than  others,  will  be  brought  back.  The  nature  of  the  ^dipiiiand 
willdetermine  the  nature  of  the  productions  ;ieaoh  natipn  will  em^ 
ploy  itself  in  preference  about  these  production^  ini  which  they^^ave 
the  greatest  success  ;  that  is,  which  they  prtOduQ?iaitj,leias^  e^cpieiace, 
and  exchangl;®  mutually  and  permanently  adv^aiatageotis,  \i;iUt  be  the 
'result.^  But« these  commercial improxf emenjia  can oply  ttakie  place  in 
the  course  of  time.  The  talents  and  experiencjeiwi^h.  thei.arts 
require  are  not  acquired  in<a  few  jnonths,  years  miist  be  deyotfd  to 
them.  It  will  not  be.  tsu^iI  after  ^nany  expei^iments  i^atlhe^  AoM^ri* 
cans  will  know  what  commodities  tney  dan  prp4uce  wi^  s^ccess. 
Thenuthose  productions  will  no  jongei;  be  4:arf  ied  tp  tl^ejr  cpu^try  i 

^  The  nrnnufactut^l  labors  which  a  new  state  can  perform  to  the  greatest 
Itdvantage,  are  in  general  Oiose  of  preparing  matter Trotri  its  'o^gn'  stat<;,  or 
inetpensive  comth^^ce.  It  is  not  probialrle  thM  the '  United  ^taltes  will 
fever  fuWitSh  Biirope  wHh  cloth,  hiit  th<^  will.»nerbsp.s>  ffiurnJBii  at  with 
manufkctured tobacco, . aod  refined  sugar;  and  who  f^f^QwiSi  ,\\\dX  f;^^^  .will 
not  eucceecl '  in  establishing  cqtton  rh^nufactories  af  a  cheaper  rate  .than 
England  f 
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bdt'tUd  profk  they  will  obtain  from  them  will  procure  them^thft 
^eans  of  buying  other  Eurcqiean  productions. 

On  the  other  hand,  thsir  agricultural  enterprises,  however  rapid 
iiieir  extension  may  be,  can  only  by  very  slow  degrees  offer,  by 
ttbeir  productions,  an  opening  to  European  productions.  As  cultiva- 
tion anddivUisadon extend  tfaemseLvesbeyond  the  Allegany  qiountaing 
in  Kentucky^  iind  into  the  Indiana  and  Illinois  territories,  the  first 
gttfns  are  employed  in  feeding  the  coloni^'S  as  they  arrive  from 
tbe  states  first  peopled,  and  m  building  their  habitations.  The 
profits  beyond  these  wants,  serve  to  extend  th^.clearing  the  woqdsy 
the  next  in  manufacturing  articles  for  local  consumption;  and  it  is 
otfly  the  savings  of  the  fourth  class  which  are  applied  in  manu&c^ 
luring  the  pi*oductions  of  the  earth,  and  in  transforming  them  fof 
distant  consumption.  >  It  is  then  only  that  new  States  present  an 
ep^hing  to  us*  Europeans')  but  it  is  evident  tbis  cannot  be  in  their 
mitx^yt  for  that 'purpose  it  is  necessary  that  their  population 
Sboufld  have  had  time  to  increase,  and  that  thskr  agricultu* 
rat  pi^uotions  shevld  have  become  so  abundant^  that  they  are 
-under  the  neces^Biky  of  seeking  to  exchange  th^ir  value  at  a  distance* 
Tiien,and'by  the  natural  pfiogress  of  things,  instead  of  transporting 
'Yt)«gh  mitles,'tfaey  will  transport  articles  which  will  have  already 
r^oelved?  some  shape>  and  whfch  consequently  containing  a  greater 
vaioe  in  le^s  eomptiss,  can  bear  the  expences  of  a  Jong  voyage. 
'Sttch  tAToductions  wiH  find  their  way  to/ Europe  through  New 
0^1eanl;^a  city  destined  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  depots  in  the 
Vhote  Wtirld.  . 

'  W€l*hav^;  not  yet  reached  this  point ;  is  it  then  wonderful  that  the* 
produetiond^<:)f  the  United  States  have  not  yet  offered  faciliticrs 
^ns^dnd  fd  'the  commercial  ardor  which  foUowed^the  Peace  ?  {s 
it  e^eii'w<lndetf«l  that  coflomerclal  productionsy  bi:Dught  by  tbe 
l\me^!ditfs'themse'it«s  into  their  .ports^  at  tfa«  end  of  gn  exaggera* 
ted  deveMjMent  of  dieir  nautical' industry,  •  should*  be  f6und  there 
in  su^abuikttnee  ?  . 

I^Mi  '^e^,  Sir^tbatdiis^  fact  has  ^npthiAg'iai  it  that  is  not  very 
confdrmsible  Vd  the  doctrine  ptofessedtbyyourdntag  onist$u 

'Revei^tinj^ to- the  pakifiul^ situatioii in < whicheiFery' Icind  oi indus* 
tty  i^'EuVope  is  at  present,  I  rrnghft  add  to  >the  discaoragement 
which  results  from  the  costs  of  production  multiplied  to  excess, 
the  disorders  which  these  costs  occasion  in  the  ^  production, 
distribuHon,  and  consumptibn  of  value  produced ;  disorders 
•which,  'frsqueatly^  Wag.  into  the  mjirket  qyantities  greater 
than  the  want,. keeping  back  those  that  would  sell,  and  whp^ 
owners  would  employ  their  price  in  the  purchase  of  the  former. 

Certain  produce's  seek  to  indemnify  themselves  by  the  quantity 
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they  pr6'duce»  for  a,  part  of  the  value  eat  up  by  the^taxe^*';  Gelrfain 
productive  services  find  means  to  : evade  the  avidity  of  >  tte  ^x»* 
gatherers,  as  often  happens,  for  the  service  of  capitals  wlycfa  in 
many  instances  continue  to  receive  the  same  interest,  wblst  landa^ 
houses,  and  industry^  are suifcharged*  A  workman  who  caa.widi 
difficulty  support  bis  family,  repurchases  sometimes  by  excessive 
labor  the  low  price  of  work.  Ar6  not  these  the* causes  which  de-' 
range  the  naturahxourse  of  ptoduction,  and  whichr occasion  a.pro* 
duction  in  some  articles,  beyond  what  would  have  been  produced, 
had  the  wants  of  the  consumers  only  been  consulted  i  The 
articles  of  consumptioti  are  not  necessary  to  us  in  equal  degree. 
Previously  to  reducing  our  consumption  of  wheat  to  -  one  half,  we 
reducev;tbat  of  hieat  to  bne,  quarter  and  that  of  sugar,  ta  nothing. 
There  are  capitals  so  employed  in  certain  enterprises,  particularly 
in  nianufa(stures,  that  the  enterprisers  are  frequently  content  io  lose 
their  interest  and  sacrifice  the  profits  :  of  their  own  industvy,  aud 
continue  to  work  solely  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  enterpigise 
going  until  more  favorable  times,  and  to  preserve  'thei!&fu4;Mls;  or 
they  are  afraid  of  losing  good  workmen,  which  '^be  sulspensieip^of 
work  would  disperse  :  and  humamty  alone  is  sufficient  ^torin^ce 
enterprisers  to  continue  a  manufactory  for  whose  ^coduotimif  ili^^^ ' 
is  no  longer  any  demand.  From  whence  proceed  diaordecs^in  tb^ 
progress  of  production  and  consumption,  still  greatdr  dk«o  tbpse 
which  proceed  ffom  the  obstruction  of  the  customs  and  tlieuYif^sai- 
tudes  of  the.  Seasons.  Hence  proceed  unadvised  proditctiQUS, 
recourse  to  ruinous  means,  and  a  rained  commerce.    ,     .»  ^^\^<^, 

I  shall  remark  at  the  same  time,  that  although  theei^il/iSr^Dent 

it  may  Still   seem  greater  than  it  is.     Tl^e  Commodities  iwbich 

iuperabt)und  iii  the  markets  of  the  universe,  may  strike  thetgye^by 

their  mas$,  and  alarm  commence  by  the  depreciation^  of  tb^eitpiace, 

athd  stffl  bednly  a  very  small  part  of  the  commodities  jBiacJe  «an.d 

consumed  of  e^ch  kind,     There  is  no  warehouse  that  wo uM*  net 

be  ^fv  sofon  emptied,  if  every  kind  of  production  of  the  coorvmodity 

contained  in  it  was  simuhaneousiy  to  cease  in  allparts  of  the^  .world* 

' '  It  has  been  futther  rematked,  duac  if  the   quantity  sent  in?  ^^e 

"i^lgbt^t  degree  eatoeeds  the  want,  it  is  sufficient  to  alter  the  pri^e 

-cbMdei^bl^.     If  Was  ^a  remark  of  idtefijsan,  in  hi&Spe!Ct;^^r,;{N9. 

*200;)  that  when  the  A^rheat  harvest  exceedabyon«-tefnth  i;he;0fdina- 

iy  cdnsVuniptioA,  wh^t  falls^  one  ^  half  in  price.      DalnfiRpk^^ 

makes  kn  atiatogou^  observation.   .  Wc  tntist  therefore  not  be  M' 

foMsh^d,  that>  flight  excess  is  often  taken  for  an  excesaivt^  abnf^ 

'daii'ce.  '-■       -::'.-.'  .....>:  ..•• 

r   ''    •'     '  '  '  f     '         •  .      ■  -  .  , 
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11u9  superabundandey  as  I  have  already  remarked,  depends  aUo 
upon  the  ignorance  of  producers  or  merchstfkts,  of  the  nature'  and 
Extent  of  the  want  in  the  places  to  whi<^h  -they  sent  their  cornmo- 
dities.  In  later  years  there  have  been  a  number  of  hazardous 
Speculations,  on  account  of  the  many  fresh  coni/exions  with  difie* 
tent  -nations.  There  was  everywhere  a  general  failure  of  that 
calculation  which  was  requisite  taa  good  result;  but  because  many 
things  have  been  ill  done  does  it  follow  that  it  is  impossible,  with 
better  instruction,  to  do  better  ?  I  dare  predict,  that  as  the  new 
connexions  grow  old,  and  as  reciprocal  wants  are  better  apprecia- 
ted, the  excess  of  commodities  will  everywhere  cease  \  and  that  a 
mutual  and  profitable  intercourse^will  be  established.  But  in  the 
mean  time  it  will  be  proper  gradually,  and  as  much  as  t^e  circum« 
stances  of  eacLState  will  permit,  to  diminish  the  general  and  perma- 
nent inconveniences  which  arise  from  too  expensiv<^  a  production. 
We  must'  fully  convince .  ourselves  that  every  one  will  sell  lys 
productions  more  easily,  in  proportion  as  others  gain  ;  that  thei:e  is 
only  one  \^y  of  getting,  ^hich  is  either  by  owr  labor  or  by  the 
labor  of  the  capital  and  land  we  possess ;  that  unpro4uctive 
Consumers  are  only  substitutes  for  productive  consumers  ;  that  the 
^nolfe  producers  there  are  the  more  consumers  there  are  y  that  for 
the  $am^  reasdny  each  nation  is  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
test)  and  that  they  are  altogether  interested  in  having  easy 
commtinicatiwis  %  for  every  difficulty  is  equivalent  to  an  increase 
ofexpetice.    '  • 

Such  is  the  doctrine  established  in  my  works,  and  which  I  con« 
fessf  to  you,  Sir,  does  noft  hitherto  appear  to  me  to  have  been  shaken. 
I  h^ve  taken  up  the  peh  in  defence  of  it,  not  beqause  it  is  mine, 
{What  Is  the' sorry  self-love  of  an  author  in  comparison  with 
'tl^ngs  of  so  great  importance  ?)-but  because  it  is  tOi  a  high  degree 
eocial^  that  it  shows  to  minkind  d^e  source  of  real  weahh,  and 
w^rm  them  df  the  danger  of  corrupting  that  source. 

The  test  of  this  doctrine  16  not  less  useful,  in  as  n^uch  as  it*s/vow8 
us  that  capitar  and  laiid  are  not  produictivie}  uni^s  they  become 
property  sacred  to  the  proprietors.  That  even  the  poor  themselves 
are  int^re^ted  in  defending  the  property  of  the  rich,  and  cons^qucc^ 
in  Ihe  maintenance  of  good  orders  because  a  subver^sKH^,  •  wHfC^ 
never  could  do  more  than  give  them  a.  fleecing  prqy,'  w«(wW 
takeaway  From  him'  acon^ant  income*  Wh^n  Polifi^^l  .Esonp- 
ilfiy  is  studied  as  it  ought  to  be  ;  jirhen  we  once  begin  to  pc^roeif  ^r  ia 
the  coutd^  nf  this  study,  tt^  the  most  wholesome  truths  lest^upon 
the  most  certain  principles,  we  have  nothing  so  much  at  heart  as 
'to  placQ  these  principles  within  the  reaqh  of  every  comprehension. 
Do  not  let  ut  iticrea'se  their  iialunil  difficulties  by  useless  abstrac- 
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ftions  ;  do  not  \^t  ^s'repeat  the  ridiculous  petfotmances  of  die  eico- 
nomists  of  the  i8th  century,  by  endless  discussions  on  the  nei. 
prodtice  of  the  -erfnth.  Let  us  describe  the  mode  in  which  things 
take  place,  and  explain  the  chain  which  connects  them.  Then 
our  writings  will  acquire  a  great  j^rdKTfiKra/  utility,  and  the  public 
will  be  really  indebted  to  those  writers  who,  like  yourself.  Sir,  have 
so  great  means  of  giving  them  information. 


LETTER  THE  FOURTH. 

I 

I  have  sought  in  your  Principles  of  Political  Econgmyyiot 
^(Hnething.whei;ewith  to.confirn^  the  opinioo  of  the  public^xrekftive 
4»  machines,  and  £;/enerally  relatively  to  .expeditioua  processes, 
.whichrin  jthe  arts,  shorten  manual  labor  and  multiply  prodtettonf 
^vithout  increasing  the  expence  of.  production.  I'lrshould  wish  jco 
.fiiild  in ;them  those  fixed  principles,  that  rigorous  eiode.  of  r^asoo»- 
ing  which  carries  co^iviction  with  k,  and  to  which .  your  Essim  sn 
Ppptdqtdon  has  accustomed  the  public.*  But  this  is  not  an  E$szj 
on  population.  It  appears  to  me,  (for  I  am  sometimes  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  making  use  of  this  form,  after  having  read  your, 
demoi^^d^tions,)  it  appears  to  me  that  all  the  advantage  you  admk 
in  machinery,  and  generally  in  expeditious  meatis  .of  pibductiol!^ 
is  reduced  to  the  fact  of  multiplying  produpti<Hi$>to  such  an  extent, 
that  even  when  their  selling  v^ue  is  le6$ez>ed  thc^  total  amount 
^1,  exceeds  what  it  wa^  before. the  improvement.' '  iThe  adv^o- 
^%e  ,you  point  out  i$  inQQVUXQy^fXiAf.i  sind  it  hgs  been  already 
r^arked,  that  the  total  va}^  of  c^tqn  gQodjs, as-  ivireU  as  the  total 
number  of  workmen    employed  in   iJ^s.Jb^^Ach,  bad  aingidariy 
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, '  "  When  ?>  mj-icl^jne^  invented,  which  l)j  saying  roanii^al  lal^pr  l>rjfj^  ((le 
commodities  to  a  lower  pricK  the  orclinary  effect  js  an  increase  in  the  fV^ 
tnand,  sd  that'the  total  value  of  the  qoafttity  of  com  modi  ties  th^s  mac^e'ur 
ejbcceil^  the.  total  /ormer  vakie  of  cbe  >iime<*<ymtned^tie«;  whereby  tt^ 
nuioher  9f  ^KM>i4^mon  f  itvp^oyjcd  in  the  tiuuiafac^ure^is  inrre^sed  rather  tbah 
diminished.!'  ^laUhm's/frin(:\plgi^J^(^itkqiEcm^  ._  .i' 

'*  But  we  must  adnnit  that  the  prVncif)jil  advantage  anskng  fro|n  the  ^ubHU- 
tutron  of  machities  f«)r  maniial  labbr,  depettdS  upon  the  extcbt'^f  the^salf, 
and  the  encoorageraent  iH^ieh  r^M^ts  'tt<m  it«f4>f  conminit>tia^,ari<9/tfiift 
MTitbqut  this  the  advantage  of  this  substitution  is  all  but  lost/' Page  iA'^ 
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U^e^eA  Si\oce,  ihi^  intrp4ucUoii  of  expedaitiaus  raeaas.  An  analo- 
gous, retx»rk  had  .^e^a  ipade  relative  to  the  printing;  press  j  thb 
machine  employed  in  the  multiplication  of  books,  a  production 
which  en^ploys  ^  this  moment,  withoux  reckoning  the  audiors,  a 
much  greater  numbei^.of  parsons  than  when.they .  were  copied  by 
han4|  ?.nd  which  U^yrortl^  a  much  larger  sum  than  when  books 
were  dearer.  .,    ,         . 

But  this  very  decided  advantage^  is  only  one  among  the  many 
which  nations  have  reaped  by  the  employment  of  machinery.  It 
only  relates  to  certain  productions,  the  consumption  of  which  was 
susceptible  of  sufficient  extension  to  balance  the  diminution  in 
their  price,  whilst  there  is  an  advantage  in  the  introduction  of 
machines  common  to  .all  economical  and  expeditiqus  processes  in 
general;  an  ad vslntage  which  would  be  felt  even  when  the  con- 
sumption of  the  production  should  be  no  longer  capable  of  any 
extension  $  an  .»vlntsagb  which  ought  to  be  &ig^ly  valued  in  the 
principles  of  Political  Economy.  Have  the  goodness  to  excuse  me, 
if,  in  order  to  make  myself  understood,  I  am  obliged  to  revert  to 
mf^w  ekme^tary  idibas. 

^'  Mathinet  and'  t^h  are. both  productions,  which  immediately 
^tlsr^thdir  pflsductt^n  rank  in  thd  class  of  capital,  and  are  em- 
{Uoyed  in  'the  perfection  of  other  productions.  The  only  difi^rence 
^ere  i^  between  %nachines  and  tools,  is  that  the  former  are  complex 
-aoolsyand  the  latter  simile  machines.  As  there  are  no  macluiies 
or  tiXids^xfistiiig  Mrhich  engender  force  w^  must  still  consider  them 
fS^tbe  means  of  transmitting  an  actbn,  an  active  force  of  whibh  we 
disjpose^ 'towards  an  object  which  is  to  be  modified  by  it;  Thus-  a 
hammer-  is  ^atobl  by  means  whereof  we  employ  the  muscular 
4Mt^ngth  pi  ^  man  ki  flattening,  in  certain  cases  a  leaf  of  gold ;  and 
thetnill'hamhierS'of'a  large  K»rgeare  also  tools  by  means  whereof 
^uretoiploy^tfallof  Wtftei;  in  flattening 'iron  bars. 

/rin^  ek0pk>y'of  stirdlontary  force,  with  which  Nature  has  gifted 
^iiS,4oe^  nc^t  depli^«'}t  "of  il»  nature  of  a^tooh  The  weight  increased 
l^y'Uvlooicyiiwhicb'CdnstituteS'the  noW^erof  a  gold  beater *s  hammer, 
i8(«i064ds9*a!'iiM:utt»lphysidil  p^^ertkda  the  weight  of  the  water 
^d»kh>rfiiils:  fiipm-attvouniiinr'  '  {■' -     ^    -'   ^ 

What  is  our  industry  altogether,  but  the  employ,  more  or  less 
tinderstoodi  of  the  h  ws  tof  Nature.  If  is  iy  6beying '  Ndfut'ei  says 
J^^j;!^^^^i'k0e  kdrfitpi  i?om7nan,kit^  -.Wfc^t  dfffer^Rce  dojou  spe 
]>et>|i^lbmf  j(nitting.«t|§flidl?^  and  .4  stock)^^  .except,  that  the 

Jafiter-iiy^  InoTO  complicated  and  a  more  powerful  to^  than  the 
peedles  J  but^fwthetest;  feihployibg  with  greater  or  less  adtapti^ige 
di0' j(),riit|er)|ief  pr  ^nd  the  power^  of"  th^lev^r,  to  manu- 

facture itlhQ:E^r^id(9^)Wiib,wUch  we  cover  our  legs  and  feet. 

The^uiestion'  theii;  resolves  itself  to  this :  it  is  an  advantage  to 
to  man  ^ots^ke  in^lhis  hand  a  more  powerful  tool,  capable  of  doing 
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much  more  work^  or  of  iloing  it  better,  rather  than  a  sifll  larg^^tt 
imperfect  tool,  with  \iirhlch  he  ^rorks  '  sW^ver  with  more  dtfficn]t|r 
andndtsowefl.  '  ^  •.•  ^/ ^bz-:;: 

I  think  I  should  offer  an  instik  to  your  good  Senafe  arid  to  %htet 
of  our  feadersi  if  I  doubted  the  answer  a  rftoment.  '>"- • 

The  perfection  of  bur  tools,  Sir/iscoiinected-with'Ae  p<^fectkto 
of  our  species.  It  is  that  which  makes  the  differente  which' 'fc 
observable  between  us  and  the  isavages  Of  thfe  South  Se^ia,  whb  have 
axes  of  flint,  and  sewing  needles  made  of  fish  boties. 

It  is  no  longer  admissible,  for  any  one  who  writes  Ut>on  Po!^ 
tical  Economy  to  endeavor  to  circumscribe  the  introduction^  of-tte 
means  wjbidh  chance  ot  genius  may  put  hitb  tto  hands,  with 'a 
view  of  preserving  more  work  for  our  laborers ;  such  ;^^e  yrtftAd 
expose  himself  to  have  all  his  owh  arguments  made  use  of- to^  prove 
to  him  th^t  we  ought,  (retrograding  instead  of  advancing  in  the  ca- 
reer of  civilisation,)  successively  to  renounce  all  the  discoverffes  we 
have  already  made,  and  to  render  our  arts  more  imperffectHri  order 
to  Kfiultiply  our  labor  by  diminishing  our  enjoyments.        ' 

No  doubt  there  are  inconveniences  in  the  transit  ii6i^  otid  order 
of  things  to  another,  even  from  an^  imperfect  io'^  l^tt^r  order. 
"What  person  in  his  senses  would  all  at  bnCe  take  off'th<*'shackles 
wHFch  obstruct  industry,  and  remove  the  Custom  Houses  which 
separate  nations,  prejudicial  as  they  arti  to''*thei1f  'f r^Spetfty  ?  In 
flieise  cases  the  duty  of  well  informed  persons  doei'ftot'^^Jbnsist  in 
•  producing  motives  for  keeping  back  and  proibriMtl^  <!?^'6^^kind  of 
change,  under  pretence  of  tne  inconveniences  thejr^caitY  with 
them  J  but  in  appreciating  these  inconvehieiices,  in  pbihtiiig^eut  the 
practicable  means  of  preventing  or  diminishing  tllem;*s^<niuch'a$ 
possible,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  adoption  of  a  desirable 
amendment.  '    «.'.-»- u-.  ,;.n. 

The  inconvenience  in  this  case  is  a  retnoval  of  to6ome,'*^htth 
when  it  is  sudden,  is  more  of  less  injuribtft  to  the  Class  "vir&ose 
incoine  it  (diminishes.  The  substitution  of  machinery  ^dfthSMdife 
(sometimes,  but  not  always,)  the  ihconie  of  the  bldss  who^'ftmds 
consist  of  corpoteal  and  manual  faculties,  to  augment  the  indemb 
of  Ae  class  whose  funds  consist  in' fatellectttalfabuRiee  aiid'ih 
capitals.  In  other  words,  expeditioits  ihiadhirieV  b^iiig  in  geiter^l 
more  complex,  require  more  considerable  ta^itals'^  consequeMlJr 
they  compel  the  enterpriser  who  employs  dilem'tb  putcJiaie  mbrfera 
what  we  have  called  productive  service  (^capitaly  urtlfe^aof  what'We 
CsAl  productive  services  of  laborers.  At  die  sariie  time,  ast  petIUi>i( 
they  require  greater  attention  and  more  care  in  tlieir  general  alid 
particular  management,  they  employ  more  of  that  kind  Of  pH>- 
ductive  service  froiSi  whence  the  enterpriser's  iftCdlme^toceW». '  A 
cotton  spinner  who  uses  the  small  wheel,  &s'w'e  see^  itfittlatiiy  places 
in  Normandy,  scarcely  deserves  the  name  of  -enterprisfer,  whilst  ^ 


largf  «)Ao/mffe/Cottx>i^  ^a^ufactcny  is^aaQnterprise  of  magokude. . 
jf  Butftheouxat  important  effec^t.although  perhaps,  the  least  percetp- 
tible,  which  proceeds  from  the  employment  of  machinery  in  gen^l, 
^fiall  oiberexpeditiQi9sproc^S9eS|  i^the  increase  of  income  which 
results  from  them  toth^  consuwqF$  of  their  produ^tipns  ;  an  increase 
whicbi:pst8,;»otbiug  ,to  any  body>  and  o^  which  it  is  worth  while  to 
give  sa<ae  detail.  . 

If  whi^atwi^e^ pounded  in  our  days,  as  it  was  by  j^ieancients,  by 
the  strength  of  tbe.arm^  I  apprehend  it  would  ^ake,  twenty  men  to 
grind  as  qouch  flour  a$  one  pair  of  stones  in  a  mill  jcau  grind.  These 
tiweQty  men>4n.the  neighbourhood: of  p2^riS9  being  continually  em- 
'  ployed)  would  cost  40  francs  per  day,  at  300  days'  work  in  th^  year 
5ihey . 'Would  co^t.  per  year    •  ^  .fr.12,000 

.  ,.u  The  machine. and  the  stones  cost  suppose  20^000fr.   .    , 

.  J  t  ^  year's  interest  on  which  would.be        -        ,  -         1,000 
..  .;])(p  .eut^rpriser  would  probably  be  found 
,.  .:/  ..t»  undertake  si^ch   an  enterprise,  unless 

it  brought  him  in  yearly  about        -         -         -       » SjOOO 
.,.  Th«  €f)BX9  therefore,  of  the  flour  that  may  be 

:>  robt^in^d.froma  pair  of  stones  in  one  year  . 

•^  ..  uW0ul4»  by. this  means,  amount  to    about        fr.  16,00p 

IfkUef^-^^hMoii  a  miller,  now  a  days  can  hire  a 

/  ..,     ^iiidRfiiU.; for   .      -.        ^.       -         -         -  •       2,000 

•    j^.  tHe/jnaysJiisnwo  .,  ^,      -        -        -        -  -        1,000 

f-  V  ](  HVpqse  he  gains  for  hislabot;  and  abilities  -        3,000 

r^TbptP^me  quantity  of  flour  can  therefore  be  • — ?• 

>     i^^rgrq^^d^r  •.     ,.-        -        -.       -        -  fr-   6,000 

instead  of  16,000,  which  it  would  have  cost  if  we  still  followed  the 
-cu^twn, of  owe.  ancestors.  ., 

.  The  same  population  can  be  fed,  for  the  mill  doesnot  diminish 
the.  ^nantjty  .of  flour  ground:  the  profit  gained  in  society  serves 
Jto.,p;^yYfQpfresh  productions,  for  the  moment  the  6,000  francs  cost 
ofc.pforiuctiona»re,paid,^  profit  of  6,009  francs  is  gained ;  and  so- 
jciety  .^i^ys  this  e^^senti^l  advantage,  that  mankind  who  compose  it, 
.Ivjl^Uever  be  their  m^ans  of  existence  or  their  income^  whether  they 
liy/?  upon  th^irUborrtjieir  capital,  or  their  stock  of  land,  reduce  the 
pprjioiiof  t^beir^^tpences  destined,  to  the  payn^ent  of  t^ecost  of  the 
ftpurin.the  jBOportion  of  siacteen  to  six  or  five-eighths.  He  who  spent 
J^gbt  fraaw:s.aanu4ly  for  his  f^jod  would  only  spend  three,  which  is 
exactly.^qi^uLtQ^n^increase. of  income  ;  for  the  five  francs  saved  in 
l;hiB  artioi^, 9an.be  employed  m  any  other.  If  an  equal  improve- 
ment had,  taJc(Bn,pil?^ce  in  all  the  productions  in  which  we  emplogr 
our  incomes,  they  would  really  have  been  increased  five- eighths  ; 
and  a  man  who  gains  three  thousand  francs,  either  in  making  flour. 
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or  in  any  other  manner,  woaM  aetaally  bea&  nch  as  if  he  bad  ogjbt 
iiiousand  and  the  improred  method  bsui  not  been  discoveied. 

M.  Sismondi  has  not  paid  attention  to  thisy  when  he  wrote  die 
following  passage. 

<<  Every  time,  he  says/''  **  that  the  demand  for  oonsunqitkm  ex- 
ceeds the  n>eans  of  the  population  to  prodnoe,  every  new  discovery 
in  mechanism  or  the  arts  is  a  benefit  to  society,  because  it  gives  tfce 
means  of  satisfying  existing  wants.  Every  time,  on  the  contrary, 
that  the  production  is  fully  ade<]uate  to  the  consumption  every  such 
discovery  is  a  calamity,  because  it  only  adds  to  the  enjoyment  of 
consumers  by  satisfyiiig  them  at  a  cheaper  rate,  whilst  it  suppresses 
the  life  itself  of  the  producers.  It  would  be  odious  to  weigh  the 
advantage  of  a  cheap  rate  against  that  of  existence/' 

M.  Sismondi,  as  appears,  does  not  sufficiently  appreciate  the 
advantage  of  a  cheap  rate,  and  does  not  feel  that  by  giving  less  for 
one  article  we  can  aflFord  to  give  mor^e  for  another,  beginning  with 
the  most  indispensable.    .  ' 

Up  to  this  time  no  inconvenience  is  perceptible  in  the  invention 
of  flour  mills,  but  the  advantage  of  a  diminution  in  the  price  of 
the  production  is  very  visible,  which  is  equal  to  an  increase  of  in.- 
come  to  all  those  who  Use  them. 

But  this  increase  of  income  procured  for  the  consumers,  is  taken 
away  from  the  nineteen  unfortunate  men  whom  the  mill  has  thrown 
out  of  work.  This' I  deny.  The  nineteen  laborers  hav«  their  in- 
dustrious faculties  left,  with  the  same  strength,  the  same  capacities, 
the  same  means  of  labor  as  before.  The  mill  does  not  compel 
them  to  remain  unemployed,  hut  only  to  sedc  another  occupation, 
^any  circumstances  -occasion  a-  similar  inconvenioice  without 
carrying  with  them  the  same  remedy. 

A  fashion  out  of  use,  a  war  which  blocks  up  a  vent,acommeroe 
which  changes  its  course,  do  a  hundred  times  more  injury  to  the 
laboring  classes  than  any  new  invention  whatever. 

I  suppose  that  it  will  be  said  and  insisted  on,  that  the  nsneteeii 
Vacant  laborers,  supposing  even  they  immediately  find  cap]tal3  so 
*^ set' diem  to  work  at  a  fresh  business,  could  not  sell  their  produc- 
tion because  the  mass  of  production  of  society  would  be  tberdiy 
increased,  but  not  the  amount  of  their  income.  It  has  then  h&sa 
forgotten  that  the  incomes  of  society  are  increased  by  die  irevy 
fact  of  the  production  of  the  nineteen  new  laborers.  Hie  salary  ftr 
their  bbor  is  the  income  which  enables  them  to  acqtmie  die  produce 
t)f  their  labor,  or  to  exchange  it  against  any  other  equivsdent  pro* 
'duction :  this  is  sufficiently  established  in  my  jMreceding  letters. 

Nothing  therefore  remains,  strictly  speaking,  but  the  inoonve- 
>:mence  of  *being  obliged  to  change  the  occupation.  Now  the  progress 

'  New  Principles  of  Political  £coaom;.  Vul,  2,  .p4g^  317. 
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f  .w)¥cb««'Aiade  in  one  kind  in  particiilart  \%  beneficial  to  industry 
in  general.  The  increase  of  income^  which  results  to  society  from 
a  saving  in  expences,  is  carried  toMrards  other  articles.  A  single 
occupation  is  interdicted  to  nineteen  men  who,  till  then,  pounded 
grainy  a^id  »  hnndred  firesh  occupations,  or  a  hundred  extensions  of 

'  old  ociupalionsi  have  'been  opened  to  them.  I  deshre  no  other 
proof  of  ^  this  than' the  inci^ase  which  has  taken  place  in' the  labor 
4wdi  population,  in  ^very  phce  where  the  arts  have  been  improved. 
'Th^  constant  habit  we  ar^  in  of  seeing  the  productions  of  new  artd 
caused  nsi  to  disregard  them,  but  how  would  they*  strike  our  ances- 
tors^ ^f>they  could  again  come  amdngst  lis  !  Let  us  picture  to  out^ 
telv^  for  af  itiontent  some  of  the  moat  enlightened  aihongst  them, 
such  as  Pliny  or  Archimedes^  coming  to  walk  round  one  of  our  mo- 

«di?riiioitie8^i,they  would  fancy  themselves,  surrounded  by  miracles. 

:  The>AbtfO(iapce  of  our  crystals  and  glasses^  the  great  quantity  of  our 

,  I»^t  mirrors^  our*  docks,  batches,  embrdidery,  iron  bridges,  war* 
like  instruments!  and  ships,  would  astonish  them  beyond  all  concept 

.  'tjon.^  /And  if  they  weire  to  go  into  our  wovk»shops,  what  a  multipli^ 

•  city i  of  oiJGupations*  would  they  see  of  which  they  could  not  have 
thei7Sxnalle6t>collceptiDn^  Would  they  even  believe  that  -thirty 
thousand  men  were  nightly  employed  in  Europe  in  printing  newft- 
ipapersi  )iirhich<ars  sead^every  morning  over  the  breakfast-table  whilst 

ntakicig  teiyico&e^  jchdoolate,  or  other  food,  quite  as  new  tbthem 
as  th&<  p«ipeiB'.tb«m^lves  i  .  Do  lidt  let  us  doubt,  Sir,  that  if  the  arts 
^tiJlinipYOvo>asJfl3tteFmyself  they  will,  thatis^  that  they  will  pro* 

(  dpse  moiie  aft  less  expex»ee,  fresh  millions  of  men  in  the  course  of 
i^.few(ag0S  will<  produce  objects,  which  would  excite  in  our  minds, 

tHoaU  we.'See  themt  a  surprise  equal  to  that  which  the  great 

Archimedes  and  Pliny  would  experience  could  they  revisit  lis* 

Jt^et  us.  take  care,  we  who*  scribble  in  search  of  truth>  if  our  vrrit- 

'.i|igs  descend  tp>  posterity^  that  the  apprehension  with  Which 
tliose  improvements  inspire  us  (but  which  they  will  (hen  have  far 

r^HKpAtaed]  r  dp  taot  appear  ridioulous.    And  as  to  ^he  workikien 

«pf  yQ.Urcoual]vyi(iat  onoe  so  able  and  SQ-wretdbed,  our  descendants 

.OMy  well  look  lUpoo  them;asmen  who  t  were  compelled  to  get  their 
iryingi ,  by'danciog  ^cm  the  rope,  with  a  MT^ight  attached  tOi  their  feet. 

.  Xb^  jti  )iirill  ri^ad  in  Imtsxij,  4bat  im order  that  these  men  mi^t  con* 
4jaue  (their  dance,  rs^me.  fresh  plan  was.daily  suggested  totbipn^iii^ 

.dee^,.  eyer«y/|plan  axosf^t^he  very  one  which  would haine  been  effica^ 
f^fj^i^vvz*  tth^  pfitakingjQsflFthe.  w^ght :  <then  our  descendants  after 
haying.deiid^dusil4ght.v^ryiWQll  conclude  the  whole  by  pitying  ^u 
I  h;^ve4a]dj|t^(}a.,u^efid  jimpcovementimay.be  attended  with  tem- 
porary inconveoaenQe  ;*.>  fc^unal^Iy  those  inconvemences  which  are 
occasioned  Iw  expeditiaus  processef;,  are  mitigated  by  some  circum- 
stances Which  have  been  already  noticed,  and  by  others  of  which  no 
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mention  has  been  made.  It  hafs  been  said  (and  you  yourself^Sir,  look 
upon  this  circumstfdtK^e'^^' cabbie  o£  dv^tbal^ncing  tiie  inconveni- 
ence) that  the  low  prictf  Hirhi^h'resillts  from  an  ecd&omical  process 
favors  the  consumption  of  the  article  to  so  great  a  degree,  that  the 
same  production  employb  tAote  people  than  before; as  hafii^been  re- 
marked in  spinning  and  weaving  cotton.  I  shall  add  that,  as  machi- 
nery and  expeditious  means  increase,  it  will  be  more  difficult  to  dis- 
cover  fresh   ones,   particularly  in   an  establi^hM  art    iflK  ^^ich 
workmen  are  already  initiated.  The  most  simple  ms^hines^  a{^e%red 
first,  afterwards  came  the  mdre  complicated :  they  cost  more  to 
erect,  and  require  more  workmen  to  mantjcuvte  them,  which  part- 
ly recpmpenses  that  class  for  the  occupation  they  have  lo^  ht^  the 
adoption  of  the  new  prdcess.    The  complexity  and  costl^inesib^of  a 
machine   are  obstacle^'  to  its  too   jirompt   adoption.     The"  cl6&- 
shearing  machine  by  mdans  of  a  turning  moti6n,  cost  hi  thfeiotigin 
from  25  to  30  thousand  francs.     Many  manufacturers  cannot  in 
the  first  instance  lay  out  such   a  siim,  others  consider  and  ik'e'Consi- 
der  before  tltey  buy  it,  and  await  for  a  decided  proof  of  its  success. 
TThis  tardiness   in   the   introduction  of  neV  machines  iieartf  pre^ 
vents'all  the  inciinvetiiences  attending  them.  -t 

In  fact,  I  confess  tb  you,  that  in  practice  I  have  always  seen 
hew  rnachihes  occasion  more  fear  of  harm,  than  harm  itself.  As 
to  the  good,  it  is  sure  and  lasting. 

M.  de  Sismondi  opposes  a  fact  that  occuff ed,  in  which  a  hxm- 
dred  '  thousand  stocking-knitters  with  their  needles,  and  a  diou- 
sand  workmen  provided  with  frames,  each  manufactured  ttn 
thousand  pair  of  stockings.  The  result  was,  that  in  the  latter  case 
the  consumers  of  stockings  only  saved  50  centimes  pef  pair,  tlfld 
still  a  manufactory  which  used  to  employ  a  hundred  tho^and 
work-people,  now  only  employed  twelve  hutidred.  But  he  only 
conies  to  this  conclusion  by  suppositions  which  are' not  admis- 
sible. 

To  prove  that  consuniers  obtained  the  stockings  only  50  cbn- 
tifties  less,  he  supposes  that  the  cost  of  production  would  be,^'in 
the  first  case,  as  follows  t 

10  millions,  for  the  purchase  of  the  material. 
^  .  t ,     '-^40,^^1100$,  wages  to  a  hundred  thousand  worfc-pe^ple, 
'       ,    at  400  francs  each.  *  -\y 

Xoial  50  millions,  40  of  i«4iich  paid  to  the  work-people.    isH- 

•  '        i        4  .      .  '  '  .1''"*  ..'  ,' 

*  And  }n  the  second  case,'  he  supposes  the  cost  as  fc^ows : 
lb  milfldnsi  for  the  material. 


-  ' :' 


''  3(y  mitliotis^  for  irttetest  of  fixed  ciapit^l  aiutenleri^riMfe^s 
profits.  ♦  '  .   ^.     .  ./     ,  1^-,., 


iooi  ^'    . »i  /2  miUions^'fbr: intereat of  cirpulating  capital, 
-  :'  • '  -  S  miUionsj  for  repairs  and  new  machines. 

1  Bullion^  wages  of  1200  wprkmen. 

'    Tdtal  l?5  9uUion$5  of  \rbich   1  is  paid  to  the  workmen  in- 
t.^  stead  of  iO. 

I  Now  I  aee  thjlt  dbis  item  of  90  miHionsfor  interest  of  fixed 
'etpit^f^afidieli^QfprUfeE's  profit,  taken  on  the  supposition  of  an  en- 
tetprtfte^eapablefof  employing  twelve  htindred  work-people,  and  of 
7firidlng45  peprHcent.  on  their  capitals,  supposes  a  cajfHtal  of  two 
, Hundred  n^ltidns,  ti  supposition  ttuly  preposterous. 

One  Workman  cannot  work  at  two  frames  at  onee,  a  thousand 
^rorkmefif  would  therefore  require  a  thousand  frames  to  fee  em* 
'ployed,'  A  good  stocking-frame  costs  600  francs,  -consequently  the 
I  thousand  would  cost  six  hundred  thousand  francs;  add  to  this 
capital,  a  like  capital  for  the  other  utensils,  work.shops,  &c.  still 
ire -should  otely  have  occasion  for  a  capital  of  twelve  hundred 
thousand  frauds.  We  admit  that  the  interest  and  the  enter- 
priser's profit  on  the  capital  would  be  15  per  cent.,  which  is  very 
moderate,  for  a  current  business  which  produced  mor«  would 
A)on  by  competition  be  brought  to  this  rate.  Admitting  this,  we 
shall  find  for  the  interest  and  the  enterpriser's  profit,  180  thousand 
£ca[iics,  tfldteadof  30  millions  ! 

.  ')The  isatme  observation  applies  to  the  3  millions  for  expences  of 
ilceeping  and  repairing  tlie  machines ;  for  if,  instead  of  repairing  the 
framies,  new^  ones  wereboiaght  yearly,  stiU  they  would  only  cost 
"600  thousand  fraiKS. 

'    Nor  would  the  circulating  capital  cost  2  millions,  for  in  Mr. 

'JStsmomdi'^  hypothesASi  o£  what  does  it4:onsist  ? .  Of  the  raw  mate^ 

^riaj^  which  bs^quotes  at  10  millions,  and  wages,  which  he  calls  1 

million,  together  11  millions,  the  interest  of  which,  at  5  per  cent,  is 

<ft£0tihou54nd  imi^w*    S^W^  as  itl  this  business  tl^e^^rgduction.  may 

'b^CDtnpln/edt4K)d>4ald   within  6^months^  the  capital  paid  for,  by 

the   year,  may   be  turned  twice,  and  will. only  cost  each   time 

275  thousafld/frun^S)  Instead^of  ^millions. 

">  qAD-thefltf  exp«oce6  together  still  only  o^ke  12,Q55,p00  francs> 

instead  of  50  millions,  which    j^ockings.  kn^t   with  the   needle 

wouldfCost,  according  to  M.  Sismondi.     I  am  far  from  thinking 

that  the*  saving  Cj»u)d  be- so  great,  for  if  the  author  has  quoted  the 

capital  for  the  machines  too  nigh,  he  has  attributed  too  great  a  fa- 

eili^y  to  vthem^  in  -  supposing  that  by  their  means  twelve  bui^dred 

wprkmen  could  do  as  •  much  as;  a  hundred  thousand ;  t>ut'I.  say 

'  l4llU7f^t|ic&  saving  ia|thi$pr^duct^^^^  were  so  great,  th/^  low  price  of 

stockings  or  any  other  article  of  that  nature  would  so  favor  the 
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consumption,  that  instead  of  seeing  the  hundred  tbomand  work- 
people, as  is  supposed,  employed,  we  should  probably  see  the  num** 
ber  increase  to  two  hundred  thousand. 

And  if  the  consumption  of  this  article  in  particular,  diA  not 
admit  this,  excessive  multiplication  of  the  same  production,  the 
demand  would  increase  in  respect  to  maiiy  others ;  for  observe, 
that  after  the  introduction  of  machinery,  the  same  revenue  is  stiU 
found  in  society,  that  is,  the  same  number  of  workmen,  the  same 
amount  of  capital,  and  die  same  portion  of  land.  Now  if,  insteaul 
of  devoting  out  of  this  mass  of  revenue  50  millions  yearly  for 
stockings,  it  is  only  necessary,  in  consequence  of  the  frames,  to 
employ  12,  the  38  millions  remaining  niay  be  applied  to  other 
(consumptions^  if  not  to  the  extension  of  this. 

This  is  what  principles  teach,  and  ex][>erience  confirms.  The 
misery  suffered  by  the  population  of  England,  and  which  M.  Sis- 
mcHidi  deplores  with  a  truly  philanthropic  feeling*  arises  from  other 
causes,  principally  from  the  poor  laws,  and,  as  I  have  hinted,  from 
a  weight  of  taxation  which  makes  production  too  expensive ;  so 
much  so,  that  when  the  articles  are  finished,  a  great  part  of  the 
consumers  do  not  get  sufficient  to  obtain  them^  at  the. price  that  it 
obliged  to  be  asked  for  them. 


■Maii*ri«r> 


.      LETTER  THE  FIFTH. 

On  reading  your  Principles  of  PoUtieal  Economy j  the  first  ofc 
ject  which  struck  my  attention  was  that  great  evil  which  tormeiitl 
the  hutnan  race,  and  J)revents  them  from  living  on  their  productions* 
Although  in  the  order  of  ideas,  a  discussioti  oh  the  nattur^  <tf 
wealth  ought  to  precede  this,  in  order  to  assist  Ae  mind  in  com- 
prehending all  the  phenomena  which  relate  to  its  forrttttibft  aB^ 
distribution,  I  have  not  thought  it  right  to  give  it  the  ptefereiiCtf, 
as  it  appears  to  be  more  peculiarly  interesting  to  those  who  tM^ 
vate  the  science  of  political  economy,  without  any  View  of  calryit^ 
it  into  practice.  Still  I  cannot  lay  dbwn  my  peti  widldut  gifiHg 
you  my  opihioa  on  this  head.  I  have  your  own  saniction  wt  *• 
doing,  m  the^  ni^le  candor  with  which  you  invite  etery  discMi0|' 


Aaf  m^j  tend  to  ^igbten  the  pablic.  «« It  is  to  be  desired/'  you 
9^j,  (psge  4)  <<  that  those  who  are  looked  upoii  by  the  public  to  be 
competent  judges  should  agree  upon  the  principal  points*''  They 
cannot  be  made  toot;lear. 

Tou  complain  of  the  definition  which  Lord  Lauderdale  gives  of 
Wfilth,  when  he  says  that  <<  it  is  every  thing  man  can  desire^  that 
can  be  useful  or  agreeable  to  IjAm,^*  as  being  too  vague,  and  I  think 
f  ou  ai^e  very  right.  I  am  seeking  the  de^nition  which  you  think 
9Ught  to  be  substituted  for  this,  and  I  find  that  you  give  the  term 
^oKahi  to  <'  all  material  objects  that  are  necessary,  useful,  or  agreea* 
ble  to  man"  (page  2i.)  The  only  diffierence  I  see  between  these 
two  definitions  consists  in  the  wora  vmterialf  which  you  add  to  that 
of  my  Lofd  Lauderdale,  and  I  must  confess  that  this  word  appears 
to  me  to  be  contrary  to  the  truth. 

You  will  anticipate  my  reasons.  The  great  discovery  of  poliif 
tical  economy,  and  what  will  render  it  everlastingly  precious,  is 
the  having  shown  that  every  thing  may  be  converted  into  wealth* 
From  that  time  nun  has  been  made  capable  of  knowing  what  it  is 
aeoesaavy  for  him  to  do,  to  attain  these  happy  means  of  siatisfying 
hi^  desires*  But  as  I  have  formerly  had  occasion  to  observe,  it  is 
beyond  the  power  of  man  to  add  a  single  atom  to  the  mass  of  mac« 
ter,  of  which  the  world  is  composed.  If  he  creates  wealth,  wealth 
is  not  nutter ;  there  b  no  medium.  By  means  of  his  capital  and  his 
land,  man  can  only  change  the  combination  of  matter,  to  confer, 
utility  upon  it,  but  utility  is  an  immaterial  quality. 

This  is  not  all.  Sir  $  I  fear  your  definition  does  not  contain  the 
essential  character  of  wealth.  Allow  me  to  give  a  few  explana* 
tions  in  support  of  my  idea. 

J^m  Smith  and  all  the  world  have  observed,  that  a  glass  of 
water,  which  is  a  very  precious  thing  when  we  are  thirsty,  was  not 
wealth.  It  is  however  a  material  object,  it  is  either  necessary, 
useful^,  or  agreeable  to  man.  It  fulfils  all  the  conditions  of  your' 
definition,  and  it  is  not  wealth.  At  least  not  that  wealth  which  is 
ike  subject  of  our  study,  and  that  of  your  book.  What  is  wanting 
to  make  it  so  ?   possessing  value. 

Them  are  things  indeed  which  are  natural  wealth,  very  preci* 
one  la  man,  hut  which  are  not  of  that  kind  about  which  political 
eoonomy  can  be  employed.  Can  it  increase  them  i  Can  it  con-« 
sume  them  i  No,  they  are  subject  to  other  laws.  A  glass  of 
wiater  is  ^nder  the  gpvemment  of  natural  law.  The  attachmeqt 
9f -our  friends,  and  our  reputation  in  the  worldj  depend  upon  the 
moral  law,  and  not  on  that  of  political  economy.  What  then  is 
wealth,  the  main  spring  of  this  science  ?  that  which  is  susceptible 
of  creation  and  destruction,  of  m&re  and  of  le89 ;  and  this  more^  this 
fesi,  what  is  it  again  ?  value. 
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You  yourself.  Sir,  are  obligied  to  confess  it  in  many  places.  Toil 
'%ay  (page  ^40,)  « It  appears  therefore,  that  the  wealth  of  a  natiort 
depends  partly.on  the  quantity' of  production  obtained  by  its  laboti 
(it  depends  on  this  altogether,)  and  partly  on  the  adaptation  of  thitf 
labor  to  the  wants  and  means  of  the  population,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  value  to  its  productions.'V  Aiid  in  the  following  page,  you  are 
still  more  positive.  After  having  gone  further  into  the  question^ 
you  admit  that,  <<  it  is  evident  that  in  the  present  state  of  things,  the 
value  of  conunodities  may  be  considered  as  the  only  cause  of  the 
existence  of  wealth.''  How  can  it  be  then,  that  so  essential  an  in* 
gredient  as  value,  is  wanting  to  your  definition'  ? 

But  that  is  not  sufficient :  we  should  know  but  very  iiihperfectly 
the  nature  of  wealth,  if  we  were  not  well  to  define  this  word  vtiluem 
In  order  to  possess  great  wealth,  is  it  enough  that  we  value  our  pos^ 
sessions  very  high  ?  If  I  have  built  a  house  which  I  find  deHght- 
ful,  and  think  it  right  to  estimate  it  at  a  hundred  thousand  frafxC9« 
am  I  really  worth  a  hundred  thousand  francs  on  account  of  tht$ 
house  ?  We  receive  a  present  from  a  person  who  is  dear  to  us^ 
which  is  inestimable  in  our  eyes — does  it  follow  that  that  mak^ 
us  immensely  rich  ?  you  cannot  think  so.  In  order  for  a  valued 
to  be  riches,  it  must  be  an  admitted  value,  not  by  the  possessor^ 
but  by  another  person.  Now  what  irresistible  proof  can  be  givenj 
that  a  value  is  admitted,  if  not,  that  in  order  to  have  it,  other 
persons  consent  to  give  in  exchange  a  certain  quantity  of  other 
things,  which  are  valuable. 

Notwithstanding  I  may  have  estimated  my  house  at  a  hundred 
thousand  francs,  what  shall  I  have  made  of  it,  if  I  can  find  ao 
one  who  will  give  me  more  than  fifty  thousand  of  those  pieceb 
which  we  call  francs.  It  is  in  fact  worth  no  more  than  fiftv  thou- 
sand, it  makes  me  worth  i\o  more  than  fifty  thousand,  or  whatever 
may  be  bought  for  fifty  thousand  francs. 

Thus  Adam  Smithy*  immediately  after  having  observed  that  there 
are  two  sorts  of  values,  one  value  in  use,  the  other  value  in  ed- 
change f  completely  abandons  the  first,  and  entirely  occupies  himseS 
all  the  way  through  his  book  with  exchangeable  value  only.  Tius 
IS  what  you  yourself  have  done.  Sir  ;^  what  Mr.  Ricardo  has 
done;  what  I  have  done ;  what  we  have  all  done :  for  this  reason^ 
that  diere  is  no  other  value  in  political  economy  than  that  which 
alone  is  subject  to  fixed  laws ;  that  that  alone  forms,  distributes,  and 
destroys  itself  conformably  to  invariable  rules,  which  may  become 
the  subject  of  a  scientific  study.     By  a  necessary  consequence, 

*  Book  1.  Chap.  4.  *  "  It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  value  of  cotOLmo- 
dities,  that  is,  the  sacrifice  inlahor  or  in  any  other  article  which  persods'  con- 
sent to  make  to  obtain  them  in  exchange/'  &c.  Malthus'  Principles  of  Po- 
litical Economy,  page  34  i .  English  Edition. 
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U)e  price  of  each  article  being  its  exchangeable  value  in  money^ 
tjiere  are 410  other  than  current  prices  in  political  economy.  "What 
jSfw/^A  calls  natural  f  rices  have  nothing  more  natural  in  them,  than 
all  the  rest.  It  is  the  cost  of  production,  the  price  current  of 
productive  services. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  deny  that  you  have  in  Mr.  Ricardo  a  pow- 
erful andrespectable  auxiliary.  He  was  agaii^st  you  in  the  question 
6f  Vent,  he  contends  with  you  on  the  question  of  Value,  but  not- 
withstanding niy  connexion  with  him,  and  the  mutttar  esteem  we 
entertain  for  each  other,  I  have  not  hesitated  to  combat  hife  opinions.' 
Our  first  inclination  for  each  other,  and  I  am  bold  to  ^ajr  yours  and 
^il]|e.alsO|  was  it  not  for  the  sake  of  the  public  good  and  of  truth  i 

These  are  Mr.  Ricardo*s  words  :  "  Value  is  essentially  different 
from  wealth,  for  value  does  not  depend  upon  the  abundance  (of  the 
&u)gs  necessary  or  agreeabl,e,)but  on  the  difficulty  or  facility  of  their 
production.  The  manufactural  labor  of  a  million  of  persons  will 
^ways  produce  the  same  value,  but  Hot  always  the  same  wealth. 
By  more  perfect  machines,  a  more  practised  ability,  a  better  divided 
labor,  the  opening  of  fresh  markets  giving  rise  to  more  advantaj^eous 
exchanges,  a  million  persons  may  produce  double  and  treble  the 
<|uantityof  n^c^^^aryoragr^^a&Z^  ^//igf^,  than  they  fcould  produce 
iji^  another  social  situation,  and  still  they  would  add  nothing  to  the 
tot^l  valu^p,"* 

.,. jUii^  af-gument,  founded  on  uncontested  facts,  appears  perfectly 
to  agree  witli  the  opinion  you  maintain.  The  question  is,  how  these 
facts'  strengthen  instead  of  weaken  the  doctrine  of  value,  the 
jdoc trine  ymich  establishes,  that  wealth  consists  in  the  value  of 
the  things  we  possess  \  confining  this  word  value  to- the  only  ad- 
mitted and  exchangeable  value. 

^  In  fact  what  is  value,  but  that  quality  susceptible  of  appreciation, 
susceptible  oi  more  or  less,  which  is  inherent  in  the  things  we  possess. 
Jt  is  the  quality  which  enables  us  to  obtain  the'things  we  want,  in  ex- 
change for  the  things  we  have.  This  value  is  the  greater,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  which  the  thing  we  have  can  obtain  of  that 
,Ve.want  j  for  instance,  virhen  I  have  occasion  to  change  my  horse 
for  wheat,  if  nay  horse- is  worth  six  hundred  francs,  I  shall  receive 
Rouble  the  quantity  of  bushels  of  wheat  than  if  he  were  worth  only 
iliree  hundred  francs,  and  at  the  same  time  that  part  of  my  wealth 
would  be  double.  And  as  the  same  reasoning  may  be  generally  ap- 
plied to  all  I  possess,  it  follows  that  our  wealth  depends  on  the  value 

i  See  the  notes  added  by  me  to  the  French  Translation  by  M.  C<msianc€, 
pf  ^r.  J^icardo's  Frindplet  qf  Political  Economy. 

*  Jllr.jRicarc^o'i  Principles  of  Political  £conoi1ny,2d  English  Edition,  Chap. 

go.        '    '      ■    "      '  .....  ■,..      .' 
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of  tbe  things  we  possess.  Hiis  is  a  consequence  that  tie  oine  can 
reasonably  refuse  to  admit. 

Tou  cannot  on  your  part  deny,  says  Mr.  RIcardo  to  me,  that- 
we  are  not  richer^  when  we  have  more  of  the  necessary  or  agreettr' 
ble  things  to  consume, .  whatever  may  be  their  value  in  another' 
sense.  This  in  fact  I  admit,  but  is  it  not  to  have  more  things  to 
<!onsume,  having  the  power  to  acquire  "diem  in  greater  quantity  ? 
To  possess  Qiore  wealth  is  to  have  in  our  hands  wherewith  to  buy 
a  larger  quantity  of  useful  things,  a  gr^er  quantity  of  utility, 
in  extending  this  compression  to  every  thing  that  is  necessary  or 
agreeable  to  us.  Now  there  is  nothing  in  this  proposition,  which  is 
contrary  to  what  is  true  in  the  definition  which  Mr.  Ricardo  and 
yourself  give  of  wealth.  You  say  that  wealth  isin^the  quantity  of 
necessary,  or  agreeable  things  w«  possess.  I  say  so  too,  but  as 
these  words,  qtiantity  of  necessaty  or  agreeable  things^  have  a 
▼ague  and  arbitrary  meaning,  which  cannot  be  admitted  in  a  good 
definition,  I  define  them  by  their  exchangeable  value ;  dien  the 
limitation  of  the  idea  of  utility  is  liie  being  equal  to  any  other 
utility^  which  other  persons  consent  to  give  in  exchange  for 
diat  you  possess  \  from  that  time  there  is  equaiionj  one  vakie  canr 
be  compared  wit}i  another  by  the  means  of  a  third.  A  s^ck  of 
wheat  is  a  riches  equal  to  a  ^piece  of  doth,  when  one  can  be  ex^ 
changed  against  the  other  for  an  equal  number  of  crovms.  This 
wiU  serve  as  a  basis  for  comparisons,  will  admit  of  measuring  an 
augmentation,  or  a  diminution — in  a  word,  this  is  the  basis  of  % 
science.  Without  this,  political  economy  does  not  exist.  It  i^ 
this  consideration  alone  which  has  brought  it  to  Kght :  .it  is  so  es- 
sential, that  you  involuntarily  do  it  homagCj  and  therein  no  one  of 
your  arguments  in  which  it  is  not  either  expressed  or  understood  • 
Otherwise,  ydu  would  have  caused  liie  science  to  recede,  instead  of 
enriching   it  witfi  fresh  Jtruj:hs. 

At  the  same  time  diat  ypur  and  (Mr.  Kcardds  delnttion  fa3s  i|i 
precision,  it  fails  also  in  extent*  It  does  pot  epabrace  the  whole  of 
what  our  wealth  is  composed  of.  What !  our  wealth  confined  to 
material  objects  either  nepessary  or  agree^Ud  And  ourtadents  i 
What  then  do  you  take  thpse  for  ?  Are  th^y  not  productive  funds  ? 
Dp  we  not  dernre  income  from  then^  ?  greater  or  1es$  inpomes,  the 
same  as  we  derive  a  greater  income  from  an  acre  of  good  lapdlhan 
from  an  acre^f  bramUes  ?  I  know  some  piever  artists,  who  have  iio 
other  income  than  what  diey  derive  from  their  talents,  and  who 
are  opulent:  according  to  your  idea  they  would  be  no  richer  than 
a«*r«  dauber.        /      '^  / 

Tou  cannot  deny  it^  diat  every  thing  that  has  an  eir^tangeable 
talue  makes  part  of  our  riches.  They  are  essenti^y  compos^ 
of  the  productive  funds  we  possess.    These  funds  are  either  land^ 
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capital,  or  personal  fjaculties.  Of  these  funds  some  are  alienable, 
as  land ;  others  are  alienable  and  consumable,  as  capital )  others 
inalienable,  and  yet  consumable,  as  talents,  which  perish  with  their 
possessor..  From  these  funds  proceed  all  the  revenues  which  keep 
society  alive,  and  what  appears  paradoxical,  although  perfectly 
true,  all  these  revenues  are  immaterial,  since  they  are  derived  from 
an  immaterial  quality  which  is  utility.  The  different  utilities  pro- 
duced by  our  productive  funds  are  compared  with  each  other 
by  their  value,  which  I  have  no  occasion  to  call  exchangeable^^ 
because  in  political  economy  I  recognize  no  other  than  exchange- 
able. 

As  to  the  difficulty  Mr.  Ricardo  makes,  when  he  says  that,  by 
better  understood  processes,  a  thousand  persons  may  produce  twice 
and  three  times  as  much  wealth  without  producing  more  value,  this 
is  no  difficulty,  when  we  consider,  (as  we  ought,)  production  as  an 
exchange,  in  which  the  productive  services  of  our  labor,  our  land, 
and  capital  are  given  in  order  to  obtain  productions.  By  means  of 
these  productive  services,  we  acquire  all  the  productions  that  are 
in  the  world,  and  this  by  the  bye  is  what  gives  value  to  produc- 
tions ;  for,  after  having  obtained  them  by  giving  value  for  them,  we 
cannot  give  them  away  for  nothing.  Now  since  pur  first  property 
is  the  productive  funds  we  possess,  our  first  revenue  the  produc- 
tive services  which  proceed  from  them,  we  are  richer  in  propor- 
tion as  our  productive  services  are  more  valuable,  as.  they  obtain 
in  the  exchange  called  production^  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of 
useful  things.  And  at  the  same  time,  as  a  greater  quantity  of 
use/id  things  and  their  lawprice^  are  perfectly  synonimous  expres- 
sions, the  producers  are  rich,  when  productions  are  more  abun« 
dant  and  cheaper.  I  say  producers  in  general,  because  competition 
compels  them  to  give  their  productions  for  what  they  cost  them ; 
so  that  when  producers  of  wheat  or  cloth  succeed  by  help  of  the  . 
same  productive  services  in  producing  a  double  quantity  of  wheat, 
or  cloth,  all  the  other  producers  can  purchase  a  double  quantity  of 
wheat  or  cloth  with  a  like  quantity  of  productive  services,  or  what 
is  the  same  thing,  with  the  produce  they  derive  from  them. 

Such,  Sir,  is  the  well-connected  doctrine,  without  which  I  de- 
clare it  to  be  imposssble  to  explain  the  greatest  difficulties  of  politi- 
cal economy,  and  particularly  how  a  nation  can  be  richer,  when  its 
productions  diminish  in  value,  although  riches  are  value.  You  see 
that  I  am  not  afraid  to  reduce  my  pretended  paradoxes  tp  their  sim- 
ple expression.  I  strip  them  naked,  and  trust  them  to  your  equity, 
to  that  of  Mr.  Ricardo,  and  to  the  good  sense  of  the  public.  But 
at  the  same  time  reserving  to  myself  the  right  of  explaining  them, 
if  they  are  ill  understood,  and  of  defending  them  boldly  if  unjustly 
attacked. 
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MARRIAGE  AND  DIVORCE 


It  appearing  somewhat  extraordinarjr^  that  at  this  period  there 
should  exis(  a  differei)ce  of  opinion  in  the  Bench  of  Bishops  in 
the  construction  of  the  language  of  our  Saviour  on  the  subject  of 
Divorce  i  and  still  more  extraordinary,  that  the  head  of  the  Church 
should  declare  an  opinion  in  direct  opposition  to  its  doctrine  on 
the^  subject  expressed  in  her  Liturgy,  in  terms  admitting   of  no 
qualification, — the  following  view  of  the  state  of  the    question 
has  resulted  from  such  consideration,  as   I  have  been  able  to  give 
to  the  passages  of  scripture  which  relate  to  it. 
^    The  institution  of  Marriage  was  ordained  by  God  onliis crea- 
tion of  woman.     A9  it  was  to  lay  the  foundation  of  human  society, 
its  nature  was  defined  by  a  figure  of  more  forcible  impression 
than  it  was  in  the  power  x)f  language  to  create:  it   is  descriptive 
of  an  union  between  two  persons,  which  nothing  but  the  fact  of 
the  extraction  and  formation  of  the  substance  pf  the  body  of  the 
woman  and  of  that  of  the  man,  could  have  rendered  conceivable  i 
such  an  union  it  was  a  natural  impossibility  to  dissolve ;  it  was  out 
of  the  power  of  Eve  to  cease  to  be  bone  of  her  husband^s  bone,  or 
flesh  of   his  fleshy    and  the  creator  declared  his  will,   that  a 
similar  union  should  exist  in  the  marriages  of  their  descendants  : 
it  is  that  of  two  parts  of  one  whole,  or  one  soul  in  two  bodies. 

The  following  are  the  passages  referred  to : 

Gen*  i.  26.  And  God  said,  let  us  make  man  in  our  image, 
after  our  likeness  :  and  let  them  haye  dominion,  &c* 

27.  So  God  created  man  in  his  own  image,   in  the  image  of 
God  created  he  him  :  male  and  female  created  he  them. 

28.  And  God  blessed  th^«|,  w^  Qpd  said  unto  them,  be  fruit- 
ful and  multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth,  and  subdue  it. 

Gen.  ii.  18.  And  the  Lord  God  said.  It  is  not  good  that  the  man 
should  be  alone,  I  will  make  hiq|,si9  help  meet  for  him. 
SL  And  the  Lord  God  caused  a  deep  sleep  to  fall  upon  Adam> 
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and  he  sle^t :  and  he  look  out  one  of  hU  ribs^  aild  closed  uf  die 
flesh  instead  thereof. 

32«  And  the  rib^  whidi  the  Lord  God  had  taken  J^om  tnan 
made  he  a  woman^  and  brought  her  unto  the  man. 

2S.  And  Adam  saidf  this  is  now  bone  of  my  bones,  and  flesh 
of  toy  flesh :  she  shall  be  called  woman^  biecausq  she  was  taken 
out  of  man. 

S4«  Therefore  shall  a  man  leave  his  father  and  his  mother^  and 
shall  cleave  unto  his  wife^  and  they  shall  be  one  flesh. 

Chaj^*  v<  L  7his  is  the  book  of  the  generations  of  Adam.  In 
the  day  that  God  created  man,  in  the  likeness  of  God  made  he  him. 

9.  Male  and  female  created  he  them,  and  blessed  them,  and 
called  their  name  Adam  in  the  day  when  they  were  created. 

The  words  of  the  24th  v.  of  the  2nd  chap.,  viz.  Therefore  shall 
»  man  leave  his  father  and  his  mother,  8cc4  appear  at  first  sight  to 
have  been  a  prophetic  observation  of  Adam,  or  the  observation  of 
the  sacred  writer  Moses }  but  our  Saviour  (as  appears  hereaifter) 
declares  them  to  have  been  the  words  of  God  himself,  promulgat- 
ing the  law  of  marriage,  and  defining  its  indissoluble  obligation. 

Thua  construed,  tbey  were  evidently  designed  for  the  govern* 
msntclf  and  addressed  to,  the  unborn  posterity  of  Adamexclu>» 
sively,  aince  he,  having  no  father  or  mother^  could  not  be  within 
die  pale  itf  them  i  as  to  Adam  and  Eve  they  were  unnecessary,  aa 
well  aa  inapplicabk,  by  reason  of  the  natural  impossibilitVLof  the  dis* 
SoluCioB  of  thdr  union,  before  noticed ;  and  that  it  was  tne  unequi- 
voeal  tneamng  of  the  law,  that  the  marriages  of  their  descendaiata 
diOUldbeequsuly  indissoluble,  could  not  admit  of  doubt  or  ques^ 
tio^  even  if^our  Saviour  had  not  fixed  that  interpretation  upon  them. 

Thus  then  stood  the  law  of  marriage^  from  the  creation  to  the 
proiiiulgatioii  of  die  Mosaic  taw. 

The  nrst  notice  of  marriages  among  the  descendants  of  Adam,  is 
in  the  6th  ch.  of  Genesis,  where,  after  noticing  thai;  men  began  to 
multiply  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  that  daughters  were  bom 
unto  them,  it  is  said,  verse  2nd,  That  the  sons  of  God  saw  the 
daughters  of  men  that  they  were  fair,  and  they  took  them  wives  of 
all  which  diey  choti. 

V.  4.  There  were  Giants  in  the  earth  in  those  days,  and  also  after 
that,  when  the  sons  of  God  eame  in  unto  the  daughters  of  men,  and 
they  bare  chUdren  unto  them  i  the  same  becaii;ie  mighty  men  which 
weia  of  old,  men  of  renown. 

It  doca  not  a^peav  that  there  was  any  marriage»rite,  or  ceremony^ 
but  that  the  choice  and  conu^  together,  or  coming  in^  of  the  men 
to  the  wome%  constituted  the  union,  and  designated  the  partief  to 
be  man  and  wife.    From  the  6th  and  7th  chapters  it  appears,  thai 
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Koah  and  lii$  three  scfns  had  wires^  aild  that  they  had  eiach  tttx 
wife  only. 

In  how  inviolable  a  light  the  marriage-union  Was  continued*  td 
be  held  in  the  days  of  Abraham  appears  from  the  expostulation' of 
Pharaoh  with  him  upon  die  discovery  that  Sarah  was  his  wife: 
What  is  this,  that  thou  hast  done  unto  me?  Why  didst  thou 
not  tell  me  that  she  was  thy  wife  ?  Why  saidst  thou,  she  is  my 
sister  ?  so  I  might  have  taken  her  to  me  tb  wife  :  now  therefore^ 
behold  thy  wife,  take  her  and  go  thy  way.'  - 

It  appears  by  the  Mosaic  history,  that  Adam  while  in  Paradise 
was  subjected  to  no  other  law  or  control  from  witbouf^  except  die 
restraint  from  tasting  the  forbidden  fruit  The  only  other  cofii- 
mand  given  him  and  his  wife,  was  that,  to  increase  and  multiply 
and  replenish  the  earth,  which  must  be  considered  in  the  light  of -a 
gift,  or  blessing,  and  not  the  injunction  of  a  Daty.  In  facftbice 
was  no  call  for  any  code  of  laws,  or  rule  of  action,  sii^e  in  that 
state  Adam  had  no  duty  to  perform,  but  that  of  gratitude  to  his  God, 
and  love  to  his  other  self,  his  wife.  It  does  not  appear  that  after 
his  expulsion  from  Paradise,  any  rule  of  acticMi  was  presoribed*  to 
him ;  the  only  law  laid  upon  him  was  that' of  the  necessity  of  labor 
for  his  subsistence.  The  duty  of  mah  to  his  neighbour  was  uiduMiiMiy 
for  he  had  no  neighbour;  nor  does^it  appear  that  after  his  children 
liad  come  into  being»  and  population  had  commenced j  aiiy  code  of 
tews  was  revealed  for  their  Government.  The  first  wicked  ^  act 
we  read  of,  viz.  the  murder  of  Abel  by  Cain,  was  an  undefined 
offence :  it  called  down  the  visitation  of  the  deity,  not  by  the 
jpunishment  of  death,  but  by  the  stamp  of  a  mark  or  stigma,  which 
should  render  him  odious  to  his  fellow-creatures,  and  a  li^'i^ 
monument  of  God's  displeasure.  There  was  no  previous  expr^ess 
law  prohibiting  murder,  which  Cain  was  guilty  of  infringing. 
The  act  itself,  being  destructive  of  God's  handy-work,  bespoke  its 
own  wickedness  and  impiety,  as  well  as  the  evil  nature  of  the 
passion  which  gave  rise  to  it. 

Mankind  seem  to  have  been  left  to  the  guidance  of  their  own 
reason,  with  which  God  had  endued  them.  How  imperfect  a  guide 
;it  proved  was  evidenced  by  the  result.  Man* became  more  fero- 
cious than  the  beasts  of  prey.  The  evil  passions  eventually  so 
gained  the  ascendant,  that  the  earth  became  one  scene  of  violence, 
and  every  species  of  wickedness,  and  "every  imagination  of  the 
thoughts  of  his  heart  was  only  evil  continually,"  ^  till  at  length  they 
became  ripe  for  total  destruction,  being  wholly  incorrigible.  But 
God  saW  fit  to  preserve  one  family,  through  whom  the  earth  might 
be  repeopled  with  a  less  vicious  race  for  the  accomplishment  of 
his  original  xlesign. 

From  the   circumstance  of  Noah  and  his  sons  having  wives, 

>  Gen.  xii.  18,  19.  *  Geo.  vi.  5. 
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S^dh  one  only)  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  procreation  had,  till  the 
ood,  been  carried  on  through  marriage.  Although  there  can  be 
iittle  doubt  that  fornication  and  adultery  were  among  the  vices  then 
predominant!  no  mention  is  made  of  them* 

It  is  singular  that  the  first  recorded  instance  of  prostitution  is 
that  in  the  family  of  Lot.  He  made  a  voluntary  offer  of  his  two 
daughters  to  the  Sodomites,  as  the  price  of  protection  of  his  guests 
from  a  more  hideous  attempt;  and  those  daughters  afterwards  com-  ^ 
mitted  incest  with  that  very  father,  who  had  made  the  offer  of  them> 
under  the  pretext  of  procuring  seed  from  him,  because  there  were 
no  husbands  to  befound  for  them:  and  two  idolatrous  nations  sprung 
from  those  illicit  connections.  It  is  to  be  conjectured  that  such 
vicious  practices  were  to  be  ascribed  to  their  past  residence  in,  that 
seat  of  wickedness,  Sodom.  This  is  the  first  instance  of  fornication 
expressly  recorded,  and  it  is  not  a  little  surprising  that  it  shoidd 
kappen  in  the  family  rescued  from  the  destruction  of  a  city  devoted 
for  its  crimes. 

In  the  story-  of  Abimelech  the  sanctity  in  which  marriage  was 
held,  is  again  visible.  Although  Abram  sent  away  his  secondary 
wifd  Hagar,  to  appease  Sarah,  he  still  considered  her  to  remain  his 
wife.  It  was  again  apparent  in  the  abhorrence  in  which  the  violation 
ef  the  chastity  of  Dinah  by  the  son  of  Hamor,  was  held,  andthe 
violence,  of  dbe  resentment  it  excited :  but  it  also  appears  by  the 
answer  of  Jacob's  sons  to  his  expostulation,^  that  there  were  then 
harlots.  , 

*  The  next  offence  of  this  nature  recorded,  is  the  sin  of  Reuben 
in  lying  with  his  father's  concubine,  for  which  his  tribe  was- de* 
graded,  and  the  sceptre  which  would  otherwise  have  belonged  to  him 
as  the  first-born,  was  by  his  father's  sentence  transferred  to  his 
younger  brother,  Judah.  This  is  the  first  act  of  the  nature  of 
adultery  that  is  recorded,  though  pex'haps,<  being  committed  with  a 
concubine  only,  it  did  not  amount  to  the  crime  of  adultery  ;  still, 
however,  Jacob  calls  it  a  defilement  of  his  bed,  and  testifies  his 
indignation  at  it,  in  the  punishment  by  which  the  memory  of  it 
was  to  be  perpetuated. 

The  next  transaction  related  by  Moses,  indicative  of  the 
manners  of  the  time,  in  reference  to  marriage  and  prostitution,  is 
the  narrative  of  the  trick  played  by  Tamar  upon  Judah ;  it  pjxxyies 
that  there  were  then  common  professed  harlots  by  the  road*sIdes ; 
that  the  sons  of  Jacob,  the  Patriarchs,  were  so  licentious  as  to  make 
use  of  them  ^  but  on  the  -other  hand  that  whoredom,  even,  by  a 
widow,  was  held  to  be  such  a  crime  as  to  be  punishable  by. burning 
to  death,  and  that  a  father-in-law  had  the  right  or  power  to  in- 
dict it:  ^   on  its  being  reported  to  Judah,  that  T]amar  had/played 

f  Geo.  ixxiv.  31.  *  Gen.'xxxviii.  24. 


the  Wlot^  and  wm  with  ehild  by  who|edom»  he  ssud^  Bring  her 
forth,  and  lethor  be  burnt* 

.  The  fir^t  direct  notice  qf  the  light  in  which  the  crime  of  adul- 
tery was  held  at  that  period,  was .  in  ^  case  of  the  temptation  of 
Joeephi  ia  hie  exclamation.  How  can  I  do  this  great  wickedness 
aad  sin  against  God  ? 

It  does  not  appear  whether  it  was  a  capital  crime,  punishable 
bjr  death,  by  the  law  of  Egypt  \  but,  that  it  was  the  subject  of  some 
jstnrt  of  punishment,  is  clear  from  Joseph's  ccfounitment  to  prison  oa 
the  chsurge  of  it. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  first  appearance  of  the  word  adultery, 
ia  the  scriptures,  is  in  the  decalogue*    The  use  of  a  single  w^rd, 
desighatkig  a  crime  of  such  a  nature,  proves  beyond  all  doubt,  that 
it  was  too  well  known  to  need  any  other  description  or  defini- 
tion :  it  must  therefore  have  been  prevalent,  and  held  as  a  crime  of 
deep  dye  (like  murder)  for  ages,  though  no  ^tice  happens  to  be 
taken  of  it  in  the  sacred  history.     As  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  specifically  and  expressly  forbidden  by  any  divine  law  pro- 
mulgated to  Adam  or  Noah>  or  their  inunediate  descendants,  ite 
denonuaation  must  have  arisen  from  the  common  consent  of  man- 
kind, to  condemn  and  punish  it  as  an  heinous  public  crime,  as 
well  as  private  injury }  and  from  that  general  sense,  the  habit  of 
denoting  the  crime  by  a  single  word,  in  like  manner  as  murdef, 
theft,  and  other  notorious  crimes,  mus^t  have  grown  into  suoh 
general  use,    as  to  be  adopted  in  a  law    without    explanation* 
Accordingly  when  the  htw  was  pronounced  from  mount  Sinai, 
it  was  fuUy  understood*    The  crime  niust  have  been  prevalent 
to  call  for  a  divine  law  to  repress  its  practice  among  God's  cho- 
sen people,  to  whom  that  law  was  confined.    Other  nations  were 
left  to  their  own  laws  and  usages  respecting  it.    By  other  lawa 
pronounced  by  Moses,  both  parties  to  the .  crime  of  Adulterv, 
weic   to  be  punished  by  death.'    Even  fornication  with  a  maid 
beitrothed  was  also  a  capital  offence  in  both  parties,  and  sp  strcwg" 
ly  mA  the  purity  of  die  female  sex  guarded,  that  a  man  having 
commerce    with  a  maiden^  was  obliged  to  take  her  for  his  wife.* 
Such    and  so  strongly    guarded  w^s   the    marriage-bond    and 
bed;   and  under  the  law,  promulgated  to  Adafn,  it  continued 
of  ittdtsspluble  obligation  upon  all  his  descendants  ;  but  such 
were  the  corrupt  habits  of  the  nationsi  with  which  the  Isra^ 
efites    had  grown  up,  and  were  afterwards    surrounded,    that 
husbands  made  no  scruple  in  putting  away  their  Mrives  for  vari^ 
OU8  causes,  <xt  under  difierent  pretexts,  by  what  was  called  a  bill 
c^.  Divorce.    The  Jews  were  so  irresistibly  addict^  tQ  this  prac- 
liicei,  that  Moses,  from  the  impracticability  of  jibolisbi^g  it  akoge* 

^Lev.  xviii.  130;  xx.  10,       ^Deut.  xxii.98.  5ee  also  v.  19^.14;  &€.  with 
what  severity  the  marrriage-bcd  was  guarded. 
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Aeo  judg^  k  eipedient  not  wholfy  tt>  disallow  it  :*  <<WIIen  a 
iQfkn  hath  taken  a  wife,  and  itiamed  heri  and  it  comes  topass^ 
that  she  find  no  favor  in  his  eyes>  because  be  hath  found  some 
Dlicleanness^njhert  then  let  him  write  her  a  bill  c^  ^dnrdrcenaent^ 
and  giye  it  into  -her  hand^  and  send  her  out  of  hii  ho«se. 
And  wlien  she  b  departed  out  of  his  house,  she  may  go  and  be 
aAdther  man's  vlife*  Atid  if  the  latter  husband  .  hate  her.  and 
wfite  her  ^  bill  of  divorcetoent^  and  giveth  it  4nto  her  hand,  and 
sendeth  het  out  of  his  house  9  or  if  the  latter  husband  die,  which 
t<H)k  her  to  J>e  his  wife}  Her  form^  husband,  which  Senk  her 
away,  niiay  not  thke  her  again  to  be  his  wife,  qfter  that  she  it  defiled t 
fot  t^t  Is  abomination  before  the  Lord."^ 

It  .appears  that,  i|i  the  time  of  the  prophet  Malachi,  this  priri- 
le^e  of  diYorcement  had  beex^  much  abused,  by  the  Jews  not  only 
putting  jaway  their  own  wives,  but  marrying  idolaters.  Against 
this  practice  the  prophet  inveighs,'  and  expresses  in  sharp  terms 
G^'s  displeasure.  He  chatges  them  with  dealing  treacherously 
'^ith  thf€  wife  (^  their  youiky  la^Q  was  their  companion}  undihe^ 
wife  of  their  tmevumt^  to  which  God  hirmelf  Was  xoitness.  And  he 
refers  to  the  nrdcn  of  Adam  and  Eve  in  the  creatianf  one  soul '  or 
spirit  being  giiren  to  both,  and  they  together  being  made  Or  form«i 
eii  one ':  adding  that  the  Lord  hated  pMing  awajf^  it  <<  concealed 
Ti^Dlence  under  a  garment^"  by  which  is  to  be^ understood  to  be 
meamt  the  abuse  of  the  liberty  of  divorcement,  by  maEngit  k  ' 

'  cfrr^  for  cruelty — ^putting  away  their  wiv)es  for  no  just  or  reasoha^ 
ble  cause^  but  merely  bei^ause  they  werj^  tired  of  tbem^  and  getlting. 
rid  (>f  Aenk  to  make  way  for  Aeir  marrying  strangers. 

Such  continued  to  ht  the  state  of  uiings,  till  the  appeandce 
rf-Ghtist,  The  Law  promulgated  to  or  t|ii%>ti^  Adam  at 'the 
elation,  <ieclaring  the  marriage  union  to  be  iiiaissolid)le,  could 
only  be  varied  dr  dispensed  with  by  the  power  tkit  tnrdained  it; 
«<>ti^5ei]uentlyj  it  must  retain  all  its  original  foroe^  in  so  far  as  it  has 

-  net  liejsn  86  varied  or  dispensed  with.  The  liberty  &f  puitihg  wkvj 
b|r*bill  of  divorcement,  formed  part  of  the  particular  code  dF  lawi 
fcabed  by  the  Almighty,  for  the  government  of  his  chosen  peo* 
t>le^  die  Jews,  and  fchem  only.  By  that  code,  on  the  one  hand,  he 
guarded  the  sanctity  of  the  marriage^bed,  by  subjecting  all  the  ^ 
parties  t6  any  violation  of  it  to  capital  punLshmentf  and  cih  the 
other 'hand,  he  mitigated  or  compensated  for  that  severity,  by 
allowing  the  liberty  of  divorce,  which  was  obviously  ihtended  to 
relieve  die  husbana  in  cases  where  the  union  was  productive  of 
incurable  unhappiness  on  either  side*   /rlt  was  'ai?0.  a  merciful 

I  See  19th  Sf  •  Matthew,  where  our  Saviour  d^larestbis  to  have  been  the 
reason  for  the  law.  ^  Deqt.  xxiv.  Xt  ^c.  ^  Chap*  ii.  th  &c. 
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disneniation  in  the  case  of  Adultery  \}  without  it|  an  husbund  could 
only  get  rid  of  an/ adulterous  wife^  by  bringing  her  to  capital  pu* 
nishment.  Fromnhat  necessity  he  was  relieved  by  the  %kema- 
tive  this  law  allowed  bimy  of  putting  her  away  by  |»iU  of  divorce- 
It  was  of  this  alternative  Joseph  meditated  to  avail  himself,  oa 
his  perceiving  the  pregnancy  of  Mary.  The  Mosaic  code 
being  of  no  force  or  application  to  any  but  the/Israelites,  it  foU 
low8|  that  neither  its  penalties  or  privileges  can  extend  to,  or  be 
availed  of^  by  any  other  nation ;  and  consequently,  the  original 
hw  declaring  marriage  indissoluble,  with  the  exception  of  the 
dispensation  or  privilege  of  divorce  granted  to  the  Jews  only,  must 
unquestionably  have  remained  in  force  towards  all  mankind,  till  the 
descent  of  Christ  upon  earth  clothed  with  almighty  power.  It 
remains,  therefore,  to  be  examined,  whether  he  made  any,  and 
what,  alteration^  either  of  the  original  law  or  the  municipal  law  of 
the  Jews. 

It  is  evident  that  the  abuse  of  the  liberty  of  divorqe  had  con- 
tinued to  the  tin^e  of  our  Saviour,  by  the  continuance  of  the  habit 
of  men  putting  away  their  wives*under  colorable  pretexts^ 
--.  '  It  appears  mat  d^flferent  constructions  had  been  put  upon  the 
law  of  divorce,  by  tlie  Jewish  Doctors,  which  had  given  rise  tor 
two  opposite  opinions,  each  of  which  had  its  train  g¥  foUoweflu 
The  schckd  of  Shammah  taught  that  a  man  could  not  be  lawfully 
'  ditoiced  from  his  wife,  unless  he  had  found  her  guilty  of  some 
action  re^My  infamous  ;  but  the  school  of  Hilleli  (who  wais  Sham- 
mah's.  disciple)  taught,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  least  reason  was 
sufficient  to  authorise  a  man  to  put  away  his  wife ;  such  as,  xf  she 
did  not  dress  his  meat  well,  or  if  he  saw  any  woman  he  lUced  bet- 
ter. He  translated  his  text  thtts  :  «<  If  heliath  found  any  thing  m 
her,  or  an  uncleauness."  Akiba,  another  famous. Rabbi,  was 
Kill  more  indulgent  than  Hiilel ;  he  affirmed,  it  was  sufficient 
cause  for  a  man  to  put  away  his  wife,  \i  she  were  uot  agreeable 
to  her  husband.  He  explained  his  text  thus :  <<If  she  find  so 
,  favor  in  his  eyes,''  this  was  the  first  reason ;  the  second  was,  ^  If 
he  find  any  uncleanness  in  her."  Josephus  and  Philo  show  that 
in  their  time  the  Jews  believed  divorce  to  be  lawful  upon  \xm^ 
causes,  and  the  Hebrews  at  this  day  hold  the  same  doctrine*  l£o 
of  Modena  s^ys,  that  although  a  woman  were  to  give  her  hus- 
band no  occasion  of  complaint,  he  may  put  her  away,  if  he -be 
ever  so  little  displeased  at  her. 

The  natural  construction  of  the   terms  of  the  law  seems  to 
difier  from  all  these  interpretations.     The  words  <<  When  a  man 

'-  !  When  the  above  was- written,  it  was  taken  for  granted,  that  adultery  ^«s 
the  ground  of  divorce ;  the  MibieJi^uent  observations^  and  addenda,  ft|)pear  ts 
wal^Qt  a  cgmrary  coacrusipu.   '  .         / 
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hath  taken  a  wife  and  married  her,  and  it  come  to  pass  that  sh^ 
find  no  favor  in  his  eyes,  because  he  hath  found  some  nncleanness 
in  her,"  appear  to  point  and  apply  to  the  case  of  a  man  discover- 
ing some 'disease  or  infirmity  (such  as  by  the  Levitidal  law  was  heRL 
to  jbe  unclean)  in  his  wife,  upon  their  coming  together,  which  had 
^been  concealed  from  himj  in  consequence  whereof,  instead  of 
finding  that  favor  in  his  eyes  in  which  she  stood  when  he  was 
induced  to  marry  hei^,  -  she  became  an  object"  of  disgust  and 
hatred  to  him  j  and  this,  added  to  his  having  been  imposed  upon 
by  the  concealment,  was  ground  to  consider  the  marriage- 
Contract  itself  vitiated,  r  It  might,  therefore,  not  be  incon- 
sistent with  strict  justice,  to  relieve  the  husband  in  such  a  case 
from  his  obligation,  and  the  life  of  misery  it  must  entail  upon 
him.  But  the  reKef  must  be  lirnited  in  point  of  time,  as  well  as  jus- 
tified by  fact.  The  words',  <<  JVhen  a  man  hath  taketi  a  "Wife,  and 
fnarried  her,  and  it  come  to  pass,  that  she  find  no  favor  in  his  eyes, 
btcause  he  hath  found  some  uncleanness  in  her,"  plainly  attribute 
the  loss  of  favor  to  the  having  found  some  uncleanness  in  her. 
The  time  of  the.  discovery  must  be  after  the  marriage  ;  it  is,  there- 
fore, i6xclusive  of ''the  case  of  an  espouded  wife,  although  she  ivas 
punishable^  by  death  for  Adultery.  The  word  Jind  evidetftiy 
iheztts  z  personal  d/scovety,  such  as  the  husband  would  make'ih 
the  marriage-bed,"  and  it  would  follow,  that  the  puttinit  away  of 
the  wife  would  be  the  immediate  consequence  of  such  discovery  j 
td  grant  that  liberty  appears  to  have  been  the  object  of  the  law,' 
and  it  is  open  to  inference,  that  the  provision  for  relief  "vC'as  to  be 
availed  of,  .at  that  season  only ;  the  word  tt7/^n' points  to  it.  It  is 
as  much  as  to  say :  if  upon  consummation  of  the  marriage,'  the 
liusband  find  some  uncleanness  (i.  e.  disease)  in  his  wife^ '  of  which 
he  was  before  unaware,  which  renders  her  an  object  of  disgust, 
instef^ad  of  favor  to  hrm,*  then  let  him  write  het*'  a  bill,  &c.  The 
fwotd  then  equally  pointing  to  the  time  of  the  discovery,  as  welt  afi 
to  the  fact,  not  only  istrengthens  the  interpretation  suggested,  but 
is 'confirmatory  of  the  conjecture,  that  the  relief  was  intended  td  be 
H^ited  to  the  season,  as  well  as  to  the  matter  or  circumstance,  of 
the  discovery,  (See  note  or  addenda,  fo:  27.  the  parallel  passage, 
noticed  in  Vehich,  had  not  been  observed,  when  this  remark  xV-a^ 
written.)  It  is  true  that  the  vrord  unclewiness  is  used  in  scrip- 
ture iti  a.  metaphorical,'  as  well  as  a  Hteral  sense,  transfemirg 
the  idea  of  impurity  from  the  body  to  the  mind';' and' It  is  iri 
One.  passage,'  'expressly  used  to  signify  adultery,"  and  in  one} 
fyitssage'onfy."  Stilly'  however,'  th^  'language  of  'thfe  Mw  *might 
admit  of  an  interpretation,  founded  on  that  signification  of  the 
yrord;  and  the  construction  would  then  be,  that  the  right  of 
the'husbatid  to  put  aw&y  Ws  wife,   would  arise  upon  hisj  disco- 

',6th  Numb.  10.  ^  .:-,.  * .  .«, 
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yery  df  her  having  been  guilty  of  the  crime  of  adultery. 

The  grounds  in  the  one  case  and  the  other,  are  very  different : 
in  the  first,  the  wrong  lies  in  ^e  concealment^  which  invalidates 
the  contract ;  in  the  other,  the  crime  is  the  breach  or  violation  of  the 
good  faith  of  it,  and  the  marriage  vow.  In  the  former  case,  the 
wife  might  be  merely  passive,  the  concealment  being  that  of  her 
father  or  her  friends,  who  had  the  disposal  of  her^  and  the  cause 
of  divorce  v^as  her  misfortune ;  in  the  latter,  it  was  her  fault  or 
voluntary  act  of  wickedness. 

It  was  in  this  state  of  conflict  of  opinions,  afid  misuse  of  the 
law,  that  our  Saviour  made  his  appearance  as  an  heavenly,  or  ih^ 
spired  commentator  upon  the  law  j  and  his  declaration  difiering  from 
them  all,  overruled  them,  and  set  the  law  clear  of  all  future  doubt 
or  question,  by  limiting  its  permission  of  divorce,  to  the  single  case 
of  whatever  was  meant  by  the  term  fornication. 

In  bis  sermon  on  the  mouht,  he  first  adverts  to  it.  He  then 
thus  expresses  himself.:  <<  It  hath  been  said  by  them  of  old  time^ 
whosoever  shall  put  away  his  wife,  let  him  give  her  a  writing 
of  Divorcement."' 

It  R^ay  be  inferred  that,  by  the  expression  <<  it  hath  been  said 
by:  them  of  old  time,"  be  was  not  referring  to  the  law,  but  to  the 
traditions  of.  the  Rabbins,  which  disfigured  and  misrepresented  it. 
He  ^oes  on,  <<  but  I  say  unto  you,  that  whosoever  shall  put  away 
bi$  wife,  saving  for  the  cause  ofjbmicaiion,  causeth.her  to  commit 
adultery ;  and  whosoever  shall  marry  her  that  is  divorced,  com-* 
mitteth  adultfery.*' 

It  seems,  that  doubts  have  been  raised  on  the  meaning  of  the 
yroxd  fornication,  some  extending  it  to  idolatry,  or  other  great 
crimes  }  and  the  circumstance  of  the  use  of  the  word  adultery,  as 
well  in  this  passage^  as  in  the  19th  chap,  as  the  crime  of  the  nus«* 
band  marrying  another,  or  the  person  marrying  the  divorced  wife, 
and  the  word  fornication  being  in  both  passages  made  use  of  as 
applied  to  the  wife,  does  give  color  to  the  supposition,  that  tixef 
were  used  tp  signify  distinct  species  of  crimes.  *  As  fornication  in 
its  confined  or  literal  ^ense,  when  committed  by  a  married  womati^ 
means  an  acrof  adultery,  and  nothing  else ;  so,  if  it  is  made  use  of 
as  applied  to  her,  as  descriptive  Of  some  crime,  distinct  from  .that 
of  adiiltery^  spoken  of  in  the  same  sentence,  it  affords  the  infie- 
rence,  that  it  excluded  the  latter  crime,  and  was  intended  to  des- 
cribe a  crime  or  crimes  of  some  other  species^  of  which  it  was 
'  used^sa  fijgurativ^  denomination;  and.  it  may  thus  .correspond 
with  the  tern^^  uncleanness^  in  .the  law,  each  being  used  m^  jSgii- 

^Matth:  V.  31,  S2.  - 

^  The  Dvord'utieleannessy'or  »nckan,  is  in  our  bftn^atioti  siib^fitUt^  lor 
different  words  in  the  origiqal  :  it  is  ii90  'used  to  describe  ia«  iavoliiilterjr 
pollution  ;  and  it  may  mean  an  issue  of  bloody  such  a,s  that  mentioned  io 
Luke  c.  yiii.  v.  43;,  44.  or  16th.  Levit. 
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rathie  ses^ai  Tlie  v<»?d  used  in  Dieuteronomy,  and  transhted. 
<<  UfickannQsa,!'  literally  signifies  <«  matter  of  nakedness '"  in  dieSep- 
ti^agint  «(rv^/toy  v^ayiua,  an  indecent  thing  or  work.  But  whatever 
waa  the  latitude  o(  the  signification  of  th&  wordjofmication^  it  must* 
hare  been  descriptive  of  some  heinous  crime  or  crimes,  or  some, 
inc^urable  cause  of  unhappiness,  and  must  have  been  well  und^r* 
stood  by  tho^e  to  whom  die  declaration  was  addressed j  and  the. 
limits  of  the' law  were  distinctly  defined.  By  it,  all  minor  causes  of « 
divorce,,  theretofore  in  practice,  were  excluded  and  put  an  end  to. 
It  is  clear  that,  as  well  on  this  occasion  as  on  the  subsequenti 
one  related  in  the  19th  of  St.  Matthew,  our  Saviour  was  expound- 
ing the  true  meaning  of  the  law  of  Moses.  This  is  manifest  from^ 
hip  previous-  declaration  in  his  sermon,  viz.  «  Think  not  that  I 
am  come  to  destroy  the  law  or  the  Prophets ;  I  come  not  to. 
dest;i:oy)  but  to  fulfil :  for  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  till  heaven  and 
^rih  pass  away,  one  jot,  or  one  tittle,  shall  in  no  wise  pass  from 
the  law,  till  all  be  fulfilled.'^? 

In  the  19th  of  St.  Matthew,  He  is  expressly  called  upon  by 
the  Pharisees  to  interpret  the  law. 

There  are  strong  reasons  for  thinking,  that  llie  term  fornica- 
tion in  these  discourses  was  used  to  signify  some  other  ofience, 
or  cause  of  dissolution  of  the  marriage-contract,  than  that  of 
9dultery% 

1st.  Because  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  a  husband  would 
be  allowed  to  fix  on  his  wife,  without  trial,  or  evidence,  the  cha« 
racter  of  an  adultress,  rendering  her  an  object  of  capital  punish* 
ment,  and  necessarily  an  outcast  from  Society. 

2nd.  Because  it  ts  equally  impossible  to  believe,  that  the  law 
"VFOttld  a]low>  or  sanction,  tae  marriage  of  such  a  woman  to  any 
other  man.  \ 

Sird.  Because  her  life  being  forfeited  by  the  adultery,  the  bond 
ef  marriage  must  be  held  to  be  broken,  and,  therefore,  it  would 
be  an  inconsistency  for  the  husband  to  give  her  a  bill,  of  divorce^- 
xnent,.  which  authorised  her  to  become  the  wife  of  another  man, 
and  his  taking  her  in  marriage.  The  words  of  the  law  are,  <<  and 
when  she  is  depaited  out  of  his  house,  she  may  go  and  b^  another 
jman's  wife."  The  bill  of  divorcement  was  neither  more'  or  less, 
than  a  deed  of  absolution^  from  the  first  marriage,  and  qualification 
to.  enter  into  a  Second ;  it  fixed  no  stigma  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
be  a  bar  to  a  second  itiarriage.  The  very  terms  of  the  law 
iinport  th^  contrary ;  they  suppose,  the  cause  of  dislike  to  the  first 
husband,  might  not  be  such  to  a  second. 

Dr.  Wells,  in  his  paraphrase,  thus  expresses  the  meaning  of 
the  passage :   Wheaa  man  has  taken  a  vidfe,  and  married  her, 

I.Muttb.  V.  ir. 
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and  it  comes  to  pass  that  she  finds  ho  favor  in  Iiis  eyes,  or  he  dislikes 
heTf  because  he  has  found  some  uncleanness  ,in  her,  i.  e.  some- 
*V£hat  that  is  odious  to  him,  though  it  may  o6t  be  to'  another  ;  then 
it  shall  not  be  in  his  power  to  turn  her  out  of  doors,  without  cay 
more  ado  y  but  let  him  write  her  a  bill  of  divorcement:  (i.  e,  an 
instrument  or  writing,  whereby  he  makes  known  to  her,  and  all 
others,  that  for  some  "weighty  reasons  to  himself  he  ptits  her  a'way^ 
as  being  no  longer  his  ^wife^)  and  give  it  into  her  hand,  and  so  send 
her, but  of  his  house  j  having Jiirnished  her  mth  what  was  Jltting 
and  requisite. 

This  interpretation  places  the  law  in  the  light  of  a  protection, 
instead  of  a  condemnation,  of  the  wife ;  and  gives  the  bill  of 
divorcement  the  character  of  a  letter  recomniendatory,  instead  of 
a  stigma  ;  and  the  condition  of  providing  the  wife  with  all  neces- 
aries,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  practice  and  a  requisite 
condition,  or  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  husband,  corresponds 
with  that  view  of  its  meaning.  The  circumstance  of  the  prohibi- 
tion of  her  re-marriage  with  her  first  husband,  in  case  of  her  divorce 
from  her  second,  or  his  death,  because  as  to  thejirst  she  wtis  iefl^ 
ledj  negatives  the  supposition,  that  adultery  was  the  ground,  of 
the  first  divorce  j  for  it  is  a- necessary  implication,  that  at  the  time 
of  her  first  divorce,  and  tliat  of.  Iter  second  marriage,  she  was 
not  a  defiled  woman,  which  could  not  possibly  be  intended  if 
adultery  was  tbe  ground  of  her  first  divorce.  The  intended 
putting  away  of  Mary  by  Joseph  privily,  was  for  the  preservation 
of  her  character,  which  could  not  have  been  done  if;  adultery  was 
held  to  be  the  sole  cause  of  divorce.  From  all  these  considerations 
it  seems  to  be  clear,  that  dislike  from  some  personal  cause,  and 
not  adultery,  was  the  ground,  on  which  the  law  required  the  bill  of 
divorcement;  and  that  it  was  rather  a  condition  of  restraint  imposed 
bathe  husband,*  than  the  grant  of  a  privilege  to  Jiini :.  tt  restrained 
.him  from  putting  her  away  on  other  terms,  as  probably  they  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  doing. 

If  such  is  the  true  construction  of  the  law,  it  is  not  allowable 
to  suppose  our  Saviour's  exposition  to  be  wholly  inconsistent 
.with  it,  which  it  must.be,  if  adultery  was  interpreted  by  him  to  be 
the.  ground,  and  only  ground,  of  divorce.  The  word  fornication 
must  therefore  necessarily  have  another  meanihg,  and  a  mining 
.consonant  to  the  language  of  the  law,  viz.  what  in  Hebrew  was 
;  meant  by  > "  the  ihatter  of  nakedness,*  or   in  Gr^fek  by  a<^xV^^* 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  word  JlopysloL  is  elsewhete  used  to 
.signify  what  is  meant  by  the  last  above  word,  i.  e.  an  involuntary 
icidecency,  or  pollution :  but  the  sen^e  in  the  other  plac^  seeqis  to 
be  to  denote  a  voluntary  crime,    such  as  whoredom,  lascivious- 
peas,  ^nd,  figuratively j  idolatry,  by  the  daughter^  of  Israel  |  and 
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unless  the  interpretation  can  be  so  extended,  it  seems  impossible  to . 
reconcile  the  law,  and  our  Lord's  interpretation  of  it.  Nor  can 
the  propriety  of  the  term  fornication  be  maintained  in  the  lat- 
ter, if  it  meant  adultery,  since  it  is  descriptive  of  a  distinct  crime, 
viz.  the  sexual  commerce  between  unmarried  persons  ;  a  crime  of  a 
very  different  dye  from  that  of  adultery;  the  latter  was  accordingly 
a  capital  offence;  the  other,  not  so.  (See  further  observations  as  to 
this  in  the  note  at  the  end,  p.  15.)  But  whatever  may  be  the 
true  construction  of  our  Lord's  exposition,  it  was  a  commentary  oq 
the  law  of  Moses,  and  not  the  promulgation  of  a  new  law ;  that 
law  was  binding  on  the  children  of  Israel,  and  on  them  only,  its 
exposition  therefore  qould  not  extend  it  further.  Our  Lord  was 
addressing  the  Jews,  and  not  the, Heathen  wo^rld,  to  whom  he 
had  not  then  opened  his  commission.  His  exposition,  in  the  19th 
of  St.  Matthew,  leaves  no  doubt  that  he  did  not  mean  to  extend 
the  law,  or  practice  ofdivorce,  but  to  restrain  it  within  the  original 
lenity  of  the  law;  nay,  he  expresses  his  disapprobation  of  it  as  a 
deviation  from  thecoriginal  law  of  God  pronounced  on  the  creation  5 
and  apologises  for  it,  as  being  a  dispensation  allowed  on  account 
of  the  hardness  of  the  hearts,  or  perverseness  and  obstinacy 
of  the  temper  of  the  Jews,  and  as  a  prevention  of  greater  proba- 
ble evils ;  such  as  murder,  if  the  practice  of  the  putting  Way  theiV 
wives  were  suddenly  put  a  stop  to. 

If  then  the  law  was  not  binding  on  any  but  the  Jews,  what  pos- 
sible ground  can  there  be  for  extending  it  to  the  Christian  world  ? 
Can  it  be  believed  that  our  Lord  would  abrogate,  or  exempt  them 
from,  the  original  law  of  God,  then  remaining  as  to  them  in  full 
force  ?  To  suppose  .this  to  have  been  his  intent,  would  be  to  admit 
the  possibility  of  an  inconsistency  in  his  conduct;  for  such  it  must 
undeniably  have  been,  wholly  to  repeal  God's  original  law  (which 
the  universal  allowance  of  divorce  would  amount  to)  emanating 
from  perfect  wisdom,  and  granting  that  dispensation  to  the  Hea- 
then world  without  a  reason,  which  was  granted  to  the  Jews 
for  a  particular  reason  of  necessity,  or  policy  applicable  ^tb  them 
^lone. 

If,  therefore,  these  observations  are  not  fraught  with  error,  the 
.undeniable  conclusion  must  be,  that  Divorce,  even  for  adultery, 
has  not  the  warrant  of  scripture ;  but  that  marriage,  as  a  spiritual 
vow  and  contract,  is  indissoluble. 

The  language  of  St.  Paul,*  i$  an  indisputable  confirmation 
of  the  above  conclusion;  he  says,  "And  unto  the  married 
I  command,  yet  not  7,  but  the  Lardy  let  not  the  wife 
depart  from  her  husband :  but  and  if  she  depart,  let  her  remain 
unmarried,  or  be  reconciled  to  her  husband  :  and  let  not  the<hus- 
hzadifUt  wmay  his  wife.'* 

'1  Cor.  vii.  lo,,i^.  ^ 
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It  b  to  k  ob^eryedj  tb^t  our  Sayioux's  discourses  were,  ad^ress^ 
to  the  Jews  living  ahaer  the  law  y  St.  Paul's  epistle  was  addressed 
to  the  Corinthians^  a  Gep^le  nation,  not  under  the  law;    this 
will  account  for  the  diflference  of  the  doctrmeof  each  from  that 
of  the  other,  and  explain  why   the   excepted  case  was  allowed 
by  our  Lord,  and  why  St.  Paul,  who  states  himself  to  be  speak- 
ing the  command  of  Qod  himself,  absolutely  and  without  any 
exception  or  qualification,    prohibits  the  husband  from  putting 
away  his  wife;  this  is  repeated  in   the  .39th  verse  :  *«  The  wife  is 
bound  by  the  law,    as  long  as  her  husband  liveth,  but  if  her  hus- 
band be  dead,  she  is  at  liberty  to  be  married  to  whom  she  will." 
When  St.  Paul  treats  of  the  case  of  marriages  of  Christians  with 
infidels,   he  expressly  declares,  that,  in  the  conduct  he  recom-/ 
mends,  he  speaks  not  by  divine  authority,  but  from  his  Qwn  judg- 
ment only.'     He  advises  them  not  to  leave  their  husb^inds,  or 
wives,  so  long  as  the  latter  would  live  wifh  them;  but  if  they 
would  depart,   they  were  to  be  allowed  so  to  do,    for  in   such 
cases  a  brother,  or    sister,    (i.   e.  Christians)   were  not   under 
bondage. 

ft  appears  that  die  question,  whether  the  maniage-bpnd  was  dis- 
solved by  adultery,  and  a  divorce  for  that  cause  capacitated  the  par- 
ties to  marry  again  ?  was  the  subject  of  a  variety  of  opinions  in  the 
earlier  Christian  ages.  Origen  says,  that  in  his  time  some  Bishops 
gave  perniissioa  to  the  parties  to  marry  again,  who  were  under 
their  government.  It  was  the  subject  of  discussion  in  several 
councils,  but  the  Latin  Church  always  taught  that  the  bond  of 
marriage  subsists  notwithstanding  the  most  legal  divorce,  and  the 
council  of  Trent  pronounced  an  anathema  against  all  wha  should 
say  the  Church  erred  in  teaching  that  doctrine ;  our  church  has 
continued  to  hold  it,  as  is  evident,  not  only  from  the  ceremonial  of 
marriage  in  the  liturgy,  but  the  law  and  practice  of  the  Ecclesiasti- 
cal courts,  which  grant  no  further  relief  in  cases  of  adultery,  than 
a  separation  a  mensa  et  thoro ;  and  adjudge  it  a  vinctdo  mairimo- 
niii  only  tox  canonical  causes  of  impediment,  such  as  consanguinity, 
&c.  pre-existent  to  the  marriage,  and  consijdered  to  vitiate  or  invali- 
date it  ab  initio;  and  tlie  common  law  holds  the  marriage-bond  to 
be  indissoluble,  and  nothing  short  of  the  power  of  Parliament  can 
release  the  parties  from  its  obligation  as  a  civil  contract;  as  a  spi- 
ritual one,  it  is  out  of  the  reach  of  hnniian  power. 

*  1  Cor.  vii.  1«>  18, 16. 
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On  the  subject  of  divorce^  in  his  sermon  on  the*  mountj  Qur 
Saviour  expresses  himself  in  the  foUpwing  terms,  riz. 

<<  It  has  been  said,  whosoever  shall  put  away  his  wife,  let  him 
give  her  a  bill  of  divorcement." 

As  these  are  not  the  words  of  the  law  of  Deuteronomy,  it  is 
manifest  that  our  Lord  refers  to  the  then  prevailing  construction 
of  the  law,  and  practice  upon  it,  which  allowed  an  unfimited 
power  of  putting  away  a  wife,  only  giving  her  a  bill  of  divorcement* 

In  the  doctrine  our  Lord  lays  down,  he  corrects  the  •  error  by 
stating,  that  there  was  but  one  allowable  cause  under  the  law,  of 
putting  away  a  wife,  viz.  that  which  he  denominates  fornication,' 
which  must  be  understood  to  be  synonimous  with  the  word 
translated  uncttannesSj  used  in  Deuteronomy,  i.  e.  both  words, 
must  have  been  intended  to  be  descriptive  of  the  sam(S  offence,  or 
cause  of  putting  away. 

<<  But  I  say  unto  you,  that  whosoever  shall  put  away  his  wife, 
saving  for  the  cause  of  Jbrnication^  causeth  her  to  commit  adulte* 
ry :  and  whosoever  shall  marry  her  that  is  so  divorced  committeth 
adultery.*' 

It  is  clear  that  the  term  fornication  signified  something  else  than, 
and  quite  distinct  from,  adultery ;  if  it  meant  that  crime,  why  should 
not  the  latter  word  have  been  made  use  of  ?  That  it  was  not  acci- 
dentally or  indiscriminately  used,  is  evident  from  tl^e  similar 
disitinct  application  of  it  in  tne  19th  chapter. 

As  the  putting  away  for  any  other  cause  than  fornication  caused 
the  woman  to  commit  adultery^  it  is  a  necessary  inference  that  if 
put  away  for  that  cause,  she  would  not  by  a  second  marriage  com- 
mit adultery.  But  if  fornication  meant  aaultery,  she  had  already 
committed  that  crime,  which  on  that  construction  becomes  a  title 
to  a  privilege  or  exemption,  instead  of  a  subject  of  punishment. 
The  guilty  woman  put  away  could  marry  a  second  husband  ^  the 
innocent  wonun  put  away  could  not,  without  subjecting  herself 
to  capital  punishment  for  adultery.  Is  it  possible  to  support  such 
a  construction  ?  What  then  was  the  meaning  of  the  term  fornica- 
tion, va,  the  sense  in  which  it  was  then  used  ?^ 

Some  light  may  be  possibly  drawn  from  the  coAiparative  view 
of  the  following  passage  ia  the  22nd  of  Deuteronomy,  ISth  and 
following  verses,  with  the  law  i;i  the  24th  chapter : 

« If  any  man;  take  a  wife,  axxd  go  in  unto  her,  and  hate  her,  and 
gjve  ocqision  of  speech  agaipst  hei,  and  bring  up  an  evil  name 
upon  )mr>  an(i  say,  I  toQ^  tho  woQiauj^  zjcAttiherkleomc  to  her  I 
found  her  not  a  n^id' W 
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Oft  referring  to  the  S^th  chap,  it  will  appear,  that  there  is 
such  a  correspondence  in  the  terms,  in  which  the  case  put  in  each 
of  the  passages  is  described,  as  almost  to  induce  a  necessary  sup- 
position, thajt  both  refer  to  circumstances  of  a  similat-  nature. 
The  words  in  the  24th  Deut.  are, 

«  "When  a  manhath  taken  a  wife,  and  married  her,  and  it  come 
to  pass,  that  she  find  no  favor  in  his  eyes,  because  he  hath 
found  some  uncleanness  in  her,  then  let  him  write  her  a  bill,  &c." 
Y)b  not  the  words.  "  when  a  man  hath  taken  a  wife  and  married 
her,**  exactly  tally  with  the  words,  «  If  any  man  take  a  wife, 
and  go  in  unto  her  ?'*  the  latter  expression  implying  marriage 
by  consummation,  and  the  former  implying  consummation  by 
marriage. 

'  Do  not  again  the  words,  «  and  it  come  to  pass,  that  she  find 
no  favor  in  his  eyes,"  in  the  one  passage,  equally  tally  with  the 
wbrds^  **  and   hateher,*'    in  the  other  ? 

'Again,  in  the  alleged  causd  of  dislike,.there  is  the  same  resem* 
blance  or  coincidence  •,  the  variance  consisting  in  the  specification, 
iti  the  one  ca'^e,  of  what  is  comprehended  in  or  denoted  by  a  smgle 
term  in  the  other.  ' 

'  In  the  19th,  the  alJegatiori  of  the  husband  is,*<  I  took  the  woman, 
and  when  I  came  to  her  I  found  hernot  a  maid.''  In  the  24th, 
the  words  are;  *^  because  he  hath /w/wd  some  uncleanness  in  her." 
Th6'not  being  fbuud  a  maid,  necessarily  implies  uncleanness,  or 
impurity.  It  appears  by  the  margin  of  the  bible,  that  the  word 
ttanslated  intb  «  uncleanness,"  literally  signifies  *<  matter  of  aakei- 
riess,"  it  may  therefore  be  material  to  examine  whether  that  expression, 
and  the  ivord  uncleanness,  are  convertible  terms,  i.  e.  that  each  of 
them  conveys  neither  more  or  less,  than  the  exact  sense  of  the  other. 
•  It  is  obvious,  that  the  expression,  «  matter  of  nakedness,"  is  figura- 
tive •,  2ind'  the  sense  or  meaning  of  it  can  only  be  fixed  by  that  in 
which  it  is  elsewhere  used  jh  the  Peiitateuch ;  any  ulterior  use  of 
it  would  rather  tend  to  mislead,  th^n  assist  in  ascertaining  its  true 
construction. 

A  perusal  of  the  18th  and  20th  chapters  of  Leviticus,  will 
enable  us  to.  fix  the  sense  of  it  almost  beyond  all  doubt. 

In  both  chapters  it  is  used  to  signify,  carnal  intercourse  between 
a  man  and  woman,  whether  hwful,  or  unhwful,  as  it  constitut- 
ed marriage,  (of  which  it  does  not  appear  that  there  was  then  any 
ceremonial,  and  of  which  it  is  at  this  day  a  constituent  part.)  It  is 
thtoughout  the  ISth  chap,  put  for  marriage,  in  the  several  de- 
grees of  kindred  and  cases  in  which  it  is  prohibited :  the  word 
marriage  1^  n6t  once  mentioned,  although  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  it  was'  that'iJvhich  wad  meant  to  be  prohibited.  That  tfc 
meaning  of  the  expression  was  distinct,  from  that  of  the*  word 
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cleanness,  is  madef  clear  by  the  16th  verse :  <^  Also  thou  shall  9ot 
sipproach  a  woman  to  uncover  her  nakedness/  as  long  as  she  is  put 
apart  for  her  uncleanness/'  In  the  20th  ch.  the  word^  are  used  in  the 
same  sense^  in  the  denunciation  of  the  punishments  for  the  parti** 
cular  offences  there  specified.  It  is  observable  that  iti  the  20th 
chapt.  the  word  adultery  is  only  made  use  of  in  the  case  of  its  com- 
mission with  a  neighbour's  wife  :  the  other  expression  is  applied  to 
the  same  offence  with  any  relation. 

The  term  uncleanness  is  general,  the  "matter  of  nakedness'-  is 
special,  it  is  one. species  of  uncleanness.  Adultery  is  again  a 
sub-denomination,  or  one  species  of  the  matter  of  nakedness.  For- 
nication, by  which  is  understood  carnal  knowledge  of  an  unmar- 
ried person,  is  another.  Thus  it  is  apparent^  that  the  term  unr 
cleanness,  and  the  expression  «  matter  of  nakedness,"  are  not  co- 
extensive, but  of  very  different  extent  in  signification:  every  matter  of 
nakedness,  it  is  true,  is  an  uncleanness,  but  every  act  of  unclean- 
ness is  not  necessarily  a  " matter  of  nakedness.'  Uncleanness 
comprehends  every  species  of  impurity,  in  body  and  mind,  and  it 
has  a  peculiar  signification,  in  the  old  Testament,  in  the  deuomina-* 
tions  of  clean  and  unclean,  pronounced  by  the  Law  as  to  persons*^ 
diseases,  actions,  things,  and  animals. 

Taking  then  the  original  expression  in  the  Hebrew  in  its  true  in- 
terpretation, its  sense  in  the  passage  in  the  24th  of  Deut.  npiust  be 
confined  to  the  conveyance  of  Ihe  idea  of  "  carnal  interccurse,*' 
andi  not  extended  to  other  species  pf  uncleanness,  such  aslepio&y^ 
an  issue  of  blood,  &c.  as  enumerated  in  the  law.  This  being  granted^it 
only  remains  to  be  considered,  whether  that  which  the  hoshand 
found  fell  under  the  description  of  fornication,  from  having  takeh 
place  before  the  marriage,  or  adultery,  from  having  taken  place 
'subsequently  to  the  marriage,     '      .  .    ' 

As  to  this,  it  is  material  to  observe,  that  there  is  a  striking  simi- 
litude between  the  two  passages  in  Deuteronomy  in  relation  to  the 
point  of  time  of  the  discovery  in  each  case,  as  well  as  in  the  cir- 
cumstaaice,  that  each  treats  of  it  as  a  ^en  zonal  discovery  by  the 
husband  upon  the  coming  in  to  his  wife. 

In  the  iirst  case  the  husband  alleges  that,  TpA^:he  came  to. her, 
he  found  her  not  a  maid. 

In  the  other,  "  because  he  h^\!ci  found  some  uncleanness  in  her>' . 
and  the  point  of  time  is  equally  mentioned.  The  words  are,  "  tfAen 
a  man  taketh  a  wife  and  marries  her,  and  it  comes  to  pass  that  she 
find,  &c.  because  he  hath  found  some  uncleanness  in  her,  th^  let 
Jiim  write  a  bill,  &c." 

These  words,  t£;//e7z  and /Aew,  in  both  cases  fix  thetiinecif  the 
^discovery,  as  well  as  the  iiature  of  it,  and  the  consequential  steps  di- 
Vected  to  be  pursued. 
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Bf  the  law  m  Ae  22d  chap.,  tbe  gmng  out  in  speech  by  the 
hu^b^ndi  gives  right  to  the  parents  of  the  wife  to  pursue  the  course 
directed,  by  which  she  is  to  be  cleared  and  the  husband  punished, 
iS  she  was  calumniated ;.  or  she  was  to  be  punished  with  death,  if 
guilty,  by  that  of  the  24th.  The  discovery  itself  was  die  time 
whicn  called  for  and  justified  the  putting  away  J  ^ 

It  is  possible  that  the  law  of  the  24th,  was  designed  as  a  relief 
to  the  hiisband  in  the  case  put  in  the  22d,  enabling  him  to  avoid 
the  necessity  of  bringing  his  wife  to  trial  and  capital  punishment  at 
the  peril  of  subjecting  himself  to  punishment,  if  he  should  fail  in 
his  evidence. 

It  is  obvious,  that  it  might  be  wholly  out  of  the  power  of  th^ 
husband  to  obtain  proof  of,  the  fact  oi  the  wife's  previous  guilt 
of  foniicatbn,  though  he  should  Mave  no  reason  to  doubt  it;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  the  want  of  that  proof  which  her  parents  were  di* 
rected  to  produce  might  not  in  all  cases  be  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
wife's  guilt.  Tt  was  therefore  a  merciful  provision  to  prevent  ex- 
treme injustice,  as  welt  as  unhappiness,  that  the  husband  should  have 
the  option  of  a  milder  course,  although  it  might  in  some  cases  be 
abused  to  the  prejudice  of  the  wife,  viz.  that  prescribed  by  the  24th 
chap.,  by  which  law  the  husband  did  not  appear  to  be  required  to 
resort  to  any  judicial  tribunal,  or  to  give  any  evidence,  but  was 
bbimd  or  entitled  to  give  a  bill  of  divorcement,  and  to  put  his  wife 
away  without  assigning  any  cause  on  the  face  of  the  instrument ; 
leaving  the  sufficiency  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  cause  to  his  own 
conscience. 

'  It  was  the  wide  door  thus  opened  which  gave  scope  to  the 
abuses  which  had  been  in  practice,  and  t6  the  different  opinions 
whiclr  had  arisen  on  the  true  construction  of  the  law  before  notic- 
ed. As  the  terms  of  the  law  left  the  husband  to  be  governed  by 
his  conscience  in  availing  himself  of  it,  our  Lord  addresses  himself 
to  the  consciences  of  hig  auditors  in  his  discourses  upon  it.  In  the 
£di  of  St.  Matthew,  be  doea  not  appear  to  question  the  right  of 
Ae  husband  to  put  away  his  wife,  so  far  as  respects  any  legal  pro- 
hibition of  it  I  he  does  not  even  say  that  the  act  of  putting  away 
was  in  itself  a  sin ;  but  he  points  out  to  their  jconsciences  thie  probable 
consequ€^nces  hazarded  by  it,  in  the  temptation  to  which  the  wife 
would  be  exposed  to  commit  adultery,  by  a  second  marriage,  the 

^  The  ppiQt  of  time  ie  again  marked  by  the  words,  '^  and  it  come  to  pass 
that  she  ^lUif  no  favor  io  bis  eyes,''  which  imply  that  she  bad  never  oone 
so  in  the  character  of  a  wife ;  it  is  saying,  upon  comtog  to  the  knowledge 
of  her  as  such,  he  disliked  her.  This  excludes  the  possibility  of  adultery  as 
the  cau^e.  The  word ^^tu^ being  in  the  present  tense,  allows  no  interval  since 
tfaie  toarriage  for  having  giuned  or  lost  favoFy  anttitedent  to  i^at^  at  which 
bis  dislike  commencts. 
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drawing  injthe  second  husband  to  ^  commission  of  At  isame 
offence,  arid  die  commission  of  it  by  ttie  husband  himself  in  marry- 
ing another. 

To  guard  against  such  consequences  of  a  divorce  not  warranted  . 
by  the  strict  letter  of  the  law,  our  Lord  declares  that  the  only 
case  in  which  the  putting  away,  and  bill  of  Divorcement,  would 
authorise  the  parties  to  contract,  other  marriages  without  com- 
mitting adultery,  was  that  of  fornication,  and  in  this  declaration 
V  he  must  be  understood  to  be  expounding  the  triie  meaning  of 
die  law. 

If  dien  the  term  uncleanness,  i.  e.  matter  of  nakedness,  and  fomi*- 
c^tioh,  mean  the  same  thing ;  and  if,  in  the  law,  the  former  did  not 
denote  adultery,  neither  can  it  h^  construed  to  oe  denoted  hy  the 
term  fornication  by  the  latter  :  and  so,  vice  versa,  if  it  meant 
something  distinct  from  adultery  in  the  passages  in  St.  Matthew^ 
so  riiust  the  term  uncleanness  mean  something  else  in  Deutero- 
nomy. 

If  the  construction  we  have  put  upon  the  term  uncleanness 
in  Deuteronomjis  well  founded,  all  the  passages  are  reconc3able 
to  each  other,  which  they  do  not  appear  to  be  on  any  other  sup«- 
position.  The  term  fornication  is  stnctlyand  exclusively  applicable 
to  the  case  of  the  wife  having  had  commerce  with  a  man,  while 
she  was  single,  and  therefore  its  applicadpn  to  the  married  woman  . 
must  be  the  chaffing  her  with  what  she  had  done  before  marriage. 
The  injury,  to  her  husband  was  that  described  in  the  22d  of  Deut.> 
and  -it  was  such  as  would  necessarily  excite  his  hatred.  In  impo* 
sing  herself  on  hi^  as  a  virgin,  it  was  a  fraud  on  the  marriage  con* 
tract,  and  might  therefore  justly  be  considered  to  invalidate  it  tfA, 
initio;  and  it  .must  b^;  for  that  reason,  that  under  a  bill  of  di- 
vorcement given  for  that .  cause  a  subsequent  marriage  by  either 
of  the  parties  would  not  be  adultery. 

The  language  of  24di  Deut.  excludes  the  idea  or  possibility  of 
adultery.  The  discovery  being  manifestly  intended  to  be,  that 
which  took  place  upon  the  marriage  or  coming  togedier,'  diere  was 
no  intervention  of  time  for  the  possibility  of  the  commbsion  of 
adultery  with  another  man. 

There  is  some  obscurity  in  the  case  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  which  it 
is  not  easy  to  clear  up.  It  certainly  did  not  come  within  the  letter 
of  the  law,  because,  by  that,  the  marriage  must  precede  the  divorce,  • 
whereas  Joseph  and  Mary  were  only  espoused  when  he  made  the 
discovery.  At  the  same  time  la^ng  that  d>jeetion  out  of  the  case^ 
die  matter  discovered,  as  it  appeared  to  Joseph  till  the  revelation  by 

!  1  This  construction  is  coofirmed  by  the  laiq;ua|;e  of  the  Id.  and  14.  verses 
of  the  21st.  Deut. :  *'  And  after  that  tboti  shah  go  in  unto  her^andBeher  huiband, 
and  she  shall  be  thy  wife,  and  it  shall  be  ttMt  thou  Aove  mo  del^^  in  her, 
tkintkou  sksHtiet  her  gOf-^Ci^  ' 
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the  Angel,'  was,  that  which  our  Lord  declares  to  be  the  only  all 
lowable .  ground  of  divorce  and  legitimate  subsequent  -  marriage, 
vi4.  fornication,  which  to  all  human  appearance  must  iiave 
taken  place  before  the  espousal,  though  not  discovered  till  after  it 
had  taken  place.  This,  therefore,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  a  distinct 
And  undeniable  confirmation  of  the  construction  we  have  been 
Qonsidering.  ;  . 

.  'The  case  may  admit  of  this  explanation.  It  does  not  appear  thiat 
there  was  any  restraint  upon  the  liberty  of  the  husbaml,  to  put 
his  wife  away  5  »the  restraint  was  upon  the  dissolution  of  the  mar- 
riage so  as  to  capticitatc  the  parties  to  marry  again,  iivithout  in- 
curring the  guilt  of  adultery,  which  our  Saviour  declares  could 
only  take  place  when  the  divorce  was  granted  on  the;  cause  of  for- 
nication. •  ~  . 
By  the  term  putting  away  privily^  under  the  circumstance* 
in  which  Joseph  considered  himself  to  stand,  when  he  contemplated 
that  step,  it  was  nbt  a  divorce,  which  required  the  presence  of  ten 
witnesses,  besides  twoothers  to  the  signature  of  the  .  Bill  of  divorce, 
arnd,  therefore,  was  a  measure  of  great  publicityj  but  a  private  and" 
silent  separation,  so  that  the  marriage  itself  should  not  take  placed 
and  the  conduct  of  Mary  should  not  be  divulged.  In  this,  deter- 
mination Joseph,  as  a  just  and  merciful  man,  would  hav6  been  . 
warranted,  had  the  case  been  such  as  he  supposed*  In  Jbro  con^ 
scientice  he  would  have  a  right  to  consider  the  contract  of  espousal 
annulled,  for  the  fraud  and  imposition  practised  on  him  ;  as  that  of 
ij^rriage  would  have  been  if  it  had  taken  place  \  and  that  he  was  eri*- 
titled  equally  to  put  hct  away  under  the  then  circumstances  without 
*  divorce,  as  he  would  have  been  if  married,  by  bill  of  divorcement. 
It  was  in  his  power  to  have  exposed  her  to  shame  by  divulging 
her  conduct,  or  bringing  her  to  trial  arid  punishment-  The  private 
separation  was  probably  meditated  to  •  be  arranged  with  Mary's 
relations  who  had  the  care  of  her,  for  ihe  preservation  of  ner 
qhaxacter.                                                                                           "  •' 

An  able  commentator,  Dr.'  Whitby,  interprets  the  word  fornica- 
tion in  the  manner  above  intimated,  f*  although  (he  says)  all  the 
commentators  he  has  met  with,  by'  fornication,  do  understand 
^dqkery!"  The  passage  is  to  be- found  in;  his  annotations  on  the 
5th  of  St  Matth.  v.  9.  •  '  .         •      , 

.  He  considers,  that  Christ's  doctrine  restored,  marriage  to  its. 
original  institution^  and  that  the,  transgressing  woman  was  ta 
be  dismissed,  because  she  had  become  one  JUsh  with  th6  man; 
with  whom .  she  had  carnal  intercourse  before  her  marriage^ 
with  another,  and  therefore  she*  could  not  becon*e  so  with  the 
man  she  so  married,  and  the  marriage  was  on  that  account  voieT 

Mb  initio* 

The  interpretation  still  leaves  adifficultyi  which  qannot  distinctly 
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be  seen  throtigK :  if  the  woman  was  the  wife  of  the  man  whom  she 
iirst  knew,  does  it  not  follow,  that  she  committed-  adultery  in 
marrying' the  husband?  If  so^  although  the  husband  would  be  jus-* 
tiiied  in  putting  her  away,  could  it  be  the  meaning  of  the  law  of 
its  sacred  interpreter,  that  her  crime  should  become  the  ground  of 
a  privilege  to  marry  another  ?  A  privilege  she  had  not  at  the  tinie 
of  her  first  marriage-  Would  not  a  second  marriage  be  equally, 
adulterous,  equally  a  violation  of  the  original  law  of  marriage  as 
the  first,  unless  indeed  it  should  be  with  the  man  she  first  knew  ? 
but  the  terms  of  the  law  or  the  declaration  of  our  Lord  do  not 
thus  confine  her.  It  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  such  inconsistencies 
.with  the  perfect  purity  and  wisdom  of  our  Lord's  doctrines,  and 
it  is  therefore  fair  to  conjecture  that  we  still  are  wideof  the  true 
construction. 

The  word  in  Deuteronomy,  a<r;^^jttov,  comprehends  every  species 
of  impurity,  as  the  use  of  the  word  it^^.'^fMcrivvii  in  thci  23d  Deut. 
.V.   14j«  proves.  •  ' 

If  the  word  Ttofiulu  should  admit  of  the  same  extension,  and.  in 
both  the  law  and  the  exposition,  the  two  words  shall  be  construed  to 
$ignify  some  involuntary  species  of  impurity,  and  consequent  cause 
of  disgust  and  hatred,  undiscovered  by  the  husband  till  the  coming 
together,  (such  as  an  issue  of  blood,  or  other  offensive  disease^  im<* 
perfection,  or  imbecility  of  body,  or  cause  of  barrenness,  &c.] 
they  would  harmonise,  and  be  reconcilable  to  justice,  as  well  as 
€ach  other,    s  ' 

If  the  cause  of  hatred  should  be  such  as  to  justify  the  putting 
away,  the  bill  of  divorce  was  a  condition  interposed  in  the  woman's 
favor,  in  order  to  restore  her,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  condition, 
from  which  she  was  taken  by  the  marriage ;  she  was  therefore  to 
be  put  in  possession  of  her  goods,  as  well  as  to  be  freed  from  any 
impediment  the  vacated  marriage  would  have  raised  to  a  second 
snarriage.  The  allowance  of  putting  away  must .  have  been 
founded  on  the  idea,  that  the  marriage  was  vitiated  ab  initio  by 
the  concealment  of  the  impurity  or  defect ;  and  therefore  consist 
tendy  with  the  original  hw  of  marriage,  the  woman  was  free  to 
.  marry,  having  never  j)ecome  one  flesh  with  the  husband.-  It  may 
be  al$o  taken  for  grarited,  that  the  cause  of  offence  prevented' the 
consummation,  and  on  that  account  the  marriage  was  incomplete--^ 
in  other  words,  no  marriage  at  all.  The  only  inquiry,  therefore^ 
remaining  to  be  pursued  is,  whether  wofvila.  wUl  adn»t  of  the  pro* 
posed  extension  ? 

-  It  is  not  difficult  to  discover  that  in  the  parallel  pasaages  in  St* 
jMark  and  St.  Lpke, .  the  declaration  that:  ^rhe  that  puts  away  Im 
jwifie  and  miarries.  Another  commits  adultery,"  is  unqualified  by  the 
exception  of  the  cause  of  fornication.  .  > 

It  is  observable  that  in  the  discourses  in  the  10th  of  St.  Mark, 
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there  are  two  otiifer  material  difivi^nces  from  those  h  St  Matthew* 
In  the  19th  of  St  Matthew  the  Pharisees  quote  Moses^  in  reply  to 
that  passage  from  Genesis  referred  to  by  Christ.  In  the  1 0th  of 
St  Mark^  our  Lord,  in  answer  to  their  tempting  question  whe* 
ther  it  is  kwful  for  a  man  to  put  away  his  wife?  asks  the  Pha* 
riseeSi  «  what  did  Moses  command  you  ?"  They  answer,  <«  Moses 
st^ired  to  write  a  bill  of  divorcement,  and  send  her  away/* 
Christ  rejoins  <<  for  the  hardness  of  your  hearts  he  mvte  you  that 
precept,  but  from  the  beginning  of  the  creation  God  made 
them  male  and  female,  &.c :''  quoting  the  passage  from  Gene- 
sis n^rly  in  the  same  terms  and  with  the  same  prohibition  from 
{)utting  asunder  as  in  St.  Matthew.  The  other  diflFerence  i^ 
that  *  in  St.  Matt,  the  words  <<  whosoerer  shall  put  aWay 
his  wife,"  &c.  appear  to  be  part  of  the  discourse  addressed  to 
the  Pharisees  •*  but  in  St.  Mark,  the  words  <<  whosoever 
shall  put  aMtay  his  wife,''  &c.  are  addressed  to  his  Disciples  in 
the  Aouset  ^ter  the  Pharisees  had  left  him,  and  in  answer  to  their 
further  inquiry  upon  the  subject.  In  St«  Luke  the  preliminary  and 
subsequent  parts  of  the  discourse  in  St.  Matth.  and  Mark  are  omit- 
ted, and  the  declaration  against  the  putting  ^way  and  marrying 
another  stands  insulated,  as.  well  as  unqualified.  It  appears  to 
have  been  addressed  to  die  Pharisees,  as  well  as  to  the  disciples. 
It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  omission  of  the  exception  ia 
the  two  latter  Evangelists.  It  is  too  hnportant  to  attribute  die 
omission  to  inadvertence  of  transcribers ;  a^d  it  is.npt  ]e^  iiQ|>ro* 
bable  that  the  iniroducdon  of  the  exception  ii  the  passages  in 
St.  Matth.  should  have  been  interpolations.  There  appears  to 
be  litUe  ground  for  s^ssent  to  Dr.  Whitby's  opinion,  that  our  Lord 
restored  marriage  to  its  original  institution  as  to  'the  J&mst  wbfoh 
would  have  |)een  neither  more  or  less-  than  a  repeal  of  the  law  of 
Moses,  whicbf  in  the  same  discourse,  he  declares  he  caitie  not 
to  destroy,  bat  to  fulfil,  and  not  a  jot  or  tittle  of  which  shouU  be 
altered,  dU  all  should  be  fulfilled.  The  evident  intent  was  to 
*  restrict  the  construction  of  the  law  to  its  true  meaning  and  Hmii^ 
while  he  pomted  out  to  their  consciences^  the  perilous  conse» 
qoeiices  to  which  die  pracdce  of  putting  away  their  wives  es* 
posed  them.  Dr.  Whitby  says,  <'Qirist  prescribes  a  nm  law 
which  had  not  before  obtained  among  the  Jews,  divc»rce  being  per« 
mitted  to  them  for  odier  causes  than  adultery  or  fbmibadon,''  whidi 
he  thinks  to  be  excluded  \  but  his  reasons  do  not  appear  to  be  sa«> 
tisfactory.  The  n^w  law  (if  such  it  were)  must  in  its  c^tadon 
be  a  partial  repeal  or  alteration  of  the  old,  if  the  lattjer  did  not 
exclude  fornication  \  and  a  total  one,  if  it  did  ;  how  could  th^t  b^ 
in  the  teeth  of  die  preceding  declaration  against  any.  altoratioi 
of  the  law? 
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Xn  entering  upon  the  remaining  part  of  my  vindication,  the  de- 
fence  of  Poetical  Criticism ,  I  am  conscious  that,  as  far  as  this 
point  is  concerned,  I  need  not,  nor  should  I,  have  made  any  reply, 
*  The  criticism,  except  M'here  the  critic  ''  unblushingly''  asserted,  I 
thought  Pope  **  no  great  poet,"  only  called  in  question  my  taste 
id  poetry. 

My  principles  of  judging  the  relative  characteristics  of  diffe- 
rent species  of  poetry,  are  laid  down,  in  the  Estimate  of  Pope's 
Poetical  Character,  and  in  the  Letter  to  Mr.  Campbell ;  nor 
should  I  have  thought  it  incumbent  on  me  to  have  said  one 
word  in.  reply,  to  the  nonsense  of  *'  in-door  nature,'',  or  the  ab- 
surdity of  a  critic  pretending  ignorance  of  the  commonest  terms  of 
criticism,  had  not  that  *'  malus  animus"  appeared  in  the  article, 
"which,  whilst  it  professedly  acquitted  me  of  dishonorable  motives, 
""  in  reality,"  treated  me  as  if  I  had  been  actuated  by  the  basest. 

It  was  on  this  account,  and  on  this  only,  that  I  felt  it  my 
duty  to.  appeal  to  all  fair  and  liberal  minds ;  at  the  same 
time,  having  entered  on  the  subject,  I  thought  I  might  be  justified, 
111  exposing  the  futility  of  the  remarks,  which  the  same  article  fur- 
nishes, against  what  the  author  is  pleased  to  call  my  "  Theory/' 
by  advancing  some  further  arguments  in  support  of  it,  if  a  Theory 
It  be,  and  showing  the  fallacy  of  his  own  arguments. 

I  shall  here  make  one  general  observation;  that,  zf   anycir^ 

CUMSTANCE  MORE    THAN    ANOTHER,    QOULD    WEIGH    WITH 

MiS  m  CONFIRMING    THE  coNviCTioiJ,  that  what  I  said  of 


•- 
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the  moral  part  of  P6pe's  character,  was  (geneitilly  speaking,)  trtie; 
and  tbat*die  priociples  of  poetical  criticissm,  which  I  had  laid  down, 
were '' invariable"  aiyd  invulnerable,  it  uould  be  the  fact,  that 
the  opponent  of  my  statements  and  principles,  is  obliged  scan- 
dalously to  exaggeratey  in  the  first  instance^  and  wilfully  to  con- 
fuse the  plainest  reasonings  in  the  other.  Before  I  proceed  I 
shall  take  this  opportunity  of  saying  a  few  words  concerning  the  cir- 
cumstance oFmy  having,  in  the  last  number  of  the  Pamphleteer, 
attributed  the  criticism  in  the  Quarterly  Review  to  Mf.  Gilchrist^ 
and  in  noticing  the  attack  he  has  published,  in  consequence  of  an 
anonymous' pamphlet,  which  appeared  soon  after  the  criticism  in 
the  Quarterly, 

As  the  greatest  personal  abuse  is  heaped  upon  me,  in  the  peculiar 
slang  of  this  gentleman^  it  will  be  necessary  to  go  back  to  some  cir- 
cumstances materially  connected  with  this  discussion.  \ 

1  shall  not  enter  into  a  particular  examination  of  the  pamphlet, 
which,  by  a  mis^wtmer,  is  called  *'  GilchIiist's  Aksweb  to 
Bowles,**  when  it  should  have  beencalied  ''Gilchrist's  Abus^ 
OF  Bowles  ;" — but  as  he  derides  my  peculiar  ^'sensitiveness  t6  cri- 
ticism ;"  before  I  s))ow  bow  destitute  of  truth  is  this  representa- 
tion), I  Will  here  explicitly- declare  the  only  grounds  upon  whi^^  V 
have  thought  it  at  all  necessary  to  reply  to  any  criticism,  and  the  Only 
grounds  upon  which  1  think  any  writer  has  a  right  to  reply  to  "pub- 
lic criticisms,  on  public  works.  The  grounds,  then,  are  t^eje^^ 
ami  by  thesis  I  am  willing  to  abide  the  decision  of  the  fitetary 
worjdy  whetiier  I  am  not  justified  in  replying  to  the  criticism  in  the 
Quarterly  Review.  ^'' 

An  author  is  justified  in  appealing  to  every  upright  AKki 
honorable  mind  in  the  kingdom  when  bis'  sentiments  are 
artfully  misrepresented,  when  base  motives  are  assigned,  and'wnen 
exaggerations  are  deliberately  advanced,  the  tendency  of  which 
must  be  t6  excite  injurious  impressions  of  his  honorable  conduct 
or  moral  character* 

These  br^  the  grounds  on  which  I  thought  it  necessary  to  reply 
to  the^  aniicle  in  question,  and  I  shall  now  plainly  set  before  the 
literary  f>ablic,  ail  the  circumstances  that  have  led  to  my  name 
and  Mv;  Gilchrist's  being  brought  together  on  this  occasion;  and' 
whatt  (  b«V6  to  say  on  this  point,  I  would  particularly  address  to 
the  cdnsiii^ratidu  of  those  most  respectable  characters,  wb6'  have 
the  dircKtion  bu^  mAtiagemmt  of  the  Periodical  Critics!  Pf^\sl 

1  concluded  my  observations  in  the  la&t  Pamphleteer,  WftH^Vipel- 
ings  fliot  unkind  Inwards  Mr.  Gilchrist,  or  to  the  aotfifdIP  c^  the 
R^irieii^  of  Spence^  be  be  whom  he  might  I- was  in  ho^s^  ^I 
have  been  always  ready  to  admit  any  errors.  I  might  have  been 
led  intp^  or  prejudices  I  might  have  entertained^  thiit  even  Mr. 
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Gilchrist  niight  be  disposed  to  a  more  amicable  mode  of  discus- 
sing, ^'bat  1  bad  advanced  iivregdrd  to  Pope's  moral  character. 
.,  But  I  have  since  read  a  publication  by  bim^  .cuntainmg  sued 
vulgar  slander^  Effecting  my  private  Ufe  and  character,  (which  at6 
beyx^nd  his  malice  to  injure)  that  I  am  obliged  to^^set  before  thQ 
jiubliic  the  mode  of  Christian  criticism,  of  which  I  believe  he 
}ia»  se^  the  first  example,  in  Europe*^  I  trust,  therefore,  some  se- 
verer tone  of  castifiiatioD  will  be  pardoaed^  in  regard  to  such  an 
infamous  mode  of  literary  discussion,  a6d  siich  infamous  **  arguing 
fcom  perversions/'  -    ,        •      ' 

Xn  the  London  Magazine  for  February,  Id^iOyappeared,  in  a 
Review  of  Spence's  Anecdotes,  the  following  sentence:' 

'^  These  testimonies  to  the  worth  and  wtue  of '  the  >  poet,  not 
eomorting  with  the  purpose  of  Mr.  Bowles,  be  baa  preferred  the 
representations  of  his  enemies  ;  and  having,  vi^hb? an  Miquity  uh* 
exampled  iu  an  editor,  rbsolv^b  to  AfrPKBSB  the  moral  refuta- 
tion of  his  aiidior,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  AFtECT  to 
sneer  at  the  friendly  representations  of  a  chronicler;  actuated  by 
feelings  so  unlike  his  own!  The  general  defamation  of  Pope's 
character,  Mr.  Bowles  shares  with  Curl,  Gildon,  tec;  but  the 
INQUISITION  wbich  he  has  instituted  into  the  poet's  attachment 
to  Martha  Blount,  is  emiuently.  his  own;  though  the  pruHien-^ 

CY    WITH    WHICH    HIS^   NOSE    IS    LAIi»   TO    THE    GROUND,   tO 

ICENT  SOME  TAINT  in  their  connection,  and  the  ANATOMI- 
CAL MINUTENESS  with  which  he  examin^is  and  deteru 
mines  on  the  physical  constitution  of  Pope,  might,  in  charity,  be 
deemed  only  unseemly  in  a  layman,  and  occasional  critic  ; — in  at) 
Editor,  and  a  Clejigyma^,  such  conduct  appears  to  us  iN't>B- 

CENT    and  INSUFFERABLY  DISGUSTINGJ!" 

Hpw  deeply  offensive  to  every  setise  of  decency  ought  those  pas* 
sages  to  be,  which  could  call  for  such  a  disgusting  description.  If 
I  had  written  any  thing  in  the  Life  of  Pope,  which  might  fairly  be 
thought  to  merit  such  a  representation,  I  should  deserve  the  re- 
probation of  every  pure  and  every  honorable  mind ;  but  if  no  idea, 
that  could  justify  such  a  coarse  caricature,  ever  entered  my  head ; 
if  haying  looked  through  all  the  volumes  of  the  lasl;  edition  of  Pope; 
to  find  a  passage  which  could  justify  such  monstrous  exaggera*- 
tions,  I  have  looked  in  vain ;  then  I  think  the  literary  public 
will  pronounce,  the  writer  of  it  to  be  the  most ''  barefaced"  dealer 
in  vulgarity^  indecency,  and  slander^  that  cotemporary  criticism 
ean  show. 

The  writer  of  this  sentence,  extracted  from  the  London  Maga** 
zine,  is  OcTAVius  Gilchrist  !  I  do  not  say  this  unadvisedly, 
(ox.  be  has  himaelf  explicitly  admitted  it,  calling  it  ^*  my  taistiga«^ 
tionr  .        .  •  '  ' 
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I  shall,  no^v  t\Vf$ctfSr<»9  the  lile  ^f'Pope,  ia  the  lust  edition, 
the  only  passage  vfhipfo.J.  ow^  $tippppe.,)ie  ^jnmfcbavo.  biMhiinrlHi 
eye  wheu>/be.{>enn44<i<hiB»  ^fM^^0enl»  r9\dgnr^ rnhMtj^h^l:  Imve 
quoted  :-^  ,    r  ,,      ♦...-,*■.»  ,{     ./■  ^.'      *   r.  ♦  <  •*    nt 

**  M^ny  f$ict9  t^ix)  to  pmftii  the.  ^HlUr /Mi0C4|)tib)1^3&  o^,M* 
passioDSy  QCK  C4|fi,>w«  ioif))i<piiljj  btKevQiithbt  )Abe  ^luiewpii  ^«- 
tween  hiin}^p^)iVt4^bfi  >&Iqimtt  .ws  jqF  ainat^rM  ^^90'{>iirQi$iid4«i- 
noceiii?'  93  bUffmaigynst^  Rii^^,  would rnviKi^/U^tbeliaiv^f  ifiat 
whatever  ti|^i^^ig|||  l^fioi^^uiifiaJiAf 

take  pl^ce.^ill  4ie  jii^yf^av  .of ,  youth  W99.  over ;  tb^tfi^y  aftgr^i^ 
death  of. ber,J>iy#Mf>'X  17^^)5  when  Hfi.wa».Qa,  aod.fib^  Sfr  TT^resa 
IfVas  df  the  same  age  wiiih  Pope^  beii9g.bor«iflltPi(ins^  l^6B<|iJt(6ir<' 
tha^  thi;ee  y^^f:  yo^lfm[^#  ^aWo  atiM^plodwhaiay  iG^lA  jfoii- 
8equeiU)j.ijb^^)iy|^riibivtJHGve  wh^n  tUe  connexion  )[)elwef|0;.jM9f  ffid 
pQpfi  bi^flf^e,  wpf^.^vpw^d  andie^plic^.  .At.  this  U^sm  9Si^(e 
tber^.^iwa$v>p^s^^PAv>^o  gr^At  daqg^r  ioftai  ''  faM«  Atep^"  ;  C^l^iflj 
she  bei:^n)e^  by,  degfi^s  more  iodifiereiit  to  tiie  qpiniwi^t^he 
ivorlijl,  At.^o  Mtne  conld^be  b«iv^, regarded  Pop^  pertfonftli|r,^j|tfa 
^tachment ;  and  \ihen  other  vjk^s  .w^r^  f^stj  sh^.  o)igbt)ilKl^e 
acqi^ve^pec^  1^9- b^r.  si^uatioo^^r^tber  than  b^ve  k€eiiTgratifif4iJ[>ylany 

recipfqi:;^ie^,9f,((^iipd?e«^.or  ?#*eaion.  ..iBut'tlv9ifno8t»eMf3W^!illfJ 
cirguni\5tJ»<?A^.ii».^«g?rd,^l>  his  poniiexioifpwitb'ffWI^le  eK>ci^tjfi?^ 
t^  l^t|[fM?g^„ffiiltfur^  of,ind^errt  ^a  9f)JXf»\ime9  frqfm^^mWf 
M'tiiqbi^lW  fjpnd^t  wA  lwgu4g€i  oftflu  ^exhibited,  i  Ift^r  f}MPdfti  pf 
this.,,pftiitipMWutyiPi^y',be,SQVgbt»/pwbap3,  Ki^fiJB  .compciqy6Qe$«(pf 
phy^iQftl j^^V/^j  ^'h^h  laadebiu^aflfcct  a  c^f^^t^MUQQ^^mli 
and  4  l^q^f^f^  WRP^^^J^o^  ^^  l»Wthi/V^J^«(^  JP^I^h  r.cfn  ^Ki 
.  If  wh:itiA*)^ef|^  e*^ac^4.dA«s,,^r  q^n  e^i9U^Ao  ibe  Wo^nif^^nM 
not  say,o(,^  <7  X4ftyrnii9/'  olC  WF  idvisftw,  h*Mi)ipf  i^  i^ffttf* 
being,  such  disgusting  images  as  have  pipruqgf  up v^l^  f^'^^c ^il* 
christ'i}^'/2ii9ffi^Vfj«j^l^  >vl^ich,b#  b^  4rwr*^i*f^f"jaWlto«»rt^ 
anatojfl^cfj^j^pi^,  yfi\\h  qongeni?],;'' pruriwqy»;'^  %fi  i  /miffiiis, 
witb/sori^fi^',  py,)9qudwa  :desfif^e9,the(8ie5Yar^rt  amoi^dv^^icni^nu^ 
r^ij  Wr  <mJ^  fift^itrWiToi  ^f>  ^i;I.:V!erily.b^Jieije»f  the  pa«s^ge  v^fffij 
Xife  9f^!iPqj^,4}i^t>|)/^^Ifspf  Jna  CjOWieiJtiou  with  ly^iutbM^ttliiifi 
^c.  does  not^  and  cannot  excite  these;iil»tby  i(|^aa  dpdri||[)f gfA  ^^ 
/'  Qi^jitejjji;;  apfici(j^)^<^|^^^  in  .thfi  brain  of^M*.  Qilcbm^^nJlasIc, 
M'l^ther^^fi?i3Jl^if?qti!«,af>,pr;i^,  fuil  of.ey^g^raJji^ins,  9Alt)iiP#Mie 
subj^^,  Ml  thft,Qv^rtfffly,.R^y%)ir,  tp  this,  wtic,  ^r^  m  Mftrf^msipg 
his  n»n*e„^  ^i^.^p  r^?|soi|,  for  distinguisbing  bifn  wMh,|)^.^)QVMr- 
tesy  whici^  J  Uarf,^itl^f^to  al^v^  endeMOMpedtto.alwKi^r'f^o^PliPP'H 
ciple,a^  vjj?U<f  Si  #P9i?itiQ«\,  ia  Horary  qo^-pversy? ,  /  . ,.. .   . 

1  am  now  peremptorily  called  uppti.  t» ^ptej»k  ^f >  a  =  circm^jHifffftfl 
,)vhich  giv^^fl^eAr.gr^Q^;  paiw;,tb(i  .mwMW^^, i^f Jfftt^Siii  re» 
ceivefi  fr^m  t^0  Editor ^of  ^b  WndM  ^^g^}!^  h  i ,.[  <   '- 
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.^^iUiiS'iibw*  too  itfte^fer  "hki  to^  recede/ iidWever  I  mftj  la- 
Medt(tU«t^<tiMar>ilaili«'«f  ^heedttor^vtUs'  Intk'ddaced  on  .the  occa- 
siott  ;<but ttiir\^^(hli^ii)eei<)  liy^MK  Gflcbrht,  posHivdf' denied. 
I  am  defied  to  prove  this  circumstance,  and  I  must  consider  my 
oWd  vei^bityiitf  «ow^*«t(Hednn«i^UMiiHi/>'l  tfafer^fo^e'assiert,  in 
^y  OWA'^Mlttite,  «lAd  JF'd^  'MK  tiiddiltflit^  to"cdtitfadi<n  tile,  that 
the'tMlin^^^f  the  M^g^Jniie^^'vvhkAi  <!ewt2iSileditMi^/6ilchrisrfs'1ilthy 
da#icatui«j  <did  wrilft'  td'  me;  Id  sii^'  ^»^'  ^  ll^^^se^of  Sp^nce's 
Atikddfe0;'dif  #A^^^o^mj)om^V<4jA)lK:i'  tM*  thU'^lyl^^^feditdr,  the 
aitici^i^cBlii'A^KLtr'  '^sillMrfci^*^'  wbT  ikAVte  *  iEftikr  *  admitted, 
bad^Aot  the  ahtbrj  at  the*  iHmii,  ^kH  datl^r^uily' My  laltd  incapable 
rfiAtfeiidiftfettt'lfi4tMlAg*iiflei''  »'{''*»-"•  '4«  ♦'»••  ^'J'  ^ 
>  ft  wlR'be  «M^^d  tbaf"  ni(^  hM^*oy  secMMy  wad  violated';  and, 
Artnyself/'l  ddnot  fear  to  de^^hre/ thilt  ttp  tesptM^siblb  editor 
liduM,  iipoA  anypri4ncipleS'0f  justite^  t6  My  nbthiti^'dfttk^' ribaldry 
(MfMM^ssioni/^hiive' admiltM  that  ^tiitciim,  tink$$'kehadjlrst  seen 
the  specific  passages  to  which '  it  aiiudisdy  aitd  Was  cdniinced  that 
diey  contained  iiide<ieht  e^scpn^sians  abd  disgusting  Ukat^er,  stfch  as 
cettld  cwl  V  jttAtify  this  Hepres^erttlitiotar.  .    » . . . 

''•It  Is'wAsfesWiryysfesbltetely  Wid  fAiNFdLtT  necessary,  ilirther  to 
iEM^^  ¥es^6^ting  th^<iM^liea<:*y>6f  bringing  before  the  pubKc  any 
liHUsidnl'  tb  'private '  <;ori^spendeiice,  that  p^^rmissio^n  sd't6  do 
ti>li«  ^^RfiVioUsfT^ldsitf^i  As  ho'  aiii»iifer  was  returned  fill  nearly 
'ft  moMh  hAA^la[]/ded,>it^was  not  conceived  that  titty  honorable  feel- 
'ingd  could  bis'viotated  by  publicly  mentiotiitig  the  cfrcutnstance  of 
kikVibg  rec^ivfed  suMrb  a  eohittitinicflftion,  to  such  a  purpdrt,  When,  if 
the  most  distint  intidiatlon  of  objection  \M  been  dt<opped,  during 
iMs^tiiiie^-m)  c<ynsMet'alidd'in  the  world  wonld,  or  could,  have  in- 
<d|Kt^d  the'  writer  tbfaave  biside  any  allusion  whatever  to  senti- 
ttJAitft  i  priv^*ely '  expressed. 

^^'^'Mr.  Sotrth^'k  peh^iiissi^n  iiras  liskied,  and  promptly  given,  wiA- 
o^^titiy  ^stridion,  though  1  shall  ever  lament  that  any  thing  oc- 
Guritfd  contl-ary  to  the  'feelings  of  the  editor  of  the  London  Maga- 
^(U  It  wiis  (rashly  indited)  concluded;  that  if  there  had  been  ai^ 
iiKUtieiiW  6bjiscti^nj  some  Mtice  of 'it  >i^ould  have- been  given  du- 
^g  die  'prividus  thi*ee  weeks. '         •  ,  • 

'^  >^I  must  here  ako  beg  to  correct  another  mistake  into' wbich  I 
l<^efaIlet^,^inr'faa]Btily<  writing  the  artic'lefor  the  Pbni^Ieteer.  I  al- 
4ftde  to < the  word  "stranger,"  as  applied  to  the  editor'. ,  'Some  mis- 
tind^i^ndfng  may 'have  arisen  from  the  sent^ce  as  it  stands, 
^fcl'ltfcte^'censtniction  should  have  been;  **  the  editor>  though  nearly 
a  Granger/'  &c.  -  A  relvise  of  thfe  proef*sheet  riot  beiiig  r^rned, 
thifr^WWw  nearly"  wad  omitted.  *       .     "M         - 

Hie  editor  ditight>to€'to  have  been  called  "at  **'^rtittgety*^n  I  had 
^^ea  introduced  to  him' by  Mr.  Moore  ^  yet,  it  must  life  added,  I 
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oe.tier.  .saw  ^  him  bul*  that    on<;e:   the  >  ^prefBioft,   ibet^fote,  of 
**  stranger'^  was  used^  though  the  loss  is  mine  ^hat  he  sbouM  be  so*  • 

I  admit,  also,  most  willisgly,  that  the  letter  X  recdved  from  faina, 
was  after  Mr.  Gilchrist's  avowal  of  his  being  the  writer  of  tbe 
criticism  on  Spence's  Anecdotes,  in  the  London. 

The  criticism  appeared  in  the  Magazine  for  February  ;  the  letter 
was  received  in  September,  and  it  was  occasioned  by  a  lel^r  from* 
me  to  the  unknown  editor  of  the  work  ;.  not  (I  beg  the  reader 
to  remarki)  coniplcmiiagj  pr  even  aayio|^  a  word  about  the  eritieism, 
but  communicating  a  wish  that  the  letter  whieh  appears  with  flij 
name  in  the  Magazine  should  be  inserted* 

I  never  men^oned,  to  the  best  of  my  reoollec^on^  one  woiid 
about  the  criticism  ;  and  nothing  is  s^  of  it  ^  the  letter  piMl^ 
lished  with  my  name. 

The  letter  liiat  occasioned  any  reference  to  the  subject,  }«  a  pre^ 
vioiis  number,  was  not  mine*  It  is  signed  wi^h  the  initials  of  tbe 
name  of  the  person  who  wrote  it.  •  -  * 

Having  explicitly  stated  these  thiags,  to  the  best  of  mj^  know-* 
ledge,  I  now  hope  to  drop  the  subject  for  ever.  It  will  be  a  wAUp^ 
ter  of  continual  regret  with  me,  that  any  misunderstaadiiag'siiaiMtd 
have  arisen,  by  my  fault,  with  a  gentleman^  who^ character,  public* 
and  private,  I,  so  much  esteem.  If.  he  had^wxitten  one  w^rd  eif« 
pressive  of  faiarfeeltng^s,  when  the  permission  of  taking  a  sentence 
from  his  letter  wae  asked,  nothing  unpleasant- could  b^ve  occurred; 
and  I  only  lament  now,  that  under  any  circumstances,  a  mime 
should  have  been  introduced  without  express  consent. 

No  person,  who  has  written  like  Mr.  Gilchrist,  has  a  right  to 
object  to  the. style  of  the  anonymous  pam^^let.    X  shall  there- 
fore set  before  the  reader  another  specimen  of  this  geetleiMDV  > 
ars  maledicendi  in  criticism,  from  the  pamphlet,  wifaich  he  caUe 
",An  Answer  to  Bowles."     This  sentence  there  appears: 

*^  With  the  exception  of  the  passage  in  which,  with  the  MOST 
UNBLUSHING  EFFRONTERY,  you  suggest  that  Pope 
MADE  AN  ATTEMPT  on  Lady  Mary's  person,  and  was 
REPULSED,  you  have  not  urged  one  reason  for  x)jar  believii^ 
that  Pope  was  the  aggressor,  &g.;  and  yet,  without  any  argument 
besides  YOUR  OWN  GROSS  INVENTION  of  AT- 
TEMPT at  RAPE !  you  persist  in  repeating,  terque  qtiMerqne, 
Pope  was  the  ajgrisssor." 

Wouldi  any  man  have  the '' most  vnblushing  EFFSu^i^y- 
£RY,!'  in  theface.of  day,  ih  a  Christian  coiu]try,4o<assert  sueb*afto^  . 
of  an  editor , having  invented  ^  talent  ATTEMPT  AT  1MJP£, 
witlkout  direct  proofs  i  The.writer  gives  fva  aMdioiitji^  any  more 
than<he  did  in  the  former  instance,  of  jhis  di^usting  obloquy.  I  am 
certain  that  such  an  idea  as  that  of  w;hich  he  speaks  never  entered 
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into  my  head,  though,  somehow  or  other,  'it  has  entered  ioto  Ms,  is 
the  other  indecent  images  did. 

The  only  passage  I  can  find,  to  Mrbich  I  suppose  he 'must  allude, 
i^  the  following : — 

^'  Lady  Montague  was  at  this  time  at  Constantinople.  Pope 
has  here  suppressed  part  of  the  .letter,  which  may  be  seen  in  Dal- 
loway's  edition.  The  grossness  of  it  will  sufficiently  explain  Pope's 
meaning ;  and  I  have  little  doubt,  but  that  the  lady,  dwdaiaing  the  ' 
stiff  aiui  forwal  mode  of  f&nak  manners  at  that  time  prevaleiit,: 
made  the  lover  believe  he  might  proceed  a  step  farther  than  detmum 
would  allow." — Edition  of  Pope,  Vol.  7  th.  • 

Christim  reader!  such  are  the '^  besMSties'' of  Gilcbristian  cri- 
ticism/ /Jliis  is  a  specimen  of  ^  Gikhrist's  heart.  I  am  certain,  no 
words  of  mine  will  be  necessary  to  excite  disdain  and  abhorrence 
of  such  unblushing  effrcmtery.  '^  A  stbp  beyoud  HscoftCM./' 
in  this  mau's  repertory  of  pure  conceptions,  is  *^  AN  ATTEMPT 
TO  COMMIT  A  RAPEr 

And  this  critic  is  to  undertake  a  review  of  the  ^  oontnyverted 
points  in  Pope's  writings.''  He  takes  a  sentence,  puts  a  con- 
struction OQ'  it  diat  would  enter  into  tbe  head  of  no  bunum  being 
but  his  own,  and*  imputes  the  filthy  genderings  of  deprstved  itsi^- 
nation,  and  the  distorting  suggestions  of  naUgncnt  spleen,  to  the 
editor  whom  he  thns  impudently  ^<  asperses,"  and  then  accuses  him 
of  '^  u^TBUTHs/'  which,  forsooth,  must  call  fottfar  ^*tt4to  casti- 
gation."'  ^'  •  > 

And  this  is  the  critic,  {.rismm' ttmaiit)  to  school  'Bse  for 
innate  vulgarity ! !  to  tell  me  that  I  exemplify  tkcr  '^  our  nmle- 
dicendi:"  that  my  associates  in  professional  labors  will  recollect 
how  Hooker,  Hdl,  and  Lowtb,  conducted  their  amtroversies  ;  and 
sigh  inwardly  for  Mr.  Bowles's  want  of  <<  MODEEAno'N,  mo- 
desty, and  GOOD  manners  T  J 

Why  did  he  not  consult  diese  writers  himself  before  he  com- 
menced the  gross  attack  in  the  London  Magazine  i 

Under  the  immediate  impression  that  Mr.  Bowles  was  indebted . 
for  the  criticism  in  the  Quarterly,  to  the  same  hand  which  wrot^ 
the  criticism  in  the  London,  a  hasty  pamphlet  was  suffered  to 
appear,  in  which    some    personalities    respecting  Mr.  Gilchrist 
w^re  admitted. 

The  coarse  and  illiberal  remarks  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  in 
wluch  a  clergyman,  residing  chiefly  in  the  countiy,  is  described  as 
9  di^empered  bypochondiiao ;  and  this  remark  being  associated  in 
the  xtiiAd,  not^nl;^  with  tUe  ^pedmea  «I  hate  given  of  Gilohristian  > 
critiqi^m^  but  wkhwhslt'is  said  in  the' Quarterly  Retiew  about  -- 
''  ifi-d9or''.2f  AT:ORiO>  indaced  tbe  m-riter  hastily  to  stiaeon  some< 
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images  illustrfithre  of  the  ^^trf  a(^'^U^^^\6  ^^^i^bbt^^hnlOg^; 
which  images^  thotgh  introduced/' nbt'iH-^littfl^llIVS  Aor^ifa  ti  ttiafi- 
ner  8o  reprehensible  us  thai  of  the  «lMe!i^^ta'tAf^'Qcfi^ee)rH/ Re- 
view, alluding  to  what  inight 'be/  cd«tei«ki^' at  «lth6tft  iti^al  de- 
rangement, yet/ ^ifng > eonneti^ ' WhU'M ^(  OilCbri^t*^ ^ «itliafti6ftl  in 
life,  no  provocauoftsiioiild^ba^i&^dp^i^irted-^ittlbfteetit'^^^ 
'  luind  to  publish;  •"  '*    ■'     "'' »  i-'  '*  •-  ^^^  "   '  '^''  *''^     -'^ '' 

But,  in  extMoatiofy;  tM'  6^  iUe^^m<^rmb\i:2ltio^  iHbiAd  %e 
remembered,  but  it  ovt^k  1t(f"b^  ^aidy^^hlit  dMk^  \ii<^rd'  ^eot 
to  the  London  booksellers,  that  tbs  most  direct  personal  passa- 
ges [should  be  omifted  er^ife^ ;  f>ov^d\^  I  know, that  ppy  wpy 
of  that  publioatiocy  except  wJtb  th^.^aves^  cancetl^dA  fjad  peem 
^nt  out  for  general  sale.  This  1  Aiiik  ^it  right  to  ^declare  pub- 
licly- For  the^  resti^Mr.  Gilqhrist  has  no  right  toobjec^,  ^s  the 
V^ader  will  see,  Uy  what  hag  been  fairly  set  l^efore  him. 

.  Mr.  Gilchrist  has  had  ample  revcpg^^  for,,  in  hiq  "^n^er,'* 
(as  he  calls  it)  I  an^  represented  afil  ^rappe<^  up  in  ,  ^elrrWet,  ai^ 
paying  attention  only  to  the. rich  and  great— sn^eriqgw  fjj^eob^t^ 
and  humble  possessor  oJF  talents^  only  ueeaus6  he  is  poor — ^nsitive, 
in  a  peculiar  manner,  to  all *criti<:istl[i,' aiid^'con^^laining  unless  it 
*'  chants  my  praise" — having  the  affectation  of  "  gentylness,"  a 
super-istratutfi  tb* '/  ittoate  volgarity,'^  bfeirig  a '  *<  pimViii'aA^' 
&c.  &c.  Ai)d'l!bis  dbuse  is  htAped  on  ttie,  aiid  tff6s(^>^^fs<)ted^,^  httd 
these  foul  and  false  representations  of  my .  private  life  ani'^^ha- 
racter  are  called  «  an  answer.'^  •'  '   '  ""'V    '  •       ■•  's^p  ^      *'  '' 

•  This  pamphtet  is  iiideed  a  '^rttrf-cdrt-r'^and  ftvdtt,  »4Hilst'*the 
sifavenger  is  emptying  it;  1' am  tectjmtnblded' by '^iiii'W^fcSii^ 
controversy,  the  language  of  Hooker  and  Lowtli^  '  '^'* '  '•  '  -■  ''^*' 
'  ,  No  personal  provocation  %as  thouglit-'6ft^*ilf»d*ltfM*  WWVeeH 
given,  when  Mr.  Gilcbfist  witHe  th^  ^rhidf^i'^n^Ael^diiUm^i^ 
gaziiie,  which  is  an  eqaA  outrage  "Oil  <^o)^rhU>A''c^ki9^as  #(^lf 'as 
truth.  Is  he  to  eome  with  d'  '*  iiiud^caki"  bnd^^iiB^fet  ^c?xft*tft'  a 
**  splash"  fh  return '?  ShtfM  he  bfe  Hhemed'io  ^butr^gi^  fcf^Mfe^^  iurf 
character,  and  dematid  hirtielf  ttS  be^'liieaWtf  as  •*!  geS»*ft«IW? 
Shall  he  insult  with  the'fdnl^t  rlhdt^r^'bf  criftical^hfis'j'^tl^  1^ 
pect  smiles  andc^urtie^i^S  iti  i^eturn.^  'SbMi  b^Hh);^  dWt;«fihi''i^ 
ceive  rose-vtalter  ?      ..    '    i      .       ^  ..iihul^cL 

Mr.  Gilchrist's  diafactief  of  me,  whom  he  nfever'  saiih  %ttftSl*s^ 
litlle'to  make  lAb  like  Cfis^itius  of  ttld;  i  i  i     ')j^l(|i» . 

nulla  virimt^j^edenyf ^TT}. ;  ^  ^     ,,  ^    ,.^.„^     ,. 

and  the'  dteir^^ter  WouW  be  'ceftdftily  corii^lfetei^  if  h^  bad^^addcd 

a  few  shades  from  another  portrait,  by  giving  ^  me  bitterness,  and 

,  disingeduotis  maRce^  ftndi  a  spirit  sb'manl^.ancfjl^  to 
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d^W^^UiatiA.^ibftllerV  fi^Dgp(«iQe  iaijuayislifiakle  from  man  to  wo-' 
19>1|P,  9n4.tQ.9(  ^v^qiVHitQQcp.beWvpd)  u»d«r..«ny.provocatioD ! ! 
,^|A^itg»4hfC&WtftrlyrfRemw/;il!  Iifavra.doiie  ao  nmcli  wrong  as 
to  atti^^^  as  AffjiclQ  tobim  wbkh  hQ  would  Jiave  thought  an  honor 
tp  ks^v^,miiy^ff^^ti^iif)  M44e|itlhi8  ivapr^aHOOytl  j|»aj  have  used  any 
^xf^ri^sions,  1X109^  AhfAthe^o^ca^ioa  would  jvfiti{y,;i, or  if^  combiniDg 
together  the  idea  of  bis  first  criticism  with  the  uqtrtitba  of.  this^  I 
))lic|  applied  <  tCii  hi«i  obqc^rv^tions  tiM  iVMiy  b«  thoiigbt  too  coarsely 
direct^  bifi  sM^Upd ^'^(sniua"  is  j^olved  t«».      .     , 

^'  IJ[e  wrote  ^h'e  criticism  in  the  'Loiidon  Magazine,  arid  he  now, 
Avitn  '''t^ie  hiost  unblushing  efFrontei-yJ*' '  directly  charges  me 
\vltH  the  *^  invention  of  Popes  att^i^iht  ^(/'commit  a  bape  on 
the  person  of  t-AnV  Maut  Wdfet ley  Montague  "  Wbos# 
**  invention"  ifliis  thought  i^' the 'read^t*  v^iTl  determine.  ' 
• '  Tfiough  he  did  n6t,  write  the  article  In  ^he  Quarterly,'  fie  seems 
i'^hrce  ab]e  to  k-e^train  'his  detiglit  in  contemplating  its  triumph. 
With  iipj^tauding  sympathy  Tie  seemVto  eicTaim, 

'*  Pursue  tne  triumph,  and  partake  tne  gale.'' 

Ap4  RO(]iVftfi4^j;  f^r  a|li;i9i  impossible  that  l»^y  article  .c^uld  besa 
g^rf^cji^  in^^u^s^.liffUh.bis  feielix^g^  and  t^te>  and  mode  of  rea- 

Without  applying  the  quotation  wbich  be., has. applied, with  so 
^ffiiofi :i9fkoi^e^,;f',tAr^ad<^4  ao^b^  i"'  we  ms^  Gon&i44^  tl)^  wrk^r  in 
4he^^Ju;^^r^f,][ilev^W'>i^nd;bMP«elf /'  both  ^cadiaQs,^'  '^  in-door" 
Arcadians  indeed,!  f,,    »»„,«/:  .     > 

;,  v*Qr,  wf)  i^|^trathei;4ig|^.  t^e  two  critics,  as .  tbe.-^^  two  Kings 
f^MrpmSf^r^^m  tb^jj^^liearsa^^  and  as  th^se  two  iki^gs  ;aiFe  mtro- 
4u|f^d,  'V.sw^Uwg  tOi.Qt^;!^  NQ^EQAic ;"  aftd  mp^eoveif^  as  Pope  was 
j^i^qvfp/to  vi«it,(hi^,,femfde, friends  frequently  with  sud^i  ar  personal 

idf^oraitAQO^viv.yi^f^Ul  m^f^'tbe  cpn)pfwim>n  iQO^^  complete,  by 
ii^flgiai^,  theses.  %y^,  <;fiticf>bke.tb^afor^^^.two,  kings,  enter- 
ijag  Qpjth^.j|jfgq,.a#wijbcb^w,iflg,  fmdliug.to  ^'  qne.noseoay/' 
i^)d, jii^it  it|i(^  p(^ninnial,i>9^egay  of. ^feeir.  f^vpiitei. and  injured, hard. 

And  further,  as  the  passage,  in  which  Pope  is  said  to  have  been 
V  i<^jpf^§^''  fpir  the  Q^Q^$BST  lipenidousuess,  does  not  ^e^m  quite 
complete,  I  would  suggest.  AfrrQilchristV  addition,  wbicb  will 
make  the  whole  sentence  of  his  favorite  (^ritic  more  eloquent,  and 
be  equally  just;  it  would  tbeti  run  thus  : 

uratre,  iti  the  Xonddfi  Magazine,  is  appued,  wrtn  ironical  (Tension,  to  the 
deprivations  of  old  age,  with  equal  maoliaess,  humanity,  and  taste  I 
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far  taking  iribes  to  suppress  satneh  ;  ^f6f  the  Hmt  fdkHKkd  ^ 
for  the   WORST  of  tempers :  for  duplitityt'iik^  •?'^*'™'d»,^ 
opimon  :  for  the  grossest  Ucentwu^^ ;  fdr  AN  'ATTEMPT 
TO  COMMIT  A  RAPEir  v    .       ^ 

Thus  the  sentence  in  the  Quarterly  ^cKild  be  complete  ;  rffad'tbe    ' 
joint  labors  of  such  Concordes  aninue,  be  '^u^y  eotls^i^uous  for 
cUmax  aud  truth !  •.         f  •       < 

1  can  produce  more  rea^oits,  than  1  hAv^  yet  giveb',  to'  sBow 
why.  I  attributed  the  critique  in  the  Quarterly,  to  Octavkis  OHehJi$t 
I  did  not  suppose  there  could  exist  a  man  in  the  kingdom,  so  im- 
pudent as  to  pretend  be  did  not' know' the  meaning  of  *^  subject  sM 
execution"  of  a  poem  ;  except  Octavius  Gilchrist,  Esq.,  F.  S.  A'. 

I  did  not  tliink  there  was  one  man  in  the  kingdom,  who  wbiild 
pretend  ignorance  of  the  meaning  of  "  disposition,'*  *' relief,"  &c. 
except  Octavius  Gilcbrist.  I  did  not  coniceite  (hat  one  m^q  iiij 
the  kingdom  would  utter  sueh  sMpid  flippancy,  about  *"*  sbuat'in^ 
the  circle,"  except  a 'man  of^the  Id^fical  tasteand  sense  of  OcW 
vius  Gilcbrist.  I  did  hbt  <ihink  tbefb  Wafi^  obdl^^ti  In'th^  kifagdciAi^ 
who,  if  he  did.jiot  understand  the  e^ninit^  terfan^  oi^  ''^lijcteriiarna-' 
ture,''  '^  moral  nature,''  &c.  would  so  entirely  show  hid  igtionmc^, 
combined  with  conceit,  in  confessing  it,  except  Octa^iuMG&lefirfsft. 

I  did   not  believe  there  was  a  man  in  the  kin|;dQm  so  per- 
feet  in  Mr.  Gilchrivt^s  ''Old  Ltines,^'  as  daKmgly  to  '^yert,  I  bad 
been  prompte<ltosuhniseaway  EVEkY  amiable  c<iabactib- 
isTic  of  the  pOet(Pope)  except  Oc4aii0|ii8  Gikbrisl;  Idklfli^t  ite-c 
lieve  any  one  would  or  could  be  so  unfeelingly  pert  as  to  tfJk,  as  he 
has  done,  of  the  hypOcKbhdriastti  of  provibcial  authpjrsi'^ffcep.t  Oc- 
tavius Gilchrist;  1  did  not  think  the  mean  mind  of  any  one  in  the 
kingdom   could   be  gratified  by  a   quotaUon  fiNim  -  ft<(pVbA«Jid 
satire,  seriously  imputii^    '^GallV  aad   Hate,  to  !tIie')«dito*liU^ 
Pope's  Works,  except  the  mean  mind  of  Oetavius  -.Gikbtist.  liJitM^ 
not  believe  that  any  man  in  the  kingdom  could  a^ert;,  tbaft  bcenflvi; 
I  used,  the  words  **  mixture  of  gallantry  afeid  IfceiitiouMMli8,f^si  ai^>' 
persed  Pope,  as  guilty  of  ''  the  grossest  UeentiousDe^"  »xcep^  that ' 
one  man,  who,  because  I  said  **  Pope  might  ha^^e  gone  ^lalcp  be^  • 
yond  decorum^  said,  I  bad  the  '^  effrontery"  to  dccnse'faim  df  • 
ATIEMPTING  A  RAPE;"  which  effrontery  coulA <^  db*.i^ 
tinguish  one  man  in  the  kingdom,  and  no  otbfif^  and  this  miiii  «a»  - 
the  modest  Octavius  Gilchrist,  Esq.,  F.  S.  A.  * 

There  are  some  more  reasons,  that  justified  vie^in  <8Mpposi)]|g 
the  author  of  the  offensive  ribaldry  in  the  Londob^  wa&'tfatt^au*' 
thor  also  of  the  notaUe  criticism  in  the  Quarlerly.  -*  Wbot«er  flie  ^ 
author  is,  (and  he  is  now  not  unknown)  in  spme.reepectA,  tfiQngb?  ' 
not  in  ^  provincial"  conceit  and  insolence,  he  might  clakki'  kiiMkred '' 
witfa  the  gentleman  who  has  been  so  often  mentioned. 
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Fpr  I  tMiIiev^  tbfire  W  np  mm  m  Englimd  tbfti  could  fraudulently 
If^ave  qut  the  '^^plaqalfon*'  of  a  sentence,  and  then  say^  Mr. 
^^fi|^S) ^fapted  ^plaining  iu wielf ,  unless  he  were  akin,  in  point  of 
reasoning  at  least,  with  Octavius  Gilchrist,  Esq.,  F.A.S. 

Nx^w,  Sir^  as  ypii  have. given  me  some  advice,  have  the  goodness 
to  listen  a  few.  mi|[)utes  to  me.  I  shall  not  detain  you  long ;  and  as* 
I  may  not  condescend  to  reply  any  further,  to  a  person  of  your 
niapners  and  taste^  I  take  this  o{>portiiBily  of  making  a  reply  to 
some  observations  which  yoiibfivq  personally  addressed  to  me. 

lam  as  igporant  as  the. dead,  of  what  your  meaning  is,  when 
ypu  speak  of  my  being  conscious  of^onae.'' duplicity"  myself,  in. 
regard  to  the  publication  of  Pope's  Letlers.  I  am  conscious  of  no 
^'  duplicity"'— [  have  not  ihct  mqal  distant  idea  of  what  you  mean. 
'jtbe  detestation  of  ''duplicity/'  in  any  man's  charaetev,  has  ex^. 
posed  me  to  such  acrimonious  Hevilings — although,  'wben  1  spoke 
iq  the  .i^incerity  *of  my  beartj  yga  oaiididiy  tell  ase  that  what  I 
aaid,  w^, '^  h ypo,c.ii^itica>  and  oksigjkinjg  !"    < 

if  X^peak.of  wbaf,appear  to  me.aa  palpable  fbults,  my  motives- 
are^.H^(e»^.  If  X  poff^  disibfUaf^  Md:^  Gikiicial  knowvinj  ae- 

A^vto^idilplicilf^.t      ^^^t»        •*  .    .« 

ill  the  iraiubitloily  (if  qudte'  Ir^ni  ihefiiory) 

'  \     my  heart  d^t^sts  him,  ai  the  gates  of  heU."    : 

h&UfVPqpe's  i/dHj^licity^  '  not  Popi,   WeH^  *  tlie    objects  of  my 
dUih<v  UBd-^I  fintily  bUieir^,  atid  do  beH^e  htm>  guilty  of  it; 

^adltHbt/sKitor^^ew^pidsfoiv^'fbcts^tii^eitied  this  belief.  His  dis- 
ingaoMiMisaafls  ^kid^hss^^^dlij^lidiiy/'  vi^ere  the  objects  6f  niy  dis-' 
like^  dnd.  tiicae  oIiascidbcM^  ^  lAe  circ^'stefnces  of  his  physi^  in* 
fisodtieB   and  eduoatiotl'j '  bu6  i'  t^ould  not,  I   would   not,  pass 
tbenk  laver,  in  a  life  l  ^called  to   write,    without    repro- 
fcillioimHiighen  1    think  fstcH    prove  .  them.       Nor  can    I  ever ; 
thiab  they  ought  to  be  pa^ed  over,  mudi  less   consecrated,  be-*' 
cause  .thay  tav^/sd  somb  partsr  of  the  ''  unamiable"  qualities  of  a 
great  poet. 
Jifwj  one  can'  prove  tfhat  these  circumstances,  admitted,  not  6n 

,  thaiiutbority  of  Jobnaon — or  Warton,^ — or  anfy'of  the  "Ddncies/'  , 
combiaeai  against  'hitH*-^but,  from  my  own  cbbscieniGous  tonsida-- 
radon,  were  untrue^;  then^  1  say,  1  shaill  rejoft^'a^'  ihuch  ifs  you, 
Afr.iGilahasVaaA^Make  '^  the  amplest  recvyrnjirbncb'^  I  canS    The 
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''  Eloisa/'  alotiei  is  suflScient  to  coavict  faim  of  licentidttsness,  grou 
licentiousness.  Let  me  now  point  out  to  jrou  the  'differoope  be- 
tween a  traducer,  and  him  who  sincet'ely'states  V^ha^  hem^t^H 
believes.  •  v,      ...        .i. 

The  ''  traducer"  writes  that  ddiberatety,  whii^li  be'  l^no^it^is 
HOT  TEUE  ;  the  traducer  di^Ws  pictures  ^flroni'  ^is  oii'n  Ma- 
ginatior 
tify. 

one  iffle^ra^te^A  part 
the  pub)i(5  the  passage  which  you  wickedly' twist  into' ^' a Aenapt 
at  a  rape-"    My  "pruriency"  anit  thb  «  dM^mictir'  nM^is,l^€u 
Pope's "pAystcaZinfirmitfedr^^o indecent  ^hAjRh^mm^  ^ 

gyman/-  you  have  brought  tio  passage  tn  prove ;  and  Wa  ^dra  ri 
for  it  would  ccnfottnd  you!  *  The iradtfcerl  theny''^7a/IS?At   .__ 
aggerates,  and  invents.     '  '   '  '''  •^'*- ^*'  '  -'^^^^f *    *^^*' 

1  acquit  you  of  equimtiti&n,  for  jbn  ttk  tttnijoflbA*  ^^^^W  * 
that  which  exempted  Cttertres   frbiti  *ii'^p6dRfs^^^  narrtfl^^ 
'^  matchless  impudence/'    Aild  I  wiould  v^ish  yoii^'  be'^fe   ]fdu 
talk 
*'  gen 
qualit 

gentylnesSy  real  or  affected,  and  that  the  character  of  a'coticeiteH  c6\^;- 
sComb,  is  not  incompatible  with  thatY)F  a  "  bdll^^  ttilSt  lilKis  its^K<^a 
and  ' —  V*  Whedier  you  will  admit,  as  Mrs.  Malaprbp  siivs^  tliis '^'^ 
empeachment"  I  know  not ;  I  speak  what'  x  cah  pr6ve.    Ai 
be  assured,  I  feel  equally  indifferent,  Mr.  Gilchrist,  for  what'  yo$f 
malice  can  invent,  6r  your  impudence  utter.' 

Whatever  your  opinion  of  my  calibre,*  as  you  qiiaiptly  cdl  it, 
may  be,  supposing  you  may  mean  my  understanding,  X  am  quite  iii^ 
different-— I  am,  I  believe,  a  match  for  you,  kt  lea^ !  in  ev^ij 
thing,  except  "innate  vulgarity;'*  and  the  "Thersites^'of  the.  nine- 
teenth century  cannot  excite  much  alarm,  ^ere  is  a  compari- 
son, in  your  own  bard,  \^ich  might  suit  you  better : 

*'  Destroy  his  fib,  or  sophistry  in  vain, 
The  creature's  at  his  dirty  work  again  l^ 

but  rest  assured,  I  r^rd  with  equal  contempt,  your  sophistiy  or 
falsehood,  '*  your  cob- web,  or  your  poison !" 

One  thing  has  given  me  concern.  I  take  this  opportunity  of  ex^ 
planation. — 

In  the  small  pamphlet  to  which  your's  is  lealled  an  anstfer^  there 
occurs  a  passage  which  might  seem  to  reflect  on  tbe'patnMi^se  a 
young  man  has  received. 

Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  writer's  tl]o«gbt%  than  any 
thing  that  might  look  like,  a  wish  to  throw  col^eas  qb  file  pa« 
tronagC;  which  a  poet  in  poverty  and  obscurity^  has  obtained. 
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The  ot^fry^tipn  rel»t^^^  not  to  the  poet^  but  the  otitic^  whose 
ponipt)us  anj)  pedafitic  criticism  rather  injured  than  promotedthe 
c^qsp  of  ifiiji,it;  \\iV  mt^ttdecl  .t;o  w^e. 

I  only  wish  that  tlie  hand  or  patronage  could  be  further  ex- 
temle^..  .TWe^ftr;Qjfpanj(iifQai^  and  talents^  whose  daily 

br^q|d  is^syeep,!^  inj(eaf8«  /t^tpxe}i^^ffni^nt,iOu  the  name  of  Pennie, 
who  nas  \^n(ten  a  suolime  poem^  on  ^.sac^.ed  subject.  The  name 
^^  tfee  ^oeoi  ^i^s  t^e^ ^'  ^oj^l  TS/l\i\sffsi.'* ,  , 

Jt  Pfjijui^  hef^,  al^  Ae.pitipn,a  ^f  r.SoQiiqrsetshire  weaver^  with  a 
w'ife  aw  4bree  cqil(|j;en,^  w^^  has  written  many  far  from  indaf- 
fei;eht^^po.^i;ps,'#Dd  wjiQ^e  .afti^p.tiif|;.  mu^iciA. beard  in  half  the 
p^|(ji;*churp)i^f,.\ap^  h  dissenting  pl*Q^9  qf 'worship,  in  Eng- 

lan^,  ^^js  nVinie,'i8  Sljo^j^s^nd  I  yvsfl  epa^blbl  apme  years  -ago  to 
g^  ^.  large.. sii(>scriptioa  for  bim.;  $  Your  infiinuaUbn,  Mr.  Gil- 
christ, that  my  att^tions  are  directed  to  the  great  and  affluent^  ia 

^".Mfl''Uf,??^^tf,/§  upju^^  Thei:e^a|:e  sono^e  persons  who  know  us 
hdSf,  ^o^  w.oulii,tei^you^  that  t!^  po.or,ma9's  cottage,  is  to  him, 
wncm*  y oil ,  call  tb^  .wealthy „ roc tpr,,,. as  Mf^lcpogve .  as    the  ricb 

nfin'^^Wf    ',,  . 

Tp|i|r  ^^psinuation,  and,  in^eed^  djr^t  charge,  that  because  I 
th^k  'i[t  ^^_pi4bl|^^cluty^  to  i^ispo^)^. your  falsehood  and  injustice,  in 
cniici^in^',1  a/n'  sp  sensitive  a  jplfint^  as  to  criticisia  in  generali  Uiat 
nodii^f  f{  c!^;cpii^nt;i)q^,!^  js  equaUy  ^untrue*  as  isi  your  assertion, 
that^  it,^'a8,oQ  account  of /criti^Qtsm  I  once  addressed, A. letter  to  the 
Editor  of  tip^  Qiampm.V  .    ..     .    ^ 

^Marl^  ^ow  )i  pisun  tal^  sMl  put ,  you  do^wn..  I  have  been  a 
writer  occasionally,  upwards. pf  tbir^ty  years.  Whatever  criticisms  my 
wrUioga,  may  have  encountered,  and  tbey  have"  encountered  se- 
verity as.we^  as  they  have  re^.eived  praise,  I^  never  wrote  one  wont 
in  reply  in  my  life,  to  criticisms^  noterely  as  criticisms. 

The  letter  1  wrote  to>  the  editor  of  the  newspaper,  was  not  on 
the  account  of  the  criticism  you  allude  to. '  It  was  indifferent  to 
iQe,  whether  I  was  represented  aa  going  to  the  fountain. of  Aga-^ 
Bippe,  or  mistaking  any  other  stream  for  it,  as  long  as  it  was  not 
the  muddy  pool  at  Stamford.  As  you,  Mr.  Gilchrist,  have  brought 
the  story  forward,  whe^  it  had  been  so  long  forgotten,  with  the 
friendl;^'feetingsof  showing  my  **  9ensitiveness^*  to  triticism,  I  must 
set  you  right. 

I  wrote  to  the  editor  of  the  paper  where  the  criticism  appeared, 
because  the  newspaper  which  contained  it,  with  ingenious  relSne- 
metift,  ibst  F  or  thy  frietids  should  be  ignorant  of  the  contempt  in 
whicb  I^MFfts  held,  WM  sent  down  by  a  frank,Srected  to  Mrs.BowlesU! 
I  thought  this  mode  of  giving  pain  to  those,  whom  ft  would  hurt, 
far  more  fiiae  it  did  me,  was  unmanly  and  ungenerous.  As  you 
seem  to  fcnoiv  so  much  ttboiit  a  circumstance'  so  trivial^  I  may 
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at  last  liftve  found  out  the  generous  dispositfoii  who  suggested  tbb 
little  piece  of  spite. 

It  was,  on  this  account,  tfaioking  the  writer  might  be  the  editor 
of  the  paper  in  which  it  appeared,  I  wrote  to  Ihat  editor,  not  on 
account  of  the  criticism,  though  I  took  the  opportunity,  dieo,  an* 
doubtedly,  to  refer,  having  been  treilted  with  such  disdain^  to  the 
editions  of  my  poems. 

The  editor  of  the  paper,  of  whom  I  then  knew  nothing,  willtelt 
you  the  same.  1  do  not  recollect  whether  my  letter  to  him  was 
intended  to  be  published. 

The  o^faer  instance,  in  which  I  controverted  mistake,  was  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  Campbell.  I  had  bden  held  up  by  so  popular  a 
writer,  as  having  confined  all  my  ideas  of  poetry  to  the  descrip* 
tion  of  external  nature^;  if  you  will,  to  out  of  door  nature.  Mr. 
Campbell  believed  this  on  the  authority  of  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
as  Lord  Byron^  on  the  same  authority,'  quoted  a  line  in  a  perverted 
aense.  1  never  replied  to  the  EcBaburgh.  I  never  repKed  to  the 
Quarterly,  where  I  have  before  been  spoken  of  harshly. 

It  would  grieve  your  heart  were  I  to  extract  a  sentence  from 
Mr.  Southe/s  letter,  on  the  article  so  oflen  spoken  of* 

In  one  instance,  I  confess,  you  have  the  greatest  advantage 
over  me,  as  the  critic  in  the  Qndrteriy  has  also ;  it  is  in  tmting 
against  nie>  by  your  quotations,  th^^rerigth  of  X<ord  Byrbn, 

Your  name  is  not  in  the  finglisb  Bards  alid  Scotch  lb- 
viewers,  but,  perhaps,  this,  in  the  lucid  language  of  your  coadju- 
tor, may  be  ^*  TheTriun^ph  aF  Thb  !Finrf  reT 

In  the  mean  time  I  must  succumb;  for,  with  Lord  Byron  turn^ 
against  me,  I  have  no  chance.  How  bliAIy  do  you  and  "^^tx 
brother  ring  the  '^changes  and  chimes-' ''  on  the  MOXJTlr  of  caU- 

J>OK,  AND  THE  HEART  OI?  OALt  }"  on  hitti, 

Did  for  hate  what  Mallet  did  for  hire  !^ 

on  the  very  wolves  being  directed  to  be  silent,  because, 

*' Bowles  to  Cynthia  howls, 
^'  Making  night  hideous;  answer  him,  YaowLs!" 

Now,  though  I  never  attempted  being  at  all  ^^\oo  gefity}$^^? 
"  smack  the  Satiric  thong,^  J  am  obligfed  to  do  what  I  can,  in  w 
way,  and  tliough  **  beginning,  late,''  I  am  sure  1  cannot  possibly  b>^ 
a  fairer  subject.  I  therefore  hereby  promise,  that,  for  every  twenty* 
four  lines,  quoted  by  you  or  your  friend,  from  Lord  Byron,  1  ^ 
greet  you  with  as  many  from  my  unpublished  poem  of  the  ^'Gikw*' 
siad."  I  cannot  call  my  poem  a  "  Rowland  for  an  Oliver  ;*'  jet,y<>" 

*  The  reader  will  see  the  reason  why  the  anecdote  of  Lord  Byron  was  in- 
troduced. Some  incidental  remarks  were  made  on  (be  letter  to  Sir  J' 
Mackintosh. 
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vrill  aiccept  it  as  a  first  offering  of  my  m\me,  in  this  line^  of  ^Hnrdoor 
nature!  My  '' gentyf' verses,  it  seems,  are  little  to  your  taste, 
and  therefore,  '' Sicilides  Musas,  ^paulo  majora  canamusr*  we 
must  ^^  begin,  and  somewhat  loudly  strike  the  string !"  Listen, 
then.  Oh  Gilchrist !  and  let  the  ^'  owls''  of  Stamford,  or  the  Quar^ 
terly  Review,  some  of  whoni  have  unaccountably  roosted  thbre, 
'*  answer  r^ 

.'  What  1  sh^i  the  dark  reviler  cry,  ** oh  shame,^ 
If  one  vile  slanderer  is  held  up  hy  name! 
Shall  the  rank,  loathsome  miscreant  of  the  ag^, 
Si^  like  a  night-mare,  grinning  on  a  page. 
Turn  round  his  murky  oihs,  that  roll  in  spit^ 
And  clench  his  fiendish  claws,  in  grim  delight; 
And  shall  not  an  indignant  flash  of  day 
Scare  the  voracious  vampire  from  his  prey?  '   ' 

Te  dark  inquisitors,  a  monk-Hke  han<f. 
Who,  o^er  some  shrinking  victim-author  stand, 
A  solemn,  secret,  and  vindictive  brood. 
Only  terrific  in  yeiir  cowl  and  hood ; 
Yes !  Byron  once  more  sternly  shall  arise. 
Snatch  from  your  grasp  the  panting  sacrifice, 
Dash  in  your  face  the  code  of  bloody  law. 
And  lash  you  with  your  own  red  scourges  raw ! 

But  chiefly  tuee,  w^ose  manly,  generous  mind, 
So  nobly'^oalianty  against  woman-kind^        ^ 
~  Thinks  that  the  man  of  satire,  unreprov'd. 
Might  stab  the  heart  of  Her  he  fondly  lov'd, 
And  thus,  malignantly  as  mean,  apply, 
The  Assassin's  vengeance,  and  the  Coward's  lye  ;* 

Thee,  whose  coarse  fustian,  strip*d  wl^  tinsel  phrase, 
Is  ek'd  vrith  tawdry  scraps,  and  tags  of  flays; 
Whose  pye-bald  character  so  aptly  suit 
The  two  extremes  of  bantam  and  of  brute  ;* 
Compound  grotesque  of  sullenness  and  show. 
The  chattering  magpie,  and  the  croaking  craw  ; 

Who,  vrith  sagacious  nose,  and  leering  eye, 
DoSt  **  jceitf  the  taint''  of  distant  ^^ pruriency^ 

•  See  observations  on  Pope's  detestable  lines  about  Lady  Mary. 

*  See  criticism  and  letter  in  bis  own  name,  in  the  London  Magazine. 
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Turn  every  object  to  one  loathtimie  shape. 
Hear  but  "  a  laugh,"  and  cry,  "  a  R*pe,  a  Rape  !" 
AVIfose  heart  conieoda  with  thy  SaturoUD  head, 
A  root  of  hemlock,  and  a  lump  of  lead  ; 
Swelling  vain  Folly's  self-applauding  horn. 
Shall  the  indignant  muse  hold  foith  to  scorn. 

GiLcnmsT,  proceed,  to  other  hearts  impute, 

The  feelings  that  thy  own  foul  spirit  suit; 

Bound  thy  cold  brain,  let  loathsome  demons  sn-arni. 

Its  native  dulness  into  life  to  warm. 

Then  with  a  visage  half-griraace,  half-spile. 

Bun  howling,  "  Pope,  Pope,  Pope," — bowling,  bile. 

Reckless,  thy  hideous  rancor  I  defy,  ~ 

All  which  thy  brain  can  brood,  ibj  rage  apply, 

Ai>d  thus  stand  forth  spite  of  thy  venom'd  fosm, 

To  give  thee  bite  for  bite,  or  lash  thee  limping  tiomct 
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Reverend  Sir, 

On  procuHug  your  book  upon  '^  Tbe  Principles  at  Political  Eco- 
nomy," I  turned,  with  dome  impatience,  to  your  "  Observations  on 
Productive  and  Unproductive  Labor  ;"  to  ascertain  wbetber  you 
maintained  the  doctrines  of  Smitb,  respecting  unproductiveness,  or 
avowed  yourself  a  convert  to  tlie  productive  system.  I  soon 
perceived  you  did  neither.  A|id  ais  ahisdntayier  of  tt|ie  latter,  in  all 
its  extent,  I  feel  myself  called  on  to  examine  the  reasons  that  you 
have  given  for  keeping  up  distinctions,  which  it  utterly  rejects  as 
unknown  to  Nature. 

To  this  fundamental  topic JL  me^Hy  at  prci^^nt/to  confine  myself. 
Indeed,  until  Statisticians  cotire  to  tfdeeisi^ii  respecting  it,  founded 
on  the  actual  results  in  nature^  ti^^  whole  of  the  science  must  be  more 
or  less  doubtful ;  for  upon  the  answer  to  the  question — fFAo/  is  tht 
real  source  of  the  productwt^^f'f»e0kh? — the  science  rests. 

Differing  as  we  du,  entirely,  on  some  fundamental  points  in  sta- 
tistic»-*-or  if  you  will,  political  economy,  tbougjh  }  do,  opt  approve 
of  thiA  titl^-^we.mo^t  cordially  agree  in  one  thir.g ;  the  importance 
of  the  science.  Iiideed  you  have  ably  confirmed  what  1  had  before 
stated.  And  the  person  who  dissents  here,  must  be  either  very 
young,  or  very  raw  in  the  studyr" 

What  fanciful  theorists  m^y  introduce  is  another  matter;  but  tbe 
science  itself  is  the.  most  iiA]^oi^tant  and  practical  of  all  the  sciences, 
as  affecting  the  happiness  of  men  more  than,  perhaps,  any  other. 
And  it  is  of  the  most  vital  consequence  to  a  community,  that  the 
questions  naturally  arising  on  it  should  be  answered  correctly ;  fo^ 
on  these  answers  dependsr  the'  ademption  of  measures,  in  which  are 
involved  the  comfort  and  disti-ess,  the  prosperity  and  decline;  of 
millions.  Nor  need  we  go  out  pf  pur  own  country,  enlightened  a* 
it  is,  or  yet^travel  back  to  anothi^r  period,  for  decisive  proofs  oflh^ 
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bdtb  w»y8.  The  miierieB  inflicted  by  goveruments  and  legislatores, 
in  all  ages,  from  their  ignorance  of  its  ^ouud  principle^ — indeed, 
merely  from  misconception^  without  apy  evil  intention~*-areinfinite| 
and  too  notorious  to  need  particularising. 

The  science,  and  particulaily  those  vital  portions  of  it  rejBpecting' 
the  productioti  of  wealth,  »id  the  causes  and  results  of  the  inorease 
of  our  race,  though  only  brought  into  much  public  notice  within  the 
last  half  century,  are  obtaining  more  and  more  attention  every  year ; 
and  will  continue  to  do  so  as  long  as  population  increases  and  real 
knowledge  makes  a  more  general  progress.  The  artificial,  criide, 
abstmse,  unintelligible  systems  and  dogmas  of  theoretical'  visiona- 
ries, may  a^taio  to  notoriety^  or  sink  to  oblivion,  according  as  fashion, 
or  the  humour  of  the  age  may  take  a  turn.  fiuC  1  speak  of  the 
rfeal  science:  and  1  doiibt not,  but^<from  the*  vast  practical  im- 
poitance  of  its  questions,  discussions,  and  decisions,  it  will  rise  in 
ittlerest  with  posterity,  when  many  topics  of  scientific  inquiry,  that 
highly  interested  smd  agitated  less  populous  and  less  enlightened 
Umes,  will  be  tbrowii  to  the  lumber4iole  of  science,  with  the  dis* 
cussions  about  the  philosopher's  stone,  and  other  less  ridiculous 
topics,  which  for  their  day  roused  an  enthusiasm  of  inquiry  among 
learned  triflers. 

WHAT    IS    WEALTH  ? 

In  flns  diseussioo  yon  shall  (^eliver  your  sentiments  for  yourself. 
To  begin  with  the  definition  of  Wealth. 

^'  I  should  define  w^lth,"  you  say,  **  to  be  those  ma/ma/ objects, 
which  are  necessary,  useful,  or  agreeable,  to  mankind."  p.  £8. 

Why  limit  the  description  of  the  mean9  of  happiness  by  the  term 
materialy  except  from  ^n  illegitimate  economistical  view  ?  NaUire 
knows  no  such  limitation.  According  to  her  arrangements,  whether 
viewed  with  respect  to  .taluein  use^  or  value  in  exchange,  as  the 
source  of  actual  enjoyment,  or  the  means  of  procuring  income, 
are  not  science  ib  alt  its  branches,  music,  amusement  of  ey^ery  le- 
gitimate sort,  mental  improvement^  &c.,  which  the  term  excludes,  or 
seems  to  exclude,  as  real  portions  of  wealth,  as  corn^.  lodging, 
clothings  &c.f  /    . 

1  shall  here  add  my  own  definition,  vihlch  takes  Nature  as  she  is. 
*'  Wealth,  in  its  most  extensive  sense,  signifies  the  materials  of  well- 
Miff^, ^^^hitppy^'  living,'  Thi^s^nse  of  value  in  use  is  rather  a  the* 
(MluJiAoiqe^  aiid  ^dom.  or  never  a^of^ad  by  circulators.  In  sla« 
tistics,  except  from  special  views ;  and  in  common  life,  almost  uni*. 
kktsifiy  ;  itie  u^ed  wth  resipect  /o  vndue'ih  exekdnge,  and  denotes 
^xal}%i49^tama^^,iktrktdin^o^  those  iTza^ena/s;"^— ^^Hapr 

ptaess -jrf  gt^jkris/'p.  ,6l2. 
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In  the  foUowiog  discussion  I  use  the  term  wealth  as  syQODimcnis 
with  profit,  income,  capital,  property,  as  the  case  may  require* 


WHAT  IS  TO  BE  UNDBRSTOOP  BY  INDIVIDUALS  OR  CLASSES 
BEING    PRODUCTIVE    OR    UNPRODUCTIVE    OF    WEALTH? 

We  come  now  to  the  grand  questions  at  issue  between  our  produc- 
tives  and  unproductives  ;  as  to  what  is  the  source  of  wealtb,  and 
wliether  certain  individuals. or  circulators,  by  their  employments  or 
vocations^  create  wealth  by  drawing  it  from  others,  and  others  con- 
sume it  by  returning  it  to  others ;  or^  whether  all  alike  produce  it 
to  the  amoitfit  of  their  income. 

Whatever  explanations  may  be.  given  to  the  terms  productive  and 
unproductive  of  wealth,  by  theorists,  to  suit  their  peculiar  views,  die 
plain  practical  meaning  of  them  is  obvious.  Those  individuals  or 
dasses  that  produce  wealth,  create  wealth  (o  themselves  and  their 
neighbours,  and  of  course  enrich  the  comnmnity ;  while  those  that 
are  unproductive,  must  consume  more  or  less  of  die  Wealth  created 
by  the  others,  and,  of  course,  impoverish  them  as  well  as  the  nation* 
If  all  classes  then  be  productive,  they  will  all  combine  to  give 
more  emploifment  and  better  prices ;  that  is,  the  means  of  a  larger 
income  to  one  another,  than  would  be  attainable  by  fewer.  And  if 
any  class  be  unproductive,  its  influence  m&it  tend  to  lessen  the  emr 
ployment  and  reduce  the  average  prices  of  the  others,  asui  thus 
diminish  their  means  of  income. 

In  considering  the  great  and  important  question,^— Whether  Nature 
has  in  reality  divided  her  classes  into  productive  and  unproductive?— 
this  practical  notion,  of  productiveness  and  unproductiveness,  is 
never  to  be  lost  sight  of,  or  we  cannot  come  to  a  just  decision.  The 
scientific  statistician,  the  statesman  and  the  plain  man  of  business, 
understand  such  a  difference.  It  is,  in  fact,  what  they  necessarily 
assume  to  be  intended.  And  without  it  the  distinction  has  no  in- 
telligible n^eaning,  as  applied  to  what  all  the  wc^')d'cppsidera  to  be 
wealth.  '  .ku> 

ARE    THE   TERMS    PRODUCTIVE    AND    UNPRODUCTIVE 
NECESSARY  FOR   MERE   CLASSIFICATION  l 

I  now  proceed  to  examine  in  detail,  the  reasons  which  you  have 
given  for  the  division  of  classes,  or  employments^  into  productive 
and  unproductive. 

''  In  treating  of  capital,"  you  say,  ^  it  seems  quite  necessary  te 
have  some  term  for  the  kind  of  labor  vrfiich  it  generally  employs,  in 
eontaidiitinction  to  the  kind  of  labor  generally  employed  by 
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nue,  in  onier  to  explain  its  nature  and  operation^  and  the  causes  ^f 
its  increase/' p.  31. 

If  our  economists  meant  merely  to  find  a  term  for  pointing  out 
the  difference  between  what  procures  for  persons  the  means  of  sell- 
ing in  order  to  obtain  profit,  or  an  income,  and  that  part  of  the 
latter  which  they  expend  in  the  various  articles  of  house-keeping, 
the  terms  productive  and  unproductive  would  be  incorrectly  applied ; 
bat  the  distinction  would  of  itself,  if  so  understood,  be  very  harm- 
less indeed :  it  would  leave  the  actual  fact  iu  Nature  as  it  really  is. 
On  su(*fa  a  theory,  both  mediums  of  circulation,  supplying  and 
demandmg,  or  selling  and  buying,  would  be  alike  mediums  of 
wealth,  according  to  their  respective  amounts.  But  this  is  the 
grand  doctrine  of  the  productive  system,  and  entirely  opposite 
to  the  distinctions  created  by  Quesnay,  Smith,  and  other  £cono- 
mists. 

Nature  divides  her  children,  in  her  process  of  circulation  and  of 
creating  wealth,  which  is  the  result  or  production  of  it,  into  income 
circulators  and  expenditure  circulators ;  and  every  individual,  on 
her  system,  is  b(»th  alterhately.  These  terms,  which  are  character- 
istically descriptive,  are  perfectly  sufficient  for  the  proposer  and  the 
student,  for  the  purpose  of  classification.  But  the  terms  productive, 
and  unproductive,  of  wealth,  imply  something  of  a  most  serious 
import^  which  these  functions  do  not  warrant. 


ABB  THE  TEEMS  PEOPEB  FOE  DISTlNGUISlfiNO  THOSB 
WHO  SAVE  FBOM  THOSE  WHO  DO  NOT? 

''  Secondly ,''  you  argue,  **  if  saving  be  allowed  to  be  the  imme* 
diate  cause  of  the  increase  of  capital,  it  must  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary, in  aH  discussions  relating  to  the  progress  of  wealth,  to  dis- 
tinguish by  some  particular  title,  a  set  of  people  who  appear  to  act 
so  important  a  nart  in  accelerating  this  progress."  p.  32. 

Still  this  !|HB^  ^niy  to  a  classification.  It  is  unquestionably 
true,  that  ca^at  is  produced  by  saving.  This  is  as  much  the 
doctrine  of  the  productive  as  of  the  unproductive  system.  But  if 
no  more  be  intended  than  to  distinguish  those  who  save,  more  or 
less,  from  those  who  expend  all,  why  use  terms  respecting 
them,  which,  in  the  common  acceptation,  point  out,^hat  the  one  set 
creates  wealth  and  the  other  destroys  it :  that  the  one  class  enriches 
and  the  other  impoverishes  a  country ;  while  in  Nature  both  are 
alike  necessary,  to  carry  on  the  process  of  the  creation  and  accumu- 
lation of  wealth.  Were  it  not  for  the  consumers  or  expenders, 
the  capitalists  or  savers  could  neither  procure  profit  nor  income. 

At  to  tha  ^^importaaceof  the  part'wbicb  capitalists^  and  thoif 
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wkoin  they  employ,  act  in  accelerating  the  progress  of  weritfai"  m- 
dering  a  distinctive  title  for  them  necessary,  while  it  belongs  as  audi 
to  others,  I  see  no  reason  >in  it.  That  ibey  act  an  important  fart 
in  the  production  of  wealth,  is  true :  but  so  do  ail  circulaton, 
whether  in  die  character  of  buyers  or  sellers.  On  Nature's  system 
they  all  assist  in  accelerating  her  process  in  the  creation  of  wealdi 
and  employment.  It  is  one  of  the  errors  of  Smith's  aystem,  as  it  is 
of  the  other  systems  of  Bconomism,  and  shows  that  iht^  are 
ex  parte  systems,  founded  on  a  partial  and  imperfect  view  of  i^cts,  to 
attribute  nearly  every  thing  to  the  supply  and  its  modes.  But  vkit 
is  the  use  of  supplying,  unless  there'  be  a  demand,  and  unless  tbe 
demanders  have  the  means  of  paying  I  To  aupply  what  there  is  do 
demand  for,  whether  com,  cloth,  or  houses,  will  produce  no  wdlli 
but  the  reverse*    It  will  impoverish  the  suppliers. 

Indeed,  though  both  supply  and  demand  be  alike  necessarj  vi 
important,  on  Nature's  system,  the  demander,  as  the^ayerof  tbe 
supplier,  and  therefore  the  agent  in  rendering  him  prodiKtive, 
appears,  at  iirst  consideration,  to  act  the  more  important  part# 

You  proceed :  **  Almost  all  the  lower  classes  of  people,  of  €T«y 
society,  are  employed  in  some  way  or  other ;  and  if  thei^  were  do 
.  grounds  of  distinction  in  their  employments,  with  reference  to  their 
effects  on  the  national  wealth,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  what  wouU 
be  the  use  of  saving  from  revenue  to  add  to  capital ;  as  it  would  be 
merely  employing  one  set  of  people  in  preference  to  another,  when, 
according  to  the  hypothesis,  there  is  no  essential  difference  be- 
tween." p.  32. 

I  confess  1  see  no  force  in  this  sort  of  reasoning  al  all,  to  prove 
an  essential  distinction  between  one  set  of  circulators  and  another; 
or  to  exhibit  the  one  as  ertrichiii^  a  cp^untry,  and  the  other  asli^g 
upon  the  forniierand  impoverishing  the  State.  Where  lies '^  tbe 
-  difficulty  of  conceiving,"  on  the  productive  system,  **  the  use  •' 
saving  from  revenue,"  say,  of  a  cotton  manufacturer^  to  add  tocapH 
tal  i  Is  it  not  to  enable  him  to  supply  more  extensively;  an<i,s< 
course,  to  draw  more  extensively  from  the  pfM||^Mus  demanders 
in  theojdier  lines,  whether  they  bdong  to  the  cuitmMg,  the  cleric^) 
Iqi^al^  medical^  or  musical  classes  i  Or  how  ii  it  in  the  least  neces- 
sary, that  there  should  be  an  essential  difference  between  theoD)*' 
to  producing  and  not  producing  w^lhy  provided  he  gets  the  p^^ 
or  income  from  them  which  he  wants  ? 

So  far  with  reference  to:  tbe  wealth  of  tbe  capitalist  himself.  ^ 

next  with  reference  to  the  national  weakh.     This  consists  of  dK 

suni  total  of  the  wealth  oi  individuab.     Of  course,  it  most  bev 

.creased  and  diminished  M^th  theirs ;  and  its  nmbunt,  fike  tbeiiVj 

defends  on  tie  ^tiamltan  afi  empioyme»tyx:omUneA  with  thi^K^ 

frizes  of H.    Jbfo^  eatpUyilMfj^akrcdidwg^ 
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iM:  l^iiiii^  priadl^le  o#  cit«ifhittoii>'  ii  reproduced  hj  ihoMa^} 
whether  this  be  entipely  expended  on  die  urticles  of  good  livilig^  b^ 
the  circulator,  or  partly  saved  and  partly  so  expended.  Thus,  both 
ways  it  is  alike  really  productive  of  wealth. 

As  to  whiek<  way  kicetfie  will  prore  matt  ppoducliva,  (but  that  is 
a  different  question)  it  will  depend  on  the  state  of  the  market  at  the 
time,  witii  reepeotto  siipj^ly  dnd  demand,  iicbording  to  Ibe  fifth 
principle.  If  the  soppily  predonainate,  to  espeod  die  wKeile  wctoM 
will  kdve  thetaore  enriching  efiect :  ^t,  if  tke  deoMiBd  predGini«> 
tiate,  te  tmm  part  of  it  into  capital  will  have  the  nnoat  WnefioMd 
influence. 

Nature  hew,  by  the  way,  dis|day6  fa«r  uaual  benemalence*  '  By 
the  differit^  predispositions,  and  the  imeqiial  degrees  .of  capacitgr 
with  which  she  endows  jnen^  she  has  provided  for  ie^ping  up  an 
csfttilibrinm  between  the  savers  and  expendens.  The  opposing  inftii- 
Alices  of  difierent  periods  of  life  ;  of  the  exlravagance  of  joiiilk,  thte 
prudence  of  middle,  and  die  ^vingness  of  old  age ;  ofniairaw  aaeaos 
and  of  ample ;  of  a  small  and  a  large  family,  and  of  many  oilier  cir- 
eilmslances  in  which  ciroalators  are  placed  by  her  arrangoiiieatt, 
co-operate  along  with  her,  in  producing  the  same  happy  ^ect. 
3ttt  unfortunately,  sbe  is  too  ofteirfettered  by  the  pragmatical  foUyaf 
l^isiatores,  corporations,  Sec.,  that  cheok  her  by  their  nnn»se  and 
frequently  absurd  regulations  and  restrictions,  in  her  eniieavour  to 
maintain  ike  doe  equilibrium  between  capitalists  and  espenders,  or 
the  suppliers  and  demanders,  so  highly  beneficial  to  ell. 

And,  ^'  with  reference  to  «the  effects  on  atatioiial  wealdi,"  if  alt 
circuhttors,  whatever  be  their  lines  of  employment,  or  whether  they 
•be  eapversof  part  of  thenr  kicome,  or  expehders  of  the  whole  on 
-iwoesseries,  comforts^  and  luxuries,  be  productive  of  wealth  jta  tbe 
MDOuntof  that  income,  as  thqy  are  Aupposad  on  the  {M^oductive 
aystem,  and  asdiey  certainly  are  in  real  .life,  it  must  be  belter  for 
Hhe  saver.,    The  veaeon  is  obvious.  They-  will  all  be  mose  capaUe 

■ 

»  *ro  prevent  repetition,  I  subjoin  the  fiveleading  principles  of  circi/tation, 
•  ^s  fouiifl constantly  operating  in  real  life:  -        ■* 

^v  What  it  income  to  one,  is,  aam'^ng  to  the  arrangement  of  Nature,  the.sounce 
of  wmphyvaent  andAnoome  to  others, 

irh<ifa»i$r  of  refroduction  thus  depends  entirely  on  the  power  j^f production,  and 
is  ulxoays  egudl  to  it* 

^.  The  process  of  the  production  of  wealth  is  carried  on  by  charging  and  coun-" 
fer-t^Ut^^jg', 
.. &.  Wke.  m^i^/»kn»thi  olatkej^the  rkber  tmut ik^/aU, or the:(Qmmtmil^fpP» 

4.  The  demand  regulates  the  supply,  as  far  as  this  is  dependent  on  the  mU,  Itp 
of,  course,  also  regulates  the  number  of,  the  various  classes  of  suppliers, 

4.  The^mkym^qf^pi^taUe'chargeabi^  mopeor  Uu  apoa 

the  relative  state  of  the  demand  and  Ae'Buppiyt  i^  9iaptmi^isqf  States,''  ff.  «^. 
and  600. 
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of  continuing  to  employ  hiini  and  more  laqj^ely  abo^  than  if  tke  one 
half  of  them  tended  to  render  the  other  poorer. 


THE    CASB    Of    MENIAL   SBRYANTS,  &C« 

Smith,  and  the  defenders  of  liis  fancifbl  dbtinctiona  about  pro^ 
dactive  and  unproductive  labor,  lay  great  stress  on  the  case  of  me- 
nial  servants  in  support  of  these.  It  has  been  shown,  in  the  *'  Hap* 
piness  of  States/''  that  their  circumstances,  far  from  giving  any  r&i 
support  to  any  such  distinctions,  prove  the  contrary. 

You  do  not  seem  to  have  examined  what  has  been  there  said  on 
the  subject.     I  shall,  therefore,  here  examine  what  you  say* 

'^  If  the  labor  of  menial  servants  be  as  productive  of  wealth  as 
the  labor  of  manufacturers,  why,"  you  argue,  *^  should  not  savii^ 
be  employed  in  dieir  maintenance,  not  only  without  being  dissipate 
ed,  but  with  a  constant  increase  of  value  I  *'  p.  32, 

To  be  as  productive  of  wealth,  depends  upon  their  respective 
profits  or  incomes.  But  they  are  as  really  productive.  For,  by 
supplying  that  portion  of  wealth  or  human  comfort,  which  is  called 
service,  they  obtain  an  income ;  and  either  by  expending  the  whole, 
or  by  expending  a  part  and  saving  a  part,  they  become  demaaders 
to  the  whole  amount,  or  partly  denianders  and  partly  suppliers;*^ 
the  latter,  either  by  employing  their  capital  in  certain  lines  them* 
selves,  or  by  lending  it  to  others  to  employ  it.  Further,  according 
to  the  third  principle  of  circulation,  this  portion  of  population, 
which  is  a  very  numerous  one,  probably  near,  if  not  above,  two 
millions  in  Great  Britain,  from  being  drawn  from  the  other  por- 
tions, enable  the  latter  to  pbtain  a  greater  average  amount  of  eoN 
ployment,  and  more  profitable  prices,  than  had  they  remained 
among  them.  Consider  first,  the  vast  influence,  which  withdrawing 
about  the  one«sixth  or  seventh  part  of  population  into  an  additionn 
class,  must  have  in  favor  of  the  other  classes;  and,  next,  the  depress* 
ing  and  impoverishing  influence,  which  throwing  bac^  such  a  mass 
on  these,  to  become  suppliers  in  their  own  lines,  would  produce. 
I  think  you  will  then  admit,  that  the  great  and  profitable  difierence, 
arising  to  a  nation  from  the  former  arrangement  of  Nature,  is  much 
thore  than  sufficient  to  meet  the  charge  made  on  the  national  fund 
for  them.  For,  by  the  second  principle  of  circulation^  as  service 
forms  an  item  in  the  price  of  things,  they,  are  as  fully  ch^ged  for 
by  the  manufiicturer,  or  any  other  supplier  who  empbgia  tbem^  as 

« 

•  B.  ii.  ch.  3.  p.  52— i^;    See  likewise  ^  AU  Classes  productive  of  Ka- 
tioBai  Wealth."  p.  44-47,  and  S60— S63. 
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those  persons  whom  he  employs  to  fabricate  die  articles,  by  means 
of  which  he  draws  his  income  from  others. 

I  trust  you  can  now  ''  understand  in  what  sense,"  and  how  truly 
''  it  can  be  said  that/'  in  the  theoretical  dialect  of  Smith's  school, 
^  menial  servants  annually  reproduce  the  capital  that  feeds  them  ;" 
(p*  33.)  or,  in  plainer  and  more  practical  language/  render  the 
nation  richer  than  if  no  such  employment  as  service  existed. 

And,  did  the  nature  of  what  these  menials  deal  in,  allow  their 
master  ''  to  employ  savings  in  their  maintenance  without  being'' 
as  you  term  it  ^'  dissipated,"  it  would  tend  to  impoverish,  not  to 
enrich,  the  community.  It  is  this  very  dissipation  that  renders  this 
circulator  productive:  it  is  one  of  the  means,  by  which  he  returns  to 
others  what  he  had  drawn  from  them,  as  will  be  presently  noticed 
more  particularly. 

You  here  commit  the  error  almost  uniformly  committed  by  the ' 
members  of  the  various  unproductive  schools,  in  discussing  this 
subject.     You  compare  the  manufacturer,  in  one  part  of  his  charac- 
ter, as  a  circulator,  or  as  a  seAer,  with  himself  in  the  other  part  of 
it,  or  as  a  buyer. 

In  the  case  you  have  put,  that  description  of  circulators  is  consi- 
dered, which  draws  its  income  by  employing  the  exertions  of  others  : 
such  as  farmers,  master-manufacturers,  conveyancers,  8ic.  Now 
these  people  draw  income  from  the  other  classes,  by  producing, 
through  the  agency  of  persons  whom  they  employ,  the  articles 
which  those  other  classes  want;  and  they  return  it  into  circulation 
again,  partly  by  means  of  employing  other  persons  to  assist  them 
in  procuring  the  comforts  of  life. 

There  is  here  an  evident  distinction  between  the  functions  of  the 
two  sets  of  the  employed.  The  function  of  the  one  is  to  assist 
their  employer  to  procure  income :  of  the  other,  to  assist  him  to 
expend  it.  Did  the  latter  also  aid  him  in  obtaining  income,  like 
.the  former,  that  is,  by  drawing  from  the  incomes  of  others,  he 
would  be  a  robber  of  these;  for  he  would  take  from  liis  neighbours, 
but  return  nothing  Nature's  arrangement  is  wiser  than  is  this. 
She  is  no  unproductive  economist.  It  is  just,  because  the  latter,  or 
menial  servants,  do  not  directly  draw  from  others,  but  from  him, 
that  they  are  the  agents  of  returning  to  society  what  he  drew  by 
means  of  the  former;  and  are,  in  their  line,  productive  of  wealth  to 
society. 

*^  But^^  you  add,  **  menial  servants,  lawyers,  or  physicians,  who 
save  from  dieir  salaries,  are  fully  aware  that  their  savings  would 
immediately  be  dissipated  again,  if  they  were  advanced  to  them-* 
selves,  instead  of  being  employed  on  the  maintenance  of  persons^ 
ft  different  description." 
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Yon  hfere  tgain/  like  our  olher  unprojudivet,  eonfine  yoarsoif 

to  only  a  lialf-view  of  the  subject. 

Let  118  put  a  similar  case  with  respect  to  income  cireolators,  or 
to  those  ^ho  produce  cooimodities  for  the  employer  to  eelt.  Let 
lis  suppose  that  these  commodities  are  brought  to  htm,  msid  are 
kept  :by  htni^  ^  without  being  dissipated."  Will  he  or  thej  grow 
rich  by  having  these  articles  advanced  to  tiiemselveB  in  form  of 
savAigSy  or  by  heafMng^p  the  wbeat^  turnips^  woolleadoth,  muslins, 
bbairs^  &c«  iwhieh  they  Iwve  produoed  ?  '  Oerlainly  not«  Such  aa 
employ eir^  and  auch  employed  persons  would  findthat,  by  produc- 
ingy  Ibey  obtained  no  income.  He  would  .at  length  be  deprived 
eten  of  the  power  of  producing.  His  means  vkmiM  be  dissi* 
pated. 

How  then  does  this  supplier  become  productive?  Just  like  the 
menial  servant,  the  laM'yer,  the  clergyman,  or  any  other  circulator, 
by  drawing  what  the  articles  he  deals  in  cost,  with  a  profit,  froa 
these  and  others  who  want  the  commodities  eupplied  by  him  and 
his  aftsistants.  He  is  thus .  tendered  productive,  not  merely  by 
making  an  article,  but  by  drawing  the  price  of  it  from  others. 
The  latter  part  is  aa  essentially  necessary  to  productiveness  as  the 
former.  And  thus,  this  class  (rf  producers  stand  as  absolutely  in 
need  of.  others  to  render  it  productive,  as  any  other  class.' 

In  h  word  4  your  productive  employer,  like  all  other  persons, 
must  become  a  cumplete  circulator,  drawing  with  one  hand,  and 
TOtaming  with  another;  that  is,  -alternately  employing  as  seller  and 
J»uyer,  '^different  descriptions  of  persons,^'  before  he  can  be  produc- 
tive of  wealth  to  the  community. . 

Did  I  not  think  I  had  shown,  that  your  argument  for  the  unpro- 
ductiveness of  menial  servants,  was  completely  set  aside  by  the 
^ery  n^tiire  of  productive  circulation,  I  might  urge,  thaft  the  cir- 
cumstance which  you  consider  as  rendering  them  unpioductive, 
would  degrade  others,  whom  yon  admit  to  be  productive,  totbe  rank 
of  unproductive  also.  For  example,  the  raasterxbuiMers,  fiamishen, 
painters,  &c.,  and  their  men,  who  are  employed  in  erecting  and  fur- 
nishing manufacturing  housei,  wQuld  be  productive;  while  those 
empleored  in  building  and  furnishing  houses  for  jnere  residence, 
who  form  lit  least  nine^tenths  of  this  very  numerote  udass,  woidd 
rbe  unproductive.  .Even  that  portimi  of  corn,  of  catde,  of  clothing, 
which  was  applied  to  the  use  of  these  menials  and  other  unprodiio- 
ftive  classes,  would  also  be  fairly  considered  to  have  their  prodac- 
itiweness  neutralised,  if  not  destroyed,  by  the  same  impoiverisfaing 
rowtrrtipn,  ..Indeed^  it  is  difficult  to  say  whene  this  infeotioa  <tf 
amproductiveneas  among  eitctifaitora  would  atop; 

*        •    •  • 

*  '<  Happiness  of  States,"  p.  598. 
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But  in  renk  life,  whedter  a  reference  ht  maife  to  dil^t  equpkOr- 
ment,  or  the  means  of  income  given  to  the  otb^r.classes,  or  to  capi- 
ttAy  nienmls  and  tlie  other  unproductive  circulators  q{  Suiith  are  as 
really  productive  as  cultivators  and  manufacturers.  The  latter,  as 
we  have  seen,  like  the  former,  could  produce  neither  incpn^e  nor 
capital  j^ut  by  having  recourse  to  circulators  of  a  different  descrip- 
tion; but,  by  means  of  these,  they  obtain  ^oth. 

With  respect  to  oapital  in  particular,  the  menial  and  other  uO- 
prodkictive  cksses  of  Smith,  are  eminently  usefiil  to  bis  productiiie 
classes.  These,  or  the  dealers  in  the  more  necessary  articled, 
generally  require  much  capital  to  carry  on  their  supplies  s>the  others 
require  little.  Thus,  vyhat  the  latter  nccunnilate  is  almpst  a}l 
available  to  the  former.'  This  is  one  of  the  reasei^s,  wby„  in  :a 
very  populous  society,  though  the  average  demand  for  capital 
be  greatly  increased,  yet  the  average  supply  of  it  is  still  grea^. 
For,  in  suqh  a  state  of  society,  those  classes  which  ac€;uo»ul^|e 
much  capital,  bnt  require  little,  themselves,  bear  a  n&uch  higher 
proportion  (and  this  constantly  increasing  also)  to  the  others,  than 
io  a  thinly-peopled  State. 

Here  I  cannot  omit  noticing  another  beautiful  instance  of  the 
benevolent  intention  of  Nature, .  in  her  arrangements,  to  render 
the  various  classes  subservient  to  the  advantage  of  one  tfioihei; 
though  our  economistical  systems  would  represent  them  as  mutually 
injurious. 

DOES    THE    PRODUCTIYB    SYSTEM    CONFOUND    THE    FUNC- 
TIONS   OF    WORKING    MANUFACTUHERS    AND    MENIALS  f 

^'  To  Consider  the  expenditure  of  the  unproductive  laborers  9f 
Adam  Smith,"  you  proceed  to  observe  '^  as  advances  made  io 
themselves,  and  of  the  same  nature  as  the  advances  of  the,  m,a^ter- 
manufacturer  to  bis  workmen,  would  be  at  once  to  confound  the 
very  usefd  and  just  distinction  between  those  who  live  up<>n  wages, 
and  those  who  live  upon  profits,  and  would  redder  it  quite  im- 
possible to  explain  the  frequent  and  important  operations  of  saving 
from  revenue  to  add  to  capita],  so  absolutely  neceasary  to  the  con- 
tinued increase  of  wealth.'^     p.  33. 

But  who  confounds . such  a  distinction?  Or  how  ia  it  neceasacy 
to  flispnnwe  what  is  contrary  to  fact;  that  the  obci  class  tavds  to  im- 
povevisb,  and  the  other  to  enrich,  in  order  to  distingnisb  these  t«|o 
deseriptfoos  of  circulators  ?  Their  respective  /unptions  are  not  ^y 
mote  ^OM-rectly,  :but-m0i!e  clearly  distinguished 'and  cbatacterised  (^ 

.•  «^Hara)kaess  of  States,"  p.  fiip.    ?  All  Clasics  Productive,"  p.  96.    , 

"      •     •  ;  '   ■'  ,  .        y      J'     t 

•  >•...      J,  ...t  .4.i.  .J  11 
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the  productive,  than  on  the  unproductive  system.  They  are  classed 
in  the  former  with  respect  to  their  master,  just  as  they  are  found 
ki  real  life ;  or  as  income  circulators  and  expenditure  circulators. 
By  the  former,  as  has  been  already  observed,  he  draws  income  from 
others ;  and  by  the  latter,  he  returns  it  again  to  others.  Both  per- 
form essential  parts  in  the  creation  of  wealth ;  and  are  alike  effec- 
tive in  carrying  on  the  process  of  production  and  reproduction. 
Yet  they  are  as  distinguishal^e  as  the  one  pari  of  every  circi|lator's 
character  is  from  the  other;  or,  as  bis  selling  function  is  from  his 
buying. 

If  by  **  saving  from  revenue  to  add  to  capital,''  it  be  inteoded 
here  to  insinuate  an  essential  distinction  between  the  capital  saved 
irom  profits,  and  that  saved  from  wages  or  from  salaries,  it  is  only 
one  of  the  usual  ex  parte  misconceptions  in  Smith's  school.  In 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  income,  probably,  more  capital  is 
saved  from  the  latter  than  from  the  former;  and  it  produces  the 
same  results  with  respect  to  the  creation  of  wealth. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  impossible  to  explain  certain  theoretical  ima- 
ginations about  the  process  of  creating  wealth  on  the  unproductive 
systems,  without  assuming  an  essential  difference  between  classes 
c^  circulators.  But  no  such  assumption  is  at  all  necessary  to 
explain  Nature's  process. 


THE  BALANCE  OF  THE  ANNUAL  PBODUCi^ 
AND  CONSUMPTION. 

''  ^rhirdly;"  you  say  ^[  it  has  been  stated  by  Adam  Smith,  and 
stated  truly,  that  there  is  a  balance  very  different  from  the  balancs 
of  trade,  which,  according  as  it  happens  to  be  favorable  or  un&vor- 
able,  occasions  the  prosperity  or  decay  of  every  nation:  this  is  the 
balance  of  the'annual  produce  and  consumption."    p.  34. 

The  balance  of  trade  is  not  the  present  topic  of  discussion.  It 
will,  therefore,  be  sufficient  merely  to  observe,  that  a  constant  pro-> 
gressive  balance  of  this  kindy  when  applied  to  any  State,  in  reference 
to  its  connections  with  all  others,  is  an  unwarranted  imagination.' 
This  misconception',  though  it  seems  to  have  been  admitted  by 
Adam  Smith,  is  not  peculiar  to  his  system. 

The  balance  of  the  annual  produce  and  consumption,*  as  applied 
to  the  internal  employment  or  circulation  of  a  country,  is  a  miscon- 
ception of  a  similar  sort,  and  merely  founded  on  his  own  erroneous 
dogmas.    Neither  his  reasoning,  nor  yours^  seem  at  all  warranted 

•  **  Happiness  of  Slates,*'  p.  637.    ^  All  Classes  Productive,*  p.  tlO, 

•  «  Wealth  of  N'ations,''  b.  iv.  ch.  8. 
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by  really  operating  principles.  If  more  be  produced,  either  in  par- 
ticular lines,  or  in  all,  than  the  consumption  or  the  demand  can 
take  off,  this  circumstance,  instead  of  enriching,  will  tend  to  impo- 
verish the  community;  and  the  impoverishing  influence  will  be 
according  to  the  extent  of  the  balance,  but  always  in  an  increasing 
ratio,  the  larger  the  over-prodace*  In  some  cases,  if  the  balance 
be  very  great,  it  will  prevent  the  suppliers  from  reproducing  the 
usual  quantum,  by  so  large  an  amount;  or,  in  other  words,  it  will 
have  so  ruinous,  an  effect  on  employment  and  prices,  as  to  spread 
distress  throughout  all  our  classes,  except  paid  annuitants. 

Of  this  we  had  a  most  impressive  proof,  in  the  highly  productive 
year  1818.  This  is  allowed  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  produc- 
tive y^ears,  both  in  natural  and  artificial  produce,  not  only  in  this 
country  but  all  over  the  continents  of  Europe  and  North  America, 
known  in  the  history  of  these  countries.  And  have  the  results  cor- 
responded with  Smith's  reasonings  or  yours,  or  with  those  of  the 
productive  system  F  I  leave  the  distress  of  all  classes,  during  18 19^ 
(and  which  still  continues)  throughout  all  these  countries,  but  par- 
ticularly America  and  Great  Britain,  where  the  over-production 
was  greatest,  to  answer  the  question. 

Population,  though  the  circumstances  have  been  unfavorable  to 
marriage^  but  from  an  influence  opposite  to  that  which  you  expect- 
ed from  this  surplus  produce,  instead  of  going  back,  has  been  ra- 
pidly increasing,  even  amid  the  distress*  But  with  all  the  increase 
in  the  demand,  which  this  necessarily  brings,  it  has  not  been  able 
to  restore  the  stimulus  destroyed  by  the  over-production.  It  has, 
however,  tended  to  render  the  distress  less  severe.  It  is,  indeed^ 
what  alone  keeps  us  in  a  tolerable  state. 

''  But,''  you  add,  **  if  this  balance  be  so  important;  if  upon  it 
depends  the  progressive,  stationary,  or  declining  state  of  a  society, 
surely  it  must  be  of  importance  to  distinguish  those,  who  mainlj 
contribute  to  render  this  balance  favorable,  from  those  who  chiefly 
contribute  to  make  the  other  scale  preponderate."     p.  34. 

To  suppose,  that  the  progressive  wealth  of  a  country  depended  on 
Mich  a  balance,  is  a  proof  among  many,  that  Dr.  Smith  miscon- 
ceived Nature's  process  in  the  production  of  wealth.  That  part  of 
the  produce  which  is  not  consumed,  or  used,  will  reproduce 
nothings  Por  it  is  only  a  demand  from  the  consumers  or  users,  for 
the  whole,  which  can  render  the  whole  really  productive:  that  if, 
reproductive  of  employment  fully  to  its  amount.  The  sqrplus 
balance,  as  has  been  already  noticed,  will  render  even  that  part  for 
which  there  is  a  demand,  much  less  reproductive,  than  it  would 
bave  been,  had  the  supply  been  just  equal  to  the  consumption* 
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**  Without  Some  such  distinction/'  you  affirm,  "  we  shall  not  be 
Me  to  trace  the  causes  why  on6  nation  is  thriving  and  another  k 
qecfining:  and  the  superior  riches  of  those  countries,  where  mer- 
dbaoti^  and  manufacturers  abotmd,  compared  with  those  in  which 
the,  retainers  of  a  court,  and  an  overgrown  aristocracy  predominate, 
vfil\  not  adnrit  of  an  intdligible  explanation.**  p.  34. 
'  The  florishing  or  declining  of  a  State  depends  on  many  circum- 
sftanctf^,  bofh  natural  and  artificial,  local  and  general.  The  great 
pre-dtsposing  as  well  as  immediate  cause  of  a  nation's  fiorisbing — 
df  course,  at  present,  we  have  the  rapid  production  of  wealth  parti- 
cularly in  view,  for  the  question  hi  issue  respects  that — Is  tfie  in- 
crease of  population ;  and  the  more  powerful  Causes  which  operate 
the  same  way,  all  tend  to  promote  thi»  increase.  The  reverse  is 
thie  of  a  declining  State. 

A, spirit  of  industry,  enterprise,  and  speculation,  quickens  circula- 
tion, and  augments  employment^  which,  whatever  be  its  form,  is  the 
great  medium  of  income,  capital,  and  wealth.  On  the  other  hand, 
srs^irit  of  indolence,  supineness,  business-timidity,  produces  a  con- 
trary result.  Where  merchants  and  manufacturers,  who  are  eminently 
ihsi^ired  with  the  commercial  spirit,  abound,  enterprise  and  specu- 
ItttSon  will  be  found  to  be  going  on  with  vigor;  unless  when  check- 
ed by  occasional  over-supplies  or  the  pragmatical  intermeddlings 
of  rulers.  But  where  they  tfo  not,  there  will  be  found  a  deficiency 
of  exertion,  and  a  proneness  to  remain  satisfied  with  what  has  been 
already  attained.  Still  the  various  classes,  in  the  latter  communi- 
ties, are  as  really  productive  of  wealth  as  in  the  former,  though 
ndt  so  copiously :  that  is,  they  all  contribute  to  produce  more  eni- 
ploym.ent  and  better  incomes  to  one  another,  than  would  exist  were 
any  of  thetn  to  be  thrown  into  the  other  lines. 
;  I  should  like  to  kuow,  where  is  the  country  in  Europe,  or  out  of 
it,  in  Mthicb  there  13  so  much  wealth  as  in  England,  and  yet  where, 
iii  the  '(£aledt  of  a  certain  school,  there  is  such  a  vast  or  over- 
grOwh  aristocracy,  Or  where  there  are  mote  retairtiers  on  the  aristo- 
cracy ot-  bn  government.  If  we  compare  Loiidon  with  Edinburgh 
or  Dublin,  we  shall  see  what  the  retainers  of  a  court  and  a  rich" 
i^ristocracy  create,  and  what  an  amount  of  additional  employment 
and  Income,  to  the  various  classes,  they  aiK>rd. 

l^all  listen  with  great 'attention  also,  to  any  of  otrr  unproduc- 
fives,  who  will  point  put  a  period  in  the  history  of  Great  Britain, 
in  which  those  persons  whom  they  call  productive,  were  principally 
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augineutation^  and  yet  in  which  she  made  so  rapid  an  advaaaa  op 
vwaUb^'at  belw^^ea  1792  »ki4  lSi&,  whofttboM-'W^hcviii,  |b#)i^re 
pieased.tiQi.ctn  uiipiroductiv«  intniit^  it^FOIWMi  in  a  ri^iio  Ant 
perhaps  ki)ows!nQpre€«diBOt  Xrfil  tl^^oi  lik^wis^^.  at  (lie  asmmtimf^ 
paint  out  a  period^  ia  which  th^ir  pioducMve  clailses  w^a  <Miteff(idi 
from  such  a  (]«mand  Qn  tbeir  purse,  i^  the  dismisnipg  oi  sa  many 
hindred  thousand  persoBSifrom  the  wpro^uctive^jyiiiasyWs  jii^j:^!^ 
Miquenoe  of  the  pisace  of  .18.15,  and  jQt  in  which  those  pcoductiKc 
.classes  of  theirs  suffered  sMcb  a  :reducitia»  in  the  nieaiis  qf  ^ 
taining  employment  and  income,. oc  itk  ibeir patBey  ^  p^ioducing 

.  Wiib  regard  to  the  pi^ess  in  i^atHVoal  wei^th^  whart^ter.  tewls^ 
direolly.or  ifidirecUyi  C^  giy/raipre  exfphynm^.wd  .bettenfxieies^O 
a  naliQQ^  must  tend  to  em^i^b. that  nation,  er  to  promote  tfs  pf(9gr««l 
in  .the  stcquisitioii.  and  accumulation  of  wealth.  Thus,  whatever 
;^ugmei\ts  w  dvninishes  the  ikm^nd,  will  assist  or  dieck  anatioa  . 
in  tlw.  progress*  As  for  the  $iipph/i,  that  will  always  rise  with  f^ 
4iiliiy  to  the  amount  of  the  demand ;.  except  in  caaes.  where  Nature 
Jbaa  set  limits,  nniversal  or  local,  or  meddling  stiaesmeo  b^ve  ioter^ 
,po0e£l  their  foolish  restraints. 

.An  increase  of  circulators  in  a  nation^  that  is,  of  popiuMipn^'.  i$ 
the  grand  predisposing,,  as  well,  as  immediate  caume^  of  theaoclfMe 
of  national  health.  The  new  j|ie«#hters  add  -tp  ^  dei9i^4  % 
•means  i>f  their  vi'ants.  And,  as.pop^daiion  becomes  .more  d^Qnse, 
tbe  constant  accumulation  of  capital  and.  i^reatioD  of  newwMtSi 
which  Jesuit  from  tbeei^tension^of  the  depAaivJ9.boith«iAuIUp)jr  thesirfi- 
^diviaions  of  claA^es^iUlid  retider  aU  greater  e;i^pendei:t  aad^  of  cours^^ 
reproducers,  than  according  to  the  forjm^^  average  pr^H^oftions. 
Tbe  istyles  of  Utiiigi  among  all  classes^  {ceep  gradually  grpwmg  more 
.expensiYe,,  by  .cooiprehending  ^  greater-  y^mty,  of  ar^les^  These 
are  neces^rily.c^airged  for  :  and,  as  this  gre«^^r  vadety  of  ai^Ucles 
.creates  .a  greyer  demand  for  ha^s,  by  the  third  principle  of  circii- 
lalioB^  fliore  <einpkoyiiie»t  and  l>ettsr  pricey  must  i^ecessarily  be  the 

..  Tbiais  thettoifo^m  pr0gre&s.aiiK>ipg  all  incfeasing  national  masses; 
but  the  climate,  the  predominant  n^turi^l  wSAts  and  supplies^  and 
}lbe/ifiAueiBce  of.  a  liberal  and  eniergetici  ojr  of  a  restriciivean^  indo- 
lent government,  &c.,  will  produce  great  difference  in  jtbe  ax^Ount 
;ipf  4lPie  rflsnUi^  either  as  th^y  QperalQ  fovocably  or  unfavprably  to- 
f'walxlf  i(Hgimeniting4be:4^  . 

...U«^ualfd^«ian(i»!{if)d  st«igii9atioiVi  mil  every  cKNv^.^i^d  th«fi /fae 

Both  at  home  aiid  among  the  nations  that  are  its  customers. 
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iMkiog  pbce^  and  eiAflr  qiikke»  <»  returd  t)M  Jistunl  rate  of  pto» 

Stagnation,  the  source  -of  to  macb  distress,  and  to  which  oor 
attention  is  so  stvoi^ly  edle^^l'  pfum^  Jsimifciwilji  /^resuft  ^ 
cver-mppfyingy  «nd  is  bitt  Mmr^pomenMi^  u^ew0^  ^fimtmBctiBg 
the  influence^bf  the*  princifilQi^^or  tm$^dkA<ft!A>3^9ffiMmk^i^ 
from  some  felling  •^oiF  in  the  deniand,*froga  im'^hmt^^^ WWnt' 
stances,  as  froiD'^r  4o*  peace ;  or  from  ^idvei^Birodm^  ewtlier  in 
the  supplies  of  Nature  or  of  men ;  for  thniinflifnfi.rf  .tilth  is  the 
same.  And*  wh^tever^fte  the  rale  ef  tbMS^rt^^itffWr  MRld^KMi, 
it  is  occasionally  to  be  expectieL  ^   <•  ^i*-  iir^^f-i  *Mh        Hk^ 

But,  excepting  these  staganliQDs,  if.aii}iiion  incrtftSfMi  iiiipopula- 
tion,  and  if  it  be  stveng  enough  to  paeleel  j|Biitf^fr»p  Aa/i^naies, 
Its  progress  in  weahfa.wiUi  bsi  «ertahll^f^l^4lere«^lyitt,|b%^aIlnual 
increase  in  the  demand  je»isnii  at  f the  and  of  a  #iven  imniber  of 
years,  say  of  five  or  ten,  from  the  causes  assigned  it  will  be  found 
to  be  richer  than  in  the  preceding  five  ^r  temyisci ;  tbMis,  -it  wiH 
have  more  employment  and  better  priibes.  ^Cwft^eilllyy  the  sum 
total  of  the  incomes  of  itsctrculatars^  or  of  Iheir  9i^a||6  of  procur* 
ing  the  variotts  articles  which  weakh  sen  puectaAa^^U  b^  gT^fii/er. 

*^  If  a  taste  for  idle  retainers,  and  a  profusion  of  menial  teipmtS| 
had  continuedi^^amonip  tbe^graat  ^nd-holders  ef-jEiurope,  (SONPCtbe 
feudal  times  >tO' the  pteseat,  the  weallh  of  its  -different  Ig^gdoms 
would  have  been  very  different' jlrom  9iWt  it  now  is/'    p.  34* 

This  taste  still  exiits ;  'imdfiief^  girtBrMjf  and  strongly  in  the 
richest  countries.  'Tbe  great  ^'l-eaafiti  wby  our  ancestors  in  the 
feudal  times  were  podrer,  was,  becfusethliy'Were  less  populous,  and 
•because,  from  the  destructiveeffeets >e|  eiv|l'War>  and  other nyusei^ 
population  scarcely  increased  afealli*  -^^vii]  --  -  <      ^•«. 

''Adam  Smith''  youssqF^'  has  Justly  Aiybed,  tfaiU  the  growing^  liute 
of  our  ancestors^  for  auiteriiA  eoowmeuea^and  1uxuq9S,  instwlf  of 
personal  services, 'was  the  main/cauae  of  the  change.'*  f^§54^,ty 

The  increase  of  population,  whiek^RM^Ji^^tth,  fron||  MSffiltsr 
degree  of  internal  tranquillity  «idf<Hhel>*O0ilacff9  b^nita  l^qt^aify 
and  to  attain  some  'def^  ofinipidi^>  >aMithe,  increase ^fHfWi 
and  civilization,  whiob  imtfcmnlyii'  AhuT!  » fiplp  tM/  IE$»fni#&  gqjjjiiijly 
effected  the  benefieialcbaagfe.-*  iMi^:>"if/>  /;:• .  ^i;f\(fi  i  /u  f^ /«,•.*«* 

''  Personal  services"  ^ffm  asseilt  '/4ickb0i.'  regju^M^rPpor  gfiiprate 
capital. '' p.  35.  *«,  •»    1    '•        ?..>•*    ,t.     '      ?vJ:;#uIuj1 

This  win  depend  oni^eironiiistancsssf  and  it  is  4iot  t^e  itfiijp|;in 
real  life  generally*  All  oapitaliflts  wbn^emjilcNrn  servants,  ptng^fiem 
by  means  of  the  profits  derived^froitii  capital,  h  Thosot^Mifants, 
again,  who  save,  generate  caiHtal4'  By  purohaiiog^^iKminodities 

■  ^  Uappineis  of  States.  ^  p.  $$. 
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from  di^  ofkef  dmc^ '  die]^  abo  amslsadimQmiben  of  tbeso  u 
dioose  to  gave,  in  dw  acniiithtiMi  of  ca|>ital^  like  any  other  oir^ 
cttbtora. 

fireo  the  great  CetiM  iorda^  ti>o«{h  th«  etivknoo  of  employ* 
iB£iita  in  t^eir  tiwtity  peoytod  anal  mriMiloit  tioiet  was  very  imper« 
fect^  eooMiuit  hsvefed,  delhed,  lodged^  and  armed  dieir  retaioera,' 
widioiit  ianded^cainlal  ait  least.  Aad  these  tery  retainers  also 
enabled  tliase  who  ii«i|i{ilied  tbdr  war IH^e  eoif^loyers  ^itb  %vbat 
they  wantady  to  acenimihite  capital. 

■'  Ab  to  the  divitioo  of  aociety  *'  into  two  classes  "  chiefly^  that  of 
theloid  and  the  vvmd*  -the  very  rich  and  the  very  poor — it  is  the 
natural  result  of  a  very  than  and  stationary  condition  of  population. 
The  iticivaee  ef  numhein  lends  to  destroy  ibis  inequality.  And 
''  in  proportion  as  p(^Milati«iii  aeeuafiulates,  them  are  new  rank» 
and  classes  formed,  til!  in  a  thick  population  there  is  no  hi^tua 
left  at  all.  "« 

''  I  am  hardly  nwnre^  ''you  add,  '^  bow  the  causes  of  the  iricreas*  > 
ing  riches  and  prosperity  at  Europe,  since  the  feudal  times,  could 
be  traced,  if  we  wepe  to  considier  personal   services  as  equally 
productive  of  werilb  with  tkm  labors  of  merchants  aqd  mauufac* 
turars.  ''    p.  35. 

Equally  productive,  I  have  to  observe  i^ifi,  dependil  on  tho 
qosailvtii  of  income.  The  ^estiott  at  isane  is^«-Are  they  as  really 
productive  i  And  they  certainly  a«e.  The  truth  is,  that  so  far 
firom  the  superior  wealth  of  the  present  hi^y  populous  state  of 
£uropo  being  ^iferived  froiti  there  beiag  fewer  ^^rsons  retained  as 
servams,  dian  in  the  thtnly»peopled  and  feudal  times,  it  is  partly 
derived  from  there  being  a  greater  number  of  menials  employed,' 
according  to  the  third  principle  of  circulation.  We  have  no  lords 
now,  who  have  tuch  a  nu«»ber  of  retainers  as  the  few  great  feudal 
bMRMSs  ;  but  the  proportion  of  aervants  to  the  whole  population  is^ 
much  greater,  The  class  now  is  found  in  almost  every  house j 
Imn  Ibfr  ^laee  to  the  cottage. 

In  1^1  populous  and  rick  countries,  servants  form  at  I^ast  the 
fonrtfi  division,  in  i)oiiH  of  twinber.  And  it  may  be  queried^ 
whether,  in  England,  this  division  is  not  more  numerous  than  that 
employed  in  building  anci  furnishing  bouses,  or  that  employed-in 
supplying  clothing ;  and  stands  the  second,  or  next  to  the  division 
of  cultivators.  In  no  country  of  Europe,  I  believe,  is  there  so 
high  a  proportion  of  servanu.  And  why  ?  Because  she  is  the 
richest.  And  this  proportion,  far  from  impoverishing  her,  tends 
to  render  her  still  more  rich.  It  is  alternately  cause  and  effect^ 
in  the  production  of  additional  we^th. 

* '^Xbs  Principles  of  Population  and  Production  investigated."  p.  37S, 
"  Happiness  of  States,"  b.  li.  cb.  e. 
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A  considerable  portion><if  th«  iMest -nOikff/'  it ' is  tru'e^  does  not^ 
keep  regular  servanU;"  #terttil<M  ^m9li»s):«^^<l>f  ^thtoe^  deHdn 
one  of  their  childrcMl  a1^4«aMl^'t(Ma  (^^ahi  ^Jiitb'as^t  d^'^'^sefirtftit, 
who  would  otherwisd>g«t%tfi«K](^ent  ib^^^^fftyiH^^lh^  *^«5^^of 
some  other  persoih  »i/Ud<ptob)ib)y  mo^tAilliii«ii^^V^it»M^!^ 
classes,  4ave  .twoi<ior:'iiiitis4  #emiA€s>»nFH^^  «^U^i^t«  ^fiinil#>0f 
menials^  of  different  descriptions,  male  and  female,  kept  i>y  Mr 
very  numerous  gentry  and  nobility,  rich  merchants,   manufacturers, 
bankers,  lawyers,  ^0.y  al^iie,  far  ett^^dds^^fiat  df^  retainers  of  the 
great  barons.     Including  even  Wales  and   Scotland,  our   servants 
cannot  be  taken  maoh  -under  oii«a*feinil^  t  't^ltfniy  Hklt  V^si  4ban 
the  one-seven th. of  cmk)  po{>alaUl9ii$«tt''Sft:fMli4#^^i^^^ 
is  it  at  all  probable,  that  the  menials  of  Britain,  iu  the  fi^dil  times, 
bore  any  such  proportion  tO  tb«'|lii^^pdffulati€«<t  ^"^  (^"^  *^^^ 

^  ,v»i.  i\i    u  .!  I**    (II  ,i:iii  Ife'i)  jHair;  fill 

MORE    PROO<i)CmVE    AKfl^    Llis^  l^»^»DtCTlV^?'*^*^*l  =^^ 

As  to  '^  the  substitution  of  the  teh«i^'bU>Hi^>]^oductive  add^l^ 
productiveiqfprtihose«>o^p«iaii|Mtiv«'llAd^'^ik}t^  -'     pysb, 

I  have  tovobserve,)ttt«t  liiie(is^)<«)i^ei^'tb^)^int  «df  terms,  to  abaMc^ 
the  unprodvctive  sgralemi^hioglsitH^i        ^  1^'"<«'  *^*^  *»»      '^^   t^^"*^* 

Mon»K)i:  le^  iprodncti^  >  cMy^^nly ''b^>appn^fd^SlFidat«BN^ 
and  classd^  ot"  to  sAl^^^spebfrilii^MiMd^^of  employitt^W^%yH9hich; 
they  are  enabled  W4rav^<M^'  tble^'ge]ieral  fund,, or  obtain  income 
upon  the  productive  Hyi^tem :  aild^l^tl«^  designations  are  peifecdy 
correct  on  Nators'ti^licffi  •  That  alt^  <liasses  are  really  productive 
of  wealth,  and<ahlitoiiH'6p^iedAof  employments,  by  Whitli  men 
obtain  incoipe,  are  the  medium  of  real  production,  is  trad?  ^  But 
it  is  also  as  true,  that  individuals  and  classes,  and  their  modes  of 
employment,  are  more  or  less  productive,  according  to  circunostan- 
ces.  'M.^jjaiF  r?.T  omqj'»   ^xv^k  aiAv;    *   ^-^  anaaj:* 

When  we  compare  classes  as  to  their  quiintum  of  productive* 
ness,  we  mml^itaki^^'  intoicti^Hsiderati^  ^  lNiia«»oftyfi&9^(iP'We 
circulator,  in t ddbei>dsNe^i4b^i«vdi«gi^<l^A^i^'i^iicKa^^^ 
influeocQ^  ddhreo|xbba«dIn»^  ^wlchd>iilm«a8^*6^y»ofHi)dtilti]m:^.« ' 
The  employ  mend)  vi^MiobtiCult^^'icrion  ^^^\^}  ^aild«dia9^f  tfff6¥tod  <^ 
music,  are  aliliii^r4}ly'|»«MAikki«e>b#'Iad(nti<^nal^eni^ 
wealth.     But    no  person   would  ever  think  of'^^^t^Mbg^^^ 
employed  hyhta^^Aa^  JwileseiiilMJbiitf^  ^in^tili^«bunri3r^<''uAmmL^ 
fond  of  nkusid«i8<itiiMllvi<isv  iio«i<  not^atei^lfiit  ^a^taiHlidii^tf ^bff; 

'  In  addition  to  the  subsistence  and  lodging  which  most  of  th^m 
receive,  and  the  clothing  which  is  supplied  to  some  of  them^  the  money 
part  of  their  income  amounts  annually  to^many  millions.  And  they  save, 
annually,  a  very  considerable  amount  for  capital. 

'  See  Mr.  C«'s  case  of  unproductiveness  considered,  ^  Happiness  of  States,'' 
p.  0^6, 
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at  furoductiTe'aa  the  culUff^tors,  wboie  income,  even  in  its  present 
recbic»H.sta^ii%<beytHW)^sftfAQ^  M)d  eighty  millions.  '  ■' 

.  .Any  otjber  vi9Mr,.oftmor^  ^t  less   productive^  than  as  being  more 
or  less  d\r9^\y^^f^^fs^^^'e^  nmfhl!^  or  having 

n^ec.tiy,i^^fqii^')ef^iinf^ai^9^iPA^^  w  merely 

fanci/yffi^d^lfiu^i^.b^r^j^ed^fQQde^riAe  f>raolica(   Statisti- 
cian.   ^{   )qo;»  .'j»Fm*^1    hdF   ^'  i'i'»?»i.    .hH*h. 

.  '.rjiiK      .    ir^HR.  ftllPATIGN    OF   WfiALTR. 

'^(jI(gWOul4  l^tfi^p9Pfec^\  ffmifS%f^^  i^  assert  <lbat>the  unproduc- 
tive laborers  qf^^dam  8ii^^tJM^»ef}essaril|»4f}eate  the  wealth  which  pays 
them."  iStuM'^A'  't\    i^'.-.juH  t«    fju.-n*  <■     "' » 

I  need  only  ask  herejifiu^^t«ft^pect  do . the t|MiiM2cfi:liVe  laborers 
of  Adam  Smith  create  wealthy  in  which  his  unproductive  laborers 
do  not  ?  How  do  the  former  obtain  income  and  wealth  but  from 
the  pockejl^^qf.  otliAr^^l^e.tj[i,e  latter? « And  how  are  they  capable 
of  paying  others,  but  by  charging,  like  thenii  by   means  of  what 

they  sell,  oK),}^f|H^Qi«^Q|f^,/tMi4r?>t  '^H      .  *  " 

i  would  ha^et^,qVbfl{Hl  ali^iQth^iiiiquirersconcerningiprodactive- 
nej^l^ppint  ,ofq^KeaUh,  to  putidiu  ^questions  which '  will  very  na- 
turally arise  in  the  mind  of  a  rf^tM^nsliperson/dndi' which  it  is 
indis|;^$^fU>Iy  nece^ary  toai;i9w^r0<|)efore  weoaDOHnfrtoa  satisfac- 
tory conclusion  on  the  tM^Qn  inpipwtant^<^id^tt.  *^  Bii/  whom 
h  any  circulator^  or  cifis^^i^i  cii^aimrsi^fiypaidf  And  how 
are  the  payers  enabkdjLgttpn^kit^orihmnf  h 

I  shall  be  very  happy  (qjilfi^  tjlf)  plain  prafidqal  answer  to  these 
questiqii^s,  which  you  giy(9|(HN  jtau^a^if^  withontft  any  theoretical 
fancies  or  cj^ssificatipflfeoiq  lb-ji  io  ni.      ..i.  •'     i 

CLERKS    IN    PRjEVATE    ANI>   PUBLIC    ESTABLISHMENTS. 

W^P^^'MU"*  wmm  fcft  tfc^Jlb«firyation>Qfi  Monsieur  Gamier 
'^^Mfi^^n^.lhe  'f.)inqonii^((^(^i$3k64rniiiti^  llie  clerk  of  a  merr 
^"^"JaaiPfBHHfitWfJf l|^^#B«lAi  a»di«ri  jswployed.  by  the  govern- 
^^^^9tim^\xVf^^^f^f^^«^  same  kind  of 

businefg^to  ,4ftel^ni,fttBpmd«^^iwJaho«•^l/^lll^  46.)  because  it 

MM$fA<  such  a  distinction  jM^^jMyHwaieiit  with  Adam  Smith's 
P^^V^t^^^S'  I-.do  KIQifc  qottsii^jgiiiMl  b»»lirQeth.Ae  trouble  of  inquir- 
ing; for  what  is  of  much  more  importance,  it  is  inconsistent  with 

'  «  All  Classes  Productive,"  p.  100, 
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Your  ati9W^  is>  that  there  if  less  economy  in  pnUic  esfabliBh^ 
ments,  both  witbreipeet  tp*lll04iiMdb0naf  ^^kirks  aiuL  die  amount  of 
their  sala#ie»j  l^lie^tQiveotiieia^crftlfeolb^rvatieDyii^tofthe'preBra 
public  e$mbli^hntentB^(  Wi]bibft^<yueitie«f#jtydtt^>seJbestOT|iiHiwred 
nvilb  tWeitiii  >Bdt>Ul/i|itbe  fao^iMuM^-  iXberli^fieD/BiiuldbMaiief 
the  cterkt9>o#'p9l>lioii<4iit6SM  iMidadt>d£Ltfi)|ioii^ajikig^witt40aE^l9 
the  third'p«tin€i{Ae)0f)<^iihittaii^  toigiv^  more  eiB^lo^eaijatt4:liet<- 
ter  prices  twy '4hl^>>othe^|  Ii:ladMS9'' and  their bi^lMrflic6iiie^by< the 
Arst^  wiU'reildertkefn^gf(brerrepf6iih»0Kr»i).i    q  /o  ,<<  uiu  ,-»!«. 

.  i-^o     u..-.«^i   V.V    .;>\V'4)'M  .^     i^)\\\    \M  )-\^    ()tjvji**b  ad  oJ  Kalaff• 
^'^.^\  TUB    80irB<S£&0^  •HKSUOiTlli* \o  d^5vvB  ^»\\^  ^20^^ 

I  have  looked  in  vaii;^^9i;joii|[ j[iQ^ntiiip^o^t  the  quality  or  circuni- 
atances  of  employment^  or  of  toe  articles  prodaced  by  it,  which  you 
considered  to^be  tUbiadaiioe  ief<keaiitbi€«l  fmstealiir^wafr^  '^Yoti  Jiave 
not  8ufFef»«ditber/shihiD9  !ob|Bcb  tn4)npSfiJeNAsb4dieAiteith^ 
.  cessaifily  ftecrue/toidifs  Siatistbfiao^  litbaivea^ycdfi^ooTigraithiife^m^ 
desideitfttiMlx>in\atfitiBtiisfi^  toitepsptyotti tottm«^i«,<^in'itfts«^p»^ia^ 
been  aMM^pfiidtiiiidittiteifth^lQiieaMgr^i^^^ 
fixing  0bit)hisiIiMlat^^itbej[>(<»^faUdiilhe  io(^ 
fact9i8up^ted{itbdir{«ofmnalHiii  :  iliildjioi)iui|!7dbafl9iDQyei^.i^ 
the  dogmas  of  all  the  three  on  the  subject ;  and  1  believe,  T^ttifOa* 
tiau«toopro^£ataLtofcdlfHib9atte^pt^tot)findlfei^i0nmpoitmili|^pe^ 
ty  ot]>tbe(unpnvdttfttiveiaMle»I(J)  t>ij7/ JiJiqijj  ^)i;iij(i  u   ib  oj  -i 

Smithfs  4i9ilaiiiaiiiooiftitta{longfii1^pimdjBfe^         4ilitfci0wdia«- 
pks)  ore  ^e^vtixq^iiiiiDg^toiieffiabf^pMX^^ 

•  ''1'    "'I        'j'ii-d    Um    6  'ijb  «ijiiiir>m  rJi  to  (noiJioq  9§bi9Vb 

a%kf?rtby.S^^for%e^a2^^^^ 
^     ver,   p.  41,  Its  productive  iiHiuence  poes  iuSt  oepel 
ad'kcfaal  piitkh^oV-ifh€f«t^kfrf*fe^ 
in  HMf  lith^   Bdthii  J  tkit)  (la4ytah(»  thasttukiitg  wsfltte^^uaesu^lier^lli^ 


ttttl)r«re  givf  n/iimagfeiv^h  stotkii^  tii>iUty»  fiftibtimif  oail^  fo»Hi§^«Ks9- 

i«g>IJlw5q (^f.,fpn^ atfiep; i^r^f^  JJ^&stodf^n^.fi^vefj,^f(^^, ^s  ih^i 

producing,  Tor  himself,  while  for  rhe  tfriie  he  o^edhves  m^'^cUWamefi 
i«*4W'<iPUwriasinff^^6ttle'b^  Ihiijlun  out 

both  «09ipir9'<iMmif)i;Mit.|tb»|;ii^li<t^i^  ^bi9ftrf«i»9Mw<3^ 
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•  I 


ihmen<ftLjdD|pilUwii2ifa<7')ar&iteftrfN^tig  fb>f^^^  yet  they 

daie  apl^iiDitberfaaciivalilile  dUc)tt?«4ici»s«Mng9ri3ki  the  side  of  the 
produo^ve  ^yiteiD^tibeldlyfMrow  i|)brii^f[<ijritifri*AR<i  I  repeat  here 
vl»tilibave4lrea(ij>i$did  ofithiB  dogoiB  pdoiiiwUab  he  haa  bailt  the 
dfctiiatabib(iy9teiiiy^ivvliioi|it8adbebi;lhai^  b^'ttfti  arrftlig^nheiUt.of  Na«> 
tarie)^  nearly iithdifsdi  efdhe^uiinatt  moa fib i deluded |  to  .pisiupers :  is 
constrained  ^>l»  iaa%siktidjit  baDsoa)ingilb€i^M'KBUbij^vbiili'.ihe  other 
creates ;  that  is,  by  plundarsngpftbtN^i  '^^f^hsi^metfeVo^flbit^ugh  not  so 
grossly,  is  as  really  absurd,  as  if  he  had  made  the  productiveness  of 
articles  to  be  derived  from  their  possessing  a  green  color,  while 
those  that  were  ofAevthefrcai&'smerBmnprQiihctive.*'^ 

i>l  haie  flori9i,«Wf€»reiiii4S9rs^4l0'ob^erve,f4bat  I  conceive  you  have 
tiei(swc<?^ded  in  ^etftafatinkpng 'Fi»y  distiilot^'betweeri'the^'yarious 
dkmf^^^f  circuhilori)' wh(»ch'>vmild 'fltaH  Justiliy  usjia  uising  the 
Hrim^pi^iductive  ^ffmukhiWMa:\e)'BnA  uftproduetiv&ifif^  ^tki^rs,  as 
ifapfying  a  naiuralri^Hfib-t^Tio^^ '''Vlii^lia^'ttllitiiik^ 
AiWSK^r  in  the  produmoi|'of '>iJilebUby  (and-*ii<ndeii<M^a*other  more 
f)^tik)cb»e  tkpiacrfh^M^ouU  be,  «<n)e(iaif  >iaf  tihdmiiviriM^rfkwD  from 
iiO%i4ffyc  t^'yibd  J  bnr.     id3(jiU/{»  yfltoo  *r*uU  ,.  'j  il..  jo  mhh  v 

W9llnisi»p<|eirti»  p^rouwM§^nyitined6aVdiBt\hctMmwnisaving  in 
order  to  accumulate  capital,  were  this  ^Imadef the  eritprioD^i  ell  clas- 
ses would  be  productive  as/ft^li'ias  unprothiotivicjrrjMre'iriQoelass, 
IB  whicb  a  portion  (and  peUiflpsjIspeaktiig^ofitnfBRiitivel^r,  a  pretty 
fair  average  portion)  of  its  members  does  not  save  ;  and  there  is 
00  d*§«^'1^i'  which  more  ^R^iPpJfertto*^  ^fVe^'  llttdc^,  in  some  of 
fbse'tWsW^  reckoned  V^BVodlidt^i'e  biy  Ad^^^^  Mith  and  other 
*fift»?nat!sl9i,.thpre  is  p^<ji^bly  lalher^  ^.gr^^ter  p^qpj^rtion  ot  mem* 
'bers:^4i<b<^'  se«e>  than  in wSooie  oP  tb&^6(kictufe»;r  Besides,  as  we 
Save  seeiil,  their  eapi^l  is  m«>re  avaHable  to  the «irtiher  classes  than 

^^V,c1^.^.^Uer^oii,.or.tba?prs;avyjg,,ip  ^\^a  ig^p^Mti^lfrUvith  the 
di9tijykcl1iQas.pf.014r.  ut^prodmt^systf^msi.  rjil^  «P  to 

tttei(!i^s<of  the^prodiietive'Sj'sleni,  hot  still  ft>isinolaa  irreconcilable 
"^W'it':  AH  "daises  save 5 'and  th^itftJ^c^'att  Hlus«' be  produosive. 
'jTO*e..3iyunctic^  utterly  in(fepnsi;^t^.n^  with  the  theory 

or  the  natural  unproductiv^i^^  afcertaipi.kittds.of'^ipploynient. 
16, fiat  vi'ore  we  te^waive.diis  tiKtoreiical'iaoofisisteAcy)  facts  show, 
tteJMMeprihciple  iMi»plted  d<»es  w6tMe**sf/ln'Watur»;For  how  is  sav- 
ing rendered  productive  ?  'By  confining  its  operation  to  the  saver  I 

'^^  Happiness  of  States,"  p.  xx. 
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Certainly  not.  He  \iho  (tM^'Hi'^tf^^tt^^SlnW&iiolfe  productive, 
or  to  employ  his  saving  fbi-  prdfi't'.^r^  bUiy'bbty^h'the  additional 
profit  by  drming'nidte  tiA^geli/JfOm'titn'i^h'.  ^' ;  * '  ' 

The  other  n^^stt^ia^'tifg^  bj' '^ulu  JdH  k^^p%  tip  the  dai^^iffcation 
of  productive  artd'*tin^o\Aiittv6;  ai^e^foirfidfed  oii  a  comp'aH&tfof 
certain  classed/ ?h"th^  cft*^rdW^6f  i^ller^^W  sUl^JpHeh,  \vith*btHir8 
in  the  cha'i'aiftt^'bf-^  bu\*^^^  'ahd 'dfemandfety!  A'tt^si^fficaiiiiii'so 
formed  tiJusI  n^^fe^i^ly'^'l^t^  iini>eifebt^^aiid.iridoFre<^!t.\"'.Far  triHa 
tending  td^'^iWi^t^'lhVMiicfeW;  in  altitttirig  i^Moii^M^e  of  Ni'itffi^s 
processes?  k!i»  tlle^^'pi»Md<Jtldli'^fta''acdtimAlatio'ii  tif  weafth,  itWBhtj 
calculat6d'ti)ifiri§tebrf4ilim''''-'  ;         "    -1.  I  ...-tM!     ..     .i.v.ioL 

Smith;  aft^'i^rt  ba*  *oih^  hri(j|iodtt<itivesr  have  faliaVihto  a'^idflfkr 
error.  Indited/  thi^  Ifuiidaifientd  ijfiijitake  h^s '  p'robdblf  b^m'i  chief 
mean  of  bewilde^hfg  theln  iH  s6  Wany'Mer  points.  '"  * '    '"'  ■* 

If  now,  instead  bf^bthphVirig  tf '^J^IIteH^i*  ahy  dfthri  d^ss^s'^ivhich 


Smith  calls  unpfrbdttctileV '  nbt  AvKh  a  lyqy^i-,  bUt  a  teller  W^ii^of 
those  catkd>by  Hhirf  l^baudlvfe;^ou  ^iH  fiifd  tfier^isftt^^di'stiii^An 


prindpl*^^  (iikm^n;  or  thd^dtuaJ  \iV6<^^^'W,rftUli%'Sna*fifi- 
cumulating  wealth/ erf  i^ri'^^e  Hatui^  of  thfe'  inflfil^to  if  tHBs8''f>»d8i. 
ples^  or  of  that  process,  on  them  as  circulators,,  Ailalike  charge  on 
others  fdr  what  tney  produce  or  sell,  and  are  paid  by  these  others, 
and  of  course  dra^y  tb^r  mcpi^jejor  j^rofi^^^^  theif,^4^j.'|,fl^the 

atter  a rp  enabled  to^  P,^^,t}iem^^_and  ^^^ftpcure^^^i^^^^^ 

Uur  unpLoauctives  m  general  seeni  to'conceiyje.  „Uiat  thfire  w 
something  ^essentially  different  between \a  man.  \vh«  PPUuia.an  in- 
come  by  emplovftig  others^  and  expends  it  by  .  lemploymg^lnera. 
and  a  man  who  procures  nis  income  by  his,  oSyiviexertioiis.  and  er- 
pends  it  entirely  himself.     Kut  there  is  no  difference  in  realitj^jjjyt 

Circulator  as  a ^^Iler a ndj buyer  in  gn^..},.      ...'„  .i.....,,,^    „,    o^gggU 

only,  as  it  were,  i-epeats  himseit.  And  it  is  equally, improper  to 
call  the  nrsf  set  of  persons  productiyey. arid  the  latter  ,unproductiy<g, 
as  it^n^iilB  be,  io  call  the  employer  nroductU-e  by  the  act  of  selling. 

by  th^  act  of  ^ei^eridin^. yr  of  ,relurni|>g  irjcom^  to.  qfh^Jg^^^f^,}}!, 
a  productive  aha  unproductive  circ^^l^tor  in  c^ne,^  .n,,J  .^^^jad  ,10 
Hot  is  there  thp  k^st  necessity,  in^or^^^^^ 


Happiness  of  States.'^  p.  ^4. 
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of  science,  to  have  ^^^<^(^l9^  j^if,imp^^  to  use  no  stronger 

worf,  j^T^.ternis  adp'pt|B4..W  4py,#fii?W-*^.Pr^^  system, 

aiia  winch  are  forced  uj^op  tb^.c^ncM^p^^        by  Abe  tbiqgs  them- 
?d,vejq,,are  p^r,fecltly  i^^fficipul:,    .Jpyefjrmjipjjivpr^pfryrii^iDCome  or 

th^ /iij^'aijs  of  Uyih^;*(9r;i^VP?rr>;^g  WM»i?)WWeWjP^  Mature  in  the 
.pjpquction  pfelnplo)mel3^  m^  i\v€^l|tJi,,of|  fh^ipi^yetsalbusujess  of 
cirjcul^tion^  is  a'circulator— ppd  ^ circiilajtpn  in,tWjQ,^^ays — whether 
He^poe8|  or  he  aoes  not  employ  personsi  iqidi^hjtp, ;  jL.  By  supply- 
^Sd^V^V^"?  ^piwethiiig  tp.oU^t^rs ;.  ai?c|  ,¥,;j3ji!pr5WiirAngor  buying 
w^^gDet^n^^j;om  Qthe.rsi«_  ;]lf  ,h^  enipj,6yp,p^rspa^in,l|ptfe  these  func- 
tions/on  this  tneory^  they  are  distinguished  as  iv^f(^^\  life;  the  for- 
ine^'j  ff5  iVijCome  ,f  jrcK^<i^ors,  the  latter  as  expend,iture.  circulators, 
Biit  bojl^j  Wjij]  jefpeqt  t^o,.  tlb^pnsely^^,,  are  ju^t  what  he  is,  in  the 
great  business  pf(jircujaj^oi:s,  sellers  ^pd.j>uyers  in  one. 
^yjj^ese^  f.erfT)3.'ip^ri^(y  poi^>t  W\  ^^MaJ  fj^waption?;,  >*hich  nobody 
#Wt^?i1- 1  i^h^  may  M^.Vis?d  p^,we}l.,by,;Ef:pftPRlj?J§  of  the  diffe- 
TOTL.?pv<?f?>  .?^  PX.§<^U,sf^iap3..    Bu^t^l^.,te^f?)s^^p</^c^/ne  and  un- 

fW^fm  ^y.m^^my  m^"i^  "^^  vp^ry  ^tJ^ir^.th^, i^„in .question, 
^?)nf>"Pftiif?WF«;f»V.W?\»?\n68  »fF^?!«4,  to,  th^pj-.te  ^m^ts,  that 

''^r'Dfe.  ADAMFMItH  S  IDEAS  OF  UNPRODUCtlVENESS. 

Yoli'^eem  tc^  VaMe  for  cryiiteil.'tfeat*  m  derendihg  t^e  dfoctrine  of 
proouctiveness  in  some  classes  ana  unproauctiveness  in.oti^ers,  you 

ith;     But  the  id< 


n  the  prpdufif- 
ital  inppor- 


sotne 


►lit  there  can  Ibe  no'cfdtbt  thal'he,, 

'     ■  N 


^l*ekt'i  wealth,  ahd^  of  ^oiirs6,  enric*^  a  Wteiwhif 6  otters  .cpn^nfUi 
wfeUtili,*  ahd'  *lhu8 '  ipipoyerish  a  naliori' *  aijci.  tHat  he  disiiiiguispes 
tfi^i  idfm'er  by  the  titlV'pr6d'u<itlve^  andi!hjB  latter  by  the  titje  uonrp- 
difC?JveV  ^\ ^Every  person  admits  ihis^ '  Indeed,  the  whole  of  hi^.per 
ciilmr  ihebi'y  is  biiilt  iipon  this  essential  difference  hetwee^V^asses 

or  bet wee^  kinds  of  what  he  calls /ttpor,  \     ,      ^ , 

x%^Js^Hociriilei4iniWl'saify  feceivej^^^^  is,  by  llibse  who  consider 
themselves  supporters  of  Smith's^un productive  theory,  I  expected 
you  would  either  have  fully  and  distinctly  maintained,  particularly 
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after  the  diecusfiions  that  have  takcfn  fihtt  tn  ^  endeavour  to  show 
that  the  productive  s^yst^tpV^hich  UlSir^^IV  dti|3f6sekr  C^  it;  b  Uie 
j-eal  system  of  Nature ;  or^'^Tlfe  hive  fai>V^l^ject€d.  ®ilt^W4]^dm 
defending  this  fundabeiilatd^e^trine^'^r'SiMifh^i^.  ^o6l,  yOti^li' i^ 
ahty  abandon' ili  ds  tf|  llriteiiible/  'AU'^j^rf^iiN^d^d^^ 
riame,  whll^  yoi^  give  Vp  tVt  ih'mg  signfffie^*:'  Ywib^ve,  in  im, 
left  the  pro'duciive  system  i^i  full  possession  of^he  field'^"  trudd* 
The  dc/etrineof  Siitith,  hdMrever  unintffc^h^e'bv  the  tiK^^k 
which  it  "hi^  beeri'SUjipdrtfed,  is'in  ttielf'v^fihfeMligiWtf^  i§i»^ 
practical'  doctrine,  coristaiiUy' i»  the  'iWc>u<lii;  iirtid' tfttfertdedW  in 
the  medsuti^s  'of'jit^  ^ettoh.  AM  if  it  b^^ff^fU^mlkttv^IuM^ 
tureV  iti^in^eniel^ts,  no  ittodifictltibii'^atistift**iClt,*0^^trttv«^.^^ 

'"''•"'*    i.'   U     ■'  •'       ..     il     '     ..    J;'>,n/.>!Mi;-,  tt     u)  .3(311 

'      •     ''        ""  ''     'WtfE  rtODXJC'tl-VfSYlsTE'M."    i    '-'  ''^    n^a^S'J 

-  JfrfhHW^^W'  Hl^  dfiitiildirin  betwecti  Ms"  -syrteiii  Uttd^  th^'^ro- 
ductiV^'  tWe  'itim\  rtm^  of  !t' dlfirei^htH:k8»ifi<tetidHV  mih  AigmiS^ 
k  re^;^h$Mi\'^HtA6f  tfa^lhd^^vi't^  m^tii>tiifi^^J 'TMe^^fW^J%]te 
doctrines  of  the  latter  are  also  positive ;  and,  unless  theV'Aiiii  ^ 
seta^^;*^'ai^*ai^fanVed'bfftct^;  Uiesyste\iisyf1SrAlJ^,'*fl«hril  ifoer 
unpiiicMeifiv^^;  ar« 'tihlru^ ;  and  (b^  t^fbs>rMU<friH^^  ^  mpf^ai- 
tive,  ^b'^j^p^tle'd  t6  cIsfssTes  or  modt^^  df  etii)^VtiikfM{  bl-e<Ultey^(4fl- 
proper.'"   **'"'""   *^*  '  ■       '         Ko  •»  )n(| 'jiij 'o  jniiimiK  f^ilt  dJiv/ 

^ccdHiiri^  !to  tb^''phMd6tive  ny^ti^,  ^4a«qScri}i6it1«agi^^4i«9% 
tendef^y 'tblibf^livefisfiVl^bdV  t/f^ifbfbtl^M/ifk  i%kkH^^/%)^%i<Mti^ 


of  irtcdfa^/'i^ihdfei^Ufce^  WM-e«Weilrty  tli^tf'^'«©%»  bei¥*fe- 
out  th^tti; "  *i*fcc6Wiirtg  4o'1tj'  »rf»  '^a^ie6l"*t6'j>rd6l<tti*i^H*  w^th 
to  the'iUya^^J  a^d'^Iih^'(;ommiiAiVt''/'ill5i'f/^s^  fll^id«M  hlt^oas. 
By  tfiq  "fll-^tfjfiritt^te  of  circtfilStett'  tli^>«»«'i^^cfa«lft  <ttf(8oBe 
-n^6iSiei';^ Mean^df ^hat tbeyby^;  tlie ^AibitMf ^^Skftf -^itfef^iliyMrs. 

tQ  the  third  principle,  they  leave  for  those  in  the  various  linet 

iiib^  i|^eM«rt^fif  W  betterpfkiM/  ^^  Andfthcywe  ell  ali^e  under 

ebbfroT  ^i  m  deniatrd  Bv^bfe 'fblirtb  torftitJj^^;  '^  ^^^^  '*   '»»»'" ,        * 

>AfiCQi-;}iip'g  to4t,lbp  source  if  WekmilsYotirta;  Hoi%'fBITrd?fli^^_ 


o/'lAw  chttrgeability  u  the  measm  ftflhUPfrmimMi^}'^'^^^ 
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And  U  ^Asym^m^t)^^^  mtf  W?<JticaI  coroUary,  that  what^ 
tver  tend^  A^)(;^6  ^m^fim^V^^f^  ^om^f^averagf  prices,  tends 

dtowD,  that  there  is  something  in  tlie  form  or  characrer  ol  an  ar- 
ticle^ or  of  employment^  or  in  the  mode  of  charging,  essentially  ne- 
cessary to  the  profj^ic/Y^r^i^^y^^Ui^  ^i^.  without   which  the 
actual  chargeabilityi  orprice^  wiU  not  of  itself  produce  wealth. 
ot^k^prti^  i^^ify£4^iiffi^^ffi^,l^f,\^\^^  be 

Mirffc^a^tff  of  ibftj^ifti^  Off  4he  ^ft^^.qf  ^^cj|)^p^|jg^^^|^^d  of 

3dto  ll*Bilff|^,ffi?Jfe5t[i^^ftji,i,t))al;,jfhe  .jni^^tMfl,,^q^j,^ftn^;(^du^fjoii  de- 

i«p^««rt?n)ftf  f«wlw<5*(^  «^v<jbuiHUrt*»«  p»§9^i  iyW|^pv,«8powJ 

ivitn  the  amount  of  the  price  only,  >^hatever  be  the  form  or  charac- 

7.i  B#MtfrfH»A  wto¥8T«M9Sjdi§Wlj,]^hgyn,.^^^^  ^yj^^ofinciplp 
aftlti««rflwiatK>n.,A8fM«jw!ii.^9f  fffipr9.^^^9l>  wHl,feeg§g)^^  tp  pro- 
-ductiM  m  so9i^si*tifitefjOfiAyj^  Or^^lvy  19  jit.  iH^ffe<fwq j^  1^  4411- 
dltiiir^A  #w»t,*\f^flbf^%'ftoIifate^deBiy«d,,or.^ep^j(^  the 

Gflbiswsp,  #ftA)c#l09i|f«  ca9^ire<»Wi«!V^,^ft  W  <^r/B%  rft^JJHft*  sW*^^ 

oli^l(fehft»gfet}||^.th§ffthi«f}.4^r^i^f^^  '?»fKJfiJr,lfe<^J9^^» 

^^if^hi^T^emW mmi^m>  mW WpfoffiftWf /^*"ttWSe"8e4;./JSpj'^  must 

aenii  guoriBV   ad)   rir   'igodi   i(>>  ^vfc^f  vsri:  ,  )I(pjm(|  mult  srlt 

article,  monied  price  iskf^i^pjt^unijg^^ 
>iidJiDt  neQESsar^  to  real  cJiargeabiUty. 

he  wants, by  oiving'&^'Miilh W*SiJ% V^^^'^'^^^  **' 

''^%^%'fHi^^^li%h^>^((tfe^tfg^^^ifA^id^yk4<le  dn<'«kai;iot>cbytmeial9«ff  Hitt 

•Mai^  jlidicf  <^etpJpBa0fgy€hBiigd[byil{^«tqpH)ell^  I|l#fhlt|i  M^%6Km«r 
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necessarily  be  an  increase  of  the  demand ;  and  that  more  employmeDt 
and  better  prices  must  be  the  result,  is  false  :  for^  on  the  other  hand, 
bj  diminishing  the  niiinb«i7  of  aeBifJe^miCiitSy  ^'the  qiiintfty  <^ 
articles  used ;  that  is,  by  lessening  the  demand,  and  increasing  the 
supply,  and  aoi  0l^doiioek{tigl<lhe  claasefy 'they  )«W  ail  «[blaiMOAore 
employment  and|bettte( prices?  Nothitig short ^o^ihit  liaU^shtflf^tbe 
productive><i/yslemi;  >afid)tiU)it>is  done  by  theflto^<iiiibo'««pf0islft«p^t 
of  these  matleit8,/)w«ara;.wafitantedin  enppiHiNig>*that<itt4St.Bitl<lH;- 
tempted>* b#caiHeilhey)pcrQciv«-k cannot  Jboidobe^*!  ^i  i'  ><^Hf  ^^i?,** 

Of  latte^i  those )iwl|Q  would  )liK>p  the  cnippddudttu^  dyvtanH  (i>itin 
certain)yidisfi<i9edto>lhink>froiD  Jading  theforcie  ofjbbefaoar^ppelfi^ 
to,  ando£itfae'irf>e^soningfl>fro»'tbemi  Qn)l)he>eride  of  rhe  piic>di«@Qf|») 
have  gradtinily  retired  ifat^ther  ^andf  faiifaefA'dm  liiie  f plain  )ini«iii^ible 
doctrine <(»(0B)n1iUh:  -AvkX\C€rih%n4[iti%seslivtnp9n>  thi  oihbrs/iiddifibk' 
mme  mure  onleis^ojibe  toealtJ^^nddchidhers  oreaie,^  «Every  sIvtoyt^Al^ 
attack  on  tb^nfetctrincf  oCHthe  pi«dtHfctiveiie8ff»of<}aH  Classes,  t«fl^  W 
really  .flriditomitl  lampi^j^aifetit^tihaarbcKpm^.moremild  tnen^^iip^l^. 
When  expressly  treating  of  the  strange  doctrine  of  Smith,  the  EiSn^ 
mists  iiif^aisabqobfleciiiidiaptittedtoiievpb  in  iiti^^ypbj^ 
of  clasiiftoftMBai  («ri>8Bo4jb€lr,  and  lyetitheyjiwouJd  rnldUnoga  liiMiwi^ 
tions4i;>[Aiit;(Uioiighv  nirdiil)  a»tt  edf i;6»taUieliirg)4US€)<>di^tindtf0ns^ 
theyfa|^ailebdjti>^bfiodori  ^6'iiifQgfBigiifiM^)llabaniy^iiaMo,iBsite^ 
aftermiid«liikbHcavC(tQiasbiiDMljthe  dcKitiiii»^l^»dfQt  ^ebiHsgrMijr 
proviedi  •*»'  iHfl  //       ?\\Ui'  'fi   ?r  n  ')>^rn  i^uJ    vl'notri  ,noijBnimB/o  Jik 

IoailibaveiB0)iDlgectiaaut(t  3aib^endeaiBailring(lx»  eataflbbsfearriial^ 
oretic  distinction  of  your  own  bbttoeenk:la08Bs^iiD'miMv9(|a#€aii)>kqfk. 
iiient,riiqfitfae(I(ivoceaB;^of  ltl|e')jpffadodtodn  onf^iweBilh^or/Gid  iiitiin- 
tain'^iilitk'aocl¥do  dba(veriliKei3nmeH(rigbti]«ot)fmfmiiGt  theonfildait 
he*  faad^voi^iaV^j&iiotfaeBifStatifiliei^^bfis^ii  ^^J^akloifc^weak^itillibto^ 
codifLxme^ditJ  parKhicMiar,)  WMlifaaifeMiadboso  aidpleaW<Miehi^cftte 
sanw  sight,  tolol^fsdb  tQf^ri9doiD^i«'iiat«i>ihawddOT9ii%MiUi9dMl 
1  object  to  using  the  terma^wlaiilh  lie(ii»ppJiieBj|oKDbdddidjnte^fliVilh 
reap03l»>i^»o9notheitiqdite>diiK^  jei;<ai^ing[a[i]f^  'lA^mam  his. 

If  ^isibo  4h0fj(l9^Bii»fi6I^aABne|  hlbiril  lieddpdDljr  and  IMHyritv 
fem^di)iiiM^fo»ib»'idt)l)he;ini9ye;ily  BBdij|>oldl3iiT^eioli^dL*    .sin  o) 

',7)A^il)lii  rtgadd  {(DX>ykii1«eHKf  bk)«nb'%iiiiiiaknig  ^diEi  T«kie^f>  Nedtin's 

from^ne  Revolution  orieSB,  oy  tne  pay  or  thte  soldiers  and  all  other  pay- 
ments coDcerned  in  effecting  it/' (p.  49.)  I  have  to  observe,  that  to  estimate 
the  productive  vahip  ot^these  things  by  their  effects  on  human,  happiness  is 
to  t^i^xhkM^^^^  copfoun'd  thk^fclci^^*f^AMC 

\v>i^P'it^WWe!M^^  o!f ^W>6aacfivWness  of  an  arfi^W  w< 

To  judge  of  the  value  of  things  by  what  is  the  true  standard  of  vafliej^bth 
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.oYou  80}%  l-esfkctiQg  itha')lhcbiy (il>&{tM»<>cete1frat<ed  Economitty 
ffi^ome  sucb  difttinatt<Mi/f''(of  p«HKfluctmi<9iidiiQdplroductive  labpr) 
^^^fliwt  becottsiderefl^ttsiso  clearly  theicdhlei^i^ohinofeAdani  Smith's 
iRIPfk^  and  the  fotoHlatipn  on  whtchiftirffinaHftii  tody  <3^ltk (reasonings* 
rests,  that  if  it  beideni^dlyitlwiniilerstrirctiiife^  >^htch  If^hfts  raised 
upoh  it^rfUHtti  faJl'tDilbe^grDiHid.-  Of  bburse^  I  «i(|)fa4^ni<»M*  to  say 
I^Mi^tbi^fMBsaiMiigfiiiaiMMild'inQt  Ml,  tfotbei^niltc  >^rKfffffOtis^;"but  it 
if^peis«l9r  tf»!  mil  in  abmaildegre^rrinbtedstenC'  inthtne'^h^'allow  of 
Mi^iMlinQtionlifi  tJhe  .diffenM)Jciilda;of«Aibdr,»t«t«trriihst4'anj  con- 
aid^iViMe  voloe^  t6>  «o» 'f^^9ldi/y.''in)^9u^ArvlZlSlit  -aMnek^Bof  the 
mi&^k>i>f''  9iUicki8^^^  vAxkck  ^he  viffior^se'xif'ihe*  (qnahvity  atid  sktH, 
4tf^wh»t  is'^ealled*  praductive  'lattisrv'ii^fhhifci^nBuit'jbhgcltofi'  which 
ilM^Mlogms  of  natioDalifopolfencclaiidffKa9^»fi8ty  isdnadbfalb  tuni." 

>h6E[hisiimede<o^arguiiigi obfif' 'halr«)nM»^ei  inioMdepd^iett  tkhis  en* 
piniriy  agey.tfatm  )yiMf»/hTteridJ  /I  ^Btn  ,^s^edtt  ioiNljeelasM|  that 
AiticHtmitbd>o6ttUfee>Qiiilil8iiikaiaftaiii»  tiics  tMbnf  Qd?SiiiiUi^iiAicb^op<* 
poiiies^  cibiQiu^iom<faaIf  olthibtajrai^ vke  <6  bebonrftraiflid^bf c^ctture's 
l4ftitoige9aiebttE|  to  tbespliniddiBiii  ef  the  otber^hsrveaadiatCiUitt  with- 
out examination,  merely  because  it  is  Smith's.  What  he  has  laid 
4)lr»;aii^dflMBdationiithei^etinast  be  sduaii)»9d(seininy«vith  them, 
apdr|ke> 8ittperliftniclHr^«aiaibbc98did(i  uno  iuo^  t    nuiJarii;rsib 

rfiSiit  ItsavMigHllBSwi^  ol>ilbebBiatter,^JlliagBea)i^ithdfbu|ithiiil  tbe 
AHstrine^lj  Aerpnddotutdiiinsvlvcertiinswlfa  o6¥ibois\dll^ 
pf^dd^titdnesff  t£  ckUts,  is>  tDde8d:f^i1^^s^naoiiton«^m9<weJk«i  the 
^4biilBdeti0iirA  ef qfais  iworfcfitfi  ^psditklrf  ^cob9i*jRq  ffibf^nief  ft  or 
deriieriftb^/lbi»(wib^bwiidt,ilMoregMo|>thiBflyid«f^^  truth 

or  fal^<»od)D^dasafcMilBqqa)lsl  d^  nat  »ril  ^tmu  o)  to 

>  I  i^refr  M^tfe3^iQdw>;a^  (hrBoiAe  degree  ofi(lbi&(1)<m0o«ibi^ltopy" 
y«lii  ^lA^flte  'tBH;  biit4>beg  kalrd  to*  say,  thesbafgehdadi  adteif^lj 
to  me.  'l\mff^4T9fi\Ay><^mn  vb9»^i«ioiudithb|hco)jrJa0ti|il»^bde*^ 
brated  Economist,  and  it  is  far  from  being  favorable. 


t»w  dilfefent  the  red'hr  critical,  and  tEep^otfuaiiw  vahies  of  works  arc,  but 
too  ofteb*  .     .       , 
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system  of  Nature  before  us,  as  sfc^e  |>reMtM  it  (n  real  life,  in  die  ioi* 
portant  business  of  the  proria^lMli  ot  etttpl05^ii6Mt*&ncl  weatth,  eiPery 
thing  is  fihoMrn  through  artMsiflifll^ial  mediilM.'  >>6eTeral  thio^  4re 
distorted,  nnd  the  viewgiveh'^'ilfa^yiis  iilccyrr^tit;  He  has  ffS^^i* 
ceived  her  prcit^s^^^ ;  '^iiia  'iMMie  'he  itm^^^hck^^ti^me M'  iber 
most  important  prinerplesr,  c^^mst^yrtfy  fiitid  '^tiVeiy^t-atiM^^olfiiitafts 
fancied  90Di&tHfi<ib  do  bOtM^iM..'  i^pBr«teul«r^ili^''bM  imiftWH^ir* 
stood  theitiAtft re? ^fpri<J6k'*'  ^r'>i.//  .u^^m^  uii  i*^ -iioiJioi^  i)2oii 
At  the  StfDt^'HSto^  (iiiUiif^ty'ttdniit/^^tfiiire  nMniy>iBf'bi»*piMs- 
cular  obscfuratiofAf^  jdSdt.  fills ^l^fetfsbHtifgs  itt'AHr^  df^«le»fi(e«l*^»f 
trade  are^^pn  the  v^<ile;e!^H^bti'i  T^^^aimHAn^fk^MmM  «f 
those  ^AixW  re9p^t;t<y' letfiriMg%iatteiis'«6^th4)i<Nb«dti«ki  dPisNQBtifl> 
iotef est^  o^  itlrdii^dtiah. ' '  B«f,  t<y  be  pMbd^^bdiht^freifil  tev^dfi 
reeled  by^in^^ffe  idctirate  views^tespectin^  th<$'{:M^adk»>e«i^M»^>uwiAi 
and  the  iiicretl^  of  pdptiltttloiV.'">  t^bis>vv<ork'ttae^^  injuMd^liylliB 
fttodamental  hi^^<(«bhe4e^>ViKMis/  -''*•  «-  •  "'^'  *"*•  iMiinoiifcui  ^jj  «»i  aj^iey, 
'    In  a  ^^  Un^ikMr^^;^Mi|s|Uyk,4^bi^^^  '^\l%y  adilk 

Smith  .^"^'«Yhr^>tt^y<b^'tihsMir^««i%>^hbtb«t*i  ^f^tJd»4nefl  imidi 
better  s^Hft'i^^^^by^  trot  afttlM;!?  «he'd«^^lrMi»t^Jdllliill^3if  %^  be 
erroneMs^f^'tbiifv^^en  coHsid^M  t^blrvc^bhd^^itH^^ii'tiiw^  to 
opp<$^  t^iVriltii'^ 'fbc^  CQ«i^liii0gt4b^=j9i^<MN#^iMi  bf  ^teltb,  and 
yours  ii^bTH5^i<tfii^"p«ypilMtidiii''  l^^)>r^'idtl|^^«4Ail»^eeo  no 
partial  one.    It  baa  been  to  ascertain  the  real  principles  of  Ntttnfe, 

ally  coaMi^t^^nA4nt  the  kil^eim Hi^pK»pitami\i  vwfcilhli QRWhils ; 
and,  of'c^l^e^tdr'rejei^  lM(]^^theorettelil<tf}^  iitM6bafl$>pe«fd 
kieGbshtent  HiftN  ber^.'  lli^iAfil^'l'hb?^  Mt|fiali^ii|tepi«MtmiKk 
4>n  Smitty^Mi^stbm,  and')^i^J«lr^Ub«^fendeiisl^,ttM^id(¥e[te^ 
on  ttHti^J'^^^  ^\b  r-tiiiii-jvij  t)ij  lo'i     .luo  ifidqa 

The  v^Mdliation  whicblh^»tb^^he»MMid  for  Shllitfef)o|»sffibd|iM9 
to  sci^»e^>$^r  as  b^^Ui^'t(ik^^  htfftcbnceivia  ^thl^ifHikM^^etlfiif 
Nature,  his  r^ptH^oH  k^^^l^tilMi^t^'keep  ufhlfi^d^i  ofEbeq^. 
%enm' of iBtkf^,^fi^W,  4%bUif(diiAat  the  lAS^SOf&d^l^^i^bieh 

he  faa^'<Mt4ye(]^i%btol4i^be  m^m*MiV^^AtfS  idii^ici^owhMiis 

femtdto  dis'titte^tb  "tbfti^  f  ^aMi^ '  V^b^teiy/^^vMeb^  ilm^ist^^fhrmM 

of  his-  thmrf'^\i\kA4tftimh^'mA^»hl»  ^hnci^^^^on^^mi4^miih 
ihose'^^^Nlbtitft?  fleifSti||)^<iMlll%r^d<^idbttf8^0fte^<&^ 
mi8fil,''i«1tf  M«^^^»<<4i^4^b^inb  ilfenin^th^fM||«r^^^«c^KfcitMliteI 

Steuart,  have  each  a  prior  claim  to  that  title.,  to  say  nQthjng  of 
some  ot^ipr^^jcfissdr^.^ ,     ,^^  ,,,  ,^^^ 

His  MTorJciuMl,  certA)Q(yx,tbei^  merit  4H  ^sm^m^iXnn(^'\ini^moi 
the^  att0irtio»^i>f  politomn&'totbe  inqportant  m^ceKif^atiadrtics ; 
but  unfortmialel^i  in  teadiiDg  this  scieiice  be  biss  tnosttllttll^erously 
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mided  Europe.  ^<  Hia  tb^jeory^iff  ibe  soufce  of  error  amoi^  statitti^ 
ciansy  an<l  of  sedition  annqng  Jthe  populace." 

1 4.Q,mt  ,ai^^o  impniQJin^  .imp>)<;^P<ir  pr  selfish  views  to  him. 
Wheifaysr.b^  iH»*UQ9§.  f^l^tingtirel^op .  might  somewhat  prompt 
him  do  .r#pre*^,(^ii^,/dQ4il9  #8  piaMpei^  pr  diiQfiea,  living  on  the 
friiitejo.f  U>«;J#^r/o£^tfeefi.filasse8;  i^r^^^f^^i^  ^.i«»b  for  popular 
rit^imighl  induii©  Wiftiiflji^re  easily  t0>ail|»i|:  i^e^ivisKi^ry  iflea,  that 
those  portions  of  the  people^  whose  emploj jDi?otS)<^.  c^pitel  wer^ 
pwyt|Offrrfe|wi^rftAipir9^»l^4ve,bjf.^  or  taxes, 

ii¥«>>%l«>tr«*#*f  ^Jto>P#  pfwtjp»»Wi^^ye<i  ijpki^lUefliiii^es^iid  paid 
i»  &A?ftlWPrtfs#ilTJk«ftMr%n^t$  and.tb$(»fare^.(.w^lLnot.aiBrm,  that 
bia8opi»i<lns(Mi^r^,^m^<wdMiS«A9b  mftaflnQAs.t  ^xobaMy  enough^ 
ht^^m  iM^t)  teiware ,of>. the,  dfkD^eiHPu^  f«9(Mu  oC.,a  gm^r^l  belief  of 
tbfi»»fdiatw«^W^t>whicb  becoosidesc^.lo  b^  .fealJiy.fq^Mog  amoiiji^ 
«ir^libyi9((i<  5>^tr,r))tP)l^«r  Yfdl  and  4H^fH^tl3tbe.fnigbt,^eafl^  bis 
system  is  as  roaligiiaiit  and  odious,  as  N^liMfeffM^ibf^^YplSf^f  ,Af>daifii« 

kwir  »o,*fti)te4^*j^  h^j,dif«jctfi5riw4i*dkect1yy.iJten<^fl^  to 

ll«jMWic,#iiiA tb^i|.tM# .^^Mrmfi^  ^f^  i(Tjo^tV#ioctiiPftf^^^iiHei  owe 
90if««kpfj^bntii4e^teMf)^iat  of  cM^pop^tit,  f^cMif a0<^>ti^9^ 
9m^U^%imt^  iki 4i#{gii^i9Afou«^ifliA,(irfjbi^ii^^  l^long 

.M  rtWlgei^M8lof^4i|0Ha(iif4^£^  aiHl^«(li)L;|ie^m0n^4>^rm  Ute  ia* 

i^iW4^%ti»ei)q|MH(0^l<t{9W«^4^?f§l|^/<0^  ^OM)d  be 

;iafiii«M»«irfiPxlh^r  t|||^^^^rvaiii^         4llfyiii|«  pvsK:ti<^)iriind  they 

^fim^f^qQfWflQlff^/  wi*bi^^wlt^i3  ,-wiH{vbHJhi^rjjcJ«i^t.>s»^      the 

iMfW-^iftrftle^liMitjkAli^gnd^AMMlbif^  The 

'MbA:^'iiSd  ^iim%m^hem^^\^^im}^         ^ww  ^iff«)i,fpaa  to 

speak  out.     For  while  these  doctrines  are  generally  beli^Yi^,  the 

?.ifC*|lMfeeelof«iirf^tte  l*f^f)|tt>teii*%l5ivPwSw5f«rit)'f»i^W  '^PtJrely 
lUit»jUe)ii^pd9it}f  iigf^i^Q»fNbgiM^  iyt4f9ig^9(ld«8)agqgu^SMi^i|^  re* 
•aperflto  tb^)gi)^a$(|i^f&iq<)^|h^ti|^QK(lmi»^ri!(^)f3|^    p.i,I  ju' 

rbfrfl?hoiWftdil«54<Wttii«|crf.3mHb>rW  ,wkM^  .his,*ft^yai?(PWlJ^  far 
Effort  ieooAipg>jh#  imil^ouriftpA } bftt^i^d^dMfj^ 

8tw  fthpitovfiTj  rgofc  Wo;w  wdft 'Jbf^>iirflft5D'^pd«rfP  (il>WI|9f  rjHHkjIflj  ^ 
jlriwst(wr}ril^l)pii$«h.    iJEtj  efH:«^^R8fSMmi^4inil(ipiV1l5lll^&J^?"*> 

]iiltfttffbMpD«l¥^i9gi^^st  0laWi  ^  if;it\^^«alr*9efpieS/te  ^Pfiaft^en 
a34flrf,it.ilja|jbeep^fii»  ft)^;>bis|imon^fe::^^iifi.;g^fleWly  ^fJifiK^d, 

"^  Unfortunately  they  are,  af  this  very  moment. feeling  expenmfenrsuly  the 

fajsehooil  of  such  a  doctrine,  in  the  poverty  arfVln|  frbmi'^fiefitfttftcj^^fft'lbe 

S«^mfl^(fiF6lMftIi^4)«6^    dlafafsesi'^riPKeyJ'kTiCiM^^dPm^i^^JM  wdkttn* 

I  sofdil;d>at Wistilbeft?  i1ihfy:^i«f)eitHeoiQUiaiDiiiU(%t^ilt«Mi^  cUtees, 

quire  the  aid  oTthe  others  to  produce  wdaltn,  ^^ 
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«    • 

will  be>  the  source  of  great  evils  and  real  danger  to  this  country  and 
to  all  Europe/  -cu.  >.x.  •     •  •       . 

Still,  however,  if  it  be  the  doctrine  of  Nature,  the  perniciousness 
will  not  make  it  untrue.  As  I  have  taken  occasion  to  say  to  an 
emioent  StatesmanyiViCKstidh  vrer^  iA<^  ifa^^n ^c^aMife,  as 'the 
multitude  was  taught  with  indefatigable  industry  and  malignity  pre- 
viously to  ihe-f  rendk  Bjl«^u(t0liy4lld''«f>  Ikte^ybir^'W^th^^^^^the 
purpose,  tu  bobbiaaiflnisQs^  itiei^dkiUJ  enough — th€fidks&4i*^^Md'*b^  de- 
plorable. 'ihe^riebd^»f^gl^illiifriei^n$tiiom  andfubli^  1¥^<)[ijillity 
inust  sigh  and  siibmis:  >  GbMim:afiii«it;  the^  gi^af-ltH^Mi^i^^Mar  (rfun- 
derW,  muslidu/thatiby'fokfcie/ which   iieMcM]fif<fg^^td'<^^  <ttlki 

keep  the  pkiMdieiedBnii«iisir6b^d>wiietch«^«d  A^i^^M^^^bfl'raffelr- 
ings  by  thebay<met.i  iBtit  is<so^hatefbi^fl'vi««^<of  thM^^'4[?^r?^t 
view  of  them  as ^Ktaalfyi found  iiiir«Kl  4rfe  P  >  ir^bh^Mv^^^tbin^ '6f 
Nature  ?  iSo.i  IFkeiflMKasi^^ii^^Sfiittrily  ahd  uhivei^»^^(5p9i4tN|^'%i 
r6al  life,  .mA^^;9mnhwmAH\^^^^^AhtAftici^^ 
possible  way,  to  these  absurd  dreams."  -'^^-^  '*"^  "'  '^lui^f 

And>iifi^i.dreal  s^tfeoi  be^^utterly^-epiigiiiiiM'^'Atefty^^wb^ 
deavour  'todspftdnnk^ior  yet  vlo4(c«e^iUp^Hh^ib]p^foilM:£^'df*'^  ? 
These  are  not  times  to  administer   to  thediij^diik^vif^  {He<i 
tude,   taaac(di  ioiueiito  idur  iiOf9tig«i«»i  ()f  ^^^Vi^^^s}  ilt^ 
strengtheg^xtkB^h^ds^of  tbid«^iitpil9'if^^^  I^Utwing''  the^ilH^of 
science  taUietmvingS'of  ilt^dQS^«ligtt^^^nl6ng  Wfhass  of  peojffe^ 
who  are  sufiRiilii(^4enHB«lian^4ifM  a'ia^'6ti(efl4dt»^61(^A Why  thfeb 
retain  the  miaekbBh)us>te»his,  when  Hife  tkMe^hd  I^Ml^  aUtokdoiied  i 

>  Isit  said,  that  e^cmvglii^M^I»^«ii^it»^^  Iearned''distin^{is?jfi^^t^T 
dangerous,  it  is  not  likely  0atiihpy)ietoalb  harm  to  tb4ildWIH<Mr^|  d^lmWs 
ranks  have  not  the  mean^iof  ,^9^)ying(j^e9i.  BuJbivJaat  is'tbe  {^Mt^dTlie 
most  dangerous  dogma  of  all.  Vr  Uiq  distinction  .9£cl^^^^t^<^^r^uctiii(QJM4 
unproductive,  or  those  ^hich  jnedute  wealth  and  those  ^'H^l^fl^^tW^i^Xs 
perhaps  the  only  part" of  tbis^fj-^t^Hi  Which  they  do  ifr  een'eral  inow.  ^tney 
have  not  come  to  theknowledgawiiilt'by  studying  ^^m^'w^k^^WfraGT; 
but  they  have  learnt  i(,#nya^JWtfP^>watfaiVayu  Thf^hi|vd<b6MUUltl)|h9  it  by 
factious  writers  and  il/-dpslgJl,^^]^dempfti^^q^  ^>?p  ftnd,iti(ft^ii<iprta  conse- 
quence to  their  seditious  views,  to  fLave  \%  generally  beli^e^^^|;^  is  so 
strongly  calculated  to  in'fi'slfh^^l  ana^lt  1^'ww  quite  familiar  among  the 
manufacturing  and  other  working  tlassies.  *'"         '<^»^[»*    O'f** 

.  Cobbetty.in  nis  famous  address  of  the  3d  November  'i8l6J^tt>tfli%^ journey- 
men and  laborers  of  England^  Wales,  and  Scotland/'  of  which  the  party 
boasted  they  had  published  44,000  copies,  and  which  endp^,ui)tl\4|^J^ai^)dB 
Meeting,  makes  that  dogma,  or  which  is  the  same,  that  labor  is  th^  sc^ 
retource  of  all  our  wealth  and  resourcetf  the  instrument  to  ^oad  thik'discbntent- 
ed  mass  to  insurrection  against  the  ^fiitinderers. ,  This  very  dt)^^ '^i^ 
one  of  the  mottos  of  the  Eadicaisf  of  Manchester.  And  '  wmbe-  this 
absurd  doctrine  is  taught  by  scribblers  and  declaimers  of  all  ranks,  and  ac- 
auiescecl  in,  either  from  pusillanimity  or  misconceptipn,,.9n  th^  other'  side, 
this  immense  mass  of  active  and  sturdy  persons  will  scarcely  return  again  to 
the  habits  of  due  subordination. 
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I  am  confideot  I  9]»i,addi!fi^iR|^>a  gentleman  who  will  fully  ap- 
preciate the  force  of  this  reasoning. 

']f^i^'sQ;^fl{i^T.«N•CtBf:<^^||!  ibf<»TiI¥ri»0UU4TION.  THEORIES. 

y^-J^^ff^]M^ipg,,^s.,,^isqws^WP^(«(»ig^^       dbe.rdal   process  of 

'^'fflift.fe^  WMbir<*^pft<|t^itoiaiiJbeiwy«'lwfl«*»  i»>»iore  your 

oWjf^,f^^fJii[]^^fJg^<^jtih«icai^^W«hlr«^^  ofpopu- 

'•MfiP'  X  \\9k\^k^^\'9^'^mK^^^hr^^^  of- the  sub- 

j^^lt)9^^t^3[9^^>^'^^^^^^^  liaveiahen-ibtotflr^ur  consideration 
iail^^ojr^atifim  (pf..y^ur/tli)eRry ;  nor  d«i  jL  find.  ))rou^  have  .hitherto 
ei|^er^rl3pd^¥p|iiri^diU>>^hoW))^h^in^itoi  be.jerroteiDiM^^ioBi  admitted 
th^fn J(9I  t  M^i I  i^orf ^f^l^, ,  I  .X<e|> ilbeyi  1  ft»:-pfei  tbttMcat  iflTilal  importance 
^^'Jli'Vl^  rfi^.!^lR&>'j^  t^^'r0c4ft<^OMl|is}9it.cQQdtsiKiigdite  real  system 
of  Nature  in  the  case.  r-jdriil*  hiu^dt,  'j^'/mIj  uJ  ,/^'' 

],4i^^,/epf|^  ^£^ , {, Ii^vp, alrefidyi istated^  diat  ItiakaUf tke*  >  happy, 
to  (risws^^),^^p^;io|)ijat.jis3^;i>etwcMi  us^  «ither)< privately  or 
publicJaf,.,^ftatfripfH})jf,>»f?Orr>,ii  oi    itiJJini  )  ^/iiuii  «oii  .  . 

What;  I  ;,i^',«u^4,;(W4l>h  t^  pi^lrtqiWKl  your  attention  iajntbat  facts 
uniform1y^})ow„/%^itb^  gf^lilawtofilNatere;  ih&)areg^LhAi79g^ow€r 
of  the  <{rf¥?^(.(¥P^^^A^«l^^  icofupletelyita  subsis- 

tence, ;^^^ai^^^^^t^.^f}bAf)tiheM^  so  far. 

fr^flfMWMU*  l^V^  ^*«Wly  t^  ifiQiwfeffasteni.thaiii  subsistence, 
that)  for  these  four  thousand  years  its  increase  has  not  at  all  ap- 
pro^f^edir^^^  (Tfijitei.^tffl^bich  x\k^u]^^\^miik^PiiMiie^i0  increase': 
pr<)^^ly>Qg(^,]»^|irerithan  aai^ilfD(4S0i<'thalv  in  further 'prqof  of 
tbom  bdng  no. such  tendency-«n><^^iiti6^y^there  is  every'^bere  an 
ab«widan^e*  0f 'M^(^ifena/s  fipr '^p^^lj^in^  |fidd|tional  food,,,^'i:i..uncuIti- 
▼attd(,oi^fll-feuUJv£tte^^  ;  a^cj.w^^^  W^ipald^pf  there  b^rfogtA^natu- 
ral^j^j^ci^^y  ^af  J«if^/2>rs  of  fo^^  l^iure^dsianiiihmifieroal  and  con- 
stant j^9HgffatiiN^4>f'  /pwrsons  k^mp^fi'  couMiy^M'  t^Wfifs^  ftom  the 
\vaB^iof  emtfloVm^ht  iti  the  euftiv^iij^  linei^  ancl^'tn^l!''^^^^ 
sive^^^rififrti^idn  of  ^^^  $.upj)ly  or,gub^|^j^^,tl?^,>(^  the 
average/ fully  eqiial  to  the  demaa(Vtk^^m«4>ftty(Obcithfiiaverage) 
hasv))^  fw,  and  faliy  aa  oftiai>undet'tii«'id^epaMPMt6^  as  <  above 

that  <ith  respect  to  emj!)/oj/m6^|!' /^pj  yegf^^^ 
a^rde  in  proving,  that  the  inci^ea^  iqiif  ,pf^p^UilQ9^^in9|ead  of  having 
a  tendency  to  diminish  eni^ploymeilE|t^iand.ijpi^aca:)]wveityj  is  the 
graod'Sottrceof  bU  permantot  incread^iti^e^ploynientf^iMd'Vealth  :* 

,"  rfeV«l^^irf>tiAcipW6f'V<ipUlatiyA^ill/eVe'^  the  fifth 

principle  of  circulation,  an  increase  of  wealth,  not  of  i)overty,  would  neces- 
sarily be  the  result.  ^^Were  it  true,  that  population  increased  faster  than 
subsistence,  famine  indeed  would  ensue;  but  it  is  plain,  from  the  laws  of 


* 
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thtt  a  torn,  a  districliy  or  «  cCRmtry^  e^tUrU  parUm,  m  onifenily 
more  constantly  employed  and  richer,  the  more  populous  it  is,  aad 
in  a  hijfher  degree  than  the  different  numbers,  calculated  at  the 
former  rate,  would  warrant :  that  the  faster  population  increasea, 
the.  more  rapid  is  tbe  increase  of  emplctymenl  aod  wealdi,  itflifle  a 
stationary  condition  of  population  is  constantly  attended  with  stag- 
motion  and  low  prices ;  and,  with  a  decreaaing  {population,  ihefe  is 
constantly  a  diminution  of  the  means  of  employment  and  wealdi, 
and  a  ruinous  decay  of  commercia)  enterprise :  and  that  tbe  iiicrease 
of  puMpertsm,  which  is  frequently  found  in  the  most  populoua  atales^ 
springs  not,  like  the  porerty  so  universal  m  thiii]y;D^pled  cmm- 

tries,  kibm  a^  d^|cifn#f  4^|t|e  mlai^  o|^4pMi^nV  ^M^/ro»l 
the  tneiom  and  imprudeut  habus^  w^ich  wealth  is  so  0pt  lo  gementie, 
and  from  tbe  great  portion  at  the  young,  in  such  states,  having 
emfioymefit  so  early  and  amply  afforded  them,  as  to  prevent  the 
forflPkatiorft  of  the  sc^ber,  frugal,  accumulatii^  habits,  necessary  to 
ensure  success  in  life,  even  id  iH^tev  where  there  it  the  greatest 
Sundance  of  employment. 

If  these  positions  be  foonded  on  £scts«-«nd  ihey  certainly  have 
the  appearance  of  being  so  founded — the  subsistence  theory,  and 
die  «ntip;6(^<ifi»v;>^  ^^^m^^fffi^i,fpf^ 

;irrangements,  i  ney  must,  therefore,  be  proved  lo  be  mowar* 
ranted,  before  cither  yovr  principal  of  popuhtion,  or  tbe  doctrine 
of  Arthur  Young,  Sismondi,  and  others,  coneermtig  lhe'i«ipa«cr«> 
llfcing  effects  of  pofMilousness,  can  be  admitted.  But  as  fiur  as 
}  know,  though  of  the  n»ost  decisive  influence  on  the  mat  question 
at  issue,  they  have  not  jm  beeii  distinctly  considered  inth^  by  yon  or 
by  any  other  writer  vi4io  -dajij^  the  /wealthTaugmenting  inilnence^ 
which  I  have  eiideavourea  tb  inoiv  is  b^aentiaUy  coooected  n^itb 
the  increase  of  popnUtioi^,  „  .  <•  % 

1  faarve  now  niity  to  add,  that  any  observations,  which  you  may 
reckon  the  interesrts  of  science  cdl  upon  you  to  make  wMi  rnapect 
to  these  principles  and  facts,  you  may  rest  assured  will  meet  wMl 
aitention,  and  be  considered, with  cai^dour. 

1  have  the  honor  to  be,  fleverend  Sir, 

Cmnden  Town,  •  >-  Yotnr  very  obediaat  Servantj 

23lh  Jii/v,  1820,  S.  GRAY, 


Statistics,  that  the  mperiority  of  the  demand  over  tibe  supply,  ii.. ^, . 

duciDg  slackness  with  respect  to  employment,  would  teud  to  create  a^eoscsnt 
stimuius,  and  quicken  tbe  demand  for  hands.  By  raising  the  prices  of 
the  <!ultlyatii)^  class  very  high, it  nt^uid  raise  those  of  ot&r  classes  ako, 
apd  augment  income,  capital,  an(;l  wealth."    "  Hap.  of  States/*  p.  x:ui* 
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I.  .  , 


Mt  Dear  Lord» 

Xhe  uniform  integrity  and  manliness  of  your  IjiOrdi^hipU  public 
conduct,  would  have  induced  me  to  address  to  you  the  fplfowing. 
observations^  on  dia  present  national  disbess^  ioidepen^Lent  .of  tae 
ties  of  private  friendship.  The  steadipjcas .  .qind  ,  cpurjigjj  if ith 
which  you  have,  on  all  occasions^  con^bated^  public  ?iib^sQ^^  ^yeyou 
an  irresistible  claim  tp  the  confidence  of  al^  bpne^t  ^^/^ghshpen » 
and  it  is  with  extreme  satisfaction  1  have  observed  youi^ .  Lordship 
taking  an  active  share  in  the  d^Ub^r^^pps  pfthis  mpst  inte^f^t^ 
session  of  Parliament.  .    ,  ,,  ,,     ^        ,{  '.  c 

In  your  Letter  to  Mn  S ,  your  Lordslup.  se,ejn5,jtf)^^famUci- 

pate  some  important  changes  ^  and  jou  lame^l;  tjbiat  f}f^  ip  not 
existing,  at  this  present  critical  moment,  afy  ms^  <^^^x^&c\QUt 
talent  and  public  virtue  to  take  advantage  o^'  ^,^i9^^tSi  ^Vp^^' 
stances,  and  give  them  a  proper  direction  tor  tne^WoW 
a  melancholy  reflection  surely  I .  were  it  !true  >  ;b4^  |!,tru8j.  tout 
Lordship  has  prejudged  the  case*  I  heartijly  wi^h  ^;!^ee^^^j|i^^ 
were  many  more  able,  honesty  and  independent  public  oxu^rndttrs 
than  I  fear  there  are  ; — but  while  yo^^  Lordship^  JUve^^^  •rV^lw^^ 
despair.  It  is  an  imperfection  inherent  in  all  popular  gpyen^Jjoppeiiis, 
that  mere  loquacity  ensures  .t9  its  poeis^ssors  a  degre^  of  Ipfl^i^^i^ce 
in  public  affairs,  often  vastly '  disproportionate  to  th^ijr  ,"real 
desert.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the.  importance  of  tbj^  |i^<^i]Iqr, 
great  as  it  is,  may  be  overrated;  for  there  cannot.be  9;  .Wfibi» 
that  in  political  as  in  other  aflair8,^a  sound  judgment  i?.,, greatly 
preferable  to  a  brilliant  fancy ;  and  that  in  public  Vs  in  privsite 
life,  honesty  is  always  the  best  policy.  ' 

One  of  me  most  surprisiiig  features  of  these  ev:^tfal  tiiQ,e$»  i« 
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the  apathy  and  ^orp6r  which  aeem  to  pervade  the  men  of  rank 
and  landed  property.  One  would  have  thought,  that  were  they 
too  indolent  or  too  selfish*  to  stand  up  like  their  bold  ancestors  m 
their  country's  cause^  they  would  at  least  have  stood  up  for  their 
own  estates.  Onewo^diHa^e|tUbug|h^^h4«'£ihe  of  the  present 
calamity  would  have  called  forth  public  meetings,  in  every 
bounty,  town,  and  parish,  from  Berwick  to  Penzance.  But  scarce 
an  individual  seems  disposed  to  stir,  or  to  encounter  the  odium 
of  avowing  in  public  those  unpleasant  .ftruths  on  the  present  state 
of  the  country,  which  all  are  forced  to  lament  in  private.  The 
lower  orders  are  thus  unfortunately  left  to  the  impulse  of  their 
own  passions  and  indiscretion,  without  the  salutary  checks  and 
counterp6i$e  of  property,  education,  and  experience.  The  con- 
sequence is  too  obvious  to  require  illustration. 

Is  there  no  country  party  now-a-days,  my  Lord  ?— no  association 
as  in  former  times,  of  independent  county  members  ?— no  fox- 
hunting squires  of  the  ancient  breed  ?  There  surely  is  yet  a  remnant. 
But  the  echo^  of  Jacobinism  still  scares  them  at  every  thing- 
bearing  thy  most  distant  resemblance  to  reform  of  abuses ;  and 
tlw^  redbubtec!^  ttime  6f  Hunt,  and  his  Spafields  mob,  will  charm 
theiii  tb  stand  motionless  and  mute,  while  their  whole  estates 
are  quiefly'  transfi^tred  to  the  loanmongers,  Jews,  and  money 
scriten^rs  6f  X^hafige-alley.  It  Is  indeed,  well  nigh  come  to  this 
alreadyi  AM  if  :¥Hi^  dd  not  besrfr  themselves — and  that  quickly- 
scarce  'a  Wail  of  fliem  ^ill  be  able,  seven  years  hence,  to  keep 
a  houild  or  a  liors6,  or  th6  toof  upon  his  father's  house. 

Such  has  been  the  eflfect  of  the  measures  pursued  by  govem- 
.  merit,  during  thfe  wat,  that '  the  Short-sighted  and  credulous  land- 
hdd^  fiave  abSoliitely'befen  stript  of  half  their  property  within 
these '^Wen^yy^aiS;' for  th^  purpose,  it  would  seem,  of  protect- 
ing '  the'  fuhidnold^rs,  pfafcemen,  and  others,  whose  property, 
pensibh^J  Und'dfflcfes,  w*ere  considered  peculiarly  vulnerable,  by 
eneh^ies~  frbiii  without  or  from  within  5  and  who  now,  when  this 
purjibsd^is  dnsw^ed,  have  contrived,  as  it  would  seem,  to  throw 
the  ^hole  cost  and  burthen  of  that  war  which  was  undertaken 
chieflj^  for  their  protection,  on  the  shoulders  of  the  landed  interest. 
And  what  lenders  the  sacrifice  doubly  galling — these  very  fund- 
holders,  placemen,  and  capitalists  j  who  have,  through  the  generous 
devotion  of  the  landed  interest,  been  saved  from  destructioir ; 
hafve  not  only  come  out  of  the  struggle  virtually  without  loss,  but 
absolutely  with  art  ikcrease  of  thetr  efficient  income  and  property, 
to  the  amount,  in  tnin/b^ses,  of  fifty  per  cent. !  ' 

Is  it  possible,  my  Lord,  while  the  landed  interest  are  crushed 

ittto  their  native  earth,  and  through  their' mini  th^  wRole  of  the  in- 

.  dustric^s  classes  are  verging  to  starvation,  that  these  men,  whcr 
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have  reaped  where  thpy  sowed  ttot ;  ox  WI^o»  at  l^^,.hav&  temped 
ten  per  cent,  where  pn)y  fiVefj  ^fe  agr^^d'on ;  rfiall.  not  now^'bci 
galled  on  for  soiiie  iman  ietiifii  ot  kind  of6^fel^*-fot  $ome  ^ArsyW' 
ledgmenjt  of/diqif  un^^^  etc^site  gahis,   acquired 

by  the  ruin  ot  their  fellow  ^uWe^cts?  IthfTosilble,  one  would  tliiA. 
Yet,  wh^n  t  pliserv^  With  what  pertmacjity  Miftistets  cHh^'^the 
rnoniedinterek^  wfcat  "al^^  all  occasitms'td^aiese 

men  of  gpld,  ^  orj  raSiet.  of  p^p^r ;  with  wlnt  perfect  comfio^e 
they  still  %ffe<^t  to  ^isfceliefve  the  verv  existence  ahA6!rt,-rf4hat 
appaning'i^r^rtess,  ilrhioh  harrbws  up  the  feeljn^.  dF  btlitfr  tiibti\ 
I  cannot  fei^t  fear,  t^efwiH  still  goon.Jn  the  old  way,  doIAg' No- 
thing—a^ikwift  only  to  capy'onthe  delation  :i  Kttl^  arid' ^^fitfle 
Ipnger^unt^il^^tl^  ha  falptic  b^tnrst  upon  their  he^ds^'fHte  a 

thunder  clacf,  and  burV  them',  and  all  of  us,  in  one  ciotnmofrii'  ^01/ 

those 

credi^,^'and'.io'fohh-^k^ifi  ho  ftxth,  ttbr  feejprig,  n6r*jiiiti^y'hor 
mercy,'' weVedife'  t6  aiiy  bii^  fundholders— I'xroAfrt^^^MrKHitf^i^. 
up  the' matf^r'^s  io^t^'ft  ^s  knjerttaBlfe -"to'^^^  JkrS^^rfWdy 


to  keep'm  piacei'^he  Other  td'g^t  intdplade,  thrdughih^  {k¥6i,»n& 
$uppor^'bm6;mVnied  irtteref.  '^ '  ^'^  ^'   '  V'    •'  "'^'^ '  ''  -v^n-  - 
Politicaiis  'bV  trade^;;6f  ^whkt^reir ' 'i^txt^,' ^ire  atedlut^'Ma^^  to 


they  Will'yet,1Cit!ru$trt^s4ihtteTy  ^mfe«jfef^'4Heiri««ifetf*:&*i  the 
golden  r^kins;t^^^  ^  ; 


.  eat^s  t)^fliei¥^}^ateliii?'iand 
Vai^yu^trlflin^ilfcUd  a<5<ies9»- 


—   __  _ight^   ^ ^^-^  — - —   — ,Q_ —  .     ,  — 

iiteratioii  m  the  i^i^hi'ifaedltiin  of  nieaa«!iEJ  tjf  4alu^.-  '^"'• 

To  '  thi^  cause  a1ofle,^^hd  its  inihafedliate  ^  cott^etjflfitettfeiflls,  t^tv- 
thirdi'of/al)  the  distress  vire  now  endiitcf  is^  uHquestldribly  'owing. 
By  this  cause  alone',   two. thirds  of  the  contmutiitynav^  been. 
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Btript  of  nearly  h^l(.  tbeir  prop^^y  .  ^i  ^lore  than  half  tfeeir  in- 
come-r^viz.  by  those  '  altewtiori.s  w,  tnq  pirculating|;  medium,  whicR 
aro$e  from  the  Stoppage  of  the  ^^ank  ;  and  tt)e  jpfptectiori  thereby 
extended  to  that  favored  company^  flg^^nst  the  jiist  claims  of  theit 
,  creditors.  By  which  most  iniquit;oua  n[xea$u>?^e/.^nd  tfee' subsequent 
prohibition  to  sell  the  depreciate4  Ixyit  paper  ,at  its  i\iaf ket '  prici 
or  value,  that  depreciated  paper  rwas  r^oaere^j  to  zlt  intents  and 
purpose^,   a  legal  .tender  and   a  forced  j?a.j»er  jfurrency..' 

This  unblushing  and  bai:eface4  tran^ctjiqh— 'yhicl^  iripiffairs  of 
common  life,  mo  man  would  hesitate,  to  4f  sigri?ite  as  a  erofis  violatiph 
of  every  principle  pf  justice  and  mof?^ijy,  aT^d'whi>c}i'nA*'alleged 
State  necessity  could  possibly  justify— was  th^  'sijgnah  as  might 
be  eptpected>  of  ap  enormous  issu^.  »of  IjiaqV  papjer  jipd  ^oUhtry 
noteg^,  wUch  ^oqtx  became  theoply  cujfneny«5p,?4?umjJiD|r* measure 
of  value  of'  all  commodrtiea;— £hi  Uk^  cotn,  excebt  a  trlfeng 
quantity  of  worn  out  suve^r,  haTtng  wholly,  disappeared  from  cir- 
Ciiktion,  But  this  extravagant  issue  of  .  promTssofy  nd(es^  ^  by 
pcopfe  wbp  were*  not  compellable  to  pay  thepij  was  fpltowea  as 
»  matter  of 'Course,  by  a  marked,  depreciation  or  diminuKon  of 
their  nominal  value  5 — amounting  at  length  to  thirty,  or  even  to 
foarty  per  (;jg;nt^.ip  .spite  of  all  legislative  ena(;tment?  arid  declarations 
Itx^e  coqtrjiry;  And  yfhen,  we  cp»side;r  that  gold  had  (entirely 
disappeared  from  c^c^latjwi/when  .we  .consider  that  Bank  "of 
Ef^\and  papeir , i^gd  jiwfP^a^  ftqm  .ten  millions  in  1797,'  to 
twenty-two  millions  inlSKX,  and  to  iSnrenty-seven  millions' in  I6t4  ; 
whe^  we  (CQU§ider ,  tha^  ;:f:jUQt,rj  bpnt  notes  had  increased^  in  a 
still  gr,^ter;prppi3rtipn,*tlpe,ni^{3qacpfjCO^^^^^  Wnk$  being  only 
8ftQ  in  .1797*1  '?i?d  721  ^n.jjljSjp.Ji  y^en  we  consider 'thai ;the 
cwrwt.ined.iu;0tifc.wrhic}i  Vi??i9, ,tbfii)  ^^itely  ??^de  .l^.of  various  sorts 
of  bank  p^pi^/,^wpuntedip^>  }i3qr^,,l^*n,/dou^^  the  current  ^me-» 
,^U|igi,  p|-(5yipus  tp  the.Stfy3pag)e.pr;thg^,j^a;ikj^c'o^^^  <ff 

g9l4-^d,J»rtly;.of,pap,ei;^  when  ny;^  jcpqsi^|r;^U  these  pfc^umstan- 
c;€.s. in /combination,  it.sflpnifi.pnljf.^-jypfdpifuj  th^t  f fee.  depreciation 
of.tHisj^nprmpu^  mas^  of  p^ffx,  n^jQ^y.  >y^  not  eyen.  greater  than 
thirty  or  fortyrperc€|)^,'wj[iichf;.t;i^fieq.^^^^^^  *v    ^  ^ 

..  Tbift  <iiimiuils}?ed  v^ue  of.^|ie^jQur^fpcy  yr^s,  ot  cpourse^  productive 
atttie  qutset  pf  Sfe^  yijustiiq^!  4pfl  Jfi^^^^P  M  ^^  original 
i^Ojcki-^plders,. annuitants,  i^nd  PCTP'^i^  living  on  fixed  incomes—* 
to  a)J^r-in  short,  who  bad  mo^ey  tq  j^ceive/    But  j;Jie  alteration 

b^iiPg.3low  and  grJjdus^l  was/.fe^t.tl^^WPrei  fe^?^kV->W^j^i"^?'^^^ 
<pgimodities  and  labor  l|wd.accom|po4^ted,  their  jpj^^i  jtp  the 
new  measure  of /V^lue* affairs,  bpth  public  and  pn^.t9i.w^nt 
ot^;gs  prosperously  as  if  gpld  and  [  silver  h^4  continued  ^o  be  rhe 
cufD^nt  medium*  In  some  respects,  indeed,  the  ch^ij^gQ  ^^^?S  for 
»  tkne  advantageous — by  lessening  the  pressure  oi  the  tsLSt  ia- 


i 
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creasing  taxationy  and  dimimthing  in  effect  the  amoant  of  th« 
national  debt  \  as  well  as  by  the  encouragement  it  gave  to  agxicuU 
tural  improvements,  through  the  stimulus  of  a  rising  market  and 
the  facility  of  obtaining  credit  and  loans  to  any  amount.  The  ptice 
of  every  commodity  was  high,  but  money  was  proportionaWy 
cheap  ;  and  the  universal  warfare  in  which  we  were  engaged,  had, 
although  perhaps  unexpectedly,  the  effect  of  a  universal  protection 
duty  on  the  importation  of  every  species  of  agricultural  pix>duce« 
But  as  soon  as  the  war  had  terminated,  with  a  degree  ''of  success 
which  far  outstript  the  most  sanguine  expectation  -j  as  soon  air  the 
prospect  of  many  years  of  peace  and  security  had  restored  the 
precarious  and  suspected  Funds  to  nearly  theh:  former  value  ;  as 
soon  as  the  prospect  of  being  called  upon  for  payment  in  specie 
had  induced  the  Bank  Directors,  and  the  endless  host  bf  country 
bankers,  to  curtail  their  issues,  and  had  thereby  essentially  restored 
the  credit  and  the  value  of  the  paper  currency ;  the  mbttiertt  that 
the  peace — and  such  a  glorious  peace  ! — was  hailed  by  the  nafdon 
as  the  sure  harbinger  of  plenty,  prosperity,  and  happiness  tin* 
known  before— at  that  very  moment  of  general  exultation^  the 
great,  the  widely  diffused  agricultural  interest  discoverefd,  to  their 
titter  astonishment  and  dismay,  thzthalf  their  prbperiy  Kadiis* 
appeared  like  a  dream  i  while,  to  add  to  their  inisery  and  despair» 
the  same  amount  of  taxes  and  charges  conti^uied  to  be^  eitaitted 
on  the  remaining  half.  '  'J-' 

This  great  work  of  destruction,  which  began  'tHth'  the  etdtrva- 
torsofthe  soil,  extended  itself  immediately  to  its  ptdprietorsj 
and  very  soon  after  to  the  manufacturing  and  gommetciafl  ^fS^sseS — 
to  all  who  are  supported  bv  labor  and  ffidustcy—- 16  fotir-fifidis 
of  the  community  :  while  tiie  fundhold'ets,  aiinviitants,  placemen, 
and  capitalists,  not  only  escaped  the  general  wr^ck  uninjured, 
but  have  actually  derived  therefrom  an  increase  of  property  and 
income,  in  proportion  nearly  to  the  losses  of  tjie  landed  ana  com? 
mercial  interest.  '  "  ' 

That  this  cause  alone  would  have  been  sufficient  t6  produce 
great  and  extensive  calamity  there  dannot  be  a  doubt.  Had  none 
other  existed  5  but  unfortunately  pthef  causes  have  comMti^A  to 
$well  the  tide  of  destruction.  Of  these*  Some  of  minor  imji^drt^nce 
have  been,  as  above  observed,  sedulously  pointed  out  and  <^6pkmftly 
dilated  on  by  Ministers  and  their  adherents ;  as  if  wtth' tHe  de* 
$ign  of  thereby  diverting  the  ,att:ehtion  oifthe  pubU9  ftiirf'the 
grqat^r  causes  of  mischief  j  on  account  of  which  their  own  coiiduct 
•  ^nd  want  of  foresight  might  be  brought  iqto  qjUestion :  stich,  for 
instance,  are  the  cessation  at  the  peace  of  gpy^^nment  cb^itts-— 
the  disappearance  in  the  markets,  of  gbvefriinieht  putvi^fyife-^the 
fayorable  bourse  of  Exchange  witH  foreigh  nation$<-a  Wtcessioa 
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.of  plentiful crOpty at IkoiBe  andabroad^^c.&c;  whilebyfirlbenDMt 
.  im|»0rtant  of  all  is  s^blqiD^or  ne  Vi^r  al}fi4<Nl  }p-t^  viz.  the  criminal  neglect 
,af  a .  Cc^n ,  l^ill,  vntil  i^  ur^  too  l^rit^^prffyent,  tbe.pw^icluef }  the 
Jl^sprj,  inQpera^v.^9.  ;^imI  ii^adicient  mtme;,Qf,tbat  Cpr^Biil  when 
.paiwe4^  su^d  the  i:uii^^$sn?gl9Ct,  eir^inoiiir^  of  pofplt/ecitiiig  duties  for 
.^ei7;^ricutt9r4<coniQM^tiei^9  witEoi4  wbic^  the  Uttle  that  is  left 
of  .sigricuttmal.p^ppetty  ,will  sqon  \vie  .^wept  ^^y^  through  the  un* 
Just  ax^. impolitic  prefjereace  tl^us  g^ven  to.thefo;:aga  a^griculturist* 
Jt  iirould.be  diificult^  perhaps  Jnipoissibl^^  toe^tit^^te  exidtlf^ 
the   pQi:tioQ  qf  mischief  which  aro^e  from. ea<^,4>f  these  causes 
tteqp^ptiTelyL    Taking  the. fall  in  agricultural  stdc]c  ai^  produce  at 
,six^]f;<  per  recent*,  an  ^e  average;  pf  thi^j ^thirty  j)eri,ce^Qt.  must  be 
plaj^e^  t9.  the;  .account  of  the  altered  ral/ie  of  th^,  4;v^^t  medium, 
«iK>m,  iwcRty  tp  twenty^-fiire  per  ce^t.  ^«ius;t  jie  co^i'slpeyed  to  have 
««risea  /itom.  the  wpjur^tQCted  state  of  9j;ricu^|iira],  prp4)Lfpe^  and  the 
^r«^[^WW«g  fiyf  ar  t^  ppT  c«it,  may  Isi?  attribjuw  ^,th?  i;?ssation 
^  gojf^fi^ertlrCPntwts, or  to  ti^e,  cessation  .of  tin?!,,  ws^^jj,  properly 
^pfia]lfix?j|[...  i^^^eth^t  portion^  therefpfe;,  of  ^li^,ipi;e?,ent,,c^streb^ 
r4iirhjiQ^,,iir^,  ofcarioqed  b^y'the  traij^tipn.  ftpm.  w^^,f;9^,p^4ce>the 
.^lyvevil  we^.W,  to  Struggle  witt^.  th^,  nat^jppaji^f^pjgy^the  per* 
:^ei(^ng.eff9tr^p^  skill  «^nd  i^dustty-ttmigl^  ,^*j;^^<^Qd  to  siir- 
x^mi(iix\t^  ,;B.ut  th^t.,;i?;J)q(t  a  trtfl^  shajre  qf  the  c^im^xty  ttnd«r 
.,whic;h,we,^boi;5,.and\wei;e.^^    p?ir,t  of  ii:;eni:^rply|refi<^yedi  and 
blotted  out  of  the  account,  iio  sensible  allev^tip^rpf  tlie  genehil 
xJMtr,e8swfly)dxhegflep^.    Tjte,lp8^^pf^p^pp>f^y  W  occa- 

.|>i«y^Di;iand,jby  t^^y;;^^^vf^  ip  the  cun ^|i<;y  and  uhpytjil^cted  state 
f£  agriculture  tdr^^ap^flimt  .^f  .flot-Je^?  thin  i^O  faiUions  of 
.pound;!  sft^rliug,  Jig^  o^Jtse|t-ia)(on^"  f^^d'^ced ,  to  ijiidigBnce  three- 
fourths  pf  ,tb^  ^gricif)ti|tut3j|  |ip|)Tj|fpjtiop ;.  thte'  ^^estq^ctive  efifect  qf 
,whi]qht,upon.JthQ  o^anufacifunii^  ^ij'd  c^mrftf^r^^al  p^fj:  of  the  cofll- 
'^^W^itJ^^Wotnecessityp^^ 

J    ,.  Neitheir  4f  e&^  the  mischief  stop  here :.  not  j^jnjy  are  the  fruits  or 

former  industry  lost  for  ever^  but  an  insunnouhta1)l!b  p^i^ier  is  in- 

iL^STPps^d  tp.pjr^.^pt  the  J&ritish  agriculturist,  frpm  ever  a^jdn,«merg- 

,  ipglfrffm  indigency  /  Bp^nd  hand  and  foot  \mh  impojitlc  teStric- 

fi  SfPw^j  .^ho.js  iCQsipp^ati;veIy  upt^^^ed  ^^ji^  uiy^rthened,  and  who 

,  i^)tl;iqrefpr^„enibj[pd  to  ,\h^^J^  gpiju<?p  into  ^tlte  B'ptish  niarkct 

I ,  ixm^ly  thirty.  .^5  pent,  .chp^per  jhap  A^ li^tiye  p^  aftefr  Fa|ing 

,.  V  the  cost  of  fmehi;,  insurance>.a^d  mercanuie  profit.  /HieDrftWi 

,.  ^taymer,  must,pt]f?j^;r^i'|i»re^^^  aljl,^^cept  perhaps  the  most  tertiHe 

portions  of  landj^^l&a.apnjiis  ^traiJ^  ji}tpgetner  5  or  coiktinue'clffr^tiig 

,it  0$  fcnr  a  time  in  an  m^if.  and  languid  ixianiiipr,  Witlikmt  any 
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adequate  return  for  his  capital  and  labor,  and  actuall]^  with  a  clear 
sinking  of  capital  in  most  instances.    From  such  a  state  of  things 
the  rapid  decline  of  agriculture^  and  of  all  those  concerned  with  it, 
•must  hecessatily  ehsUe,  with  a  proportionable  fall  of  rents ;  and, 
in  fact,  the  ruin  of  the  whole  landed  interest  i^  its  most  compre- 
hensive sense;    Tho^e  who  esckped  immediate  and  total  destruction 
.  at  the  peace,  ditongh  the  alteratiou  in  the  current  medium,,.^)eem 
destine  to  inevitame>  destruction  by  this  secon4  fata]  blow^  wl4cjb 
th6  legislatui^  seeth  determijl^  to  inflict  upon  that  ill-fated  ii^ce-i 
or,-  which  is  the  *^saixie  ^ehingj^  seem  determined  not  to  ward  off  from 
their  devoted  heads.    But  their  i^isfortunes  will  nbl  terminate  vi^ith 
•themselves.    Thef  ruin  or  impoverishment  of  the  landed  ip^r^st, 
mv^  infallibiy  ruin  or  ithpoverish  the  rest  of  the  community^  r-^^ 
only  through  their  increased  deuiand  for  support  qn  t^^e  pfKUf'^ 
rates,  and  individual  charityv  but  iflceW^ise  through  tWir  dittjini^bed 
capacity  of  purchasing  manufactigred,and  mercantile  commoditieft 
from  the  sale  of 'which  another  ^at  division  of  tKe  pijddic  dfgsr 
.  their  subsistence.  '  •'.        /      f  ?.  -      r, 

The  depreciation  of  landed  property,  great  as  it  i$t  h^  qot,  ixx,  jge- 
neralkeptpacewiththatiof  produce  J  because  some  of  tbei^os^  f^i^i^e 
of  the  depre3si]!igcatt$es  of  produce'  w'^fe  of  a  temporary '^atur)^.4zid 
might  Ixf^expectW  to  bto^bvef :  iuch  as^ihe  gli^tfrojninjypprt^i^pii, 
the  redunAmcf 'frbni  t^^  or^irefe  Sii<^es8iye|ili^t^tuJ[j^^^       and 
.above  aB^^the  hecesSitf  thefamier  ^^s  tinder  of  hurryipg  fo  a^fallihg 
maricet  a  dbtfcfe  quantity  <tf  prddiice^wnereb*  '^e|jariQ5^  wf re 
redufced'evertbdbM^thereii  levei'bf  A^irnece^saif)^  ^^^ff?559B*?W 
dewe^iion."  "WSiilb produce,  fherefoife,  stistaiiied  a  faUojf^tUCT 
surty  per<ent;iTandhaS'notfalrert  onthe  average  mq^e^pij^ 
per  cent.:  bat  ft  depnessioit  of  WKiity  per  ifetiil  bn  isuid^a^aj;^^ 
4he  enormous^suth'bf  threfe'b4^3i^^d  flfflllons  biF/p^n^s  sj^m^^^^ 
upwards  !  Ghithttrftrf^^r^tymytfihilded  6^^^^ 
cutoff, or  a  hioa^age ti  thalJairtibUtili^eitd^te^ in\ favor,pi^,tne.|q|i^n, 
holders  aftd  mbWed  mttii  ttirotrj^  lihe'"legerdeniiarn  c^efty  <pt,pa-. 
per  money  and Hhfe'BAAf^RfeitiiC&xri  Acts. '  '    .  • 

But,  say  the  Mini^ttthJ  sfnd^^olfce^  V6tatles  of  tfce  funding  ^ystpjppit 
the  di^essis  otAydfi' liiferilpimdV tiativfej,  the' effect  nierelyrpi tKe 
transition' from  vfriift6'pfe^ice,'^Tia  W^  own  cure  ..by  tiiiie 

and  patkiieb  \ '  G^ndehien  who  tise  a^  Argument  Hke  this,  ^ji^f 
needi  emt^ain  a  me^^t>ph)k>ri'oi^th^  reasojplng  facut£ies  Qf,,M^|f, 
to  whom^4i  addressed^'  ^iWe  OT*i)atieftce  can  never  rest6re'tp^j|»' 
misenbh^t^Wners  the '  ISdr  milHpris  of  agricultural  stocl^  and  prpr 
diice  losfct  by  tfte  fall  of  jWcesit  the  peace,  through  t^  jujjgle  jif, 
paper  cirtrency*,  and^tHeiihprbvident  v«^ant  of  protection -fg;^^!. 
foreign  impdrtmon.  Thkt  enormous  ma^s  of  capita  is  lost  to  t^«n 
fmd  to  the  cJoiintiy  for;  ever.  It  is  gone  no  man  knows  where, 
and  nobody  seems  to  be  the  better  for  it*    The  ignorant  la- 
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borer  or  mechanic^  the  covetous  tradesman,  the  $hort«-sighted 
manufacturer,  rejoiced  for  a  moment,  at  the  golden  prospect  of  a 
large  loaf,  with  the  most  sovereign  indifference  to  the  groans  of  the 
perishing  agriculturist — dragged  from  affluence  to  a  jail,  or  turned 
out' of  hid  Comfortable  dwelling  to  break  stones  on  the  highway. 
Never  can  I  forget  the  barbarous  apathy,  not  unmixed  with 
sentinietits  of  pleasure  and  satisfaction,  so  generally  manifested 
towards  that  tinfcittunate  and  muth  injured  class  of  men.  As  if  it 
were' nothing  for  a  man  who  was  fairly  possessed  of  a  thousand 
potiiidts '  to-day,  to  find  himself  worth  les6  than  five  hundred 
to-tnotrow,  by  circumstances  which  he  could  neither  foresee  nor 
comprehend,  and  over  which  he  had  no  control :  or,  tlut  the  case 
oV'^  million  and  a  half  of  persons  ao  circumstancedi  d(Bserved 
neitH^  pity  nor  consideration.  Yet  such  is  the  fact.  The  pro- 
poirti6h  of  toss  here  stated  has  been  sustained  by  every  individual 
agriculturist,  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to^the  other^  without 
ainibstan  exception  \  and  in  numberiess  instances,  it  wa^  $ttU  more- 
severe  and  ruinous.  For  if  any  person,  thus  possessed  of  a  thou- 
sand pounds, '  at  the  termination  of  the  war,  wholly  employed  ia 
dgribulture,  'hacf  chanced  to  have  borrowed  a  hundred  pounds,  or 
two,'frbtn  a  coufitry  banker,  who  was  commonly  an  Attorney,  he 
wa«r  sure  to  be  a  ruined  man — and  in  the  course  ot  three  months  not 
worth  a'  single  farthing.  Many  such  cases  have  ,come  actually 
under mtiie  Own  eye,  and  I  clouDt  iK)t  they  are  every  where  to  be 
fouml.''  Tet  such  is  the  short-sl^ed  seffishness  o£,the  rest  of  th^ 
coriWntlMt^.  llh^t*  nobody  pities  meni.  <^  O  I  they  might  have  been 
motfe  Jjftideni*  and  saving,  ahd  flot  have  dressed  their  wives  so 
fine,  nor  seiit'fli^lt' daughters  to  boarding-schools  ! "  As  if ,  forsooth, 
one  law  Verfe  to  be  m^cle  for  th^  farmer,  and  another  for  the  vest 
of  the  nation  1 — As  if  ^kill,,  industry^  and  capital»4A  his  bands^  were 
not  to  be  suffered  to  reap  their  usual  reward  I^^As  ijf,  in  fact,  the 
cultivators  pi  the  ground  were  a  Tfice  o^HelQts,rmwe  hewprs-of 
wood^hd  drawees  of  water  for^tt^e.  rest  of- the  commuiuty  t- .  .  , 
Did  any  man  ever  i|uestion  t]tie  rjight  of  a  t^nnei;,  a  ahoamakeri 
a  ship-owner,  or  a  Manchester  we;^y^r>  to  becpme  rich  |>y  bis  indus- 
try anrf  the  improvement  of  ,Tii^9apital  5  to  educaterhis^ohildfen, 
or  to  drink  his  wine  ?  What  n^on^trtpus  ^elfishnisasj  v^^A  shameless 
efirontefy,'  would  deny  an  equal  right  ia  the  farmer* — thft  vfirst  of 
EngHshineri,  the  main  pillar  of:  fheJSt^kte  ?•  Thpy  have,  howev«ir> 
had  their  fevenge,  weire  that,aai)bjept  of  concern..  Their  unfeeUng 
«  oppon^flts  had  for  once  a  belly-full^  through  their  nujoi— *4ind>'iilit 
,  for  once.  Short  was  the  triumph  6f  this  short<*sigfatod,.naiT^9kWtsnind»» 
ed,  dnd  sbrdid  policy  \  and  soon  was  discovered  the  ephemera)  oar 
ture  of 'a  prosperity  founded  on  the  iqjury  and .  ^^trudjoii 
of  th^ir  fellow  subjects.  The  Itviaf  was  indeed  cheap  ^nd*  large, 
but  to  their  surprise  and  disappointment,  they  found  .it  was  farther 
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than  eyet  oat  of  rheir  reach.  (?heap  as  it  was,  it  required  some  money 
to  purchase  it  ^  butnouf  theyoouid  firt(j/.DQ.  employment  whereby 
aloae  itcould  be  earnedyeTea'atitha  utraoBt  leducdon  of  wages. 
No  maacaa  more '^iticexaly  lani^tthart  mei^ihe  misery  ofit^^ 
deluded  people  \  yet<thk  wasy  in  onB^pohit  of  view^  ^  it  oiigfot  to 
be ;  and  if  cationsran4  j^overnraents  wesr^  capable,  of  ieinmhig'> wis- 
dom from  QXpeBicnce-f-tiviiiiclLb  very  doid>t£al«i«-tfae  salutaryjlass^m 
might  out^v^Lu^j  the  fMricelbatb&Scbeefi  paid  for  it|  grsst  asuk^is* 

Such  being  the  chief  and  tosefitial  causes  of  the  pvesani'natkaai 

distsess^  how  lidiculpus  it  is  to  talk.of  ks  being  only  of  a  .'tefaponry 

aiatureyand.fWhich  will  work  it&  bwsi  cure  by  time  and  qadtience? 

The  distress'fonsi&ts  An  .the  annihilation  of  sii^;h  eDhcmous  mafse^ 

of  property  andi  dis{M36able  income^-«*or  rather*  initheb  ok^tractiori 

irom  :the  righiOful  x)wn0rS'-«vie^th6  whok'Oi 'the  landed  aod 

agriqvblturri  ittterefili  and  the  ':whole  of  the  iiftdutoieiigofilaeceft; 

whereby  the   sourcea  of  employment  to  theilt^Dirioi|8j|»rt  of  die 

./Community  am  necessarily  .dried  up.  >.'Wheir'to.«I^ifiiOO.'iidllioBS 

.au«k  in<the  Talae •of  landy  aad  the  15&>miU^basj lesib  (^agi&o«l|wnl 

stockv^nd  pi?Qdaic£;!|>by<tbeiCaUse^<abov6d^tafited(;3itadded}>d[i|{  loss 

on.  mannf^uring  t^dbomfHetoiaijmipertjp  ky/ythe  jlre«aiiiiti  altcffa- 

tion  i;B>^^the  ciurf dney  aIo9ei  kiis  uimece^j^afl^tirjilorifiiforfiodier  itf- 

fetchedi  cai^aeS'Qf  the  i^tioa^ltdi^iqsa  tl  zA^ tkei [timer on^d^fBitMOiBe 

necessary  for  the  restoration  of  such  vast  ;i|gftdastupeadolsa  looses, 

wrottld  surpa/^SiaUreasopabl^icomprehdqsipbiq  tM[i^my  iMfdl  the 

.dis6i»j|ejfl:fnfi4httaojisetiou^  ial^iUefti  tD,^inaci^:imd(dli0aic]94  aad 

aiature^s  eff(^itsl>  ^The  bum  c^a'ialofidjdepeQdjonHhe.iRi^ati^tttion, 

in^isoitvr  ab^fee^iofij^het^  ol  'tfab  <piQmisiUfjfT0pertyiofowkioht4he 

great  body  .fii  the  niiaon^hait6:)>eeKi  ^'gcossly  ou^whted^a^so  un- 

m^iiifuyy ^ri^ ii^giti  this  o^  aiafie ^bdre&atedjby  higishitiTe^ inljer' 

ferenc#('  i  jl^thsog^iilaeiittof  diis  y^^o  itmotikMn^  ^smtlb'<of/t&l3  can 

be<.of  im9»jS£3|3tb^e;t|tilit)^ia  ^lleri^^  l  Dis* 

gui^  it  Ihow  ciheyslxifby^  sudi  is  .^ejdis^s&^and  ^u^iibetuily 

refnedy/|>]-afvii  tinud.>  firoosaatinatifm'.i  tix^t  in   thie^oiisrui^SiQtbQr 

dang^j:)9iAiirai^lada&S|.pi^ve)t3er{aiRly  fatal^ .    ^^  .i:.]     \*    i  >«  f 

•    B4i^ji^fw$;atcwi)^']H)  asked, isidusrestautfon  tetiheimsM^j/.iiow 

i8<jfepjp»smb(ln'Wfie/it'  §uat.?  \A»^ihow  ipi>k  >c9n«idtc«ait'Wii^jfis«ioe 

.^«re il)po^»bie  ?  i^^n  »  ;  .i-  «.i     .."•  •-  .  ^i.  t-   ^-j,  ^mi  /  ,  i.  ■ 

.    lt.0)u^ioisd»iiriy  be  poa^saed^  that /in  naaay>{9a^S]«i|«k4estit»- 

^9f^is  utterly >impi?actic«Ue4  The  myriada  ofiafme|9»  fov  instance, 

"n^ish0)bitve lost) their  all^  through  the  consequences  pfi^e  Bank  jS.e- 

etriction  Act   and  the  unprotected  state  of  agricuUiiMFfiftjpd  who 

.  4l!&w  dfii^  i^uti^i  ^sukserable  ^exisstences  ei^fiP  in^jai^  CHrgs^farish 

f«lupex^'.  or  (laborers  on  4he  highway s>.  c^n  tnever  Jb^rresi^f^  to 

jhmt  foriter .  place  in  society,  r  But  something  XMg^%  ot^vevtheleos 

be  done  to  retard  thef  progress  of  the  mischief  :  soiigtfi^VUiPiglMgM 

tie  done  to  prevent  thoee^  who  have  hitbeirto  I}^^%9Hy^toF^d  or 
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only  ImV  tbeirf^fepertfi  from  being  likjewiae  stript  of  the  remainh 
ing.half:  $omethii}g  might  bet  done  to  prevent  the  landlord,  who 
has  i»een  forced  to  gitveup  more  than  one^vthird  of  his  estate  to  the 
public  creda1ior»  fepm  foclsitmg.  the^iranaindeifto'the  amiaitant  or 
mortgageei  i9ho6e<laain»iOttihiin  ftve  inereasedone*third  in  efitc- 
tive;.amoanr,  by  this  iniqmtousmyetenofikgftUsed  swindling:  some- 
thuig/idioald  be  ^ODe.'CUn  proitect  thdmnMler,  >wiMi>  iias  come  under 
ci^gement%,foT  mop(sy4iagainst>thejjdemand  of  fifty  pet  cent*  more 
tbau  tha  »m>s  in  comti^mplKtioa  by  esfch^  oft  the  •  pai^ties  at  the  moment 
the  ,oontKa6t  wars  eii&ered  inloi  2  something^iin  short,  should  be 
dooc  bsft  restoriag  the  bakuce  betwreenr  landed  and^funded  preper^ 
jty,  >  aa  <  nearly  as  possible  to  the  state:  in  (which  it  was  during  the 
latsec  feriodi  of  ihe^  iwar  $ '  when  the  gvcat  mass  of  the  existing  debt 
was  oDutfacli^d  %  wfan^n^thevpouBdnotey  in  which  it  was  advanced 
or  'boruQtwed^i  was  only  exchangeable  for  thirteen  shttlings  and 
four  penice^  in  bullion,  labcMf,  t>r  commodities;  > 

.."iThis  vnight'  readdly-  be  accomptlishedc  in  >  either  of  •tw<r.ways : 
hytcedwing-theiponnKl  sterling j  where\^ith  the  mterescor  di^end 
is  p^4>>  S6i  tfaat«iligiQnkrd'o£- thirteen jshyiings'vandi  fourpefioe  in 
which iheidebttwps  <30Hti;aotfd;  or.bytredwnsig  the  Skominala«|Mfront 
of  die  intarestt'aoQOiifUsigtJtaidbat^  rsitio;  ivhmbythe  cmres  levied 
for  its!' payinaent'xini^ht^  be^  pteportionably  iesaened ;;  >which  is  in 
e&ct  ih^  9ai|se(thing»  .vi./  >  r:-  i    .--  '  ^  •        i    .1  r  ^ 

Xtpod  t^e  Mitlie  priBseiple^  itfiwodidibe  yust  aisd(eqvitable;>and  in- 
dispensaUyinece^satiyyvto  modify  att  the  then  existingrengagements 
for]payiHent!ofimot)e^f^Qagdtiacliiridaals,.adcording>^o  the4epre^ 
ciatiokYof  tl^cuinnniicyjatrtheipeiJod  of  theiagreemcpitt:  a 'principle 
which i Imis i ^been^xeJi^ieollQjdly  isib^ted  •  imc&noStates^iaiid' >^ich 
is  at  tfjtitf  V^  imobitotlactad  mpba  byo  dud  AfmtmpL  [  goimntmeiit. 
'  Th^  balsfiee  h^tm^est  'sixsilfiy  and  hnilimi|^titt)<|isrt  be  restored 
iu  a  tery  easy >  and (;tim^le.-maafutt>  vizk.  bylayi]i§4lir0Ot  taxes  om 
funded  and  moniedtipedparty,  as tiaiieqiGfiidleBtrto  similar  tanesal* 
ready' impo^sd  on  laaded> piDpaityvrSttokf  ai>iarmoflBsyktax^ ^aa«a' sst'- 
oflF  for  the  land-tax,  a  po^s/rat^r&ci/^C.,;  anbdi^eriiapB,^  more 
efficient'  stimp  duty^om  'tra«i(rf!nrs:;oir^6todhi!  «s3iSomerfeq«iivalent 
for  the  enormous  chargers  imposed  irnt^is:  woy^onilimd^  land  oil 
prdinary  money  transactions.  To  this  might  be* added  the  ap- 
pTOprlationj  eidiei^*>«i)i  "whok  or  jm^art^  of  the  aiidringifand,  and 
the  repeal  of  a^  part,  at-  least,  of  itheftbaroeenmiiiidiisiof  tafees^  at 
present  levied  on  -th^eahauscedteovnojy^'for  tUat^vsry  pfoMema«^ 
ticat purposes  1.  ...,••,  •  -'s  •: '- 

'  It  has  been  propose. by  some^  to^oemplish  the<abiav«umen* 
tidined  purpose,  of  equalisEing  the  value  .of  landed  and  agmultural 
with  othier  propert7>^  and  of  putting  the  possessors  ef  ktided'and 
agfictitttiul  property  on  a  footing  of  equality  Moth  the  rcst^of  die 
community,  by  restoring  agricultural  produce  to  a  remunerating 
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^ice»  through  the  meaait  «f  .universal'  protecting  dudes  on  the 
•iCDpori^itbn  of  such  pno^juoe  )•  joined^  p^chaps^  with  a  bounty  or 
draw  back  on  certain  manufactured  commodities^  npon  exportatibn. 
Tht%  in  some  peopie^s  apprebedsiom  viH>uld  hftve  less  the  appear* 
.ande  of  a  breach  of  Ittth  'Witb  the  public  creditor)  than  a  reduc* 
tioa  of  dividends  i  idtlMH^y'  in  that  point  of  view  it  is  essenually 
the  .same :  as  whateaFer  raises-^he  price  of  dommodities  must  loasen, 
in  proportion)  the  valiie  of  rth^i'moniSj  or  cunrentr  nedittm  with 
vrhich.they  are  purabaBed.*  It  ia  liable^  moreovcnr^  to-this  material 
Abjeetiood'  that  whati9vev.jt^da>tx>. enhance  diepri<:e  of  prdriaknsi 
Jiever  faiisii  liowiever  <rrroneQtts)yi»  to  pHOve  rerolting  to  the 'feelings 
and  pre>udioss  ^of  the  manulicturing  and  lal^orioos  -classes. 

It  would  Ukewisei  operate  (SM- an  inducement  r  to  annmttaci^s  and 
9tockholdef»to^spmd'tbeir'nio«ie]Fabi?oad«;  atid  seerafsi'^pim  the 
wholeii  ieaansimple^i  le$9  eifitioatirMaod  more  objectionable, ^< than 
the  pra  rt$ta  reduotioni^of .inieireef  and  iases*  --  Jf^  howexeiv  tjb^  fe« 
ductioE  tof  antatcBtatrid  taiboS'Sbidl  contittUe:to4»e  blindly op^sed 
by:  thft  f uodedyiaiiA  monied  albteresti  there  Is  iiO;od^)*aie«fife>ut 
Quch  protcstiiag  duties^  tbitjcan^^posaihly  saiF^  from^uijl^  min^xth^ 
Qocuptefs.ofi  «iaiKl)$  xaad  ::thlymgh  ihen^  of  coutsei'4ta*  Qiitners. 
And  it  fwrouU  Jbe.  nwU  i  for  tb^  i  public  cro^tora  ^ to^  cMstdeVfriixMii 
wh^  <|uaTter  ffaei  tajcos  •^mto  ^ing  'vritb^i^tc^ribeiivi^fjknds 
are  to  b^  paid  ;  when  the  whole.agrtnultaffid  'telei^tri^  imd'  prcH 
scrate,'aiDdttbe'iHtli»)o£  (landed  prppdstyyiii}ib»  )nc0t}eirteif9itjet:%$nae» 
reduced'  let  lea8ithan>balf  the<plre«en^mnofmt,vmdrita;^li^!Mk)i  o^ 
contnibiiitng^tDilibe  public  teipeoue  dimitisbe4  ^  ^tk'^sp^-tpr^fot^ 

tlOn*  :     •,    I       1  ■     II;      *  I  '       t  '.'    •'      '  '.  C      '^f^  '  •    'O   v'->fT'»'"'    «"    ' 

Rut  wouldjroiS'bBoak&ith^  kiwitt  boask^  iMriHi  theiftA^liefcve* 
ditor?  .'Certainly  >(nDf*T:  ^kjdrfcnfcid.  tiiafr'X^bot^ld^^^inff  fi^dyi^e  or 
aanetion  an.'aQtiol  fraiMir  or)Uij«M:et4frlcrei4«M»ri^f«k^  public  or 
foAy^kk^^  j(Bttt4;  iinten  I  tmost'  gtosaly^dot^e^y^lfi.  ithA:^-}^ ' (not 
^.aiadmR^mf  t0JsifMerjartfarea^(0f  imh^'m  ther  mfftl^ufe  p^Mted 
Qut*rOfrifi]aoy^vbrita,aia^ad^w)ntarelyijW  noteali  imnnsk^  of \teib«> 
•taadial  ife^tico#!Ws^^.  Mbartiiiis  nht  iiiju«irtfe^'let>in^'0sk^ 
in  payings  arflnan>vitb(>hiaioi«rn^  iivmeasurtifg^batok  fo^hini 

again-.-^ithiiiiaonrfiimMSttcei?  -.  >^'  t--       i.    «*»/  ^x"- ^  "*-/     .     . »' 

A  penop^bonrotirft:.£rcni.:htsonxfi|hbQiic^  -a  ^N«eel  of  .grain> 
wbich&tS'iineasuved'in  what  iiraa  it^noe  a  WiocbHter  busheil^  but 
wbiidi9:l:it:oiighi.'«ae«r9  or  accident,  or  design^  is^  reduced  to.  two* 
tbiDde^fitSiorigaial  depth  otcontenti-  Suppose  thegmikl  no  i»e«- 
sure  a  hundred'such  fractions  of  a  biuahel  \  what^^  jet^  n^e  aa)^  is 
the  bonHSweri:to» restore?.  Surely,  oolt  .a^fhlMdrod;  Wi&obeater 
buehelftndHit  only  aissty  wc  aind  two-tihicdsil  And  were  the  lender 
absiurd  car^  arartcious  'enough  to  deniand  a-hundned  real  bttshida» 
under  the  ipietetice  that,  hia  old  wjom  out  bushel^  with  whidithe 
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grain  wasmeaeuxedi  ^wt^s  once  ^•stetklar<iWtiA:h6«ter  VvSriiel,  and 
still  bears  the  king's  otampi  his '€«>pidity  «r'fo}lf  would  entitle  Ufh: 
to  Bedlam^  or  the  bocse^iid^'       >  -  -  "" 

The  case  of  the  jittbUc^ctvdiec^iS'dsaotly  <pan|UeL   '  it  is  a  noto*- 
rious  fact,  that  the  fimdhdid^ry wiiO,  ilurtng'the  last!  t»ti  or  twelve^ 
yearaof  tike  vrAty^ent  a  pound  to>j|o^estDbfaMir'did  aotteally  advance* 
f  ronrt  ttinelf  e  to  fifteen  d^ingS'0ttfy%^f^dattno&e]r->>«*4(ay  thirteen  shil- 
lings andf four-pence^  vtiachimflf^^ itepMfciiatkyii' of 'tbirt]r>i«hree* 
pev' cent.:  ^fOr  each  hundred  pound  itootoof  •whic|h>'lie  agreed  to. 
acoeptt  three  such  sums  of  thivteett'  sHiittAgfs^  and  £0ul<»^nce,  as  the 
arniiia^-inttER-est  or  dtridend,  equivalent  to- forty  ^IjAtinffs^of  real 
sterling  ifioiiey*;   wfahcb,  ^l^osisig  «lite>to<in  tO'  be^ioithe  S  per 
centsi  ut  stKty^i^  ar^e  tm^-  ci-  6»e  peri  efmt^  imfdte  Money  ad- 
Taactfd'^^hieb^ai&ifortyitfeal^eftiiig  bO(nids;>siad  tK^  iiiofe«  This^ 
vbkhrn;Ui$>  perfectly  staisfaci»!ry«ot:mm  at-^  the:  mofticnt' of  the 
agr^eihlaliti'  ^muldihave  eontinutd  s«tisfadroi<yin^  all*  time  comings 
bot  forthe  mesfettfies  uiihapniIy't»dopeed(^by'«he*'Mtni«terB  ^'  the: 
dtty,  for  propptitg  «p  &e  linking"  ci»^  of  ■  the>  Baiikeaiid'  of  die* 
Funde  $   i»iifitth^^by  interdicting  the  -saki^o^  bank  ^piier>  for  less* 
thsm^its  liominaUiralu^  notwithMandingitS'''ac(uaA' depreciation  to 
the  <^inotmt4<:thirtywi{emy  per  Gent.^4iid  th^MA^y  preTemitig  those- 
arraa^eitiemsViti&Ydspe^t'to  mon^  payatents^^whbah  would  od^- 
wiS9  Hmk  4iiil^^«Aly'ibse!fr.niide~^t^eted|'  sO'i»  speak^j the  name 
and  togVt^chatiet^Of  dtei'sfjtfvliQgipctaiid-  loii^i  4«pt0diai«d<  tfair- 
teen-'SSrtd^u)^Mny^»(m>iuft6r^^& 

to'  t!be  ^fpiihtiim  of  podoA^ii  dnd^«ei»bte4  'thfrjlerider^^^now^  when 
by  a  series  of  events  equally  fortunate  and  unexpected,  these  de^ 
preciMed  h^te^l«i^«^^dbret:^erdd  4i»i^  termer' valdiv'to^  claim 
twemy'^lUi»g(9^^f6«<e^fryithiitei6«iadd^I^ur-p^  ;  or^* 

vAkUih  is^  dteistsm^il^i  llme^viaifisteriiM^dndiQ  or^aiitty  veal^ 
shillings^  fothildit[idend[^inkeddeof:|h9CMfitiriife4niai»difbur-p^ 
po«Mds»  Of' forty  real  AUAhgi  ^ibdng^KamamMiitim  lui  addiifom 
qfjSfip per  ^enii  M^'^hisiinocftneiandito^iifei^ropertyV'  itcdependent 
ot^tif  rise  in  the^ptice-i^f  ^he^ukitfs.  And^Jge^^Rmhg^  whole> 
funded  (jfebt  equal  tcu-siit  lkttndTed^lmUionaiio£IroalIJoa{>ks4(iit<ip»«> 
plies  a  virtual  augmentation  of  three'^hnndred^mMaons^ofusrettii^i 
pounds,  bestoi#ed  as  a  free  gifii  otiitherfnodlioldera^  wiiliDiit  any 
rational  cause  whaittoever)  at  tho^evpendv^  dii€i%r^ofjAe  land^ 
interest  j  and  thoannud  charge  of  the  debt,  ^insfeead)fi£>illss>  tfaa» 
thirty  millions,  which  it  nought  to  be,  incliiding  the  <sinkiiil0  filnd^ 
is  theiK^by  extended  to  iqpwanis  of  forty  mUMons  of  pounds  malingw* 

And  here  £  wotdd  b^  leave  to^  advert  to^^a  irequentA'Soavoe  oi^ 
misconception  on  this  subjedc,  even  by  'persons  not-  tnciapfd>le>vdr» 
ssasomngy^buc  who^hiMre  not^duly  con^dered  tbebearkigaof  this 
complicafed  queslioh*  .  The  misconceistion  aJluded>tot^rises  from; 
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not  discfriminatitig  between  the  rise  of  ih€  (Mrtds,  wKich  tool: 
place  at  the  end  of  the  war,  and  th^  simulHfneoUs  increase/  df  their 
value,  by  tho  restoration  of,  oi  rite  in  the  "ratoe  of  the  ^cutrtecy  m 
which  the  dividends  ate  paid.  These  ¥«W  ^otirces  of  improve- 
ment in  value  are  entirely  dlstittct'  frdOk  /eaiih  other;  and  tbSCally 
dift?rent  in  their  nature.  '     *    »  "';         '  '    ^ 

The  former  has  existed  iii*  ilVio\taefi1ineBy  at  the  terttiinaKon 
ctf  a  war  J— the  latter  is'pe<*u!fet*to"thfe  pre^'eAt,  artising  wh€^Iy  out 
of  the  Bank  Restrictioh  A(Jts;'whifch  rtever  before  e!«isted;  ^Tofht 
profit  of  the  one^  the  ftifidholder  his  a  jtts^  *ani4  ^^if ^fct  VtgKt ;  to 
that  of  the  other,  non^  Whatevef.     '       "  '^'^  '  •'     ''  -'^     '    ' 

When  the  S  per  cents,  ris'e  fVom-^O  to  70,  'flfe  HdMet  is' J €r^tly 
entitled  to  the  difference  ;  which  ife,  in  fact^^tfitf  nSt^rif  afffd  ex- 
pected profit  of  his  adventure— the  premitxm  f6tHi8f  ri^k,  ftr  IWiding 
hi«  money  to  governnie^t.  *  But  this  fexp^t^A  'iAd^^dhtfeil  im- 
piDvement  in  his  d^pttal  is  totkDy  diffi^r^fjii^  Mm  iK^  eiibiMda^sStig- 
metotatiott  he  at  present  obtains,  thtough'tife  WAuV^k(k^  ahera- 
tiOfi  and  ii«crt»ase  in  thfe  valiib  6f  the  curtertcy, 'WKich ^Ti?hd#tflKAh 
tiie  origii^l  stock,  and  theptesent  advarn<^ef  Up^  it,*iht!»ye'VaIii^ble, 
by  SO  per  cttit.,  than  it  would  t^heriifM'hit^-h^i^''i&nyi^rting 
the  original  40/.'  of  real  money  •  lent ''t<y  ^v^tmn^t^'tnte  W 
real  founds  t  and  the  advance  onlti'intB  10  t*a'fH>OttilHS^?fel^V>f 
10  pounds  currency,  or  61.  135.  4d.  sterKlgl  ^  '-^'^  '-^-*     *  '    -^ 

*  The  natural  and  legitimate  valiie  dPa'ris^'4H*Hhe  futlfis^ftom 
eo  to  70i  would,  but  for  the  last  ^t*^tibh  ^'  Vke  'turrency, 
hate  been  the  difForence  between  60-  timtfe  45ft  *ifc*"ahcl  70 
times  l^s.M.\  or,  die  difference  between  *¥0ft"sfetfiri^5  and 
46L  IS5.  4rf. ;  instead  of  the  <K!Ference  VtM^cfeh  ^  ttrtes  Ws.  4i. 
of  40/.  starting,  and  70  times  2O5.  or  70f.  sterfin|p:  a  d^in^ce 
or  pn>fit  of  Bm.  sterling,  ftistead  dtBL  13»*  4rf. !  Or,  %  other 
words,  the  fundholder,  who  by  the  rise  bf  iJie  S  per  e^fats.  from 
60  to  70,  would  have  been  entitled  to  a  profit  of  W.  tSi".  4rf.  ster- 
Ung  on  ev€*y  100/.,  3  per  cent,  stock,  does  acttta6v,**!^<hh  nion- . 
sti^ous,  thife  ruinous,  this  execrable  juggle  of  the' dtm^cyi^'^ari^Sng 
ofrt  of  the  Bank  Res trictibn  Acts,  realise  a  profit- 6f  ^b/.*s!?SfBdg  on 
every  100/.  3  per  cent,  stock  !  30/.  on  every  40/.  advandra 'to 
government!  A  profit  of  75  pfet  cerit.'J  231.  6s.*  88^ ofJ^whR*  is 
actually  swindled  from  the'  pockets  of  the  publidi  and'  tb  Whidt 
tfce  fundholder  can'  have  no  just  cfiaim  or  title  whatsoev6tt  "^ '     <     ^ 

•  Here  is  the  real  burthen  of  the  mischief — tie  true  origin  of  the 
national  distress — the  chief,  and  almost  *the  only  object,  to  wKch 
ei^ry  effort,  rerfly  and  honestly  intended  ft>t^  the  relief  crf'that  4is- 
tress,  must  necessarily  be  directed.  /»'      .    .        »— ^.      - 

A  rise  in  tke  3  per  cents,  frbrti  60  to  70,  giVe^^he  fundholdei^ 
81  pmfit,  as^stated  abov^,  of  75  percem.on  lii9  c^K|»ieaI  originalty 
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lent  to  gQvemmem ;  and  wjiea^^t}ie  5  per  ctots.  advance  to  SO,- 
the  fundbolder^  wKo  bought  in  at.  60-  duxiisig  the  wsitf  when  the 
pound-note  wa^^pr^^ted*  tp  l$Sn^d*  ^vi)!  actually  ctea?  100 
per  cent,  by  his  .  ^y^ntw^  1 1 ! :  i  No  i  ^ond^jr>  tben»  that  such 
men  should  so  stxeoupi^^ly  p^efich  up^wAisO;  ti\^  call  the  keepiog  of  ^ 
faith  with  the  liatipnal  creditor,  in  order  that  th^y.  may  be  suffered 
to  keep  .this  unh^rd-ofpoi^i^tiiipr.plvipdj^r..  Nor^is.this  alL  Their 
incom^i^.  likewisi^  i^ngre^^d  in.fHppQiltiony  nt^iiv.to  the  in* 
crease  of  thetr  capital ;  eif^ry  13^^  i4dk  ,pf  tb^ar  interj^^Jbaripg  grown 
up  intor  80  .  $hiUiog^  tbeir  gnn\ial.  4Mridead  being  .now  actually 
Si.  oi  real  sterling  money,  instead  of  ,St  i  'wh^eby  they  obuin  an 
interest  of  7  andia  b^f  per  cfinUj  in^ad  of  ^  per  cenu,  which  was 
about  the  fat;^  of.  int»reet  <at  which  the  money ^wa3  bprrawed  by 
goTernmeDA--  And  it  may  b^o  Ukewiae  be  observed^  that  l^ad  the  S 
pet  cents*  remained  stationary  at  60,-  tj^  fundbolder wouM,  ^1  have 
reolts^  33  per  cent*  onhiscapitalt  by,  the  alteration  ia  th^  cur* 
rency  f ,  and  were,  tbey  ev^o:  to  fall  to.i4^ihe  wouU  c^en  then  not 
beiajoser^  as  he  ^puld  ^iU  obtain  for  hiacapitalth^, very  ideatical- 
sum  ^  adva^edj^o  government*  -  And  so  Jong  asl^e^retiaoed  hia 
sKxdi,  he  would  eyen  coi^tinuea  gainer  to,SL  tUrgeamoijmtv  as  his - 
dividend  woul(l..^itt  .continue., OQ  shilling  steriing'kistead.  of  40^ 
shiUusig^  sterl|^^  J5Q  per  .ffentf.andre  than  it  was  at  the  tun^  when 
he  purchased  into  the  fuiuls;^   . .    \. . 

S.iMQhnn^th€;.f|ai]f pus . Effects  of.  that  eveiwto-beJamented  neo* 
sure,  the.  otopps^.p^.thptBank}  with  tegard  to  the  national  dehb 
and^  the,  public;  burthenji*.^  Nether  .does  the  nnschief  stop,  h&e* 
The  cap^tal^st  lik&yrisief,  Ijy.  this  fatal^slep,.  has  gained  a  similar  > 
advantage  to^befvitioQ^d  crejiitor,  without' any  pretence  what)^v«v 
of  serviice  done  dbe.  State.  The  man  who  fiv^- years  ago 
lent  on  bonci  orn^ortg^^thouwid  founds,  in  tb»  Sanshot  a- 
thousand  4^preciated  poufMJi  noti^s, .  and  who  actually  advanced 
only  six  hundred  and  ^ty^stx  poiuids^of  ijeaVfahs^  i;]aims  now,  ii(i 
ret^rp^  a. thousand  real  sterling  pounds,  .and  an  tntereat  .of  fifty 
pounds  pe^  annum,  jinstead  of  6%  tioaes  thurtet^n  abillings  and 
fbtir-pi^cey  or  thirty-three  pounds  s^  shHtogs  .  (pd  eigh^penoo 
sterling !     ^ .     •  '        *>  r    '  }    .*     - 

Surely  thi$  c^not  and  ought  no^.to  be  pem^ott^ed.  It  is  a  rank 
and  shameles;^  perversion  of  the  immii^xibk  priaoip)8s*of  «ighl  and 
wrong,  to  contend  tkat  tbie  redi3(ction  of  all  8uckeng^geineni8,«tp 
their  true  an^  original  meaning,  would  be  an,  act  of  ixifusticey^r' 
a  breach  of  fai^h,  to  the  creditor  pubHc  or  private* 

The.  origin?l'fundbolder3 — those  I  mean  who  exited  |MPevious-«tO' 
the  Bank  Restriction  anddepreciatiie»>of  theeiirrency~-n-might  ind^ 
have  reason  to  complain  ot  such  a  measure;  and  certainly  their 
claims  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  duly  attended  to,  in  any  snch 
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^cation  of  value.  But  the  stibe^^aent  le|ider»i'wbetfaerpuUk:gr, 
private,  st^d  on  very  .different  ground*  •  In,. those  at 'would  be 
equally  absurd  and  unequi^ble  to  insist  on  the  letter  of*  the  bond, 
in  contradiction  to  its  spirit— ^and  avail- thems^lv^s  of  the  tecjmical 
advantage  afforded  themby  the  unfortumlte  misapplication  of  the 
term  pound,  to  that  which  at  the  time  in  question  was  not  a  pound 
sterHng,  but  only  thirteen  sfaillisigs  and  fouf-penpe. 

»  Had  not  the  Ministers  of  the  day  unhappily  entertained,  the  absurd 
and  mischievous  fancy  of  resisting  and  dimjmg  the  depreciation  of 
bank, paper,  and  of  disproving  it  by  the  unanswerable  argiuaent  of 
an»  Act  or  Resolution  of  Parli^iment }  while  all  the  world  were,  sensi- 
ble that  a  bank  note,  when  weighed  against  beef,  breads  lab<Mr,  or 
a  light  guinea^  had  lost  of  ita  nominal  value  from  thirty  <to  forty 
per  cent* ;  had  government  not  adopted  that  ruinous  expedient  fot 
bolstering  up  the  funds  and  paper  credit — nothing,  in  comparison 
of  the  present  overwhelming  public  distresSf.would  ever  have  taken 
plaoe.    Had  the  visible  and  payable  depreciation  of  bank  paper 
l:^n  left  to  itself;, of,  instead  of  enacting  prohibitory  statutes, 
had  an  equitable  modification,  of  its  value  be«i  sanctioned  by  the 
legislature^-*land>  and  produce,  and  labor*  would  of  courae  have 
maintained  their  wonted  relation  to.guineaay,and  steifing  pounds—  > 
tp  every  thi^ig.  in  short  but  bank  paper.   :  An  estate  wouU  have 
been  purchased  for  20,000/.  in  gold,  pr  S0,000il.  in  paper  ^  and 
would  hjkve  been  let  for  8100/.  aryear  in  gold,  or  1200/.  in  p9fa. 
Wheat  would  have  sold  for  eight  shUlings  a  bushel,  or  for  twelve 
shillings;  bt^f  and  mutton  for  six^pence  a  pound,  or  for  nine- 
pence*  according  as  they  were  paid  for  in  metallic  or  paper,  cur- 
rency.    And  tb^  principal  and  interest  of  money  on  mortgagee,  ix 
othar  security,  would  have  been  re<;kpned  in  a. similar  nKumer, 
with  fairness  and  eqiuty  to  both  ^pai^ies — whether  the   current 
medium  continued  to  depreciate,  or  regained  its  former  value.    But 
by,  the  measures  unhappily  pursued, ;Confusioa  has  been  introduced 
intQ.^very  pecuuiary  relation,  public  and  private;  the  most  cruel 
injustice  has  been  done  to  all  who  had  money  to  pay;  a.  virtual 
fr^ud'has  been; practised:  cm  the  whole  of  die  agriculiand-and 
landed  interest ;  and  ruin  and  desolation  have  oversptead  the  Iand|; 
and  ihie^teil  to. Subvert  the  very  fabric  of  the  State.  •.-:'*   - 

l^^m  fa^>  very  far>  from  insinuating  or.  suspecting,  that  .in.  these* 
trw^^tiojdS  government  had  j^ny  premeditatedtdesign,- of  fircum- 
vf^tiQg.the:la9ded  interest,  .or  e^ccorting  from  them^oiiefthird.or 
one-half  of  their  estates  and  property.    That  i  such,  however,  has 

beeu:tbl&  cei^qUeace,  k.is  impossible  to  deny And'truly^  had 

they.evjerientertained  such  a  d^sigfi,  they  ^could  pot  have  devised r 
amove  efi^Qtusd  atratageo^  f or  ^c^omplishipg^  their  purpose.;  which 
so  perfectly  resemble^ ;  a  u^U-dige§ted  ^plan  of  swindling  on.  a 
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gigantic  scale,  that  it  is  diffietik  to  find'afty^othrr  tena  b^  which 
it  can  be  properly  designated.  *  . 

Suppose  an  arbitrary  prince,  who  was  in  *  debt  any  given  sum, 
say  twenty  mUlions,  for  whkh  he  paid  au  interest  of  a  millioo  a 
yean    Sttppoie  this  prince,'  with  the  design  of  lessening  this  debt 
and  its  iatei^t,  had  debased  'and  reduced .  his  coin  or  current 
medium  to  half  its  former' vaMe^'preserying  to  the  adulterated  coin 
or  currency  its  former  d'esignatioa*    It  is -evident  that  the  intereit 
of  this  d#bt  would  by  tMs  measlire  be  lessened  one  half>  while  the 
tax^mi^t  be  doubled '2ft  nominal  ailieunt,  without  any  additional 
pressui^  on  htslsub^ts  |-^thoseeacepted,  who  were  unfortunately 
his  ci^editors.    Suppose  *  again^  that  in  the  course  of  some  yetra^ 
when  ill .  sorts  of  ni^iiey  transactions  had  beerf  accommodated 
to  the  new  m^asul^  of  value,  and  the  taxes  ?  augmented  from  one 
million  to  two— this  arbitrary  prince  were  again,  by  his  arbitrary 
fiaitf'to  restore  the  coin  or  curreri<^y  to* ii# original  purity  lind  in- 
trinsic value  i  it  is  evident  that  his  Revenue,  which  was  formerly 
only  nominally  doubled,  would  now  be  really  and  substantially 
dOubled,'^^the  taxes  being  d6ubled  inpifessure  as  well  as  in  nomi« 
nal  amount*  The  debts  of  such  persons  as  happened,  in  the  course 
of  busine|s4to  eom^  under  engagements;  wtouM  l^wise  be  dbubled ; 
and  thb  mi^hief  ^fte  in  tMa  way,'by  diis  iseeond  alteration  in  the 
current  iDedium,  wduldb^'^fotldf^what  was  doti^  by  the  former 
alteration,  as  all  ac^ount^  of  tnoney  and  of  ptopeity,  would  of 
late  yearft  have  been  kept'in  piiaportionably  Higher  figures. 
:    Could  bhy  mon  withhoki'lita  abhonrenoe  and  execration  from  such 
a  b^^reficed,  'fraudulent,  and  infamous  conspiracy  i    Yet  this  is 
precisely  what  has  been  done-^ikilenlionally  or- notintentionally) 
it  matters  not  to  the  sufeters-^^by  the  goVetnment  of  this  very 
o^untry  !    What  is  supposed  ;ifvthe  oae  case  to  be  done  by  ^  the 
fiat  of  an  arbitrary  prince,  hasiui  the  other  been .aotually  done  by 
the  ministers  of  a  State  which  boasts  of  its 'justice  and  freedom*^ 
in  conjunction  with  the  governors'  of  an  overgrown  coiximercial 
company^  who  have  usurped  the  abaoluteeonliliatid  of  the  ptopeity 
of  every. «ftafv4n» the  kingdom,**  by  the  power  they  possess  to  multi-* 
ply  or  dimiiMsb*--*todelMise  or  to^istofe,!  the  current  medium  or 
measure  of  the  value  of  all' property,  as  may  suis  their  interest  or 
their  caprke  at  the  moment.    Whether  this  ui^eard  of  power  and 
iflflueneit  Uoompatible  withthe:dtgnity9  the  welf««,  tht  safety^ 
or  even  theexistence  of  a  j^eS'SiQi^e;  I  needaiot  stop  to  ^oquise. 
.  He  injustice  and  crueltv  ol  this  iatleratkminithe  euirency,  may^ 
l^.farthet^iNtistjratedby  the  foUowipg  :case«    Tb^  ttme^Waa,  as 
every  body 'kiy>ws,  when  a  ppuod^wling  impUed  a  pound-wei^t 
of  silver  of  >i  e.eltain  fiatfn^ss ;  sdthn^hby  snccessive  adultenmona 
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4a4  fidilctiMi  it  hH  MM  to  «e]if«aeiit  sAiottt  icnir  MHiCet  tfoly  of 
sUvar,  or  one  l6M  of  ks  original  raltie. 

Suppose  flietir  that  government  weie  to  Utue  an  edi«t,  diat 
luiftcefonrard,  the  ^unent  medium  should  revert  to  kn  oti^d 
atifi<tard-^a  poond  of  Affver  to  Ae  sterling  pound  \  eoiM  anj  mall 
htlriind  tO'tliegfotsia)«Btiee  afid  barbarity  of  such  a  measliie^ 
or  to  the  endteai  rnifi  aikd  tonftfsion  tliat  must  thenee  emue  I 
Wtt  alas  I  thia  ii  tlie  irert  same  calamity  we  are  now  writhing 
ttfiidtr,  without  any  poasiD^ty  of  relief ^  except  from  Icgtulativt 
fatterference.^JMlg^  am  mhmt  non  mui4it  gtma.  The  faiacliitf 
is  Dot  greatly  diffirrent  in  degree,  ^n4  net  at  all  in  kinll«-^Afifd  th* 
government  which  would  either  intentionally  produce,  or  ddibe* 
lately  toierate9  the  present  ruinouis  confiscation,  might  use  thesaiae 
arguments,  ta  ytndttate  any  and  every  thing  of  the  kind,  bowevet 
flagrant. 

-  But  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  our  prasent  rulerSy  £aiia<^ 
gttiahed  as  they  are  for  morality'  and  mbder»tion,  will  condeaeetid 
«c^  act  so  meaA  a  psnt,  frdm  fear  or  favor  of  the  bank  and  monied 
interest*,  or  that -tfiey  win  deliberately  sacrifice,  or  suffer  to  be 
aacrt&ced,  the  landed  and  commercial  classes,  on  whom  the  wiiU 
f^9  and  veff  existence  of  the  state  depends,  in  order  to  enrkh 
stSl  fuVther  th^  fiandhoMers  and  capitaMdts,  Who  have  alreudy  pto* 
fitM  so  largely  by  th^  public  misfortune. '  Having  saved^  as  they 
as6ert,th«  f  imdhi^ers  and  the  rest  of  the  commuriity  from  utter  niia 
and  destruction,  by  the  war  carri^  on  in  a  jsre-emintot  degree 
through  theexiertions,and  saerificeft,  and  devotedneas,  of  the  landed 
interest^^they"  w31  not  prove  so  ungenerous,  ao  ungratefbl,  ae 
un|ttftr,  t6  theiv  firmest  friendtf  and  ateadiest  supporters,  aa  to  aiJftc 
the  whoi^  burthen  of  that  war,  undettaken  fbr  the  g^ntral  defenet— 
thr  whole  of  the  i€ht  and  taikes  arising  out  of  it— to  fall  exblusivtly 
on  thit  lendtolder^  and  induitrtoua  classes,  wKo  it 'must  WalloWM 
wef^leas  in  danger  frcmi  any  national  cAhmtty  or  revohatipiiary 
vioknce^than  the  caplcallat  or  the  ptibtte  iCreditor; 

.While  the  faitided  Interest  continued  in  a  prosperous  condition, 
none  eontribnted  so  cheerfully  o#  so  lafgely  to  the  jgehersil  ^Waue; 
whiM  dther  property  paid  « tfa#  rafe  df  ten  per  cent*  of  ifii  iiiiH>fna 
or  pii$duce-^or  even  In  a  mudh  srhilter  ptopo^o^^H-^buid'  ^iras 
aadatts<?d  to  die'  pit^pcvty  taf,  at  seventeen  and  a  hilf  j^  i 
be»^ei  the  exehisive  burthen  6f  thp'lili^'  M;''«|td^e  siOi 
oppttsaive  burthen  nf  the  p6or^s-rates,  ][kh«^rarbas  btUer  fatiria  said 
taxei,  which  fall  abtioat  uxdilsiVeM  M  land^  alih^h  ehkAy  ato- 
duced  by  trade,  manufaeturet  anftm^  ])t|hlt6:  ietvid^.  If>  tbsdnmit,* 
tfat  feffnTr  eMipava#r«  prosperity  ^  fhti  liMla^  itttereat  wms  Md 
as  atdhlT<e(iaon  fbr  buttii«fih^dieiBabl|V  beyond  die  utb^ 
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who  wttre  then  ft^partndj  inlt«9  piosptrous  cirtto^dmcait  moAf 
their  present  mitformaes  and  maqom  conctiiion  emkle  diem^  on 
eVery  principle  of  justice  and  true  pojicjrf .  to -an  €«)itai  measoM 
of  Gonsideraticm  and  forlieafance*  /  ]^  (bOse.c^tacff  .who  bj  tlio 
measure  of  the  bank  restriction^  ...and  ihe  jiuggle  of  paptt 
oionef,  hare  Yihually  escaped  any  iltyare  Id.  t&e  jcoec-of  that  waur, 
which  was  begun  and  carried  oj\.  chi^j.  for  their  proiectioii^ 
aitd  who  axie  now,  through  its  fortunate  termiaadoa,  in  ciicom* 
•taoces  more  prosperous  than  ever  tHf  landed  ioteftet  were,  in  die 
most  favorable  tinee^— change  places  with  themTora  eeaeon. '  Stnco 
funded  property  has  increaaed  m  value  fifty  per  cenu^  while  landed 
and  agricultural  propecty  have  decreased  in  an  equal  pioportion^ 
since  the  fundholders  and  capitalists  have  gained  what  the  land* 
owners  and  iand-occnpiers  haVe  ket,  let  taxation  felbw  the  pro« 
perty  iHbere  it  has  ^^one,  instead  of  opppeanng  wh«m  it  no  loi^^er 
eatists.  Repeal,  in  an  adequate  proportion,  the  taxes  on  land  and  its 
pioduce-«4n  the  various  shapes  of  land^taXt  malt«iax,  hop<4ax/ 
faoree-tax,  poor's»rates,  flee.  &c»«  mm!  laf  tanes  to  ditt  amount  on 
funded  aud  mon^ed  property*  Those  who  have  ohtained  so  krgt 
«n  addUiontd  mmigugi  on  aU  the  landed  property  in  the  kingdom, 
without  purchase,  ought  at  least  to  be  made  liable  to  a  correa* 
ponding  quot^  of  the  taxes.  For  lee  it  sievor  be  fovgotun,  that 
nearly  600  mittioas  of  the  present  natianal  d^At  was.  advanced  in 
pound  notes  worth  thirteen  shtttfoga  and  fonipenoe  only««**the  divi* 
dend  on  which,  it  was  agceed  snpnlil  he  paid  with  three  sncii  tfair* 
tSNtn  and  fonrpehny  notes,  to  tlie  hundred  pound  atocL  If,  theio» 
fore,  it  is  now  to  be  paid  witk  thi!ee  notes  o£  twestty  sbiUinga 
value,  the  difference  is  ab^lutely  ^^  (r^.gift,  beyond  the  spirit  of 
the  contract^equal  to  fifty,  ^r  cenK..(ja^  die  sum  originally  lent* 
And  let  tc  never  be  foi^tten,'*d(ia|^  i^th^  ,lpe  i»* 

alising  this  enormous  profit,  ^o  tfa^'aifvoiinc  of  tOO  nrilHona 
of  pounds  sterling,  the  agricoitursl  d^iftses  -.wpet  stript,  as  if  kf 
magic,  of  more  than  one  half  of  thtir  whf4e  preperty,  aaxmnting; 
to  upwards  of  lSt>  miUiona,  in  th^  ooyiseof  afew  nMidiSM*-wliile 
IscK^  at  the  sametime  suffi^td  a  depfesaioo  of  five  and  twontyto 
thir^  per  cent%— oqnal  to  IMX)  miUians  for  tkt  wh^  kingdom^ 
making,  toge^M  with  die  aboyMnentioned  loss  on  agrienkiiral 
stock  and  (wodiioet  the  ennrfnous  snass  of  4M  miUiona»  lost  hy  da^ 
bnded  intent  alone,  idad  vrken  to  din  as  added  tht .  loes^  tnt^ 
CMned  by  the  operative  dasset,  in  4itdiminisbtd  price  of  labor, 
ti^l  to  at  least  1 50  mtttions  annually— 4ogetherwidi  the  ineaknliblr 
4<^ecia(ion  of  maai^faotttred  and  comfnercial  fsopeitv,  the  n4ioio 
ffesenu  an  aggreg^  of  losSf  arising  muhiiy  fimn  dMi  BankiLsttiiiC- 
tmi  Acts,  ttat  appals  and' asCMnrikiis  br  ita  nugnitudib.  And 
^Koovor  amntirelf  oppifcrs  tl|i  MMtal  Miriiig  Mid  MidMcy  of 
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this  enormous  loss  of  propeity  and  of  incoaiey  aod  the  effect  which 
it  must  oecessarily  have  of  incapacitating  such  a  vast  nMJoritj  o£ 
the  nation  £rom  purchasing  oommodilirs  or  hieing,  kbor — will  be> 
under  no  necessity  of  lookusg  further  for  causes  of  the  present 
distress^ 

In  18i4|  the  income  from  landi  consisting  o£  the  rent  of  the 
soil  and  the  profit  of  thefarmer^  was  rated  at  98  millions  and  a  half. 
In  1816  it  has  been  estinuted  at  6$  millions,  which  is  probably 
above  the  truth.  The  difference^  43  millions  and  a  h'<df»  is 
the  diminished  capacity  of  the  landed  interest  to  pay  for  labor  and 
to  support  the  laboring  classes — ^to  the  amount  of  at  least  two  mil* 
lions  of  persons  of  allages,  who  are  thereby  of  necessity  reduced  to 
indigence,  and  thrown  on  the  parishes. 

How  rUlicuibU»'it  is  to  pretend  that  distress  like  tliis — distres» 
from  such  a  source,  and  of  such  a  magnitude — is  nothing  more 
than  die  <«simple«trattsitionfromrwar  topeacel"  that  it  is  "only 
temporary  y^nd  will  find  its  own  remedy  1"  What  cruel  mockery  to 
talk  of  relieving  the  effects  of  such  a  sweeping  destructioa  of  pnv 
perty  as  this,  by  little  temporary  schemes  for  supporting,  as  they 
call  iti  public  credit^or^  in  other  words»  for  increasing  the  value 
of  the  funds  lit  the  still  further  expence  of  the  landed  interest  I 
For  what  can  be.  more  absurd  than  the  notion  of  relieving  that 
distress  which  «iises  from  the  diminished  income  of  the  land- 
hinders  and  industrious  classes,  by  reducing  it  still  morei  by  levy-' 
ing  from-  them  the  greatest  part  of  fourteen  millions  annually^ 
b^ond  the  fair  and  necessary  expenditure  of  the  State»  under  the 
name  of  a  Sinking  Fund,  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  fundholden  \ 
for  the  sole-  purpose,  it  would  seem,  by  increasing  its  value,  of 
increasing  the  difficulty  of  redeeming  that  dd>t  for  which  they 
have  already  obtained  a  mortgage  of  nearly  half  the  landed  pro- 
perty in  the  kingdom,  on  tefms  iar  inore .  advantageous  to  them, 
ami  far  n»ore  rmaous  to  the .  landed  interest,  than  either  party 
dreamt  of  at  the  moment  of  the  bargijin  ?  As  if  it  were  actually 
intended  to  enable  the  fundholders  w  mate  easily  to  purchase  up 
Ae  whole,  or  to  foreclose  the  mert§»|e|  by  roMering  it  impos-' 
sibie  f(Mr  the  present  owners  to  satisfy  their  deniands. 

Under  no  view  of  the  ccise  can  I  discover  any  raticHial  clwn  the 
futidhoUers.ean  haveto  such  exebisiire  paKtiality,;Mid  such  excessive 
geoeiosityatthe.  hands.of  the  puhBc  i  aS.a  time  mxh  when  almost 
every  other  species  of  propert]i  is .  sp  greetly  impaired^ .  and  all  the 
other  classes  of  the  community  so  neaudy  ruined.  Ministers,  howeveiv 
seem  to  have  taken  up  another  view  oi  tbe?subjec^  for  reasons  best 
known  to'  themselves ;;  and  intend,  it  would  appear,  to  go  on  in 
their  usual  ynj^im  thfese  most  imwirz/.'times«-»with  shifts  and  ex- 
pedienti  £k  gaining  time,  and  in  hi>pes  to  profit^  es-  heretofo^^  by 
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tbe  chapter  of  accidents*  But  this  inert  and  negative  svstem  caa 
only  tend  to  aggravate  the  mischief,  and  render  ie  incuraple^ 

It  may  be  deemed  aomething^'  no  doubt,  to  escape  for  thepre^ 
sent,  as  we  are  taught  to  especty  addkional  taxes ^  as  it. would 
lie  somediing  to  the  man  «tJlo*.had:licen  wrongfully  imprisoned^ 
to  escape  being  hanged.  ^  But  the  avoidance  of  fresh  exactions 
is  no  relief  to  the  exisittng  distress.  'What  signifies  it  to  the  scarv* 
ing  laborer  or-  ntediamc,  who  lias  neither  money  nor  work,  to  be 
jtold  that  bread  and  beer  will  not  Jbe  deafer  i  Their  cheapness  does 
fiot  place  them  more  at  his  command.  It  is  £mpl#yinent  he  wants  | 
'  and  that  he  cannot  possibly  ob^MO,  unless  the  iooQme,^he  piroperty, 
-of  those  who  are  to  employ  him»  is  by  some,  means  or  other  aug* 
mented.  In  fact  it  is  necessary,  not  only  to  ky  on  no  additioiuil 
taxes,  but  instantlf  to  take  off  n^any  mUKons  of  .those  already  ei^st- 
ingf  and  which,  without  absolute  ruin,  cannot  be  paid; 

But  how,  it  will  .be  adiied,  am  this  he  done,  with  a  deficieni^ 
of  60  many  millions  already  staring  us  in  the  face:?  Necessity. l-«- 
necessity^my  Lord,  willibreak  through  etibnger^tone  waUs^thaathe  S 
'percent.  Dividends,  or  theSinkiiig  Fundi  Why Miai^ters  --and  those 
itoo>whoonedaylooktobe  Mintsters^-^shpuld  feel  so m^ty.loalhto 
touch,  or  even  to  breathe  upon  that  eogiae  of  ddynsioo,  that  ciirse 
•of  the  landed  interest  and  of  the  nation  at«large,^e  StnJcing.Fund^ 
nt  may  not  be  difficult  to  conjecture;  Butrwhatever  th^  reasons 
amj  be,  this  I  wtU: affirm^^^at  it. b. mere  mavddsh  a&ctation,  to 
pretend  to  be  so  Jeelir^fy  alive  t,athe  allegsd  injufitice  to.  the.  fund- 
*holdeiS|  in  abandoning  thfe  6faifabg.  Fund,' whifo  they  ^tssd  uqfigeU 
ingbfdBod  to  -the  real  mbUmtHtd  injustice  done  taibe  lauded  kv- 
.terest  and  the  rest  of  the  community^  by.  its  cosuriauance. 

But  if  it  is  impossible  for  the  dation  to  go  on  under  the  present 
cyerwhelming  Tax^ion^^and  that  it  is,  no  man  in  his  senses  can 
entertain  a  doubt;  if ' tiuces  'mtJiS^be  repealed,^*-<I  would  begin  by 
"  takingfrdm  this  Sinking  Fund  eight  or  ten  .miUions«^not  for.  the 
serviceof  the  year^  but  with  the  vie«r  of  quashing  the  debt  bought 
vp  withit,-and  repealing  «he  most  obnoadbos .  of  the  taxes  to  that 
amount.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  obvioua^  and  least  objectioi^able 
method,  of  effecting  an  imbiediate  and  considerable  diminution  of 
.the  public  burdtttis,  and  of  ihe  general  distress: thence  arising^  if, 
however,  this  method  is-  object^aable  to  some,  by  extinguishing 
.  or  impairing  the  prospect^ ahhou^  a  delu^ve.piospect^^of  some 
'  day  reducing  the  national  debt  witlun  moderate  Mitiks,  there  is  ano- 
ther way  in  which  the  same  purpose  might  be  stiU  better,  perhaps, 
accbmplished-^by  reducing  the  interest  of  monevfrom  five  to  four 
.per  cent.,  and  dividends  id  proportion^  and  here  tbsy  have  preouknt 

*  This  was  written  in  1819,  when  it  was  announced  hy  Ministry  ih'it  no 
fresh  taxas  would  be  required. 


for  their  gmki (  a  ttflttkr  reAgtim  in  tht  iifUmiAhtaimgh^em 
made  in  1749,  during  Mr*  PcUam's  admittistnjEioniwkh  consent  feo» 
of  the  stockholders  mmsdvei  t  aad  the  interest  of  money  is  well 
known  to  have,  at  Tarions  timeSy  been  rodnosd  from  twelve,  tc% 
ei|^t,  and  six,  to  five  per  eent.,  without  any  ootcry  as  so  the  ib^ 
}ttSttoa  of  the  nseassfft •  And  it  cannos  bt  doubted,  w«pe  the 
dividends  on  all  that  ioimense  mass  of  the  pnUic  debt  which  was 
Oieated  sncothe  Bank  Rosttictieo  Aott,  or  shoctlj  after,  reduced 
from tfiree  p«r  cent,  to  two,  or  twoand a  qvaisce  on  the  aven^c^ 
there  could  be  no  well  grounded  complainc  againsl  k^  or  chaise  of 
ii^ustice  or  bieaoh  of  faith  ;  as  these  reduced  dividends  woidd  atill 
continue  in  &ir  ptopostion  letheinttinsic  value  of  tlie  money  ad^ 
vanced  to  govennnent* 

'  By  thia  means,  a  saving  of  iosnest  aud  dtmtninbn  of  taxes  wmrid 
be  effected,  to  the  amount  of  eight  or  ten  nuUiens  annually  :  a  pm^ 
dig^us  atteviatien  in  itself  alone>  to  the  fiescnt  national  distroaa  and 
'financial  embarrassment* 

Snt  if  even  this  should  meet  witb  objectioos  on  die  eoerool 
mtfatmess,  by  those 'wim  atoguided  in  their  opinions  mom  by  wvxda 
tlom  thingo-^let  the  cain«:ciftnency,  or  measure  of  valoe,  widi 
which  the  intefest  of;  thedkbtis  to  be  paid,  be  reduced-  to  the 
Standard  of  that  very  currency  in  which  the  debt  was  ndvanced««*> 
and  then^  surely  they  would  not  have  the  effrontery^  or  the  folly,  to 
coQ^plain  of  thtsde  unfair  dealing.  No  man  svely  can  oompbin 
tQ  be  paid  in  bis  own  coin* 

In  aid  of  these  leading  measuma  of  relief  ,  it  would  of  convse  be 
•nsoessary  to  join  every  practicaUe  reduction  of  the  public  ewpa^ 
diture,  so  imperacivelv  called  for  by  the  present  circumsaanceacf 
the  country.  With  tnis  view  die  navy»  and  more  parifcukrly.the 
army,  should  be  veduoed  within  the  Hmits  of  a  reasonable  peaoe 
•stablishflMnt,  approaching  as  near  m  possible  to  that  of  1 794*^ 
viiiereby  a  saving  of  five  or  six  millions  would  be  effected.  It 
would  likewise  be  reasonable,  just,  aiul  equitsMe,  to  mtooe  all 
sorts  of  pensbns,  pay,  and  salariue,.to  mhM  they  were  befoue  the 
tate  augmentations  %  which  were  proposed  and  advocated^  ost  dsr 
express  assunqition,  of  the  increased  price  of  provisioned  and 
increased  expence  of  liting ;  or,  in  other  wuido  ixt  the  diminishwl 
value  or  depredation  of  the  ennent  mcdinnk 
^  Now,  therefore^  when  the  cisvant  medinm  is  JO  nearly  restored^ 
and  the  price  of  provisiooa  pcopostiOAably  hweiedi  therr  can  no 
longer  be  any  reasonjMe  pretence  fcr  me  eentinuetion  ctf  liiem 
increased  allowances.  Tl^  together  widi  the  obeiilaoo  of  all 
iinecures,  and  useless  places  and  oficf  %  wmdd  prodnoa  u  aauing 

of  no  inconsiderable  amount>  mdq;>endetit  of  its  moval  effbctt  in 
times  like  these» 
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In  iii$  WBf  uSaye  twenty  milKeiit  of  taxtt  teight  be  kistaitly 
r^e^Mf  (if  ^ier$  really  esist^t  as  is  piecemled,  an  ataihUe  l^xildA^ 
Vwd  fl|  14  miUioos,  whidi  is  ckmbmi  by  J»any»)  and  the  tocti 
aineuni  of  taxation  kept  m  nearly  as  posaiUe  wttlm  forty  miUioMI^* 
Yif .  29  to  84  millions  f&r  tbe  imeKSt  «l  cbe  debt»  9  to  4  milHons. 
for  the  Sinking  Fund»  and  15  millions  for  the  cmreat  expen€e  of 
Gorernmenti  iacludtiig  the  Civil  List. 

Under  this  snMHuit  oi  taxation  and  expeotftme  we  fliigbt  ytt 
liv^^i^we  might  yet,  pmrhapsi  flofMi».  The  fsffBiermt^  ^gun>  wtUi 
SMM  additional  protection  i^ast  fosetgn  cempetkiooi  be  enaUei 
to  raise  his  produce  without  j[  rutnous  k«s***«gtio  be  enabled  to  pty; 
sMlti  and  la  employ  laborers    and  laboien  :wo«ld  on  longer  be 
maintained  by  the  parishes.    Landlords  wovld  again  be  able  t» 
keep  estaUislMRenta)  topaytaxes>  to  give  wages  to  tsdusci^y«aodltp 
^Ksonragey  by  cooMmption-,  manofeetures  andcomieerce.    Laod 
SMg^  again  besoldfor umie/frto.  and  money  might  beborrowfd 
for  M  improvement  and  cuhivationt  widiottt  aansniiotts  imeTiest«t 
Xbe  fdoiight  the  hemmer^  and  the  Aottle,  wouhT  again  be  put  in 
mplioni  imhistryi  prosperity,  andplenty^wwU  agaiapervade  the 
bud  i  aed  oer  white  sails  again  cover  ^  eceam    Tlie  laboring, 
meckanio  and  wanufaotiifef,  no  longer  prompted  by  inesiittUe 
waiitt  wavtd  eesee  to  set  the  laws  at  defiance,  and  again  become» 
what  it  is  so  aatumlfor  him  to  be,  a  peaeaUe  aad-lofal  subject*' 
lefmnng  no  suqieiisioa  of  the  Coniiitntieii.iA  fdcdge  ot  hisfusd^ 
behaviour. 

.  J  am  well  awane  that  the.  interested  admiieie  end  supporters  eC 
^  fiuidil%  system*  would  eiXiel<«im  agamst  these  propositians  as 
idbiunleed  impracji^abW,  ae  w^l  as  un^ttsi  ^  and  so  thmot  at  leasts  itt 
cyery  point  of  view  abomtaabie^  Be  it  so«  The  time,  {»ethapsi  is 
not  yet  e6me»  Tet,  come  it  must:  aed  irithattt  mueh  preteutt^ 
to  tke  gift  of  prophecy^  I  weuM  ve»«re  to  saf,  Hit  cannot  be  very 
distant*  But  how  much  more  advantageous  it  weidd  be  te  jdt 
desceiptionsof  people  -even  to  Ae  fuadholdeis  tkemselves-r^tbat 
leasoeable  audMlneacy  arrangememt  were  entered'  inso  before  die 
iHiMtible  crisis  arrives  before  the  meaanre  of  natiotial  calamitf  iSi 
full  and  running  oee!V*<befase  thewhelekinded  interest  is  impovep* 
risked  and  destroyed^  and  the  agricultural,  nianufacturing^  and  aoai*. 
nasireial  esHiUishmenis  brokeu  up  and.  irrenieveUy  Tuined  and  lest/ 
not  4Mdy  to  their  eivnen^  bitt  to  the  States 

I  will  coedttdewiih  a  recapitidatiim  of  tbe  lesding  pemU> 
y/kkk  I  have  endeavoured,  in  the-fotegeing  pages,  to  press  upeft 
the  aesder'e  attentloe* 

;  let.  The*  Ios»  oroted«ctioaef  vaiue,  mstained  by  the  agriirultiHttl 
smdieifdedmtermt^/siAce  l^ld-^auuindiui^tOvtheMfeDmA^ 
450  millions  of  pounds  sterling-^is  the  chief  and  primary  cause  of 
the  present  national  distress. 
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ini.  This  ^enormous  tots  of  prop«rtf ,  and  the  ntfcMiftjffl^d  ^e^ 
^msioa  tt  produce  and  of  rent,  arose  chiefly,  or  almost  entirety/ 
out"  of  tiltro  grand  and  leading  causes,  compared  to  which  all  other 
caiises  are  as  nothing— ^iriz.  the  recent  dlteratton  in  the  current  me^ 
^tito,  and  the  then  unprotected  state  (and  still  not  adequately  pro*' 
tected  state)  of  British  agriculture.  "  ' 

-''  Srd.  The  alteration  in  the  current  medium  arose  entirely  out  of 
the  Bank  Restriction,  and  subsequent  enactments  for  prcTenting 
llie  depredated  bank  paper  from  being  sold,  Mke  other  commodities^ 
at  its  market  price ;  whereby  it  was  rendered  essentially  a  legal 
:itettder  and  a  forced  paper  currency. 

^  4th.  The  necessary  efiect  of  these  measures  was,  tfae  excessite 
'multiplication  of  bank  paper  of  various  sorts,  and  the  total  dis^ 
j;appearance  of  gold  coin  from  circulation,  with  ^  prcqportioiialile 
^  rise  in  the  price  of  gold  and  of  all  other  conmnoditiee.  Or,  wUch 
is  the  same  thing,  an  excessive  faill  in  the  value  of  diat  symbol  or 
commodity  with  which  the  other  commodities  were  meaeurisd^ 
or.  bought ;  so  that  the  twenty  diilling  note,  although  still  denoi»ina* 
ted  a  pound  sterlnig,  was,  in  point  of  fact j  no  longer  a  pouifd  sts^ 
lipgi  but  only  a  pound  currency,  of  the  value  of  from  twelve  to  fif*.* 
teen  shillings ;  having  suffered,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  a  depreciaK 
tion  equal  toSS  per  cent,  on  die  average  of  its  nominal  talue';^ 
whether  that  value  were  estimated  or  measured  by  a  foreign  bill 
of  .exchange,  a  iigfar  guinea,  a  loaf  of  bread,  a  jmnt  ef  niUtttm,  the 
wages  of  labor,  or  any  other  commodity  in  common -ns^:  A 
pound  note,  or  a  pound  sterling,  therefore,  was  the  i^presetitative 
of  only  thh^en  shtUings  and  fourpence,  or  thereabouts,  of  real^  un-  * 
restricted  m^alHc  currency-^being  as  easily  acquived  ^t  that  period, 
by  any  5pecie^  of  labor,  profit,  or  industry,  as  thirteen  and  four* 
peace  was  previous  to  the  Bank  Restriction,  (or*  is  at  the  jSre^cffit 
moment,)  and  of  no  greater  worth  or  efficacy,  for  the  ordinary  )>ttr* 
poses  or  afikirs  of  life.  ^ 

.^th.  Thedubious,  expensive,  and  apparently  kiterofinable  con*- 
test  in  which  we  were  then  engaged,  by  lessening  die  security  of 
the  .FtmAan^ofthe  Batiks — Ae  Qi^ialqfwkick  eonmtt  efiHiN^ 
(^  Funded  Prcperkf  ^-was  the  chief  cause  which  led  to  the  run  upon 
the  Bank  and  to  the  Bank  Restriction  Acts. 

6th.  Were  it  not  for  the  Bank  Restriction  Acts,  it  is  evident  duM^ 
no  depreciation  whatsoever,  of  the  current  medium,  could  poseiUly 
'  have  taken  place,  how  much  soever  the  Funds  might  have  been 
lowered  or  depressed-— how  much  soever  the  credit  of  die  Bank 
and)of  its  issues,  might  have  been  shaken  by  such  depression  :  as  the 
pound  sterling  must  have  ccmrinued,  as  formerly,  to  be  estimated 
ormtasured  Sy  the  guinea^  which  has  hitherto  contiimed  "vrithoiit 
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9ilttiteialioh  or  da$gcace.  Had  the  Bank  even  perialied  fot  ereTf 
die  agricultttnl  and  landed  interest  vould  have  remained  entire^-^ 
and  une  iofWtf*tQ^jke  commercial  interest  would  i»obabiy  have 
been  amaU  in  comparison  with  what  it  has  actually  soflered,  and 
is  still  attffiertng>  by  thi^  double  alteration  in  the  value  of  the  c«r« 
iMt  mediumi  arising  solely  out  of  the  Bank  Restriction  Acts.      -  - 

7th.  The  deprecialion  of  the  Funds  during  the  war,  may>  be 
oonaidered  in  a  great  measure  as  the  amount  or  exponent  of  tbe^ 
dbanoe  or  probafadity»  that  our  own  expendtf ure>  or  the  power  of  ^ 
tba  enemy,  would  ultimately  lender  both  the  Bank  and  the  Nation^ 
insolvent.  While  die  enemy's  power  continued  entire,  the  depre*^ 
ciation  of  the  Funds  was  great,  the  S  per  centa;  being  sometinies> 
under  v50.  But  the  moment  his  power  was  so  unexpectedly  and 
tpimcnloualy  laid  prottTate,.and  every  chance  or  possibility  almoct,* 
of  defeat^  or  of  pnotraeted  warfare  was  at  an  end,  the  Funds  rose- 
and  bank  paper  regained  its  former  hold  on  the  confidence  of  the' 
ji^ablic,  and  became .  again  excfaaogeaUe  for  its  nomsnal  amoant, 
whether  of  gold  or  oth^  commodities,  of  wlitcfa  it  would  now  putS" 
cbaae  one  third  more,  at  least,  than  it  would,  have  done  when  the 
pow^r  and  nesources  of  the  enemy  continued  unbroken.  Or,  in 
<ither  words,  prices  fcU^  as  the  paper  cusrency,  ^iriiich  was  theoidy 
currency,  regained  its  station  in  the  public  confidence. 

Sth.  That  the  prices  of  commodiries  would  have  fallen  at  die 
peace,in  theproportionaearlyof  thefireviottsdepTeetarion  of  thecut-. 
rent  medium,  or  SS  per  centi,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt,  independent' 
of  thecriminal  neglect  of  a  Com  Bill,  and  otber.protecling  dvititton* 
foreign  imporlarion :  with  this  difierence  only,  the  fall  would  fisv^ 
been  more  tslow  and  gradual,  and  the  mischief  done  by  it  pfopor^: 
tionably  less.  The  fall  of  prices  would,  in  that  caae,  not  have  gone 
below  S3  per  cent,  on  the  average  \  whereas, by  childishly  suffering, 
forekners  suddenly  to  glut  the.  mark^^th  agricultural  produce, 
which  they  wrere  able  to  raise  at  a  cheaper  rate  thaii  the  narive  growers^ 
by  all  the  difeience  of  the  lighter  taxarion  exisring  in  foreign  coun* 
tries  compared  urith  *ours — by  this  unfortunate  and  ever;  to  be  la* 
mentod  oversight,  prices  were  instantly  reduced  not  merely  83  per 
cent.,  but  in  most  instances  £0  or  60per  cent*,  to  the  total  ruin  of  the 
occupiers  of  land,  and  the  almost  total .  ruin  of  its  owners  $  while- 
through  their  destruction,  ruin  and  consternation  and  nrisery  have 
overspread  the  nation,  withthe  exception  only  of  thef  undholders  and 
XDoaied  interest,  and  the  various  classes  who  derive  their  subsistence' 
fix>m  the  taxes  levied  on  the  rest  of  the  conununitv.  For  the  imrne*. 
diate  consequence  of  the  fortunate  termination  of  the  war  was,  the* 
i|icfea3e  of  the  real.value»  force,  and  -  efficacy,  of  funded  and  moni* 
od-  propertyi  ia  ptop<»tioa  to  the  formardepfeciation  of  die euartii*' 
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cj^  Mid  10  the  fffmmt  deprttami  of  kmi  and  «f  alt.  fMchioe'v  Mag 
efwal  lo  an  addition  of  50  por  oent*  to.  the  efficimt  income,  and  m 
300  milliona  to  tho  efficient  prpfs^nyor  cafiitalnf  the  fendhoUen^ 
at  tbeexpence>  chiefljTi  of  the  laad«d  imereat  ia§i)]p  thtsunforeseoi 
and  Hariequitt  juggie  o£ paper  noney,  ariaingoiit  of  the  Bank  Re* 
striction  Acts,  togf«:Uier  with  the  noproteaed  ttateof  the agricultuni: 
iateret tt  one  third  of  every  httM^ioider'e  eieate,  and  one  half  of 
every  farmers  pmperty^  atoekt^  capita  and  prodiieey  fiom  Jdur 
o'Groat'e  to  the  Land  Vend,  wu  vifCiMUyandeff^crifely  pared  offand* 
tranaferred  te  die  atnckholdefa,  capstaltaCiy  and  die  oemberiaM 
fonctionariea  and  penoDnevst  of  matevef  description,  wha  aie 
anfiporred  at  the  pnUicespenqe* 

9th.  That  thii  eoecnmus  cqnfiacatien  and  transfer  of  piop«ly^ 
ahfaongh  ttiifortonately  legalised,  ia  in  ks  narnve  vnjntt^  €mmr 
impolitic,  and  wholly  incoBsistent  with  every  principle  of  equity 
or  moral  rectitude,  it  is  iinposaible  to  deny.  And,  atthoorii  these 
c^usot  be  the  ahghtest  eespkioo,  that  Govemment  delibeiaestf 
intended  by  these  measares  to  entr^  die  landed  and  agricoltafal 
mterest,  and  to  defraud  them  of  one  third  or  one  half  of  dwir 
eetates^and  property,  it  is  wholly  undeniable  that  such  lua  beeir 
die.  results  .For  it  is. as  clear  as  the  sttu^  tku  the  alterations  in 
Talue  here  complained  of,  wens  not  the  occasional  and  natural 
ftnctiiationa  in  the  price  of  conmioditieay  arising  from  natural  cr 
moral  contingendea,  bat  whoUy  artifiiaal  and  factitions^^pMKivctd' 
enbtely  by  the  ndUand  pownr  of  the  legisfauiiae:  the  efict  ef 
wbichiiaa  been  as  dearand  distinct,  although  a  Uttlenaore  csrcnitevs^ 
as  if  it  had  been  enacted,  that  ev«ry  pecson  who  waa  inddited  to* 
another  twenty  pounda  to-<day,  would  be  obliged  to  pay  hiaa 
darty  peernds  tonnorrow.  Jt  is,,  nsoseoret^  evident,  that  die  Saidt 
Qonctars  have,  through  the  favor  of  Oevemment»  and  the  iaaaaen* 
aity  jf  their  concerns,  ac^red  die  command  of  die  cwvent' 
inndium  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  pveperty  ef '  every  man  in  -Ae 
kingdom  isxompletely  at  their  mcecy :  a  power,  one  wevhk  ifainh, 
which  is  not  leas  dmogatory  So  die  dignity  and  seveicigMy  of 
GevemmeBt,  than  injnrimis  to  the  host  inssmsti  of  dieStatew- 

hQ  For  reaaons,  which  to  the  Ministry  ef  die  day  were  of 
Oonrae  sadafactory,  it  W9»  resolved  by  dnen  and  their  adhenanas^ 
steady  aad  pertinaosously  to  dewy  the  dopesciation  of  knnk 
paper,  in  direct  contradictton  an  the  common  eenee  and  cooviotieii 
of  ail  the  world,  fiut'^aating  they  w«re  sincere  in  tUaopiaiany 
aoi right  in  the  mcaaarea  pntsoed.  ■granting  that  the  end  justiied 
dtt  meana— graining,  that  they  .were,  thereby  enabiad  to  enstan  Ae 
Baak  land  dat  !totteiiii|[  fshricef  >  Bapaa  G>adlt>nieo ehtaitt IsmotSj- 
aadtnteaary  esi  dss  wjw  wsdi  a*vsger'which  we^j^d^^tha^wiat  kfvw 
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brought  to  a  tucc^tful  terminatioit,  and  that  th«rebf  the  natkmal 
tedepenieooe,  and  ihefrvpeftjfof  «vefTindividtt4>  ware  presenred 
from  utter  deatntctton— granting  all  thU,  the  inference  is  plain 
and  obvAHis  '-—If  ihe  property  oiefiKfa  indinridoal  has  been  saved  by 
this  great  and  noirel  .financial  experiment,  let  each  individual  bear 
his  share  di  the  c6st*6f  the  salutary  but  expensiye  remedy.  And 
iiiice  in  its  operation  it  has  been  found  to  bear,  with  almost  its 
"whole  weighty  on  one  partictriar  class  of  the  community — the 
bnded  interest,  and  those  who  have  payments  to  make  good*— 
-urfaom  it  has  injured  to  the  amount  of  'SO  per  cent,  and  upwards, 
irhile  the  f undholders»  capitalists,  and  annukants,  attd  all  who 
have  money  to  receive^have  gsliifed  ki  an  equal  proportion,  or 
come  clear  out  of  the  struggle  without  contributing  a  farthing, 
*— let  a  fair  salvage  be  struck,  and  let  those  classes  be  subjected  to 
their  just  and  equal  share  of  the  coat  of  that  defensive  and  pre* 
setvative  war,  in  the  success  of  which  they  were  so  deeply  inters 
ested,  and  by  which  they  have  profited  ^<^  largely. 

1 1th.  The  roost  obvious  means  of  accomplisoing  that  purpose 
OM'die  followitig  : —  # 

'  .]  St.  A  Tax  on  I>ividend^  and  the  Interest  of  Money,  Annaiiies» 
Salaries,  &c.»  ad  an  equivalent  for  die  Land  Tai,  Poor  s  Rates,  and 
various  other  rates,  to  wl^ch  the  bnd  is  almost  exclusively  and 
most  unfairly  subjected*    Or, 

2nd.  The  reduction  of  the  kiteieot'of  momy  from  five  to  four 
per  cent,  and  dividends  in  proportion,  with  the  prohibition  of  that 
most  destructive  system  of  usury— lending  on  Annuities  ne» 
deemabie.    Or, 

3rd.  By  raising  the  nominal  value  of  the  existing  coinage,  so 
that  a  guinea  might  represent  twenty-eight  or  thirty  shillings.  Or, 

4th.  Bj  a  larger  issue  of  bank  paper,  and  abandoning  for  an 
indefinite  term,  the  idea  of  cadi  payments  by  the  Bank.  Whereby 
the  same  efiect,  of  reducing  the  current  medium  to  its  value,  during 
the  war,  would  in  some  degree  be  ficcomplished-^altbough  cer- 
tainly in  a  much  less  eligible  way,  as,  independent  of  many  odier 
objections}  it  wouM  of  necessity  be  HaUe  to  peqietual  fluctuations. 

By  the  single  or  united  effect  of  one  or  more  of  these  measuies, 
combined  wiui  a  full  and  adequate  protection  to  native  agricultuie,. 
the  balance  between  money  and  land  and  other  property,  might  be 
again  restored. —Or,  in  other  words,  the  landed  interest  and  indus* 
trious  classes,  would  recover  some  portion  of  that  property  of  which 
they  have  been  so  cruelly  althouf^unintentioodly  despoiled  $  udiich 
by  US  univenal<tiffusiOQthrou|^its  wonted  diannels  of  circulation^, 
iosteadof  bemgconocBtnted  iarthepuilieus  of -the  Stock  Exehange, 
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wouid  afibtd  vx  ioftanCaiiebttt  atid  efiecttf^l  rdief^  to  (be  ptcaeot 
ovcrwhdming  mtioiial  dUtresa*'  / 

I  have  the  honor  lo  be^  with  rery  gteat  respect,  m j  Lofd» 

Tour  Lordihip's  toiost  obedient 

and  faUhf ul  senrant, 
VINDEX. 


^  It  may  be  remarkedy  that  I  have  not,  in  the  foregoing  pages,  adverted 
to  the  present  hieh  price  of  that  moat  important  article  of  agricoltiml 
produce.  Com.  I  have  passed  it  unnoticed,  irom  the  full  persuasion  that  it 
is  only  tcmpocary,  arising  from  an  extremely  scanty  crop  all  over  Europe : 
that  It  will  prove  but  of  short  duration,  and  cannot  therefote  have  any 
permanent  beartne  on  the  argument  To  a  few  fortunate  individualsy  it 
iiasno  doubt  produced  a  ikiost  saasoiiablereKef;  but  to  the  laodfid  and 
agricultural  iotef^stat  large,  it  has  been  rather  priyudicial  than  otherwise; 
by  enhancing  the  j>rice  of  many  articles  of  necessity,  rendering  living  and 
labor  dearer,  and  increasing  in  general  the  expense  of  cultivation.'  And 
instead  of  causing  a  proportionacrle  rise  in  other  articles  of '  agricultural 
produce,  it  seems  to  have  a  directly  contrary  efiect.  Nevier  was  Orazrog  ao  vo- 
pMfiiabla  as  nowi  and  dairy  lariping  atiU  more  ruinous.  A  g^rastogox, 
vhich  fi^^  years  ago  would  have  jrielded  a  profit  of  twenty  pounds,  will  now 
jield  scarcely  seven.  A  colt,  winch  would  have  sold  for  twenty  to  twenty- 
live  pounds,  would  at  present  fetch  less  than  ten.  CbeeTse,  which  was  then 
sold  for  ninety  to  ninety-five  shillings  the  Cwu  will  now  bring  fnom  ^fvny  So 
Wty  shilitngs'Ofiiyi-^'nnd  other  articlea  ^  hl^e  proportion*    . 
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.  Three  years  have  elapsed  since  the  foregoing  observations  were 
committed  to  paper,  during  which  the  course  of  events  has  afForcI<^ 
ed  ample  means  of  estimating  the  justice  of  the  principles  and 
opinions  therein  inculcated,  and  of  ascertaining  the  inefficacy  of  the 
measures  pursued  by  Govemmentj^  for  the  relief  of  the  national 
distress.  For  the  jcelief  of  the  landi^d  int^re^t — that  main  stay  and 
pillar  of  the  state— nothing  has  been  doxietor  ji^pthing  of  the  small- 
est pn^oment  or  efficiency.  Ministers  have  hitherto, appeared  to  lend 
aa  unwilling  ear  to  the  representations  of  the  agricultural  distress* 
znd  have  displayed  on  all .  occajsionf  a  decided  pias  to  the  funded 
and  monied  interest.  Commeree  and  manufact^res  have  always 
engaged  a  greater  ^hare  of  their  attention  than  agriculture^Jthe  first 
and  greatest  manufacture  of  all  ^  being  equal,  nay,  superior,  to 
all  other  manufactures  and  commerce  put  together.  Not  only 
have  their  numerous  and  respectful  petitions  for  relief  from 
burdensome  imposts,  which  they  are  no  longer  able  to  bear*  been 
disregarded  i  not  only  have  their  claims,  to  be  pkced  on  an  equal 
footing  .  with  their  fellow  subjects,  by  protection  from  foreign 
competition,  been  rejected  almost  without  a  hearing ;  but  in  the 
midst  of  their  unparalleled  distress,  and  in  addition  to  the  over- 
whelming and  unequal  taxation  with  which  they  are  already 
borne  down,  additimial  taxes,  to  the  amount  of  three  millions,  have 
been  imposed,  which  chieiy  bear  on  agriculture :  and  the  re- 
sumption of  cash  payments  has  been  enforced,  although  of  all  things 
the  most  ruinous  to  tlie  landed  interest,  being  nothing  less  than  a 
confiscation  of  one  third  of  their  remaining  property,  in  order,  as 
it  would  seem,  to  bestow  it  as  a  free  gift,  on  the  fundholders  and 
other  monied  men.  Distress  and  difficulty  continue  in  the  mean 
time  to  increase  on  every  side,  affording  the  most  complete  contra- 
diction to  the  hackneyed  assertion  of  Ministers  and  their  adherents,—^ 
that  the  distress  complained  of  was  nothing  more  than  the  natural 
eflect  of  the  transition  from  war  to  peace>  and  would  work  its 
own  cure  by  time  and  patience. 
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The  defalcation  in  the  le^enue,  notwithstanding  the  new  taxes> 
is  most  alarmingy  and  ofers  a  fine  illustration  of  Swift's  maxim,  that 
«<  in  political  arithmetic  two  and  two  do  not  always  make  four/*' 
and  incQntrovertibly  establishes  the  important  fact,  that  we  are 
nowanriTed  at  oifr  maximum  of  taxation.  The  great  diminution 
in  the  Exports  and  Imports,  is  equally  alarmmg  and  unlooked  for, 
and  afliifds  the  impressive  ktson,  that  none  of  the  great  classes  or 
orders  of  the  State  can  continue  to  florish,  if  any  of  the  rest,  and 
particularly  the  agricultural,  is  suflered  to  decay*  Through  the 
depression  of  the  landed  interest,  manufactures  and  commerce 
are.now  in  the  ruinous  condition  long  since  predicted,  by  all  who- 
dared  to  think  and  rtasdn  dispaSdk>nM«ly  and  disinterestedly,  on 
that  great  and  extensive  subject  \  and' we  are  now  come  to  that 
state*  in  which  to  itmatn  is  ImposstMe.  That  something  must  be 
done,  even  Ministers  seem  utm  to  admit,  although  it  nitist  be  nHow-* 
ed^the  task  of  legiibtion,  amidst  so  many  confiicthig  opinions  anil, 
interests,  is  in  no  ordinary  degree  perplexing  and  difficult.  * 

One  large  and  important  cfess,  cadi  out  for  a  more  free  anf 
unrestricti^  intercourse  widi  fm«ign  nations,  as  the-  otily  meamr 
of  promoting  the  exjpcttation  and  ctHisumption  of  manufactured 
commodities,  and  of^savit^  tiiose  en^ged  iti  their  production, 
ftom  tx&a  \  oti  in  plain  Englidi,  a  free  importation  of  foreign  com,* 
sind  dte  repeal  of  the  existing  Com  INli-.wfail^  anodier,  still  laT|er 
ind  moie  important  class,  the  aj^riculturistk,  implore  a  ^n  farther 
restriction  <m  foteign  produce,  m  order  di^tdiey  may,by  obtaininc^ 
h^her  prices,  be  enabled  to  carry  on  their  busmess '  witihout  totu 
rum  and  the  entire  destmction  of  dieir  capital^  to  pay  their  quota 
of  the'  public  burthens,  which  is  oAerwile  impossible,  and  to 
have  wherewidi  to  puithase  inanufattured  eommodides  and  to 
pay  the  wages  of  lahor,  to  an  immense  proportion  of  .tiie  ikidustri-'' 
ous  classes,  who  must  odierwise  be  dirowh  on  die  poo/fl^rates  for 
support.       •  ' 

Such  isthe  dilemma  in  which  our  financial  and  political  measures 
have  involved  us,  that  to  go  or  to  stay,  seems  eMaSy  impossHde ; 
«<  There  is  no  flying  hence,  nor  stayihr  here.  ^  xo  enact  laws  for 
the  ostensible  purpose  of  incte^snig  the  price  of  bread,^  is  in  its 
aspect  most  ungracious,  and,  whatever  might  be  die  ukiBiateeflfect, 
c^not.  be  otherwise  than  revolting  to  the  feefings  of  die  lower 
orders,  at  the  outset.'  On  the  other  hahd,  nothing  can  be  more 
unjust,  more  unfair j  or  ittote  impolitic,  than  to  deprive'  die  agri*' 
culturist  of  that  protection  fA>ni  foreign  competition' wl&h  is  en- 
Joyed  by  the  other  industrious  classes,  without  exonerating  him  in 
proportion  to  this  disadvantage^  from  taxes,  dhrect  and  ih&ect,  in 
oi^er  that  hd^might  be  ptaced  ou  a  footing  of  e^ual^  with  the 
ifsst  of  th^  c6m«unity. 
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c  lamihidnifale  tnre  tfat  mistoiiceptinit  iad  ttiiif«pr0f8iit«tioiit 
-ivliicli  fasrre  been  taken  u^»  and  huliiiBtfiooflv  circuhiedt  on  ihk 
'diAcult  and  ccnxiprtboisiTe  subject*  It  Im^  lor  in9iance>  been  as- 
seittd,  that  through  die  existing  Corn  BUI  the  nation  is  taxed  twcf»- 
t|r  oiiUitea  annvallf,  to  be.put  into  the  pocdtcts  of  the  Isndlofds. 
Bttt  those  who  reason  orratber  who  talk,  m  this  loose  manner^ 
sttHi  wholly  CO  overlook,  the.  injustice . of  depriving  the  landlords 
of  half  their  income-^or^  which  in  this  case  is  the  same  thing — of 
half  their  estates,  wkhout  an  equivalent.  They  fc^et  that  die 
Jaiidlpnls  are  the  £u:st  and  greatest  order !» the Stase--its  craads«p> 
porting  atem,  from  whenoe  the  odier^didea  arise  as  branches': 
that  the  State  did  once,  exist  diroif^  the  landed  iateicst  afoaoy 
tefore  the  mannfacturiogf  or  tuiimerdiat  inMest  had  an  esistence^ 
atid  that  it  could  ^in  cMstitute  a  jStste,  wciv^tlie  other  orders 
poUticallj  gOBO.  *uiey;forget  what  evsetioasy  vriiat  sacrifices,  this 
liaded.  interest  hat^msde,.  for  die  ssfetf  and  advancement  of  the 
State ;  and  that  for  this  purpose  they  hare  conceded  a  mortgage  to 
the  fBiidholdei%  of  nosrlv  one  half  tiie  vahie  of  their  lands.  They 
fisrgety  that  the  same  mode  of  ressoning  would  lead  not  only  to  th* 
SMEure  of  Atf^  their  income  or  property,  but  of  ^fweJoarAi^  or  of 
the  whole  ^  as  it  must  no  doubt  appear  quit&  plain  to  such  reasonef  ^ 
that  the  com  would  be  cheaper  were  uo  irent  at  all  paid,  than  if  the 
whole  or  any  pait  of  the  present  ffent  oontimied  to  be  levied  Ott 
she  farmer^  or,  as  dbey  imt^ine,  on  the  community.  It  isrhoweveiv 
sufficiently  evident,  and  has  been  repeatedly  proved,  (uid  by  none 
mmedeaiiy  than  by  that  a4)0sde  of  the  monied  interest  Mr.  Ricardo,) 
diot  the  retit  of  the  soil  tas  n^  effect  whatever,  in  enhancing  the 
price  of  the  produce  ^  and  that  were  aU  the  lands  in  the  kin^om 
rent  free,  the  prices  of  produce  would  continue  unaltered,  the  occu* 
piers  pocketing  what  the  landlords  now  receive.  They  forget,  more^ 
over,  tlie  ruinous  elect  of  the  dimintttfamof  the  income  of  the  kmd- 
lovds»  not  only  in  tefertnce  to  the  public  revenue,  but  likewise  the 
oensumptton  of  manufactured  commodities,  and  die  direct  and 
indirect  him  of  labor. 

Were  it  possilde  to  do  away  widi  the  natioBal  debt  and  the  eft<n> 
motts  taicacion  of  fifty  miUions '  for  the  payment  of  its  imerest, 
no  deecripdon  of  persons  could  move  wtUinglv  accede  to  ta  uq4 
restricted  commwoe  in  its  largest  sense,  than  tne  landed  inteitati 
But  until  ^t  most  desirable  object  is  socompUshed,  it  is  evidiiit, 
that  ^dut  unresoricted  imponation  of  f ore^  ptodooe  must  ptovot 
not  only  eminentty  ii^uriouit  but  toasiy  ruiiiousy  to  diat  most 

*  By  a  Pa|>er  lately  printed  by  ^rdcr  of  the  Hsiise  of  Cemnions^  it  appears 
that  oo  the  fith  of  Jsouary  Issf,  the  amouiit  of  the  uaredoMDcd  nstionai 
debt  wa»  686,946)9^5/.  of  which  the  toua  annual  charge  was  49^593|  15^.  !!l 
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important  order  of  the  State :  uiiie989  Indeed^  diey  could  by  some 
ingenious  arrangementi  be  exempted  from  any  share  of  that  fifty 
millions  of  taxes  levied  for  the  payment  of  the  Dividends  and  Sink- 
ing Fund.  If  the  manufacturers  and  traders  in  the  plenitude  of 
tbeir  unrestricted  commerce^  would  have  the  fairness  and  candor 
to  take  upon  their  own  shoulders  the  agricultural  quota  pf  those 
fifty  millions  of  taxes,  and  the  effects  of  those  taxes,  as  they  bear 
upon  the  landed  interest  directly  or  indirectly,  the  project  of  un* 
restricted  trade  would  then  be  unobjectionable,  on  the  score  of 
justice  at  least,  whatever  it  might  be  on  the  score  of  policy.  Bat 
tmtil  such  aoarrangement  is  made — of  which  there  seems  no  hope — 
.the  scheme,  were  it  possible  to  carry  it  into  execution,  would  be  to 
,the  last  degree  unjust,  impolitic,  Md  ruinous — ruinous  alike  to  the 
hnded,'  the  commercial,  and  the  funded  interest ;  as  it  is  simply 
impossible  that  so  large  and  important  a  member  of  the  body  po- 
litic, or  rather  the  main  trunk  itself,  could  be  cut  off,  or  destroyed, 
and  the  rest  of  the  body  survive. 

Equally  impossible  it  must  surely  be,  that  the  same  amount  of 
taxes  as  at  present,  could  be  extorted  from  the  landed  interest, 
were  the  rent  and  produce  of  the  soil,  and  the.inconie  and  means 
pf  subsistence  of  the  seven  millions  of  persons  depending  upon 
agriculture^  reduced  to  half  the  present  amounts  which  they  would 
most  assuredly  be,  by  the  unlimited  importation  of  foreign  produce, 
through  the  repeal  of  the  existing  Com  Bill,  which  although  very  far 
from  adequate  to  a  due  protecticHi,  is  still  better  than  none  at  all.  But 
as  the  landed  interest  pay  hiore  taxes  than  all  the  rest  of  the  com** 
munity  put  together,  and  contribute  probably  30  millions  out  of 
the  50  millions  necessary  for  the  discbarge  of .  the  interest  of  the 
national  debt,  the  fundholders  will  do  well  to  look  to  the  bearings 
of  all  such  specious. and  fallacious  projects  as  this* 

What  then  is  to  be  done  ?  If  the  great  agricultural  or  landed 
community  must  be  ruined  withoutfurther  restriction,  and  the  great 
manufacturing  and  cqmmercial  community  must  be  ruined  unless 
the  restrictions  already  imposed  are  withdrawn,  we  are  indeed  arriv- 
ed at  the  end  of  our  resources,  and  the  extreme  limit  of  taxation. 
,  In  this  condition  we  have  only  one  alternative ;  since  Revenoe 
cannot  be  increased.  Expenditure  must  be  diniisiished.  And  if 
Expenditure  cannot  be  diminished,  as  Ministers,  assure  us,  by  far- 
ther retrenchment,  or  economy  in  the  machinery  of  govern* 
jfnwtf  it  of  course  can  only  be  done  by  paying  a  smaller  in*, 
teceat  on  the.  national  debt ;  whiph,  however.,  unwelconie  the 
measure  may  be  to  many  of  those  concerned,  is  in  itself,  if  there 
is  any  truth  in  the  foregoing  statements^  conipletely  and  perfecdy 
Consistent  with  the  Strictest  justice  and  the  soundest  policy.  Nay, 
I  will  go  farther,  and  without  the  smallest  reserve  maintain,  that 
the  refusal  or  delay  of  this  most  just  and  necessary  measure  of 
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celief  would  be  es$entiaUy  unjust,  impolitic,  and  injurious,  not 
onljr  to  the  nation  at  large,  but  eventually  to  the  lundholders 
thene^selves. 

The  measure  above  proposed  stands  now  on  a  widely  difierent 
footing,  in  the  apprehension  of  the  public,  from  what  it  did  three 
yean  ago,  when  the  foregoing  observations  were  written.  At 
tliat  period  Ministers  had  not  abandoned  their  original  plan  of 
denying  the  depreciation  of  bank  paper  during  the  wan  It  was 
then  necessary  to  take  some  pains  in  refuting  that  opinion  or 
pretence,  which,  besides  its  own  speciousiiess,  was  supported  by 
the  voice  and  influence  of  the  whole  funded  and  monied  interest, 
the  whole  weight  of  administration,  and  their  adherents  in  and  out 
of '  parliament,  together  with  the  general  disposition  of  the  public 
to  lean  towards  Government,  and  to  give  credit  to  Ministers  for 
ct>rrectness  of  judgment,  on  ,a  subject  where  they  enjoyed  the 
best  opportunities  of  coming  at  die  truth*  Hard,  therefore,  and 
ungracious  was  the  task  of  convincing  some  men  that  there  could 
be  any  diflFerence  between  the  value  of  a  guinea  in  gold,  and  a 
pound  note  and  a  shilling.  Even  the  irresistible  fact,  that  while 
a  heavy  guinea  could  only  be  exchanged  for  twenty-one  shillings 
or  shillings'  worth  of  notes,  a  light  guinea  would  fetch  from 
twenty-eight  to  thirty  shillings  or  diiliings'  worth  of  notes,  could 
scarcely  open  their  eyes  or  awaken  their  senses,  so  completely 
were  they  gummed  up,  and  bewildered,  by  the  eternally  repeated 
jargon  about  the  foreign  exchanges,  the  dearness  of  gold,  foreign 
subsidies,  armies  abroad,  the  importation  of  com,  and  the  Uke. 
'Happily,  this  senseless  jingle  of  empty  sounds,  this  endless  war  of 
words,  is  put  to  rest,  and  Ministers  themselves,  so  long  the 
fearless  champions  of  the  Bank,  and  the  indepreciable  character  of 
its  paper,  have  at  length  consented  to  open  their  eyes,  or  rather 
their  lips,  to  the  real  state  of  the  case.  Those  very  Minis-* 
ters,  in  the  teeth  of  all  their  parliamentary  resolutions,  and  positive 
assuraiices  to  the  contrary,  now  frankly  and  freely  confess,  that  this 
immaculate  and  vaunted  paper,  was  for  a  length  of  time  depreciated 
to  the  amount  of  Thirty  per  Cent.  I 

This  is  all  right.  Put  what  a  pity  their  conviction  came  so  late! 
when,  Alas!  so  much,  and  such  unheard-of  mischief  has  been 
done  by  their  former  ignorance,  or  mistaken  policy.  Had  their 
reasoning  faculties  been  constituted,  or  suffered  to  work,  like  those 
of  other  men,  what  a  mass  of  misery  and  mischief  might  have  beeti 
prevented  !  For,  to  this  false  step,  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole, 
of  that  almost  total  ruin  which  overwhelmed  the  agricultural  part 
of  the  nation,  is  clearly  owing,  and  the  distress  and  embarrasS'^ 
iiiient  in  which  the '  landholders  are  involved.  ,  To  this  may 
l»e  trape^^N«iK|£ntun^Ainpl^^  commercial  embarrassment,  and 
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the  ffightftil  di^treM  «hy!  miseiy  of  ttve  ittmlttfa<mribjg^  hRdMIt^' 
Bf  this  the  nation  h^  been  most  nnfeiflf  dsiddted  with  a  tirffioft 
addition  of  300  millions  of  debt,  as  a  free  gift  to  the  fuft^hoktoffl^ 
attd  an  additional  -t^eight  of  taxation  of  nearly  twenty  ntlQidns 
atinuaUy,  besides  innunterablo  ramific^titMis  of  contitlgene  wAs^ 
chief.  By  this  most  hmentsMe  sfep  thou^nds-  eft  indif idmli^ 
\rho  in  the  natural  course  of  tlieir  afl^irs  had  psyments  tfd  ffiriitf 
good,  have  been  most  nnjustly  and  cruelly  con^lfed  to  p^y  twm 
cftie  fourth  to  one  third,  dver  and  above  the  ^miotint  of  tMv 
original  debts.  By  this  fatal  and  evet-to-be  la«nehted  bbinAiSr^ 
tenfold  more  real  mischief  and  injury  had  been  wrought  t6  tMtf 
deluded  nation,  ^  than  ever  Buonaparte,  in  the  pleniMde'  of  hitf 
mywer  and  ptide,  with  all  Europe  at  his  heels,  #a8  abte  €6  ul^ 
met. 

It  is  something,  however,  that  thexiielusioni€(  at  len^h  atsit  end; 
The  conviction  of  error  may  lead  to  cortecter  vievr»>  tod  jultev 
principles.  Truth,  however  unpleasant,  i»  always  of  vsd^e)^  dOtM 
good  may  yet  arise  froim  tifie  tardy  conversion  of  diose  advo^eatM 
and  abettors  of  indepreciable  bafik  papei^,  although  as-yet  tloi  scep< 
have  been  taken  to  remedy  the  mi^ty  misthief  of  their  Umtiet 
ettor. 

How  these  gentlemen  stand  with  their  6Wn  ednscieneer  wMi 
^ote,  is  bestknown  to  themselves.  In  private  life,  a  person  ftvuk^ 
iy  acknowledging  ati  error  in  judgment,  and  tl^  injury  dblK  W 
nis  neighbour  through  that  error  in  judgment,  would  be  consMerM 
as  bound  in  duty  and  honor,  to  do  what  in  him  I'stj  to  repttii^  the 
injury,  and  thereby  atone  for  his^  fatik,  or  his  failitig.  Attd,  if 
Ministers  and  liegisiators^  are  to  be  coi^sidered  asf  niefl,  add  afM» 
nabletothe  immutable  laws  of  justice  attd  mti^lity  like  ^Nlief 
meny  they  are,  in  the  present  mstance,  bo^nd  by  every  ti^  c^  iMMTi 
duty,  tnorality,  and  true  policy,  to  do  justice  totlie  itf^ioft  sA  lif|fdi 
and  to  the  ntiniberiess  individuals  whom  their  measures  refspeotittg 
the  currency  hate  so  largely  and  grievously  injured. 

The  course  to  be  pursued  is  straight  and  obviorus^  although  tfOI 
exempt  from  difficulty,  amidst  so  many  prejudices  and  eonffictfut 
interests.  In  the  foregoing  treatise  several  metiiods  are  pointed 
out,  in  which  this*  act  (^justice,  and  indeed  of  necessity,  might  be 
^compllshed,  with  more  or  les»  precision.  The  mcfst  <itfiyle, 
comprekensive,  stnd  efficient  measure,  would  certainly  have  IMM 
the  establishment  of  a  new  standard  of  coinage,  comtheneufraie 
wiffi  the  actual  depreciated  vihie  of  the  paper  cttrrency  duting  tke 
latter  years  of  the  war,  vis.  82|  grains  of  gold  to  tfie  new  MW^ 
reign,  or  pound  $terlhig,  whidi  if  equivalent  to  tUtteen  shiUinjp 
and  four^i^tee  of  the  aticieiit  atattdatd^-^e.  rcM  value  of  tftSft 
cttttency  m  trhtich  loan$  zoA  debts  were  for  a  long  peAod  eotftliet* 
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eif  putdiasee  tn^Ae,  fiigagemi^ts  entered  into,  and  the  whole 
profNTietory  fabiic  of  societ jrt  public  and  private^  established  and 
Z£te4  upon  I  and  that  too  on  tlae  fakh  of  Gorermnentf  who  by 
their  repeated  resofa^tioas  and  legislative  acts,  solemnly  gtnmn* 
teed  to  the  public  the  non-depreciation  of  the  paper  currency; 
But  this  guarantee  of  the  non-depreciation  of  the  currency  mustf 
of  necessity,  be  considered  as  an  equal  guarantee  o£  itt  nmi-restora* 
tion  I  and  since  both  these  guarantees  have  been  notorioudy  bro* 
kenf  since  it  is  now  confessed  that  the  currency  was  at  that  very 
moment  depreciated  SO  per  cent,  and  since  it  is  now  again  resto* 
red  30  per  cent.,  it  is  quite  clear  diat  the  public  at  large  have  been 
grossly  deceived  by  those  measures  of  Government,  and  defrauded 
to  (the  extent  of  30  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  all  debts  and  taxes^ 
Annuities,  bills,  mortgages^  or  other  engagements  for  money,  and 
in  the  value  of  landed  property,  if  it  now  leaves  them  to  perish  iii 
thit  inextricable  snare,  into  wUch  its  acts  and  resolutions,  and  fair 
p(Qfi>ises,  have  reduced  them. 

And  why  should  such  wonderful  shyness  exist  in  certain  quar^ 
ters^  to  entertain  this  question^  of  a  new  arrangement  of  the  coin 
or  measure  of  value,  so  imperiously  called  for  by  the  unparalleled 
^Liid  fast  accumulating  distresses  of  the  country,  by  its  alarming 
financial  endbarcassment,  as  well  as  the  immutable  claims  of  justice 
and  equity  ? 

.  Such  arrangements  and  alterations  are  no  novelty  in  ourhistory> 
ti^d  iiever  have  impeded  the  country's  prosperity  or  improvement. 
And)  on  the  other  hand,  the  very  same  arguments  which  are 
brought  in  support  of  the  resumption  of  cash-payments  and  a 
recurrence  to  the  former  standard,  might,  with  equal  reason  and 
justice,  be  urged  in  favor  of  recurring  to  the  standard  of  Edward 
the  Canfe8Sor^->a  pound  of  silver  to  the  sterling  pound. 

/Hie  injury  which  would  be  done  to  individuals,  by  the  propo^ 
«ed  arrangement  of  the  coin  or  currency,  is  trifling  in  comparison 
with  that  arising  from  the  resumption  of  cash-payments  by  the 
Bltfik.  In  point  of  numbers,  the  sufferers  would  be  as  one  to  fifty> 
which  consideration  forms  of  itself  a  powerful  reason  for  its  adop- 
tion independent  of  the  impulse  which  would  thereby  be  giten 
to  trade,  manufactures,  and  every  branch  of  industry,  whereby 
the  present  alarming  distress  would  vanish  like  a  dream. 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  any  feeling  of  self  interest,  in  cer- 
tain quarters,  is  at  all  concerned  in  this  unwillingness  to  come  to 
an  equitable  arnmgement  of  the  currency.  But,  howevet^that  may 
be^  the  daily  increasing  distress  and  sufferings  of  the  people,  and 
alanning  depression  of  the  revenuei  wiU  soon  render  it  imperative 
and  .unavoidable. 

But  i^  from  motives  of  interest  in  some^  and  mistaken  notions  of 
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the  real  8tat»  of  the  case,  as  to  national  faith  and  honor,  in  others, 
the  objections  to  this  mode  of  deliverance  should  continue  insupera- 
ble, ther^  is  another  method,  wii»qb)tth(H9ghJ^§si»jmp]e.  and  cotn-^ 
pehensive.and  efficient,  would  stJiU  jb^op^i^p^^tii^e} jof .  extensive 
benefit  and  velief,  and  wbif^ti^iBQii^i^rfi^/i^i^^ftyj^ftt  impu- 
fatioo.of  injiiptjce  oi;  bfea^cb  ^^S^^M^-ndskt^^yH^Ms  on 
tie.  national  debt  be  paid^cc9|rrii9gtffinffe»)ij4?M^if»«ip&»  of.  bank 
paper  at  the  penod.  of  thenr^fi^yj^cipa^jexfrrtin  mpney.of  the 
exa(:t  value  of  that  WihiQh+wa%ffi^i|nce4  im  ^Mi99>^  it»9^^Pther 
nvords-nlet  the  creditor^bc  paid)  ifh  hi^.  ow^^^of^ ;  w^i^igbi^^^urely  is 
no  injustice.  But  Ji^sit  ^Foi^dvi^  9fe^^+ip[|P9^y^ 
or. to  follow oujt  th^  vai^cims^^^bdivisiogns  of  /eachpajr titular  loan, 
let  a  general -average 4  rjite  jftCbd^«ci^qji,ihe;^ftx^47HBp^a%i^  the 
virhole.  By  far  the  gr99«^nW^  ^jii^^i^^mnns^^sfk^^^  4ebt 
was  contracted  .in  a  cuiriwwsj>l4^^ci^4^I»if ?l^&,Qf^|^flj^^ 
per  cent,;  but  a^:ftWifi.parfe^M  ^Y9tl^4Q  n9ff!peyc^e^§/^/f  Hl^y^, 
and  some,  in;  momy^,q§i^mnmi^M?i\m  vlW9lyrfiy^<P§rsfl^^  oi 
depreciation  Wouldo^rftb^bly  ^©nnsfafe  aySfi^  isq    oone^  * 

This  degreed  ^WmA»tipfi[mf¥^^$4hM  ^  \^W^«^iffll|an- 
ced  to   Government  in  ^pouti(i-QQ(^$T^  ijie^yalj^^^il^  of 

gold  each,  or  15  shafepgfcsfi?ic}if^i9^|rt%^5!fl9S8*da^ 
dividends,  pr  intere§ft  iipbn,th^^mV§jffa^i&jWe8^ni»W?%t/#-ffte»l 
value,  viz.  three   suc.^  .^jij^^H  S^m^^li^igmnKVOk  gfiit  ffTi^ 
shillings  siierlu^p  &ifilS#T?«^^J5'4iyi#JW|^9DWkrM>W^^ 
stock.    That  thi9>^ir,^^,^^bi^ie  *?llMfe4}wW^ISf  rt?riF>^« 

from  this*-Aat  tijtf^fq^f^^  mmfikepHifm^%tf)^^\^^^hm^6^9e^ 

will  purchase  /<^^,  hi^s^t  pigseMe^x^gtly^sbftoSW^erftWIfberT  of 
loaves  of  breads  tb?^,?ftrPQrx¥^l^igi*^ol?§fi^o^^  of 

days'   labor ;, 1^  Sfltfjx^  S^l^J^i^ki  mi  ^l^\nm^^fmm9^^ 
or  necessary.  QQify^  m  fhfh^9iS4tb^%me^,  ftl^fe  flliQB^tn^^Ji«n 
the  loan  -was  tadva^oeAi  tlf^i#sy»%»«r«i^jiffi[ft.5ffliy  r^ge^^u^itonk 

notes,  whkjfe^^fprp  ttvPJJ^  mP^fin%1^ii^W^^^9mf>^lh^^^^^  in 

value,  whil^l: all  ^!9^J.<i9mm^iim^m^^^4^^i^^  /9ft3«> 

nearly  thf  m^e.^^ip-^^^j^i^pf^t^^  f^t]to.^SRa^a,15^1Sji« 

.  trifiwg^mQJiiOi  qijl^t^Q^^^^qf^  fmm<^Afh  y?l\^nonoTq  Jfirt: 

Injustice  therefore,   or  loss  3^fi9baf^iHlbaffi(tJ^of4WjW^       in 

tbis.ihpi^chis  mm<)'^iW<mw^  t^  te  mn^  Jm  /*»Sk<W87Wdr^tn»ing 

all  ^he  advan|»g«i3be,4i^  Si^f^^m  ^^B^9^^^9^^^¥^  P^ 

jsrivantage  was.  obtained,     Bjufc^jiijistiii^e  j^o^.th^  w^lic^.;*jhiM5W  »* 
tbejrresiatible  pUj^  of  ue<;98si^aw4fKwn4f?fe%^Ji!fe^u}g  jifSMf^^ 

torelinquislj.tkat  j^Q.which  k^i^d<himM^iy^mfhi  9r*j  ^ 
Atthe.time  wif n,^fe^gr?atTQ^«ifeo|jjBh^^ 

tracted,  the  pubUCyCTpditpr  could  purcha^^,  with  his.y^rj](^vtdend 

of  51,  of  the  existing  diepredated  currency  in  which  die  loan  was 
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made,  277 ^  grains  of  gold,  or  5  bushels  of  wheat  at  12  shillings 
the  bushel^  or  72  pounds  of  beef  at  10  pence  per  pound,  or  20 
days'  labor  of  a  laboring  man  at  3  shillings  a  day. 

Such  was  the  real  and  effectiTe  value  of  the  yearly  di^end  on 
100/.  3  per  cent,  stock,  paid  in  the  same  depreciated  ctirtency  in 
which  the  loan  was  advanced  to  Government,  a  value  and  a  cur- 
refncy  which  would  have  been  perfectly  satisfactory  to  him  in  aH  time 
coming,  had  no  alteration  in  that  currency  unfortunately  taken  place. 

In  the  name  of  justice  and  equity,  therefore,  between  the  fnvA- 
holder  and  the  nation,  let  him  ^cill  have  the  tame  identical  value,  the 
same  currency,  or  the  same  amount,  the  same  Ccmimand  over 
these  and  other  objects  of  piime  necessity  or  general  consumption, 
^which  constitutes  the  true  criterion  of  value.  This,  I  maintain, 
would  be  amply  eiFected  by  a  dividend  of  45  shillings  of  restored 
sterling  or  metallic  currency.  Forty-five  shillings  will  now  pur- 
chase the  same  277^  grains  of  gold,  which  it  formerly  required 
sixty  shillings  of  the  depreciated  paper  currency  to  purdiaSe,  or 
5  bushels  of  wheat  at  9  shillings  the  bushel,  or  77  poundr  of  beef 
at  7  pence  per  pound,  or  22  J^  days'  labor  of  a  laboring  man  at 
2  shillings  a  day,  and  all  other  ordinary  commodities  in  proportion : 
so  that  the  balance  of  advantage  is  in  favor  of  the  fundholder, 
who  would  be  decidedly  a  richer  man  at  pire^nt,  with  a  dividend  of 
forty-five  shillings  of  sterling  money,  than  he  was  daring  the  war 
with  sixty  shillings  of  depreciated  currency. 
,  I  will  here  only  once  more  beg  leave  to  remark,  thit  the  dividends 
or  annual  interest  of  th^  debt,  exclusive  of  the  sinking  fund,  would 
.  according  to  the  above  mentioned  principles,  amount  to  about 
six  millions  of  ounces  of  gold,  or  32  millions  of 'pounds  of 
ISshillings value, but  equalonly to  24miUionsof  sterling  pounds  of 
20  shillings  value.  Let,  therefore,  the  same  weight  of  gcM,  the 
same  value  in  bread,  beef,  or  labor,  be  faithfully  paid  co  the  pnUic 
creditors.  But,  that  they  should  be  sufiered,  throUgh  these  inadver- 
tency on  the  part  of  Government,  through  the  misapplication  of  a 
term  -  a  mere  juggle  of  words— to  demand  eight  nfiillions  of  ounces 
of  gold,or  32  millions  of  pounds'Sterling,orbread,  beef,  and laibor,  in 
that  proportion,  is  most  absurd  aiid  preposterous,  revolting  alike  to 
common  justice  and  common  sense. 

The  only  thing  in  the  shape  of  a  rational  objectioii-to  this  measure^ 
I  have  ever  heard  alleged,  is,  that  there  must  still  be  a  portion*  of 
the  funded  debt  which  has  remained  in  the  same  names  and  trusts 
unchanged,  since  prior  to  the  stoppage  of  the  Bank,  and  the  depre- 
ciation of  the  currency.  As  those  creditors  advanced  their  money 
ojF  the.  full  value,  it  would  be  unjust  to  nay  their  interest  in  a  depre- 
ciated currency.''  To  the  ownei^  of  such  portions^  of  stock  the 
dividends  should  certainly  be  paid  without  r^ducti^fi.     Nor  would 
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this  exception  be  attended  with  any  maleris^!  eipenw,  ^8  the  itMi- 
ber  of  such  claimants  must  hj  this  time  be  inconsiderablQ. 

By  the  modification  of  the  dividends  abovereconlimendedy  n^ly 
10  millions  of  taxes  would  be  saved  to  the  public,  which  would 
aflFordy  in  the  present  national  distress  and  financial  embafrassment^a 
relief  of  much  greater  mi^nitude  and  importance  than  a  tax  upon 
property  or  income^  to  any  amount.  This  relief  from  taxation  could 
not  fail  to  infuse  a  proportionable  vigor  and  activity  into  every  spe- 
cies of  trade  and  industry,  through  all  their  ramifications :  while  a 
tax  on  property  or  income  must  act  with  all  Its  force  in  an  opposite 
direction ;  by  disqualifying  the  contributors  from  consuming  com- 
modities and  hiring  labor,  in  proportion  to  the  stmts  abstracted 
from  their  property  or  income. 

It  is  likewise,  as  above  observed,  a  necessary  and  indispe^lable 
act  of  justice,  to  the  nation  at  large — to  subject  mortgages  and 
other  engagements  for  money,  between  tndividtaais,  to  a  similar 
adjustment  of  value,  on  the  principles  above  stated.  In  number- 
less cases  of  business  transactions  the  remedy  may  indeed  be  too 
htOf  the  time  for  redress  having  long  gone  by.  But  that  is  no 
valid  reason  why  justice  should  not  be  done  to  others,  wherev^  it 
in  possible. 

To  conclude,  instead  of  the  agricultural  and  commerbtal  classes 
marshalling  themselves  as  at  present,  in  hostile  array,  and  loading 
the  tables  of  parliament  with  conflicting  petitions,  and  claims  <H 
equal  or  of  exclusive  protection,  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  each,  as 
their  interest  is  one  and  indivisible,  to  join  heart  and  hand  ki  joiftt 
peti^ns  for  an  act  or  measure  of  justice  common  to  both — the  Re^ 
dttctionof  Dividends,  Annuities,  Pensions,  and  SalarieSi  and  of  idl 
contracts  or  engagements  for  money  payments,  according  to  Ai 
depreciation  of  the  current  medium  where  such  engagements  "W^ 
entered  into ;  by  which  means  the  taxes  woiild  be  reduced  to 
their  former  real  amount  or  pitch  of  pre^silf e^  the  public  etpww 
diture  pxoportionably  lessened,  and  extensive  pritate  sufl^erhig  ft^ 
fieved,  without  fraud  or  injustice  to  any  indrrtdna)  in  the  natioili 
I  need  scarcely  again  observe,  dhat  the  same  happy  eiF^ct  wo|dd 
flow  in  a  more  direct,  easy,  and  simple  manner,  from  the  rediictieil 
of  the  pound  sterling  to  fifteen  shillings  value--the  average  vahit 
of  that  currency  in  which  loans,  debts,  engagements,  and  purchases 
were  contracted,  made^  and  entered  info,  atui  to  which  the  whole 
financial  structure  of  society  has  for  twemy  years  been  accommidda^ 
ted.   . 

Such  are  the  views  of  this  most  important  and  dificult  qutft- 
tion,  which  much  reflection  has  suggested  to  the  author  df  tneftt 
^servations^  Whether  well  or  ill  founded,  they  ate  a»  leak  )!ie 
£ur  and  honest'  i^uk  of  his  eontittio^  widiout  tke  Mgktest 
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tincture  of  party  zeal  or  political  bitterness ;  for  be  bas  no  connec- 
tion whatsoever^  with  any  party  in  the  state,  ^or  any  view  or  wish 
on  the  subject,  but  the  ,\  ublic  benefit,  and  the  mitigation  of 
the  preseut  iJarn>i^gf^ff>4;^uQal  distress.  That  he  is  wholly 
free  fropi.  bi,asiQiij^ji;ief]|^^r/?^;,preji)4ice,  is  more,  perhaps^  than  he 

ought,  to.  pc€^^94  f9lt7/^Pn  ^^^n  '^^y  ^  consistent  with  hiunan 
frailly.  .When,)^p;^e;Yep;,  |iis,,i^^qys  interests— as  landowner,  land- 
occupier,  fundl)pl^f^  .ji}94}"R^!nb^J  ^^  ^^^  industrious  classes,  are 
bal^n^d  ag^^nsff $|i9^  9f her,  ^i^^a^m  to  impartiality  may  not  seem 
unrea$pi>^^l2i^p^^l^,^^^(iowey^  interested  in  a  much  more  impor- 
tant se^e^f^^f,a,flffgi^^e|f,pilt'ft99^|y»,5is  a  subject  of  this  great  and 
glorious  empire,  and  joint  proprietor. of  that  noble  Constitution, 
whifi^^if}jSpi(t;e.,o^ji^>  ^(]^erf<fg)4Qiii%  is  still  practically  the  wisest, 

■^rlmuri  nl      .b^jiuig  svodr    fe"'q!';ni:'^  .•  • .  -.jI/  VITSTDEX 

^^/oTuiw  ,a7S£iio  ol  snofj  3  '  ion  blui       ^ »«         ' 

•r>arb  iKioiommoo  bna  hiuilujiT^c.  ^ril  +0  hi. 
fiibi.oi  bfifi  ,y£nB  9lij8od  ni  rJH'^^  f   ?»e'i  - 

>  emitlD  bni»  ,3norjhoq  ]gnfJai^noj  fUj#*     'ii-^tnt 
•'  <r[jL9  )o  ytub  n'^bnuod  sdl  fPot  i^^   r*^.    »  »''i 

iiioj  ni  bfiEff  bn£  li£9rinioi.)i  <'jic!icji/if"  •  ^n  f> 
^  oHj     Hjodoj  nommoD  ^oiieuj  ii'  -?id«{J.'>'H 
'    1j  f'ns  ^<ion  ;If;8  but  ^enoicjio^j   ,-.  ;"  .ri   r 

I  ^riiMltj-:  ^tcviiq -r/irtnfjtxi)  bi  £   ,»  y 

Uli.7  'iJ^^Bt^Vi     *?xb    -^oIlV    8'     iV'f^^      \^hV  '     •.    ^»    '• 
■vvrA-  rb.'-;,/   03    bn*»  ,o.JU'  ';-      1  >     i-     Mr>i  1 

jJD  jiiJ^itiii)  rjiiB  niai  '.'  .  n      r..  -  .- 
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FREE  TRADE 

ESSENTIAL  TO  THE 

mtlfaxt  of  d^reat  Britain, 

oa 
AN  INQUIRY 

INTO   THE 

CAUSE  OF  THE   PRESENT   DISTRESSED 
STATE  OF  THE  COUNTRY, 

AND  THE   CONSEQUENT 

INCREASE  OF  PAOPERISM,  MISERY,  AND  CfilME^ 

TO  WHICH  AK>  ADDEB, 

SOME  OBSERVATIONS  ON  TWO  LETTERS 

TO    TBB 

RIGHT   HON.    ROBERT   PEEL,   M.  P. 

BY  ONE  OF  HIS  CONSTITUENTS. 

The  First,  on  the  Pernicious  Effects  of  a  Variable  Standard  of  Value ;  the 
Second,  oo  the  Causes  of  the  Increase  of  Pauperism,  &c. 


**  The  object  of  those,  who  really  wish  to  better  the  condition  of  the  lower 
classes  of  society,  must  be  to  raise  the  relative  proportion  l>etween  the  pdce  of 
labonr  and  the  price  of  provisions,  so  as  to  enable  the  laborer  to  command  a 
larger  share  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life.*' 

Malthus. 


BY  JOHN  CLAY. 


LONDON : 
1820. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


A  DESIRE  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  distressed  situation  of 
the  laboring  datses,  in  1916  and  14 17^  Svst  turned  mir  at%enti(m 
to  the  subject  of  political  economy,  as  connected  witfi  the  sub- 
sistence of  the  poor.  After  an  attentiye  consideration  of  the  snb- 
jecty  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  generally  received  opinion,  that 
the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life  governs  wages,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  the  natural,  governs  the  market,  price  of  labor,  is,  at 
least  so  far  as  relates  to  this  country,  erroneous.  For  it  is  clear, 
that  the  price  of  manufactured  articles  is^not  advanced,  in  a  coun- 
try which  exports  them,  by  a  rise  in  the  price  of  agricultural 
produce,  which  does  not  extend  to  other  countrieft,  though  manu- 
factures are  only  agricultural  produce  in  another  form.  If  this  be 
correct,  whatever  artificially  raises  the  price  of  the  necessaries 
of  life,  must  increase  pauperism,  and  valise  thd  great  bulk  of  the 
population  to  suffer  much  distress. 

Unfortunately,  experience  has  too  fully  confirmed  the  truth  of 
this  inference,  and  must  have  convinced  most  f  eiogplet  that  some- 
thing is  radically  defective  in  the  present  syst^nx*  B«lt  so  far 
from  attributing  the  present  distress  to  its  true  cause,  viz.  restric- 
tions on  the  importation  of  foreign  agricultural  produce,  one  part 
of  the  community  have  presented  numerous  petitions  to  the  House 
of  Commons^  for  an  increase  of  these  restrictions,  wJ^ichs  iodtml 
<tf  being  fbund  a  remedy  ftyr  the  evil,  would  greatiy  iticreaee  it, 
even  to  the  petitioners  themselves.  Ih  opposition  to  the  prayer 
of  these  petitions,  this  pamphlet  w^s  prepared  for  publicarion, 
two  or  three  months  ago  j  but  the  reception  which  they  met 
with  in  Parliament  was  such  as  6ee«ied  to  render  its  immediate 
publication  unnecessary.  Since  then,  however,  alterarions  have 
been  proposed  in  the  Poor  Law«,  calculated  to  dirow  still  heavier 
burdens  upon  those  classes,  which  are  already  suffering  much, 
from  the  same  cause  as  that  itUth  increases  pauperism.  Most 
of  the  members  also,  who  presented  the  peririons  to  the  House  of** 
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CommonSi  did  not  object  to  their  principle,  but  only  that  this 
was  not  the  proper  time  to  legislate  upon  the  subject ;  and,  as 
similar  petitions  are  already  preparing  to  be  presented,  in  the  next 
sessions  of  parliament,  wh^n  it  is  understood  a  great  efibrt  is  to 
be  made  to  obtain,  what  is  falsely  called  additional  protection  to 
agriculture,  it  appears  highly  necessary,  that  the  effects  of  raising 
the  price  of  the  necessfiries  of  life,  by  artificial  means,  should  be 
more  generally  understood  than  they  appear  to  be  at  present.^ 

Though  sorry  that  the  task  has  not  fallen  into  abler  hands 
than  mine,  yet  I  should  feel  it  a  gross  dereliction  of  the  duty 
which  I  owe  to  my  country,  if  I  did  not  endeavour  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  public  to  a  system,  which,  so  long  as  it  is  persisted 
in,  can  produce  nothing  but  distress  and  misety  to  the  great  body 
of  the  nation^  and  wnich  must^  eventually,  prove  ruinous,  even 
to  that  class,  whose  ffsoseiit*i«teiaMt  it  appears  to  promote. 

*,'  i;j'i(>'>  «-»    -;fi    ,?,-     p    i.'i/  in(  '      »' 
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During  the  continuance  of  the  late  war,  while  other  orders  of 
the  community  were  burdened  with  taxes,  the  pressure  of  which 
many  classes  of  society  had  no  means  of  alleviating,  the  landhol- 
der, by  his  increased  rents,  not  only  parried  off  the  taxes,  but  even 
enjoyed  a  larger  revenue  ;  while  most  other  classes  of  the  com- 
munity were  depressed,  the  land-proprietor  rose  j  his  capital  was 
improved,  and  his  revenue  increased."  ' 

But  though  the  landholder  did  receive  more  benefit  than  any 
other  class  of  society,  yet  the  great  bulk  of  the  nation  was  not  in- 
jured. At  that  time  we  were  completely  masters  of  the  sea,  and 
many  countries  were  obliged  to  give  us  our  own  prices  for  our 
manufactures,  because  they  could  obtain  similar  articles  through 
no  other  channel.  As  the  same  cause  which  prevented  the  impor- 
tation of  raw  produce,  enabled  the  manufacturer  to  obtain  mo- 
nopoly prices  for  his  commodities,  he  had  no  right  to  complain  of 
having  to  pay  a  monopoly  price  for  the  produce  of  the  farmer. 
When  peace  was  made  corn  could  be  imported,  and  it  was  soon 
found,  that  with  the  doubled  and  tripled  rents  which  our  farmers  had 
to  pay,  they  could  not  compete  with  the  foreign  agriculturist.  Laws 
were  passed  in  consequence,  which  raised  the  price  at  which  wheat 
could  be  imported,  from  63s.  to  80s.  per  quarter,  and  that  of  other 
grain  in  a  similar  proportion ;  and  duties  were  imposed  on  the  im- 
portation of  butter,  cheese,  seeds^  and  almost  every  other  conmdoditj 
that  came  into  competition  with  our  own  produce. 

During  the  war,  as  we  have  before  observed,  people  engaged  m 

I  Dr.  Crombie's  Letter  on  the  Agricultural  Intere&t,  p.  68. 
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trade  and  manufactures  could  obtain  monopoly  prices ;  but  on  its 
concIoHon,  the  markets,  which  they  had  before  exclusively  pos-^ 
aened,  became  open  to  the  commerce  of  other  nations  ;  and  as  our 
manufacturers  could  no  longer  obtain  monopoly  prices,  they  were 
not  able  to  pay  them.  The  bad  harvest  of  1816,  however,  which 
w^s  general  through  the  greatest  part  of  Europe,  caused  agricul- 
tural produce  to  be  high,  and  consequently  the  new  laws  have  not 
yet  produced  their  full  effect ;  but  if  com  on  the  Continent,  be- 
come as  low  as  it  was  previous  to  that  time,  and  these  laws  ih(mU 
operate  to  keep  it  in  ibis  country,  at  the  price  under  which  it  can- 
not be  imported,  our  manufactures  must  be  ruined.  Tet  the  agri- 
cultural part  of  the  community  are  not  satisfied,  but  have  again 
CMue  forward  to  demand  what  they  call  additional  protection,  but 
which,  if  obtained,  may  with  more  propriety  be  called  the  means 
of  reducing  to  poverty,  miseiT,  and  famine,  not  otrly  a  great  pro- 
portion of  theother  classes  of  the  community,  but  the  larger  part 
of  their  own.  The  prayer  of  their  petition  to  the  legislature,  for 
new  laws,  on  that  subject  is  so  extravagant,  that  it  is  not  likely  it . 
will  meet  with  the  general  support,  even  of  farmers  i  but  as  it 
shows  the  sentiments  of  a  considerable  body  of  them,  it  may  not 
be  improper  to  .give  the  heads  of  it  here. 

It  sets  out  %y  ^taxing, — *'  That  the  soil  of  the  United  Kingdom 
is  competent  j^nd  fully  adequate  to.  the  support  of  its  populationt 
even  if  it  were  tnuch  more  numerous  than  it  is,  with  all  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  Soil'of  theUnited  Kingdom  ;"  it  then  enumerates 
the  various  kinds  of  grain,  and  includes  wool,  flai,  hemp,  tallow, 
hides,  seeds,  buiter,  cheese,  poultry,  vegetables  of  all  kinds,  and  ap- 
ples and  pears.  It  fu,  thcr  states,  -  "  That  as  the  soil  of  the  United 
Kingd'^m,  ami  it;;  productions,  .ire  the  prime  source  of  national 
indusfrj'  and  revenue,  if  is  impolitic  to  admit  any  of  the  above  ar- 
ticles 10  be  imported  duty  free,  uii|il  the  cultivation  of  our  own 
soil  shall  have  extended  itself  tn  it$  utmost  limits,  inasmuch  as 
such  importation  disables  the  occupiers  of  land  from  paying  their 
rents,  tithes,  and  taxes.'' 

Though  it  seems  highly  improb.^ble  that  parliament  will  legislate 
upon  such  erroiicuus  views  ,is  are  presented  in  this  petition,  yet 
there  can  be  little  doubt  bur  attempts  to  obtain  such  laws  will  be 
repeated.  For  it' is  pretty  evident,  that  no  law,  except  it  went 
conipleteiy  to  exclude  tlie  importution  of  all  foreign  agricultural 
proihice,  could  cause  ptrmanent  high  prices  here.  The  higher 
the  importation  price  is  fixed,  the  greater  is  the  temptation  to- 
import  foreign  produce  when  the  ports  are  open;  and  if  after 
great  importations  ha^e  t'akeii  place,  two  or  three  abundant  har- 
vest^ diould'  succeed,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  cohse- 
quence  would  be.Terjr  low  pric««   .For,  M  by  greattimportations. 
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fcflowfd  by  ^od  crop*  at  home,  the  surkets  sfaoald  beoosid 
overstOck^di  thej  could  not  be  reUered  by  exportadoo,  until  the 
pfke  of  corn  became  lowef  here  than  on  the  Continent;  Sappora^ 
ibat  from  the  ei&ct  of  restrictions  on  its  impohacion,  tlie  pticse  of 
wheat  in  this  country  shotiid  be  r^sed  to  SOs.  per  quarter,  and  as 
the  average  price,  in  the  other  parts  of  Euxopie,  is  not  more  tiiaa 
406.  per  quatter,  it  is  evidept,  that  we  could  export  no  part  of  out 
surplus  stock  until  the  price  was  reduced  to  less  than  40a.  bene. 
The  nearer  our  own  produce  is  raised  to  our  conauraptioa, 
the  more  frequently  this  state  of  diings  will  occur.  It  cannot  1^ 
necessary  to  point  out  the  evils  that  would  result  to  farmers^  whoae 
itnts  were  fixed  under  the  idea  that  wheat  would  seU  for  S0& 
when  they  could  only  obtain  40s.  per  quarter  $  and  on  the  poor 
laborer  Che  eflFects  would  be  equally  disastrous.  Under  diese 
impressions,  I  will  cursorily  examine  uie  arguments  generally  need 
in  favor  of  restrictions  on  importation,  and  their  effects  on  agri* 
€ttit^re,  and  on  commerce  and  manufactures* 

The  principal  reason  that  is  given,  whydiete  should  be  restric- 
ticms  on  t}ie  importation  of  agriculture^  produce  is,  that  the  taxes 
in  this  country  press  with  so  great  a  weight  on  the  farmer,  thsit  he 
cannot  afford  to  sell  his  produce  at  the  price  at  iit^ich  it  is  odd  in 
countries  where  the  taxation  is  not  so  heavy.  If  the  pressure  of 
luxation  upon  agriculture  was  greater  than  upon  the  other  classes 
of  the  cpmmufuty,  it  ought  to  be  equalled ;  but  so  far  from  that 
being  the  case,  almo^it  every  tsix  which  pressed  upon  the  landed 
interest  has  been  repealed^  while  the  other  classes,  particularly  die 
manufacturers  and  traders,  have  had  little  or  no  relief.  The  ma- 
:liufacturer  is  placed  in  a  worse  situation  than  the  agriculturist ; 
for,  as  the  operation  of  taxes  is  either  to  raise  the  price  of  labor, 
or  to  increase  the  poor-rates,  and  as  his  commodities  contain  more 
labor  than  those  of  the  farmer,  taxation  is  more  injurious  to  him, 
and  yet  he  must  sell  his  articles  for  a  lower  price  than  is  obtained 
by  ^e  foreign  manufacturer.  But  corn  and  other  agricultural 
produce  must  necessarily  sell,  in  the  importit^  country,  at  so 
much  higher  |»ices  than  it  does  in  the  exporting  countries,  as  will 
Aot  only  pay  the  freight,  insurance,  and  all  other  expenses,  hut  a 
pcofit  to  the  importer.  And  this  not  only  applies  to  die  quantity 
actually  imported,  but  the  home  agriculturist  gains  that  additioi|al 
l^ce  on  the  whole  of  his  produce.  Mr.  Colquhoun  calculates,  that 
when  wheat  sells  for  70s.  per  quarter,  the  annual  value  of  the  agri- 
cultural produce  of  this  country  is  216  millions  sterling.  As  this 
cafettlarion  is  probably  too  high,  let  us  suppose,  that  with  wheat  at 
dOs.  per  quarter  the  annual  value  is  only  200  miUions,  wUch  w31 
not  be  above  die  truth.  Takmg  Dr.  A.  Smith's  position,  that  die 
price  4af  com  governs  that  of  sdi  other  agfjiciiltttfal  produce,  £or 
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ptiMtld^  {Mi  I  ffii  mt  amife  ihiit  atiy  obj«ctk>n  bar,  or  osf»  be 
rtiade  to  it,)  4tid  the  ej^peiM^  01Y  the  importaticm  of  wheat,  incln* 
ikfg  die  waste  and  dam^^g^,  and  th«  profits  of  the  importer,  at  lOt* 
pifir  quarter,  It  ghres  ti>  the  landed  interest  of  this  country  no  less 
AKi  ^S  mSlions  sterling  annually,  \c4iich  will  not  only  pay  the 
|fl901^»rates  but  a  great  puf t  of  the  raices  which  fall  upon  the  land.) 
Bllt  ftot  content  with  tki»  advantage,  which  places  the  landholdevft 
in  a  better  situation  than  any  other  class  of  the  community,  they 
bat ^'  ^ready  obtained  a  kw,  which  increases  the  taxation  on  the 
otS^  classes  tct  an  immense  extent.  The  airerage  price  of  tbc^ 
JHFe^ent  kinds  of  graini  freiii  Jaiitary  5di,  17^^,  to  January  5<ik>. 
\79S^  #a3  zs  follows  :* 

Wheat,  per  quarter      ..•*•.-.....  ^*..  ^5s.  9rf. 

Batky......     Dd. ««»«  25     O 

Rye     *^-.*.     Do.. - SO     1| 

P«We  and  Beam  Do*^ ..•..*.  81      1 

0*ts Do.*. 17   10 

Now,  if  the  present  cot n  law  enables  the  agricQlturist  to  obtain 
WAf  70s.  per  quarter  fof  his  Wheaft,  and  a  proportional  price  for  die 
bther  kinds  of  grain,  the  whole  agricultural  produce  of  this  couiki 
fry  \trill  sell  for  more  than  it  did  then,  by  60  millions  sterling  per 
ammm,  whilst  ihe  price  of  almost  eyery  other  article  is  lower  thaa 
it  t(ru$  at  that  time. 

ti  we  compare  the  situatioi^  of  the  landholder  of  this,  with  dtot 
of  any  other  country  in  feurope,  the  difference  in  his  favor  will 
be  found  still  greater.  .  The  average  price  of  wheat  on  the  Cott* 
thient  does  not  exceed  405»  per  quarter,  and  if  it  sold  for  the  soune 
{trice  in  this  country,  the  annual  value  of  our  agricultural  produce 
W6uld  be  only  100  millions  sterling.  But  at  80s.  per  quarter,  its 
talue  is  at  least  200  millions,  at  70$.  175  millions,  and  at  60$^ 
150  millions.  So  that  with  wheat  at  60s.  per  quarter,  di<e 
landholders  would  sell  their  produce  for  more,  by  50  millions 
Sterling,  than  it  would  produce  at  the  continental  price,-— a  sum  ex- 
ceeding the  revenue  derived  from  the  whole  ^f  the  taxes.  Con* 
Sequently,  so  far  from  having  any  taxes  to  pay,  at  the  present  price 
of  agricultural  produce,  the  landowner  has  contri^ved  to  saddle  the 
other  parts  of  the  community,  not  only  with  those  which  he  ought 
to  pay,  but  with  a  still  larger  additional  tax,  which  goes  into  his 
pockets,  and  not  to  the  state. 

The  intention  of  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  any  article^ 
must  be  to  raise  its  price ;  yet  the  friends  to  those  on  agricultural 

'  Rees's  Cyclopedia :  Art.  Corn. 
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prbdace  have  contended  tliat,  though  thdir  immediate  effect  would 
be  to  augment  its  pricei  yet  their  ultimate  tendency  would  be,  by 
increasing  the  siipplyi  to  produce  cheapness.  But  as  they  allow^ 
at  the  same  time,  that  an  increased  supply  could  only  be  obtained 
by  tl^e  cultivation  of  inferior  soils,  it  is  impossible  that  restrictions 
could  have  that  effect.  Let  us,  therefore,  examine  what  will  be 
the  consequence  of  endeavouring  to  support  our  population  on  the 
produce  of  our  own  soil. 

In  a  country  possessing  plenty  of  fertile  land,  which  any  person 
may  appropriate  to  his  own  use,  for  nothing,  or  a  very  trifling  con- 
sideration, as  is  the  case  in  the  newly-setded  parts  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  no  person  will  pay  a  rent  merely  for  the  use  of 
the  soil.  But  in  that  country,  as  the  popiilation  becomes  greater, 
the  most  fertile  and  best  situated  lands  will  be  appropriated,  and  as 
the  demand  for  agricultural  produce  will  continue  to  increase,  it 
will  in  time  bear  such  a  price  as  to  render  the  cultivation  of  second 
rate,  and  worse  situated  soils,  profitable.  Now,  if  the  most  fertile 
land,  which,  for  the  sake  of  distinction  we  will  call  No.  1,  will 
produce  100  quarters  of  wheat,  while  the  same  labor  and  capital, 
employed  on  the  second  rate  land,  will  only  produce  90  quarters, 
it  must  be  equal,  in  point  of  profit,  to  a  farmer,  whether  he  cul* 
tivates  what  we  will  call  No.  2,  without  paying  a  rent,  or  gives 
10  quarters  of  wheat  for  the  use  of  No.  1.  As  the  demand  for 
agricultural  produce,  in  an  improving  country,  is  progressive,  land, 
of  a  third  rate  quality,  in  time  will  also  pay  for  culrivation. 
When  that  takes  place,  if  the  same  labor  and  capital  which  will 
produce  100  quarters  of  wheat  on  No.  1,  and  90  quarters  on  No. 
2,  will  only  produce  80  quarters  on  it,  which  we  will  caU  No.  S, 
then  No.  2  will  also  bear  a  rent  of  10  quarters,  while  that  on  No. 
I  will  be  augmented  to  20  quarters.  Land  of  fourth,  fifth,  sixth, 
and  seventh  rate  quality,  may  be  successively  taken  into  cultiva^ 
tion,  but  it  will  operate  in  the  same  manner  j  so  that,  with  every 
inferior  quality  of  land  taken  into  cultivation,  the  farmer  will  have 
a  less  share  of  the  produce,  and  the  landlord  a  greater. 

Those  farmers  who  have  leases  at  the  time  when  any  of  these 
advances  fake  place,  will,  during  their  continuance,  receive  the 
benefit  of  that  advance ;  but,  on  their  termination,  the  landlord 
will  raise  his  rent,  in  the  proportion  which  produce  has  advanced.' 

If  the  high  price  of  agricultural  produce,  and  the  consequent 

< 

*  High  prices  benefit  the  clergy,  and  all  other  persons  who  are  in  the 
receipt  of  tithes,  irut  I  consider  them  as  in  part  owners  of  the  land ;  but  that 
such  a  system  as  taking  tithes  in  kind,  should  exist  in  this  or  any  other 
couiitrv^  is  astonishing.  Nothing  more  injurious  tp  agriculture  could  be 
devised. 
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l)igh  rente,  9^xe  ih^  ns^lurdi  effect  of  iocreased  ctemand^  ther  arib  a 
&ure  sign  that  .^e  riches  and  wealth  of  thii  country  in  whicn  tihey> 
take  place,  are  progressive.  But  if  they  be  the  effects  of  a  system 
of  restrictions  and  prohibitions,  they  may,  and  in  this  country  on* 
doabtedly  are,  caused  by  taking  from  the  many  to  give  to  the  few^ 
from  the  poor  to  give  to  the  rich.  For  in  any  country,  which,  like, 
England,  does  not  grow  corn  enough  for  its  own  support,  by  very: 
high  protecting  duties,  or  the  absolute  prohibition  of  its  importv*- 
tion,  the  necessaries  of  life  might  be  60  advanced  in  price  as  to  re» 
duce  one-half  or  thre^e-fourths  of  the  population,  to  absolute  watit^ 
and  greatly  impoverish  the  remaining  part,  who  had  not  the  good 
fortune  to  be  owners  of  the  soiL  Though,  in  this  case,  rents 
would  be  greatly  advanced,  yet  the  nation' would  not  be  any  richer ; 
for  it  would  be  doing  to  a  greater  extent,  what  the  restrictions  we: 
already  have  are  partially  effecting ;  that  is,  giving  to  the  landlord, 
in  the  shape  of  rent,  what  ought  to  have  been  the  wages  of  laboi^^' 
and  the  profits  of  iBtock, 

It  appears  then,  that  the  price  of  agricultural  produce  is  governed^ 
in- all  countries,  by  the  expense  required  to  raise  it  of\  the  worst>: 
soils  that,  are  cultivated ;  because,  if  the  produce  of  that  quality  of 
land  did  not  sell  for  a  price  which  would  pay  the  usual  expenisei 
apd  profits  of  farming,  they  would  not  be  kept  in  cultivation.  In 
England,  strictly  speaking,  we  have  little  or  no  land  that  does.  not. 
pay  rent ;  for, .  from  the  remains  of  the  feudal  system,  all  wastes^ 
belong  to  the  lords  of  manors,  and  those  who  already  possess  the 
adjoining  lands.  But  it  is  still  true,  that  the  price  bf  produce  is 
governed  by  the  expense  required  to  raise  it,  on  the  worst  s^H 
cultivated,  with  the  addition  <rf  a  rent.  For  as  proprietors  of  waste 
lands  are  seldom  farmers^  they  can  receive  no  benefit  from  thelt 
cultivation,  utitil  the  price  of  produce  becomes  so  high,  as  to  pay 
not  only  the  usual  profit  of  farming,  but  a  rent  also. 

As,  with  every  step  taken  in  the  cultivation  bf  inferior  soils,  the 
refit  paid  to  the  landlords  increases,  the  situation  of  the  other 
classes  of  the  fconiraunity  becomes  worse  5  for  it  operates  with 
respect  to  them,  as  if  the  whole  land  in  the  country  deteriorated, 
and  became  as  barren  as  the  worst  soil  that  is  cultivated.' 
*  ■ 

'  **  Taxes  \ipon  the  necessaries  of  life  have  nearly  the  same  effect  upon  the 
circumstances  of  the  people  as  a  poor  soil  and  a  had  climate.  Provisions  are 
thereby  rendered  dearer,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  it  required  extraordinary 
labor  and  expense  to  raise  ihem." — "Such  taxes,  wlieo  they  have  grown 
up  to  a  certain  height,  are  a  eurse  equal  to  the  barrenness  of  the  earth  and 
the  inclemency  ot  the  heavens.*' — Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  Book  Iv. 
chap.  S. 

Now,  laws  that,  by  raising  the  price  of  corn,  cause  inferior  soiJs  to  be 
cultivated,  operate,  to  ail  intents  and  purposes,  as  taxes  on  the  necessaries  of 
life,  which  they  raise  nearly  or  quile  SO  per  cent,  in  this  country.  When  they 

VOL.  XVII.  Pam.  NO.  XXXIV.        2  G 
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.  Under  tl^^  j^jrjjjim^fanw^ 

tlie  >p%d  iijit^^t  Bhom  o^ ,  s^^ofi^  ^ ^T  rWWi^^Pn**  or  any  ff^fi^ 
surjfp.  tjf at  ;^re  calculated  tq  r^}?ie ,  ^e  j^ce  qi^  |%\f  produce,  .4*.k 
mQStriec\ifAXy  f),er^e{iui  t\^m~;,  bu^'  Uri^iPP.Vff^&Jiti^iaip^PWpt  for  tfe^ 

•«.*5r.^cUx,;«nr  /A^  rnu,^  n^f  Utah, ^fuff,  qT^^Jn^t^  ^^^^W^l    ;JKbW 

in^rmust  jf^^^       profib^,  ^4  ,tip,  the  ^\VfffftBigthWm^h^¥(^ 
caif  jn  fixe  Iprnite^  ?>tates,  of ,  A W^ca,  ;;»t  pref^nj,^^ ,  ft^jt*^^  .sffl  ^|e& 
alreaay  seen^  when  land  of  a  second  rate  quality  is  taken  into  ^2)^- 
Ux^io^the  ^fariu^er,  yJiQ,  cu^tiya^s,  -^^ij^t  q?  f^^^f  J*re»,^to 
pay^^P|irt  of  the  produce  ^oi;  it  to  anwheap,,  i%,tfeg,|^pg„flf  .^ffit^ 
^ridjafeo  gn>ecoqd  rate,  when  tliat  of  a  s4ll,iaf^jiyc}r.qtW^ty  k^^wi 
into  cuj^iyaiiion.   .  It  is  ooyiouSj  that,  wh^  nQ./i^|U.ispt^d,^i:,  the< 
l^e^  la^d*  tjbe  whole  produce  is  divided  be;weei^,t]^,^ffn^f^  slv^  Jus 
laborers  j  but  wKen  a  rent  is  paid,  they  only  receive  a  part,  fij;i4  at 
every,  gradation,  ^  cultivs^tM^g  i^f^rior  $.Qila,^th€;|r'S^r^7£70|fmlefts. 
As  the  laborers,  in  agriciuture  have  not,  for  a  long  time  bs^ick,*  jhgad 
greater  wages  than  were  absolutely  nec^s^]:y  ;^o  ^^p9|y^Jth^9|^¥^ith 
th^  necessaries  of  life^  they  mu^t  still  contlW^^^  r^cejv^  f^wrly 
their  foroier  shared  either  it^  th^  fo^m  of  ^agf;$,.9ri  parpcbia),  rd^f, 
however  barren  the, soils  cultiv^fed.v : cpn^^q^99t1y,.  th^ iarq^i^s 
prQjGc|s    will  be  jredu.cod,     B^l;, . tbp  cujti V^iP^Pl .  qf ,  •  in£|^ri9r ,  js^ils 
lowers  the  profits  pf  farming  upon  anoth^,  RT^ WPb'  >        t';  rn ■  )r: . 
In  all  countr^es^  thejre  is  ^gen^ral  rate  ofipfo^a^qf  Mo<;k>^^q4i^  it 
ahould  b^  higher  it^  one  ocjiiupation  than  in  aqp^f ^,  cvtfixil  ^U  be 
withdpwn  from  that  employn^ent  whereprofits a^^  lo^,^  and  em- 
ployed  in  that  in  which  ^ey  are  .highen^  ^y^hcR^^f^.^Bi^^toyfjeat 
of  the  effect;  |Of  the  high,  price  ojj  ^gricultu^^l^jMrq^fflSe  9^459^5^14^ 
and  manufactures,  we^jiall  jfiund  th3^  i^J>f^tzte^lf^x^^qf  rl^pij^^^ 
the  lowest  possiWe  rate  at  |whjcl^  peopk  ^^JljCoi^iflBeflffblRBB^T 
their  capital  in  trade,,    And  thouglv  I  dp  i;v9t.tniQt.pip^i,^Jftjr, 
Ricardo,  that  capital  removes  immediately    from  agriculture ,  to 
trade,   or  from  trade  tpagricidwe,  or,  evepJrofR^^  PW^^ 
another,   yet  there  }s .  no  douh^  bu^  a  if^F  MV  tJ^^  i^HJ!^i<f» 
their  profits.     For    if    the    farmer  himself  should  .npt  b|».  ^Kb- 
posed    to  turn  merchant  or   manufacturer,   or   the   tradesaian 
to  become  a  farmer^  ve^  if  the  profits,  in  ,Qne ,  of  the^?  ^W* 
padons  were  greater  ,t|i^n  in,  the  other,  it  is.n^st  prob^l)!^  i)^t 
both  would  bring  ;up /the}r^on§  jto  the  more  .pjpfitable  empik^ 

have  mside  the  soil  as  barren^  to  tne  great,  m^s  of  the  pp^pulatipn,  whether. 
enp:aged  ifi^**y[rlttiltirt-e'6f  manafactuics,  as  rtie  worst  land  cultivated,  the 
addition  of  thtf  tdJlMtA^the  jftate  remlers  it 'nekrly  as  barreiiifts  the  deserts  of 
Arabia ;  and  the  increase  of  pauperism,  misery,  and  crime,  is  the  natural 
consequence.  .     /      ; 
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mMv'ui^^u*)  -^%H:t^^'i3ie' e6tri{)^titian  in  the  one  and 
ilBriniBhmg  it  4fi  tfte-fefltfr;  nAiyWsm'^e^at;  fel- tlie  proEts  of 
finbing.'RS  wellss  6f  t^e,  itperid'on'compdtiticin  ('for  if  there  ' 
rtt  more  farm*  to  l«f  than  there  af^  pedpie  disposed  'to  take  thens, 
tte'^roSts  offatrnklg  '»WlWhi^h';''ljut'if  the  numtJer  of  people 
#lfttWig  frffrtB'lte  -gfe^fW  than  tiie  riunitfer'  of  fatnis  "t61)e  jeiiltdi 
the'p5fofit«  cflitiniri^  wH!  be  io*.  So  thit  if 'prodiice  sell  for  a 
ioA-pAeu,  dwteM  wittWhAgh'al^,  and  the  farmer  will  tjtj^  ire- 
crttt  Bife  gett^ii  ratfefrf  pioit  iirWcfi  is  obtairfed  in  oifierSccupa- 
dotA.  ■■'^■'  ■■'■■■■■■■  ■"■■■-  ■  ■  1  ■■■  ■'-."■'>■  ■■  '  : 
Before  *i  jfrotftd  to  CKamifie  iiito  the  eifect  wliich  i'eirt'ictions 
on-die  itnportstidn'of  a^cultural  produce,  br  raising  its  pnce, 
faaV^  upon-  the  'sihiittkm  of  the  laborer,  It  is  nqc^ssary  fa  explain 
the  difference  between  the  natutal  and  market  frice'  of  lal^'ot,  as 
itiltif  tbe'iitmoit  importance  to  the  clear  understanding  of  this 
infarct.'  :■-  -  ■        ■'.■"■  '  ■  ■ 

' "  The  nSttCird  price  of  labor  is  that  price  which  is  necessary  to 
en8ble"iabbfe^,  one  with  mother,  tbsulisist,  and  to  perpetgate 
thHtra'ce,'  withirat  either  increase  or  dftninutiiin.'"  ' 

'"Wiou'gh  the  wagtt'^df  labor  irt;  paid  iii  money,'  ye't  the  natural 
priCf 'dtoe^^At  depend;  upon  the 'quantity  of  mo nej  which  the 
laboi*#  teeetvoif,'  btttWbBh'  th*  quantity  Of  corn,  ami  otlier  neces- 
saries, whith-thaf  iflc^'wHl  purchase,  arid  which  habit  and  the 
custom  of  the  couiMJH'hive  rendered  necessary  to  his  support.  The 
iiatihSTpriW' of  ^bw^Wl  therefore  rise,  with  every  rise  in  tlie 
prScti'W fdiWi^nrf'iWtCT  nedessaries,  and  fall'with  their  fall. 

Thij"Aia(lrt  pftce'ftrfebor,  'on  tlie'coiilrary,  depends  upon  the 
8ii^^fiafS''a/eiTfinfP/i^e  that  of  e+er/  other  article.  If  there  are 
nrt**q8B6t^'^tftiitt"a^e'iS-tmplpymentfor,  kbor  will  be  che^p, 
eT6A'Wh**ith*!'MtiAiFilrii:f«'^of  iris' high.'  On  the  contrary,  when 
the'dtSria'nd  fbr'li^bbr'if  erieat#i"tbah  %e'  supply  of  laborers,  the 
mxAet!^piltce^dP'\ah6i  Will  be  high,  though  the  natural  price  be 
tow.'''"'^"'  '■:'■  *'■    ''       ' 

'A^'fiie  tiRtaM  'knd  market  {nice  of  labor  depend  upon  totally 
^^itMt'  caus^,  it  does  iiot  follow  that  what  raises  the  natural,  will 
raUethe  n^arketpiritfealso.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  advance  of 
the  iiattlrai  price  of  labor  is  caused  by  artificial  means,  I  believe  it 
■ttriifWrnly  tends  to  diminish,  and  not  to  increase  the  market  price. 
Tfairt  suwfe  the  effect  on  manufactures,  there  can  be, no  doubt, 
and  there  is  ^rery  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  the  same  in  agricul- 
ture. For,  if  the  laborer  still  receivsd  the  same  share  of  the  pro- 
ducei  and  the  landlord  a  greater,  there  would  be  nothing  left  for 
the   farmer.    The  high  price  of  labor  will  therefore  cause  the 

^  fiicardo  on  FulilicAl  Economy,  &c.  p.  90. 
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jhitmer  to  ctfltifate  his  land  witk  ^8  few  men  itt  possftley-  and  to 
substitute  the  labor  of  hones  and  madikieiy  »*  their  pfane. 
This  would  throw  many  hborers  out  of  employment,  and  oaoae 
such  a  competition  amongst  them,  as  would  neduce  the  market 
price  of  labor  to  what  St  w«s  before  the  natural  price  was  misedj'^ 
or  perhaps  (still  lower.  On  examhiaticm^  we  shall-  find  that  this  lias 
been  tlbe  precise  efFect.       -■    ■  -n.  -      ...,•.• 

Agricultural  produce, 'ftnr  the  lalt  twenty«fiTe  yearB^.haa  boine 
a  ipuch  higher  price  thaii  at  ^ny  former  period)  and.Bmall  farmsi 
which  require  more  hands,  in  proportion  to  their  produce,  Jiave 
almost  disappeared:  To  throw  two,(>fhree^  xsrimm  facms  intoone, 
dind,  by  this  nfiean^s,  to  raise  tiie'  gt^atesc  possible  quantity  of  pxo^ 
ducf ,  with  the  fewest  hands,  has  beeome  a  register  ^system.  The 
partial  encouragement  given  to  the  employment  of  -fabor.  in  cul- 
tivating inferior  soils,  I^s  been  by  no  means  suffideatto!. counter- 
balancji  this  effect,  and,  In  consequence,  the  wages  of  the. laborer 
hiaye  become  totally  inadequate  to  the  supply  of  himself  and  fami- 
ly with  the  necessaries  of  life. 

Writers  on  political  economy  tell  us,  that  if  the  .natural  price 
of  labor  is  higher  than  the  market  price,  the  laborers  will  dunin- 
ish  90  rapidly,  as,  in  a  short  time,  to  make  the  supply  of  them 
only  equal  to  the  demand  for  their  labor,  and  thus,  equalise  the 
natural  and  market  price.  But  this  does  not  apply,  to  a  country 
^here  there  are  poor  laws  similar  to  ours  c  and  £ven  where  there 
•r^  none,  it  kbtily  the  ultimate,  andlkot<the  immediate  .effect^  lor 
the  poor  will  undergo  -great  privations  and  su&fings  Irithaut  their 
riumber  being  sensibly  diminished.  •    * 

From  a  staten^ent  given  by  Mr.  Bwrton^iit  afipears,  tint  the  na- 
tural price  of  labor/  itl  agrieul tore, 'has  hesftiticreasing  ia  so  mudi 
greater  a  ratio  ihdn  ttxe  market'  price,  ever  since  the  year  174^8 — 
that  a  week's  wages,  which  Would,' from  that  ryeartD4752^l;pur- 
cilase  102  pinrs'of  wlifeUt,  would,  ^om  1800 1 to ; 1 8QB^  purchase 
only  60  pints,  though  the  money  wages,  in  that  interval,  had  in- 
creased from  Sd.  to  lis.  p^r  week.^  As  every  peiamtin  Eng^d 
has  a  lejgal  right  to  stipport^  tbe  d'tff^ventt  between  jheaatuvat  aad 
rnarket  price  of  lalrOr,  has  been  thade  up  in  thefiocm  of  paixchial 
relief.  ... 

As,  with  every  advance  in  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  I]fe» 
'the  poor-rates  have  become  greater,  the  agriculturist  now  contends 
that  1the  support  of  the  poor  is  become  so  heavy,  it  is  necesiary 
that  the  price  of  his  produce  should  be  aiq^inented, .  to  enable  him 
to  support  that  burden.  So  that,  accoi;ding  to  this  arguntent^  we 
dre  to  increase  ifhe  cause  in  o«der<to-alleyiate*die  effect. 

'  Barton  on  the  Condition  of  the  Laboring  Classes,  p.  36. 
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oirffteri,  taitiTOigik  bitt^iiy  s^nsjt.  tirade  .^nd:  niandfactutejSy.as^  if 
liMy  wove  tfae^causeiixf  tWe  bteiiig  6o  many  .ppor.  for  the  agricuU 
tomt  to  snppoit.  ButA^jWrUei:^\Kh(>  i^^firiji^.frienci  to  restrictionai 
hoB  faa&the  casnd^mr  to  give:  liifJm^yfmg  opii^ioxx  i^ojn  the  subject : 
<tj[itt  m^hottever^  pffonoMf^  thgt  the  ,<?3|e  is  A^jially  stated  much 
too  strongly  agunst  manufactures^  as  if  the  Jande4  propri^t^r  air 
ifniys  tvfibia^^JthfitiAitifadw^tiQQ*.  J[f,  thU.be  $0|  whence  cpmef 
ther' tinpEindiyea  me:m  thei¥.a)ii«.  of  lai^d  luLancgshi^^  and  the 
W<t8t  Riding  o£  Totkshure  ? .  Wheoce  die  numerous  purchaserfi  who 
bsvtti^ecome'&QdhdhdcrSite^'ULe.  aiP^utlt  a£30jQO^  in  Lanpashlrei 
and  half  asiOi^nf  ^  ^^  W«dl  Ridings  im4  y^hoj^tak^n  in  !;he  aggce«- 
gttte,  pBythe  ksger  portion  of  !t]ife,jpoor*{4tea  nec^s^y  to  dieir  tie* 
^ecUTedistariGtB/''  -  . 

To  the  juatnesssDf  l&eae  xemarkfty  as.far  as  they  go,  no  objection 
can  be  made  by  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  facts. 
•  ^Thoughiit  is  a.lamenijalile  thing»  and  what.mudt  be  the  source 
fitgteal  evii  to  this  country »  yet  it  is.  a  fact,  that  a  very  considers^ 
bfar  pbit  of  ,th6ipdp«lation!ia  reduced  to  a  state  €f  pauperism.  The 
G&uie  of 'tbis  extc^mfiipov^ty  in  the  lover  classes  is,  tha$  they 
hare  not  only  to  pay  a  very  considerable  portiou  of  the  taxes,  im- 
pofted*  uponiManjE  articles  of  iiHliispenaable.aecessity  to  them,  but, 
in«he  advanced)  price  of  agrict&lt^iral  pi:oduce,.  occasioned  by  te*- 
^Hctionff'on^its'^iapcrittCkin^  t^ey  aboj  pay  .the  tajces  which  ougl)^ 
4R9i&U  upob^elaoid  owneri;^and  avenjr  heavy  additional  tax,  which 
i»y  and  n«t the  states  jrecetyea.^.  .The  other  pans  of  the  communir 
ty^ax^.^  not  so  '  modi  affected  by  the.  high  price  ,of  pxioduc^i.  for  it 
Mai«  a'tess^^pvprntion  to  their  other  /ejtpenses ;  and,  %s  \t-  rather 
4«(hd8'  to  ^itmiakuthvBb to increaae  .the  4stnanjd.  for  labor,  they  ar^ 
c«uiUed  tO'doow  »part:of  thdir  sh^re.of  that.additionajl  tax  on  the 
•poc|r  :labo«er..  For  he  hasno  otheh  resource,  but  either  t<^  wofk 
pi*  starve,'' and  mubt  aubmii^  tift:8Stdi  a  reduction  m  the  price  of  bis 
ilaborasins  superiora  tjdnk- proper^  Under  these;  circumafti^iK;eA» 
to-aboUsh^tUs  pooro-lavtsy.dr  tiveiii  to  tn»ke  ^luy  attSifalioo  in  th^io, 
•which  ^r(mktdimi«sk^«r..p<MRf9Gof  aUeYiatingtbe  distress  of  tjhe 
labormg  ckmes^'wrould  be  |a  consign  these  classes  to  4esti?uctiod ; 
for  what  ibey  receive  in  th^  shape,  of  parochial:  relief  is  o^ly  i^hMt 
in  justice,  should  be  paid  to  them  in  the  form.of  U^ag^ 

I  grant,  that  it  is  the  most  pernicious  manner  in  which  wages 
can  be  paid  \  for  as  the  laborer  can  no  longer  procure  bread  for 
kiDi^tf  and  family^  h^  is  forced  to  have  recourse  to  the  parish  ;  and 
with  his  independence,  loses  every  stimulus  to  exertion,  and  be- 


«.  w- 
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COOKS  cafdeMi  niinghte/'  »eii  improvMcDt}  mfacfti  ife:iuU»llie 
Ticcst  of  the  ah^Pe  to  the^  lioentidttuieM'of  '>lfae  ^Ireemaii.:  b  is  to 
tUssooroeiandto  fehtidistittitalconAticmTof  the  iower  dassei^  gett^ 
enUy^'odoasionedby  febs  tlatBrsl^nce  of  labor  b<»npso  afittcfagneak- 
er  than  die. market 'pricej'. that  agpestfsrtrof  tbeincveaar  of  crime 
tnayjbe "attributed ;  and* those  bflmr«olentipc«fo»^'vbo  hmis  demt* 
ed  so  mncih'time  todieainelbrBtaoiir>andivtpiisiye««Bmt  of  ftbr  saSiM* 
tkHi  of  the  oeanitial^oor,  sfaouid^be  avarev^that,  S&iniig  aadita«yfte«i 
iroontkinedyieiriine  will  bei  geneiiatnl  much;  faster  thair it  xranUe 
refcnetisd. .  >  i  Bor  J^  pCOrdially-  agree  with  Mr.  MbItHus»  ^thooicb  I 
ftbinfchia- system  caiodaled ,  tc^  psodace  tiw  exact.  cMioaryefifiot) 
that  M  the  <^ject  ofilhos^  whoi  laaihr  amish  to  beUenthe  <»inditiaa 
of  the  lower  classes  of  society,  must  oe  to  raise  the  rdativetpropaff" 
tton- between  the  price  of  labor,  aad  the  price  df  peovisions^  no  as 
to  enaUetheJaborer  to  ooitiinaada  laegeir'Share  of  liw  necessaries 
and  comforts  of  Ufek'* '  .      :..         .  i 

There  is  only  one  argument  that  I  hare  seen  advanced  m^fis*- 
vor  of  restrictions  on  the  importatioo  ofi  agrfcultural'  prodiQoe^ 
which  appears  to  me  to  have  any  weight,  and  .that  ist  rendmag 
this  country  independent  of  foreignpatioos  for  a  au^jdy  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,* 

A  state  of  things,  similar  to  the  continental  syabem  estabUdied 
by  Buonaparte,  seems  very  unlikely,  agaki.  to  :QC€ut*  And  :«rctt 
under  his  management,  when  the  wh^e  of  jEuaope  seemed  at.  ids 
command,  and  the  United  States  of  America^  as  if  acting  in  eos^ 
cert  with  him,  excluded  us  from  her  ports>  his: decreet  were. eln* 
ded  or  suspended,  and  we  received  supplies  of  ;com  ?£rom- France 
herself.  Indeed,  we  have  already  experienced  its  worsteSects, ior 
it  is  allowed  c«i  all  hands,  that  at  the  commenoemenS  o£the;iaat 
war,  we  did  not  grow  com  enoiighibr  omrown  conaumptioii^aiid 
though  we  had  to  enceninter  the  oondneatal/sjatesm,  .which  requiiw 
ed  a  greater  power  to  enforce  it  diaiL  was  ever  before  eacerdsed  by 
•one  man,  and  whidi,  it  is  probable,  no  .other  man  witt>ever  aerobe, 
yet  we  came  out  of  the  conflict  triumphant;  iSohr  fiomthe  snu- 
tual  dependence  of  onenatton  upon:  aoothec  being/ aai. evil,  at  pro- 
duces the  greatest  benefits  to  society  \  and  it  was  owilig  to  muh 
mutual  dependence  that  we  wereefloUedto  come  out  of  that  war 
with  so  much  glory. 

'  £ssay  on  PupulatioDt  VoK  III.  p.  Ml. 

*  It  is  OD  this  ground  pripeipally,  that  Ur.  Malthas  deftndt  ^  Sarflsei  ef 
restrictions;  but  even  admittmg  his  argument  to  he  true^  it  vould  foUov, 
that  all  the  taxes  ought  in  justice  to  be  paid  by  landlords*  as  tHe  other  clas- 
ses pay  more  than  their  proportion  of  them,  in  the  high  price  of  produce 
which  restrictioM  are  theeause  of,  and  wMoh Uufc  l«ttdl|<Msr  evenidally  re- 
ceives in  the  form  of  rent. 
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:-*-!  ibiiiia%  acmtomed  'to  fiad  « tnaiket  i!or  tlM^ttirplitt^  pnxhictAMit 
of -her  soil  in  dim  oduiltry^  and  to  raceiire,  in  f«tkini'for  th^m^ 
aviades  >  which  'Use  bad<  nodered:/ indi8penMbie»  though  none  of 
tben^  liters  «pro9i6ion8^':ehbse)ta4>^rrQ''sll  die  evib  wMoh  BuOni* 
fonte^  bi  the  fieiiiMde  ^<of  ha  tpoveri^cdold  inflict  upon  heti  vadier 
ttaR9«idtN»f  t&as aofliinentsUf ^pttMh.vrgneh ^wa^ h«r  need  df  that 
iaMfcoMs^y  diMtiamnr  ihstnr  bei^n^khobc  it,  'rixe  mtevcd^imo^areon^ 
«n^  4iemble  hofC^nd  ^attifomicrb  adktey ("vt^iarr  tha-erMeiadd  Itfvry 
thing  to£eaiv  amk^^licUento  4iopa>)3i|ndd8iiff«rediiharMii<8t'tQrbe 
dettro]P€d|  andithdlAcotetifTitobe->ifRa8titUj^  VkvbiYdfbyfidwii^ 
|nattf,^8he€anaeo«t  soC  thisboa^flictimrtiarioiiei  ai0dv<>i«]tufemed 
dniirOolofisal  ipowev^  Drideb^qeltaed  &Ml  jtodilttto^^anrciry  vestige  6t' 
indfpeiideflee  in^Eun^.:  :  ?.'^  vt^iv)?  "t--  -  ^r  »—>  •  '  .  .  .♦  -- 
'  Would  it^oiot^  then,  be  the  height  of  folly  to  deny  ourselYev  of 
afirateni^goedv  hi  the  anfeieipation  of  a  future,  a^rentote^^  and  an  im- 
probable evil  ?  The  more  so,  as  we  have  found  by  experience,  that 
ilvwt' are  dependent  o»oi(her  nations  for  produce,  they  are  equally 
4eptodent'on'Usfora  market.  'Let. us  also  hope,  that  this  mtituad 
dependence  of  nadoas,  professing  the  Christian  religion^  will,  in 
time^  iad^e  themi  tagcve  over  thehnideof  war,  and  that  they  will 
cease  to  destroy  each  other,  in  express  opposition  to  its  preeeptt^ 
>  Dr.  A*  SaulA,  supponng  dnit "  whatcffer  raised  tl^  natural 
{nrice  of  4aboro  would  atsor^flraiseidftein^nrlBet  «priee,  and  that ;<  the 
4iauid  fat0'^  pqofittdof  stock '/would  ^^till  benobtained,  coackidedj 
that  higirprieet^  thoiigh  diey^  okca8ionddhi^ients,tlid  notdiaai»fit 
the  landedstttDpHefeoil  V'^mrqwint  rfae-teecivedjiibhigbietits,  im  the 
onalSuid^  ne  would  ^haMC[ito  ^yiin^evhi^kpjioteTof^conmiodi* 
"OiSfcQa^^e"  otSkttii  blSasx-OfpnioibsaakBtfae^doafeqlttnt'Of  the  idea 
j«adftieh.^&e  enteitainedjirtha^dom  podse8^MT<.a  ifealtattoinsic' valuer 
mitisdfjqwiinolp'caukbhot)  be^egofaded  iby)thaMxf  anyofcher  conM- 
mo^itiy/i  Jmt/tbatii^aini^ttalityy^  hofl  everytuathet 

attidcLi  :>ibccord»{gitD^'tlBS\^faeoily,itQ»  sa]|(thattciH«iiiif  desr,')iS:equi* 
v!ale|it>hto*:>«a^fir^nSiotinimieyi  i^lchctqiq  ^ButrtfiilMilffy  really  he« 
4tameidicap^,Tis  wduld)0uJBfmgerfovilkite»d]iisntily  ofihardwan^ 
^sotfon  .goedsi  aydi^dheaiaTtoclea^c^  weU^as^on^whcdbrisi  aotthe 
4Caae«v-.  j^n-wo  <fiw  tr  hn**  i  vjs'Oo^  oi  4tA->n^d  le^jK'^i^  *rt*  -  ^j 
McdRihardo)  lMSGdearIpidiaHrn^!iha6 va  laato  inrthflrtn^tirUiptioe 
of  labor,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  pfio^ofaahe  .ardcles 
on  which  the  laborer  lives,  will  not  raise  the  price  of  commodi- 
ties in  which  the  qiiantity  of  iabor^fa  not^  itietHliMdlt^  Fo^^a^  all 
i«oimnadkiea.';w0uld -B^  re^h>&*A^^  reteti¥«>f  quantity  dfla* 

bor^ct^prodiirce'the&r,  thej?wwldbei&quaiir*affected  by  a  tiile  in 
ItS'priceji^  and^'tl^es^e  quantityJoi^each  would  scijl  exchange  for 
^e.^ipfi«q^aitt||^^f9l  wi?^«lbav^  and,  of^^jnaaeyM^^  befinri^.   3?he 
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Ta}iieo£g(dd.9)Q4:aiivc(i,  )iketh»t.of  tUothei  nMks^  df|»t*ds  on 
the  quantity  of  labor .  required  tor  raise  themfiDih  :the  mine,  ai^ 
)>riQg  them  to  markets  So  that,  if  the  mines  wece  in  this  countiyy 
ihey  woQld  be  affected  la  the  same  ratio  as  the  och^r  |nroducts  of 
labor*  Nor  is  the  argument  leas  appUcable  because  they  are  fo- 
reign productions,  for  if.  our  .goods  were  torise^  ixL  canseqo^nce  of 
th^  adyance  in  the  pripe  of  4ocB|  •  foreigners  would  buy  fewer  of 
^^em,  and  consequently  we  should  be  able  to  import  less  of  the 
procious -metals,  which  would  mse  their  vaJue,  and  reADre  the 
jequilibrium  between  thj^m  and  tfa^  other  products  o£  \Aou 

So  that  restrictions  on  the  importatian  .of  agricakmral  produce 
pnly  enhance  its  price,  because  more  labor  and  more  capital  is 
required  to  raise  it  on  inferior  soils,  so  that  its  ceal,  as  well  as  its 
market  price,  is  advanced.  '  . 

That  the  price  of  manufactured  articks  is  not  advanced,  tn  this 
(Country,  by  a  rise  in  the  price  of  agricultural  produce,  we  shall 
be  able  to  show  by  a  more  practical  deduction  than  Mr.  Ricardo's, 
although  there  does  not  appear  to.be  any -reason  to  doubt  the  truth 
of  his  theory. 

We  tnay  divide  manufactures  into  three  classes. 
.  1st.    Those  in  which  both  the  raw  matenaly  and  the  com 
toflysumed  by  the  laborer,  during  the.time  he  ia  conv'erdbg.  them 
inK>  goods,  are  the  prodiioe  of  this  country. 
'.JtAm,    Such,  in  which  the  raw  material  alone,  is  imported,  and 
the.  e^n. is  the  garowth  of  this  country^ 

Sd.  Those  articles,  where  both  the  raw  material  and  the  coiai 
4te. imported. 

When  we  export  the  first  .kind  of  manufactures,  where  both 
^.r^w  material  and  the  com  are. the  grgwth  of  this  countryt 
it  isjsimpiy  exporting  agricultural  produce  in.  another  form.  If  it 
he  woollen  goods,  for  instance,  it  iiezpoctlog^ajsmall  quantity 
of  wool,  and  a  larger  quantity  of  corn,  ih^he  form  offitoth. 
~  When  we  import  the  ra|w  material^  as  cotSo%.  and  jnanu£ao- 
twee.it  into  muslins,  or  any  other  faWicsi  hhd  expc^tdiem,  it  is 
•imply  rerejf porting,  the  cotton,  withia  biige  quantity. of  com  at^ 
tached  to  it,  which  the  laborer  had  consumed,  while  employed  im 
4hi&  different  processes  cf  iheiJnanu&dturfefc. .  •  r :  •         * 

,It  ia  obvious  thei*,  thit  .e|«pdrting..agBuCnltursi  .prqducei  ifat;  the 
form  of  manufaetutes*  mwst.  grelatly  >efwfit -agdciukliare  ;  .for>  if 
lt..werenQt  t^wced  into  -this-  pMt Ale.  foriUi)  Afe  ptoduceiitedf 
mtt^t  be  exported,  to  exchange  for^be  le#  fofc^ignr^aittclMridudL 
in  that  case  we?  should  be  able  to^pu»cbasb.  .  Jfiitltt^oiiw!  piateriad, 
4nd  the.c^rn,  or  either  of  tSiem,  is:<scdd  at  bjgh^ti  lixkes  '  in  tfasis 
than  in.  the  cow^tries  to .  whixth  ^o^jj^v^.  .exported v  '■  io.  ■  the. . js^iape 
of  manufactures,  it  is  virtually  exporting  produce  from  a  country 
where  it  is  dear,  to  countries  where  it  is  cheap. 
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K  both  the  raw  materialt  and  the  corn,  of  wbidi  maanfacUred 
articles  ave  made,  were  suffei^d  to  be  imported  duty  free,  it 
would  benefit,  and  not  injure  the  country.  For  that  part  of 
the  population  engaged  in  their  manufiaoture,  would  have 
to  pay  their  >sbare  of  the  taooes,  and  wtould  pvovide  a  market 
for  the  produce  of  the  home  agvicutturiBt,  in  the  mo»t  plentiful 
reasons,  and. at  higher  prices,  than  what  the  foreign  farmer  could 
obtain,  by  all  the  eapenset  aittesidant  on  its  importation.  Ic 
should  also  be  kept  in  mind,  that  though  we  import  a  small 
quantity  of    agricultural  produce,   yet  we    expt>rt  much   ttK>r^ 

than  any  other  country  in  the   world,   in  the  form  of    manufac- 
tures. 

It  has  been  before  observed,  that,  during  part  of  the  late  war, 
Wfe  were,  in  a  great  measure,  prevented  from  importing  raw  pro- 
duce, -artd  the  price  of  that  of  our  own  groMrth  was  consequently 
greatly  enhanced.  As  foreign  trade,  during  fnost  of  that  period, 
was  in  a  prosperous  state,  it  has  been  contended,  that  the  exporta* 
tioit  of  niafnufiictures  is  not  much  affifcted  by  the  high  price  of 
taiw  produce.  But  as  manufactures  are  nothing  more  than  agri- 
cultural produce,  in  another  form,  '  whatever  raises  the  price  of 
produce  miist  also  raise  their  natural  price.  If  their  market  price 
is  also  advanced,  it  will  diminish  the  demand  for  them;  and  if 
it  is  not  advanced,  it  must  injure  the  manufacturer.  But  there 
were  other  causes  operating  at  that  rime,  which  more  than 
couilterbalanced  that  disadvantage.  We  have  already  alluded 
to  the  principal  oncj  vi«.  by  being  masters  of  the  sea,  we  had 
the  monopoly  of  many  markets.  And  when  we  add  to  this  the 
immense  expenditure  of  Government,  for  manufactures  for  the 
army  and  navy ;  the  great  sums  expended  in  supporting  troops 
abroad,  or  paid  to  foreign  powers  in  subsidies,  the  reason  of  the 
great  derhand  for  our  mafnufactures  is  explained.  For  in  fact, 
the  money  necessary  for  the  support  of  our  troops  abroad,  and 
paid  in  subsidies,  could  only  be  exported  in  the  form  of  manufac- 
tures. 

*  ^'For'thoogh  fieitfcdr  the  nide  produte^  nor  «ven  the  coarse  manufa(S 
lure,  could,  wttb^iu t. the  greatest  tiil|}cuUy,t>uppurt  th«'  cptpence  of  a  confiv- 
derable  land  carriage,  the  refined  and  improved  manufatiture  easily  may. 
In  a  sraallbulk  it  frequently  contains  tlie  price  of  a  great  quantity  of  rude 
produce.  'A  ^ie'ce  of  fine  cloth,  for  example,  which  wfeig*hs  onfyeigfity 
poijnd^j  CoBtftul-s'  \it  k  t^  j^rii^e,  not  imly  of  eighty  pounds  weight  of  woo!, 
out  sometimes  of  several  thousand  weight  of  corn,  the  maintenance  of  the 
dilier^nt  workiog  p^opie,  afid  of  their  iminediate  employers.  The  corn 
wh.ich  coujd'vyitn  difficulty  have  been  carried  abroad  in  its  own  shape,  is 
in  thi^  ftl2ltii:^^  virtually  expdrte^  in  that  of  the  complete  mannferturc, 
and  may  easily  be  sent  to  the  remotest  corners  of  the  world.''  Wealth  of 
Nations,  book  8d;  chap.  .Sd. 
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The  exchange  ako.c was  so  favorable  tQ>  per^t^s  wanting  to 
pay  fof  goods  to  thia^  q9uatry>  that«i  in  Spain^  Portugid,  a»d  SicUyt 
they  could  frequently  purchase  for  100/.  a  bill  upon  London*  for 
ISO/,  or  140/.;  and'wl»tGh»^l^'a,  c^rtaiaextAnti  was  the  case  in 
other  parts  of  £iijK)pe,.^fidrfQR^4u^9Hly  l^di^^  the  price  of  out 
mafiufacturestQ  the  coi|siuDaearS*r*  A<!t  u    ^  .   "P  u. 

The  jevolnti^  in  France  had  riuiffed-  its,mamiiactttres>  and  the 
military  turn  it  gmt  to  a  great  part  of  the  pi^ulation  there,  pr^* 
Tented  th^ir  jrevi?al. .  The  state  of  war  and  confusion,  which  took 
pl^^  in  differtnt  parts  of  the, continent,  had  a .  similar  efiect  oa 
the  manufacturing  establishments  of  other  statps.  The.  exclnsioa 
of  British  manufactures)  which  was  to  a  considerable  degree  ef- 
fected by,,  the  (continental  syste^i  of  Buonaparte,  had,  howeTer, 
f^irored  the  growth  of  domestic  ananufactures  so  muQh,  that,  oil 
thi^  conclusion  of  the  war,  it  was  found  they  had  arrived  at  con- 
siderable perfection.  So  that,  when  peace  was  made^  and  our 
n^^nufacti^j^ers  poured  inMnuenae  qu^itities  of  goods  into  the 
coptinent,  .expectingi.to  find  a  ready  sale  for  them>  they  found 
the  markets  were  fuUy  su{^lied  with  goods,  nearly,  or  quite 
equal  in  /^l^t;y,.and  ^t  much  lower. prices  than  British  goods 
could  beaSord^^  ..The^French  also  sent  their  woollen  and  other 
gQpds  into  i^i^ilyy^and  ptl\fr  parts  of  the^  Mediterranean,  at  pricesi 
Ipkwer  by ,  9(^,9f;;  SQ  p^r  cent.  thaflkiQur  mercl^an^  v<?^d  a&cd 
ttonUr  goods,  r*  Thi&clQ«^4{i  the  demand  for  our  m^^ufactu^esi 
e;c^j^>at^r;c^i9iin9iu#'t^die:  exportef,  ^and  produced  that  coipr 
piete^§|aJ{i{^ti<»h4i>TJ^a|4f»  firhicih  too|c  place  in  i%l5  and  1316. 

Jt\baSob^  ?i,^rtft^  th^t.the  ^aju^  qf  the  distress  amongst 
manpfacyuMref{|»(a|:  .th^l^  tim^  wa^  t^  of  agricultwe 

iixth^s  cp^qfify>.  .wluch  ..no.  .doubt  ,9dded  to,  die  effect ;  but  thai  jt 
was  hot  the  cause,  is  evident,  from  the  distress  being  much  greater 
in.:tbasQ  pai^ts^. which, ^depended  upon  the  foreign, than  in  those 
where  tbe^noipal  dependence  was  on  the  home,  market. 

Mh  ^althus,  wW  certainly  understands  his  subject  better 
&an^  any  ot)x(^  writer  in  favor  of  restrictions,  not  being  able  to 
deny  the  bad-  e^ts  'Wihichft  the  high  price  of  tho^  necessaries  of 
life  has  upont  die^easportation  of  manufiaictures,*  endeavours  to  ob- 
riate  that  obj^cttoh.^ 'He Argues,  that  <<  a'large class  of  the  expor* 
tSible  comjmbditi^s  of  a.commercial  country,  are  either  articles  in 
a  considerable  llfgree  I,  peculiar  to  the  country  and  its  dependenr 
cies,  or^^uefa  as  haivebeen  produced  by  superior  capital  and  m»» 
chinery.''« 

.  'There  is  none  of^  the  r^^^materials  of  our  principal  inaHuiicT 
tufes,  that  is  peculiar  tpjtlus  country^  or  its  colonies  \  and  ynsh  tbe 
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exertion  of  Idiig  combing  wool,  and,  perhaps ,  in  a  less  degree, 
coarse  ctothiiig '  wool,  none  that  is  sttperior  to  those  of  other 
countries.  * 

Lord  ShefSeldi  in  his  annual  statement  at  the  Lewes  wool  fair. 
In  1816«  rffrer  expressing  his  fears  lor  the  iron-trade,  says,  <*  I 
also  fear  we  have  surpassed  the  demand  for  our  cotton  manufac- 
tures, which  aire  much  increased  in  many  parts  of  Europe,**  and 
afterwards  adds,  <'  Besides,  it  should  be  obserted,  that  there  are 
already  excellent  manufactures  of  wool  in  several  parts  of  Europe ; 
partictilar!y  in  Germany  the  manufacture  is  improving  very  much, 
ind  becoming  much  more  extensive.'*' 

inde^^d,  it  is  notorious,  that  the  manufacturers  on  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe  possess  the  samfe  machinery  that  we  do,  and 
have  already  attained  a  considi^rable  degree  of  perfection  in  its  use, 
at^d  are  hourly  improving,  being  fostered  and  protected  by  their 
respective  govt^rnments,  with  the  greatest  care  and  attention. 
'Now,  as  manufacti^res  at«  ^nothing  but  agricultural  produce 
in  anothet  shape,  with  every  increase  in  the  price  of  that  pro- 
duce, the  natural  or  cost  price  of  them,  will  be  increased.  But 
it  is  evident,  that  whatever  may  be  the  natural  price  of  our 
manufactures,  when  we  send  them  to  a  foreign  market  they 
will  only  sell  for  the  price  at  which  similar  articles  (^  do^ 
mesHc  mdntifacim-e^  or  imparted  from  other  counMeSi  can  be 
bought.  So  that,  instead  of  the  market  price  being  increased, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  eirery  day  become 
lower,  from  tne  increased  competition  of  foreign  manufactures. 

At  present,  some  millions  of  our  pi^lation  are  totally  de- 
pendent on  foreign  trade  for  support,  and  we  export  our  manu- 
factures, of  almost  every  kind,  to  every  nation  on  the    globe, 

-  '  Itisbhiy  upoB  the  prineipte  that  our  wool  is  of  a  peculiar  kiiid,  aiHd 
tiiperior  io  qu»lity,  iar  certain  purpo&es,  to  that  grown, pn  the  Coutiaeot, 
tbattheprohihition  to  its  exportation  can  be  defended.  If  its  exportation 
was  prohibited,  merely  to  enable  the  British  manufacturer  to  buy  it  at 
a  lower  price  than  wool  6f  a  similar  quality  sold  for  abroad,  it  would  be 
an  act  of  as  great  Injustice  to  the  landed  imeresi,  as  restrict  ion  a,  *>n  the 
importation  of  agricultural  produce,  are  to  the  other  parts  of  the  coromanity.. 
But  as  all  sorts  of  wool,  that  are  common  to  Europe,  sell,  for  higher  prices 
in  this,  than  in  any  other  couqtry,  if  our  wool  does  not  possess  som*-  qua- 

Jity  which  foreign  wool  does  nDt,  if  the  laws,  prohibiting  its  exportatrols, 
were  repealed,  foreigners  would  not  buy  it  ;^  for  articles  are  not  exported 
fyfim  countries  where  they  are  dear,  to  those  where  they  are  cheap,  but  the 

Teyerse. 

Pr,  A.  Smith.dpes  not  show  his  usual  sagacity,  when  he  attributes  the 
depreciation  la  the  price  of  wool,  estimated  in  wheat,  since  tbp'  time  of 
Edwardllt:  tbtbe  probtbiff<^n  of  its  exportation,  and  the  iHTHiH^joh  to 
import  it,  duty  free,  from  other  countries ;  for  it  is  not  in  thi«  roui.irry  only 
that  it  has  fallen  in pnoc,  but  in  the  Netherlands,  to  which  we  formerly^ 
exported  it,  and  in  every  other  state  in  Europe  it  has  done  the  same. 
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which  will  admit  them*  ^  The  price,  then^  which  can  be  ob- 
tained in  the  foreign,  will  govern  th^  price  in  the  home,  market 
For,  as  Dr.  A.  Smith  observes, — "  Those  manufactures  which 
cdn  be  exported  to  other  £urop€^ix  countries  without  a  bounty, 
^an  be  very  little  affected  by  the  freest  importation  of  foreign 
goods.  Such  manufactures  muit  be  sold  as  cheap,  abroad  as  any 
other  foreign  goods  of  the  saip:ie  quality  and  kind,;  and  consequendy 
must  be  sokl  cheaper  at  home." 

This  must  be  evident  upon  another  principle* 

For,  if  the  manufacturer  for  the  home,  could  obtain  higher 
profits  than  were  obtained  by  those  who  manufactured  for  a  fo- 
rieigii,  market,  mere  capital  woo^d  be  employed  in  those  for  the 
home  marked  until  the  profits  were  equalised. 

This  shows  the  fallacy  of  the.  argument,  so  frequently  made  use 
of,  that,  as  our  manufacturers  have  the  monopoly  of  the  home  mar- 
ket secured  to  them  by.  law,  it  is  pnly  fair  that  the  agriculturist 
should  have  a  similar  monopoly  for  his  produce.  For  it  is  clear 
that,  60  long  as  we  continue  to  manufacture  for  foreign  markets, 
this  monopoly  can  pother  benefit  the  manufacturer  nor  injure  the 
floriculturist  $  becausse  manufactured  articles  must  sell  for  a  less  price 
in  this  tblE^.in  foceign  Count|rie«.^ 

Jf,  by  tnj  meaoQ,  that  pisut  of  the  population  employed  in  foreign 
fKade  shou'ld.be  dii^strqyed,  then  it  mkh^  raise  the  market  price  of 
QMtiiufacture^  to  tb^ir  natural  price.  But,  whatever  destroyed  that 
pfilt^£tbe.po|!^ttbtiqn,.  would  also  reduce  the  price  of  agricultural 
prod«uee^ii(|PitM  solely  owing  to  the  existence  of  that  body  that  it 
sells formoiQ  in, thf^. than  in ^ny .oth«^  country* 

It  is,  th^^fQ,  perfectly  clesur,  that  if  the  price  of  agricultural 
. produce: il9  this ^u^iry  was. increased  four-fold,  so  long  as  we  ma- 
nufacture for  foreigners,  the  price  of  manufactured  articles  would 
notadvance*'    It  fallows  then  tha4;  whatever  restrictions  give  to 
the  landed  interest,  they  take  from  the  other  parts  of  the  commu- 

'The  number,  of  persons,  4^gendent  on  the  foreign  trade  has  been  calcu- 
lated as  lo\y  as  500,000,  ^^Qd  as  high  as  4  millions.  But  the  humbef,  which 
I  believe  to  be  from  2  to  3  millions,  does  not  affect  the  argument;  for  so 
long  as  we  continue  t^  manufacture  for  foreign  nations,  the  wages,  which 
can  be  obtained  .by  the  laborers  in  thQse  manufactures,  will  govern  the 
wages  that  can  be  obtained  in'.preparing  similar  articles  for  the  home  mar- 
ket, and,  eventually,  even  in  agriculture,  upon  the  same  principle  as  that 
which  eaualises  pronts. 

*  The  laws  prohibiting  the  importation  of  foreign  manufactures  into  this 
country,  are  in  a  great  measure  obsolete,  and  do  not  apply  to  its  present 
state.  They  can  n^  more  operate  to  benefit  the  British  manufacturer,  than 
a  law  passed  in  Poland,  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  wheak|  could  benefit 
the  Polish  farmer. 
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nity.    Indeed^  this  is  one  reas^,  "whidi  M^«  MttidMiS'gmg^ 
their  adoption. 

'<  A  country,  says  he,  which  9o  restricts' the  mpoftatioa  o£'fo« 
reign  corn,  as  on  the  average  to  gtow  its  own  ttipplies,  and  to  im«. 
port  merely  in  periods  of  casrcity^  16  not  biily  certain  tof  eprecidiBg 
every  invention  in  manufactures  and*  every 'pairticuiar  advaniageil 
may  possess  from  its  colonies  or  general  commerce  on  the  laiyi^  aind 
thus  fixing  them  to  the  spot  and  rescuing  them  from  accidents  ; 
but  is  necessarily  exempt  from  those  violent  and  dittressing  convtii* 
sions  of  property  which  almost  Unavoidably  arise  from  the  coin- 
cidence  of  a  general  War,  and  an  insufficient  home  supply  of 
com.'*' 

Lest  I  should  be  accused  of  quoting  unfairly,  I  haw  given  the 
whole  of  the  paragraph,  though  I  confess  I  do  not  cleavly  under- 
stand the  latter  part  of  it,  but  the  meaning  of  the  former  part  can* 
not  well  be  misunderstood.  It  is  simply  this,  tliat  ^diatever  piiD« 
fits  are  made  by  trade,  they  are  not  to  be  enjoyed  by  those,  by 
whose  skill  and  industry  they  were  acquired,  btre,  by  means  of  ie» 
strictions,  are  to  be  given  to  others,  who  have  done  iiodiiag  towards 
their  acquisitio.n  Mr.*  Matthus  has  discovered,  tfaat^  in  countries 
where  there  are  bad  and  oppressive  laWd,  or  no  laws  at  all,  peopid 
will  not  labor  for  more  than  the  wantb  of  the  '  passing  day  ;  tlutt^ 
where  a  man  is  not  sure  of  reaping  the  fruits  of  his  industry,  there 
will  be  no  accumulation  of  property ;  and  consequently,  if  a  bad 
harvest  occurs,  a  famine  must  take  place.  H«'  is  ^eased  to  consi* 
der  this  as  population^  pressing  agaitidt  the  means  of  sdbsittence ; 
but  he  will  find  that,  in  this  country,  when  our  merchants^and  ma^ 
nufacturers  cease  to  receive  the  reward  of  their  industry,  they  will 
also  cease  to  labor,  and  will  feave'the  land  owner  to  acquiiepro* 
perty  for  Himself. 

It  is  not  true,  faoivever,that  wbat'^is  taken  from  the  merchant  and 
manufacturer,  by  restrictions  oil  the  importadon  of  agricnhnxal 
produce,  is  secured  upon  the  land  ;  for  we'  have's^en,  that  it  goes 
to  the  landlord  in  the  shape  of  Tent,  and  t  is-  generally  spent  in8iip«> 
porting- unproductive  labor,  inbnying  foragn  luxories,  or  even^in 
worse  purposes,  though  it  is  taken  from  die  profits  of  stocl^  the 
fund  which  employs  labor^  and  even  from  the  wages  of  lahbritsel£«  ] 

For  though  Mr.  Malthus,  as  well  as  Mr*-  Rtcardo,  seems  to  thiidc 
that  thematicet  pricedf  labor  will  advance,  with  the  natural  price, 
it  is  -sdH  clearer  in  manufactures,  than  in  agriculture,  that  sudu  is  not 
the  efiect.  In  a  country  like  this,  wheife  so  large  a. 'proportion  of 
its  population  is  engaged  in  manufacturing  for  foreign  markets,  the 
people  so  employed  furnish  a  market,  not  only  for  the  produce  of 

'  Essay  on  Population,  Vol.  II.  p.  503. 
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tlie  agrieulturist,  but  foe  eack  other'*  artklei  alMk  'Now^it  miui 
be  self-eTident,  that,  as  none  of  them  will  receive  more  for  their 
goods  than  they  did  before  the  priee  of  agricnkural  produce  wat 
adtanced,  the  more  they,  have  to  give  for  food,  the  less  they  wilt 
have  to  expend  for  clotmng.  And|  as  the  high  price  of  agricaltunA 
produce  benefits  landlords  only,  the  effect  will  be  the  same  on  those 
employed  in  agricultore. 

But  this  is  not  alU  for*  ^  ^  whole  of  •  foreign  trade  ia,  acrictly 
speakingi  a  system  of  barter,  if  we  refuse  tot«Ae  the  produce  ol 
foreign  countries,  they  cannot  take  ours.  Mr.  Maltkus  truly  says,  <<  It 
is  impossible  to  sell  very  largely  widiotit  being  aUe  to  buy  very  laTge^- 
ly ;  and  no  country  can  buy  very  largely  in  which  the  working  dasses 
ara  not  in  svdi  aeute  aa  to  be  able  topurehase  foreign'Oofttmodities."' 

Now,  every  person  at  all  conversant  vtPitb  the  eifiuation  of  the 
working  cbsses  of  this  country,  most  be  perfectly  aware,  that  they 
have  not  the  means,  generally  speaking,  of  even  acquiring  bread, 
and  consequently  have  it  not  in  thor  power  to  purchase  scarcely 
any  foreign  article  but  ctEMcn.  And  I  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting, 
that  agricultural  produce  is  die  most  beneficial  article  for  the  na- 
tion ihBt  can  be  imported;  for  a  foreigw  trade, 'confined  merely 
to  the  importation  of  luxuries,  must  beiinjttrio4s>;  for  it  is  givii^ 
our  manufactures  for  articles  which  ve  C0uld  do  without,  and - 
frequently  had  better  he  without;  .;     .H  j  \ 

It  therefore  appears  clear,  that  reatristiona' will  not^iberease 
the. demand  for  labor;  and,  consequently^  Hbat the  wages  of  la^ 
bor  cannot  advance.  The  practice  will  be  fonndnto  corroborate 
the  theory.  .» nu        '^q  -  » 

The  wages  of  labor,  in  most  of  ourcmaiAifiacfiMai  4>ut  mote 
particuburly  in  the  cotton  and  hren  ttades,  sire  noi  higher  ^han  diey 
were  thirty  years  ago^  when  the  price  of  the  neceesatiea^f  life  was 
not  more  than  two  thirds  of  what  it  is  tKiw.  It  ia  supposed,  that 
there  are  at  least  half  a  million  of  eetton  weaven,  ^  who8e:^attflferii^ 
and  privations,  £Dr  several  years  back,  have  been^  dreadful*  fn  the 
month  of  January,  1817,  Mr.  Brougham  oaleulated  that  their 
average  wages  did  not  amount  to  more  than  4s;  d{d.  per  week.  Prom 
the  most  accurate  infornation,  which  extensive  inqntries  eiiabhtd 
me  to  obbun,  in  the  month  of  January,  1818,  diey^didnot  amount 
to  more  than  5s.  per  week.  Since  diat  time  diey  have  turned  out 
for  an  increase  of  wages,  to  which  their  masters  pattially  agreed^ 
but  a  great  part  of  the  advance,  if  not  the  whole,  has  since  been 
taken  off.^    For  th^  masters  had  it  n6t  in  their  powet  to  conrinue 

'  Essaj  on  Population,  toI.  III.  p.  418. 

^  At  present,  March,  1819,  the^distreis,  irti^m  want  of  employment*  and 
low  wages,  b  understood  to  be  as  great,  if  not  greater^  than  at  aay  former 
period.  ^^•''  • 
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it  ;i  for  except  thtf  wbold  take'  a  oenski  prtctf  for  their  goodi,  faf- 
below  what  they  could  hare  been  afforded  at,  if  the  natural  price 
of  the  labor  had.  been  paid,  there  was^no  sale  for  them.  At 
'Vi'rolyerhainpton,  it  i$  •undetstoodj  Aat  a^large  proportion  of  the- 
laboring  popubtion  ane^i^oAtfae  parish  books,  M  paopinrs,  though 
ia^fuU  employment..)      7.  0^1  -  .  .  ^       .  .       ) 

If  such  be  the  case  at  present,  when  ffom^the  bad  husnreiCtff^ 
1B16,  com  has  been -dear  nbfoadjaanweU,  asfattfe^  amd  its  importa- 
tion QonsQ(|tt^tly4»cniiittAd|iwfaat  will  it  be,  when  the^present^tfw- 
ope«8^e».  to  Ahut.  die  torts'  andby  Bendering  it  difficah'io  obtain 
returns. for  our  maonfactiices^ther  lesseiw  the  demand  for  them 
Of  >,lowers  their  price  ?    ;       ■ 

<  I^bave  helore^gmn  an^ extract  frem  the  Quarterly  Review, - 
s)i/^wiug  that.aaanufactures do  not  injure  the. landed  proprietor, 
b|r^ificreasipg.tlie  poor-rates.  But  it  cannot  be  said,  tbatche  landed 
p;)0|>rietov  doejb  not  injure  the  manufacturer  4n  that  way  ;  for  we 
hay^ fie€9i« 'that. what :ift  taken  from  one  partof  the  ]>opQlation,  by^ 
rcNi^jetioiis  stm)  thejfioiportation  of  Ta^  pnpduoe^  goes  to  the  land-^^ 
lord  iiittheidiape..ofi^reilt«'  As  Lcincreasestiie  natural  price  of  la-i* 
b^,)andnotithema*kBibpiS|c^  the  labpieria  forced  to  have  his 
vi^ges ,  made,  up  to  ikiviiia  the  fionir  of  paiodiial  relief.    And  thus 
a  .gneatf patft  of  what:  the  inhabitants  of  large  manufsoturing  towns, 
sue  has  Manchester,  Birmingham,  SheffieU,  &c.  pay  in  poor-rates, 
i»>yftit«tally  paidltOFtbir  iand;eamer«    As  the  whc^  of  the  poor-rates 
are  J  paid  by'the^tradiag  peyufatioarof  theae  places,  amongst  whom 
there  ^anr  «io  favmera,  die  land  vcannot^  strictly  speaking,  be  said  to 
pay  any  part  of  them. 

3Mt'  thn  dcQUVivp  diAlrMBtSiiindhich  ate -die  seat  of  manufactures,  it 
ia^lte  sam^  'i^.^tpntheram  paid  for  barresrsoibwhich^  without  trade, 
vi^uld^nOC^f  aiy  iofacukivation,  is  gseater  riian  any  person,  employed 
scMlyrteeagi^iinilbase,  could  a£Sbrd  tagure^itbeing'«generally  from 
&S^tMXIi9g^to  six  pounda  per  acre^j  r    'i  •  . .    '  • 

dlEh«( die ibpveciariiHi  m  die  price  of  labor  .we  have  described, 
isi;Ja<ft  theieffwiiofidomestiAlconipetitidii,  is  very  dear.  ^  If  it  was, 
geHP^^cfuJA/soMi  b^eome  totally  unsaledUe^fat  any  priee  \  for  every 
dtpreciari9ii^;:>the«  price  of  labor  causes  B>great  incxease  of  the 
qnaMit^  ofrflooda  ttlanufflctured.^  •  But^  at  a  certain  price,  any 
qiiMt^yrikft  wf^sn  caoc  be  sold,  and  above  tiMit>price  there  is  no  sde 
fot^||lnv^I^(ut  price  is  that  which/ennblef  our  merchants  to  lell 

^^..^Vhe^xbe  lab^er  in  unai^factMres  h^%-gpf^  waged)  he  will  not  wmk 
more  than' from  eight  to  ten  hours  per  day^  and  perhaps  do  little  or  nothing 
on  one  or  two  days  in  the  week.  But  at  present  he  is  obliged  to  labor  six- 
teifeA'Oi*«ig)>t«eo  hQurs  each  day,  and-eaoficot  jifford  to  lose  any  time.  80 
tfcli^t'  it  is  l^lgbljr  probable  that  diminishijEig-  wages  one  Inlf,  increases-  the 
quantity  of  goods  manufactured  one  third. 
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theSx  gffois  1)1  foreign cduntirieas at  akeiccr  priot  di«i  ihit  «t  wliidi 
tbey  caobe  afiorded  by  their  own  aiaiiiifactajretB. 

Restrictionsjtheny  though  they  raUe  thfs  natoral  price  of  labor^ 
do  not  increase  the-market  pi^e,  buttehd  ^to  ^diminish  k^  both  by 
discouraging  foreign  trade  and  df  creaaing  the.  h<»ne  ccmsiimiytioa 
of  manufactures.  Consequently,  the  market  price  of  maoiifactured 
Commodities  is  so  much  lower  than  it  cooid  be  if  the  natutai  price 
of  the  labor  en^flojedin  their  preparation  wasrpaidttfiha^  the 
v^ges  of  the  laborer  ^v€  no  longer  sufficiafiC^  t^rsupply^  himself 
and  his  family  with  the  necesoaries  of  life..         f  *  . .;«      -y 

Besides  arricks  of  food^  the  ^ri£;ialtuasts  pray^  ,that  several  of 
the  raw  materials  for  our  manufacture^  or  .articles  of  indispensabk 
i^Sj^in.tbem,  as  flat^  wool).  hemp»  taUowy  *^c«  shonldhave  heajy 
4i^es  laid  on  their,  importation. 

It  is  proposed*  that  a:  tax  of  Is.  per  pound  should  be  ifnposedon 
thl^  importation  of  all.fordgn  wool ;  but  not  with^the  intentioQ  of 
r9i$iBg  a  revemie  by  it,  but  to  increase  the  ppce  of  wooliof  our 
own  growth)  to  an  equal  amounts  NoW|  as  wool  already  sells  in 
thi$  country  for  higher  pricesr  than  it  doe^  abroad,  by  all  the  ex*^ 
peoses  attendant  on  its  importation,'  if^  in  addition,  a  tax.of  is. 
per  pouiid  is  to  be  impoaed,  it  is  doubtful)^. whether  the  foreigner 
could  not  convert  it  into  ddth,  ^nd  sell  itfos  a  less  price,  even  in 
that  state,  th|i|i  the.woolalone  would:  cost  in  thiscpuntryM  I  hats 
already  shown,  from  Lord  Sheffield,  that  ihe  wQolkli^antifettare 
is  in  a  florishing  and.  improving. slate,  ifi  many: pirr8(«ofthe.CQn« 
tioent,  and  the  progress  it . has  made,  since.  IS  16,.  i^^vc^  great. 
The  merchants  of  the  United  States,  of  Ameri(^t  alreadf  iq^ott 
considerable  quantities  of  wooMens  froin  Fxznic^  ^«d  jifi^jaad.  • 
.  America  i3  the  principal  market  for  our  wo^lleos^  and,<ia»tf49if^  a 
Uuf  on  tooQJ,  if  the.  com  laws.coi|tihue,  she  rWiU,«veiy  yevr.inipoit 
less  from  us>  and  moi^  fr^^n  them«.  .A  tax,woiildnotioiily|ppe« 
rate  to  raise  the  price  of  wool  Jiere,  ior  atime^^but  it.i^soiddf  lowetf 
it  to  the  foreign  manufacturer, .  by  jdecreasiog  the  4en(bndrfi^T  it  in 
those  markets  m  which  we..bfn^  J4thq|^«b«tn4he  ftincipal 
buyers*  ,  ••       :  .  .  .  ^  %..        . ..,. 

The  reasons  given,  in  favorjoSa  tax, on  the  iniportsitiaii  <^  urool, 
are  similar  to  those  in  favor  of  restrictions  on  other  agricultural 
prDduce,.and  to  emer  fully  into  tfaem-would  be  to  repeat  the  s»&e 
atgiunents.  "  -     •'•'''         -•     •       '^'    ' 

For  the  principal  ofie '  is,  that  without  high  prices  for  his  pro- 
duce, the  farmer  cannot  pay  his  taxes.  But  how  is  ruining  the 
manufacturer,  who  has  hitherto  bought  his  produce  at  higher 
prices  than  it  sells  for  in  any  other  country  in  the  world,  to  enable 
him  to  pay  them  ?  For  every  tax,  of  which  the  agriculturist  com- 
plains so  much,  presses  upon  the  poor  clothier,  with,  at  least. 
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equal  8everit]r»  mA  it  is  totally  impossible  that  he  should  continue 
to  pay,  not  only  the  taxea,  which  ought  to  be  paid  by  the  landed 
juterest/  but  have- still  heavier  ones  imposed  upon  him,  to  go  into 
the  p(k:kjet  of  the  land  proprietor.  For,  if  the  price  of  the  wool^ 
'as  well  as  of  the  corn,  contained  in  a  piece  t)f  cl6th,  is  to  be  raised, 
lo  enable  (as  they  say)  the  farmer  to  pay  his  taxes,  it  ought  to  b^ 
charged  in  the  price  of  the  cloth.  But  it  unfortunately  happens^ 
that,  without  any  tax  upon  wool,  it  is  with  the  utmost  difficulty 
our  cloth  can  support  a  competition  with  that  of  the  foreign  ma<* 
nufacturer.  So  that,  if  we  continue  to  export  that  article,  its 
price  cannot  advance,  even  in  the  home  market.  If  then  a  tax  be 
imposed  on  the  importation  of  foreign  wool,  it  will  totally 
ruin  our  woollen  manufacture ;  for  the  raw  matefial  wiH  bear  stf 
large  a  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  doth,  that  it  will  not  leaver 
even  that  miseraUe  pittance  for  the  laborer,  which  is  still  ob-* 
lained  by  the  weaver  of  cotton  goods. 

As  we  grow  a  much  larger  quantity  of  wool  than  is  required  to 
lUpply  both  the  home  and  colonial  maricets,  when  wie  can  no  long- 
er export  it  in  the  form  of  cloth,  it  will  hare  to  be  exported  in 
its  raw  state.  Fcmt  I  feel  no  hesitation  in  asserting,  that,  whether 
ii  tax  be  ioiposed  on  the  importation  of  foreign  wool,  or  not,  its 
permanent  price  in  this  country  will  be  governed  by  the  price  \t 
sell?  for  on  the  Continent*  So  long  as  we  can  ke^p  the  lead  in  the 
woollen  manufacture,  uriiich,  without  a  tax,  will  be  difficult  to  do 
fpr.any  length  of  tiipe ;  so  long  will  aqr.  growers  recdve  more  foff 
their  wool  by  all  the  expences  attendant  on  -the  importation  of 
foreign  wool.  But  if  a  tax  be  imposed,  it  will  be  no  longer  pos-^ 
sible  to  export  woollen  cloth,  and  they  must  sell  their  wool  for  as 
muqh  less»  as  the  expences  attending  its  exportation  amount  to; 
For  2n9tead  of  the  emigrauon  of  our  mamifactarers  being  prohi- 
bited, as  at  present,  those  now  engaged  in  preparing  articles  for 
foreign  markets,  will  have  to  be  exported  at  the  public  expence, 
along  with  the  wool,,  or  kept  as  pa^ipers  at  home.'  For  though^ 
if  we  once  lose  the  trade,  we  shall  never  be  able  to  regain  it,  yet 
the  same  quantity  of  wool  will  still  be  grown,  and  the  same  quan- 
tity of  cloth  wanted ;  the  only  difference  will  be,  that,  instead  of 

^  Since  this  pamphlet  was  published^  a  duty  of  Od.  per  lb.  has  beei| 
imposed  on  the  importation  of  foreign  wool,  and  the  result  con6rms  the 
(rifth  of  the  above  view  of  its  probable  effects ;  for  it  has  not  raised  the  pf  ic^ 
«f  wool  a»  its  promoters  e^tpected,  but,  on  the  contrary,  depressed  it ; '  for  it 
is  now  lower  than  it  has  been  fur  the  lastSO  years^  whilst  the  number  of 
cloths  manufactiu'ed  is  much  diminished,  ^nd  the  sufferings  of  the  manu- 
fcicf'irers  in  that  branch  of  trade  greatly  increased. 

VOL.XVIL  Pam.  NO.  JDtXIV:  2H 
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the  cloth  hekig  manufactured  in  this  countrf ,  it  will  be  manufac- 
tured on  the  continents  of  Europe  and  Ameriea.  .   »   .tv- 

As  the.  arguments)  which  apply  to  wool|  equally  sippljr  tP  ftci^» 
hempi  Scc.f  it  is  not  necessary  to  consider  them  separably.       <  ,  ^ 

Though  I  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Ricardor  tnat  t^e  market  pp^e  c^ 
labor  will  rise  with  the  natural  price,  yet  ther^  can  |be  no  dpi:iat,.bat 
a  rise  in  the  price  of  the  necessaries  o^  life  reduces  the  ptqp^tqi 
stock.     But  to   show  how  totally  inadequate  the  prQfi;t;s  of  ^tl^e 
manufacturer  are^  to  make  .pp  the  difference  b^two^ntt^^^n^jlLi^ 
9nd  market  price  of  labor,  no  trade  can  be  selected,  tha^Vw:ill  i^^ike 
it  clearer,  than  the  cottop  manufacture.     We  wil)  3U{ipo9ej^.tI^t, 
without  any  restrictions  qn  importation,  the  avers^e  prio^  ^Fw^ea^ 
would  be  50s.  but  that,  by  their  operation,  it  is.  rai^d  to,  80$.  pc^ 
quarter.     It  is  evident,  that  the  weaver  of  cottoii  goods,  with  his 
present  rate  of  wages)  cannot  afFord  to  buy  morie.  t^.^|i  xji^e  .mete 
necessaries  of  life  i    and  we  may  suppose  that  the  patura^  price  of 
his  labor  is  raised  in  the  proportion,  that  corn  is  ady^npedl ,   But^ 
as  under  any  circumstances  he  must  use  some  article^^,whic)i,^UI 
not  be  immediately  affected  by  the  price  of  forn,  ^sjte^  ^qf  tl;ifee- 
eighths,  we  will  say,  the  natural  price  of  labor  is  iidy^ncf^o|Gie-fQ^||jti. 
Ndw,  in  the  manufacture  of  calico^,  pne^of  tbevili^rgei^t^)>^^Vh^  of 
the  cotton  trade,  the/master  generally  jl)uysthfi,^y^jpM^^ 
and  gives  it  oAt  to  the  weaver ,^  whp  receives ^fifc^^?^|64*  ^9(^?*  or 
5s.  per  piece,  for  the  weaving  y  jjnd  ^ill^^wea^  ppcj  gi^  ^Tt^^ftjS^^^ 
per  week.     The  value  of  a  piece,  Wliep  yoye^,  j[^e^||^i^t  j(|^^to 
20s.  or  more,  and  tjie  master  s^Is' ^fji^  ^mip€«|iate|y^^  qif^te 
he  receives  tham  fifom  the^^wyafVeji:t,,:  Ifijid^  typs^  Qircfi^si^ceSy 
he  cannot  return  ^capital  les^  tj^a^^frpfp*  1^  Jo  ^Q  .fimesj  ^in  the 
course  of  the  year.  ,  When.^trade  w^^^^ttn^r^^thaij^j^i^  rif^^^ftM 
not  probable,  that^  on  aq  average,  ^(^jjis^j^c^o^^f  ^l«iPol4»PW<>^'^f 
and  of  late,  it  is  not  likely  that  be  ^s^^  ni^^^r^yHP^^f^^i^'A^^  ^/^^ 
10  per  cent,  per  annum  on  that;,  capital.   Npw*  j^^th^.^iirljfllp  qf4^ 
profit  was  given  to, the  labpreri  if  cpuldf^plgf  ^lleviatf  j^s;;^u4Fei:|Dgs 
inayerytrifling^degree.'    ,  ^  ,    *  \  ,  r ..  ;irf  ,  .  .nw*  '-u 

There  isino  doubt,  but  an  advance^ in  the  n^tu^l^pr|ce>xf  .-^|^1|or 
always  reduces  profit^s  to  th^^lo]|Ar^t  ^ppsj^ible  jrat^^patfj^^l^^ 
manufacturer  will  be  indupe^  to  cont^nuq,  tpjgmglpy^H^^Qi^tal 
•  s^nd  his  time  in  trade.  For,  on  ^y^ry  ,  f^ippof aijj]  ^^ejT}yi;\)j^,  ipr 
goods,  the  workiipen  natiir^l]^  cpjjnbjfle  to  ,9b;!^i^^\f|ij[^^(}^<jBfite 
to  the  support  of  themselves  ^^^d  ,f^il;es,^^^^.))yfJ^?^ 
frequently  induce. the  masters  to  giye.lwgW.v^^ep  JIWPj^eY  fpa 
afford.  But,  if  money  employied  in  jpxi^  .iW^qpe  ft^e^^^k  is 
great  and  the  risk  not  small,  ceases  to  pay  8  or  10  per  cent,  per 
annumi  (and  I  do  not  thiioj^  it  averages  iporei  ia  dm  ^ouotxjf  at 
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present,)  it  will  not  be  employed  in.bttsiness  :  but  the  merchants 
^nd  manufacturers  will  withdraw  iheir  capitals,  and  either  liv^ 
upon  the  interest  of  them  at  home,  or,  what  is  more  probal^le, 
remove  them  to  countries  where  they  can  be  more  advantageously 
employed.  For  the  love  of  profit,  in  most  tradesmen,  is  at  least 
as  strcmg  as  the  Ibye  of  their  country. 

It  is  (evident  then,  that  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  agri«. 
cultural  produce,  advance  the  natural,  but  not  the  market  price,  of 
labor,  and  consequently  reduce  the  working  classes  to  a  state  of 
pauperism  ;  that  tKey  lessen  the  profits  of  stock,  and,  of  course, 
injure  all  persons  engaged  in  mercantile,  manufacturing,  and  agri- 
cultural ^pursuits,  and  operate  upon  all  these  classes,  as  if  the 
<<7hole  of  the  land  in  the  country  had  }>ecopie  as  bajrren  as  the 
worst  soils  cultivated. 

It  also  appears,  that,  what  restrictions  take  from  the  other  p^rts 
of  the  community,  they  give  to  the  landed  proprietors,  who,  per- 
haps, do  not  amount  to  one  in  a  thousand  of  the  whole  population. 
For,  after  a  war  undertaken  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  preserving 
property  and  social  order,  and  which  has  loaded  the  nation  with 
an  immense  debt,  for  which  it  was  understood  the  land  was 
mortgaged,  we  have  seen,  that  the  owners  of  that  very  property, 
not  only  have  contrived  to  evade  paying  any  payt  of  the  taxes 
arising  from  the  interest  of  that  debt,  but  have  actually  imposed 
immense  additional  ones  upon  the  other  part  of  the  community, 
and  which  ^6  int'd  their  own  pockets.  It  seems,  then,  natural  to 
toncludel  With  Mr/'Ricardo,  ItLat  the  interest  of  the  landlord  is 


feel  for  the  talente  df 'both  these  gentlemen,  I  must  dissent  from 
that  conclusion.  ^If  it'  had  been  qualified,'  by  paying  the  present 
interest  of  the  landholder,  it  would  haye  been  correct ;  for,  so  far 
as  cohcetrii' iSie  tinne  being,  it  giVes  Him' a  greater  share  of  the  pro- 
duc^of  the  86il.'  But  if  that  greater  share  be  obtained,  by  lessen- 
ing his  own,  or  his  posterity's  future  n^ean's  of  enjoyment,  it  can- 
not belxis  rett* interest.  '  When  y/e  cibnsider,  what  the  result  of 
the  present  syst^hi  must  be,  it  wifl  be  found,  that  it  is  like  thQ 
boy  in  the  fable,  who,  wishing  to  become  rich  too  soon,  destroyed 
(he  source  of  his  own  prosperity. 

From  the>xistence  of  a  great  body  of  men,  in  this  country,  who 
are  engaged  in  min'ttfaetunng  for  foreign  nations,  the  procjuce  of 
land  is  become  more  vai^able  in  this,  than  in  any  other  country, 
cfnd  consequently  die  landlord's  share*  of  that  produce  is  increase^i 
in  value,  in  the  same  proportion.  But,  not  content  with  this  faip 
faiid  legitimate  advantage,  laws  are  passed  to  raise  the  price  of  pro* 
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duce  to  the  whole  of  the  community,  but  whose  means  of  paying 

for  it  are  not  increased. 

To  sj^ijpose  ijbat  thet  mapuf^fi^ring  ^popuUitiQa  of  this,  covotry 

'.  can  ^qntipve  tp.pxpoDt  whfi^Lt^  m\  the.^m.^  m^mifactases^  fimm 
a  country  where  it  is  80s.  per  quarter,  to  others  where  it  is  only 
408.,  is  ,a,s  absurd,  as  it  w^$  in  U>e  £gyptiai|»  to  expect,  thai;  the 
Israelites 'coul4  m^ke  th<p<»^Si.Mln^9ntit;f  qi  bricksi,  when  tl^y^iad 
taken  fiway  thi?  stf^a^  .  njccef f af y  yii  tli^  manitfaetuitew  For^  ytbon 
w^  nfptf/sii^x  the  situptioq  pi^bQ,la^rf^r,.in  mjinufacturelr.  thalr^ 
wagek  ^re  2|keady,in5*dequ^tf5.tfl  tJ>9.  support  q£  Jiiinie^^^o»d  Umjlji 
we  m^y  be^j^lt^ssur^^i  w^^Q-  ev^i^.therpr^sont  Cam3iU«wi(tfap|it 
any  jt^^itipUi  oper^^i^^o  present  the  impoitation.pf  ^foreignipii^ 
duce,  z^^  .(;gn^^}4ently,ta^s  away  the  pow^  of  i^raignei^  ^  jb|ftf 
our  oxajixi^fd^jfur^st,  that  his  sufferiiigs  will  be  so  gre^t^  ^$  tQ^Mige 
him  ^J^i;  to^e^igr^te  w  •    .  .   :1 

Jf^lijr.^fl^gr^ti^n,,,©!?  ?ny. other  mci^ns,  the  popiilati^  ^f.ilUs 
cQ.^i^t,rj^  i^,so-fedui^^^^a$^.to,emble  us  to  grow^ c<»rA  ene^i)^  £cK^m 
owi  .,5pnsiwp^iofl,  (fior  we  -^llfflever.  do  it  9ny,olhi9r;  ^^^y«)  'it 
wilf  thjen/b^/spldr.as  chqf4^^  in  tjua,  a«i>i;  vi.  otik^r  cQiiptn«|. 
If't^jipppul^ion  Ije^.r^i^ced  «ill  Ipw^eri, it  nw^t  l)^n,'  oell  for 
asn^ch^ie6?^,jm,,iiiis,  ,1^^  it.dci^'  in  i^  ir^f^SK^g  (^xmstUTT* 
^^  pKi-iP^y  ^^i  fe^%bt,e  2^4  QWr  ^xpfw^faivattendanii^^i^ilis 
expojf^voiu.  If  4t;  opeRte  by.  m^e^sjii^r  pajtip^iiw*  T|h^:W» 
will  ^  TO^,  b^^ ,  mpnded, ,  ^^  ^b^t J/Midgdj i^^fl^^fhave;  %iresiAy-:4^ 
coveje4,.  thpt,,  if  t^,,poor  .lawa39p^ji|Wie,;4;j»ai,^iU8:fai  jbe.-i«^f 
littjie  use  ^9^  them  ^  for  w^  ^hi^^gai^^y  tbl^^9P^tiQn^^i^>^»p| 
they  wi)l  iftprp^  tbaa  Ipse,  by  ti^  pper^tiop*  ojf ^e^:orti§?<>  .T^jfetfe 
accoramgiy  anxious  for  the  abolition  of  the  poor  b^^t  :>Ml4  :>ai^ 
writer  has  Mne.^^fa^,^  ta.prc^pos^  ,tfet  P09  pai«  j^f  t4fs f^pula- 
tlon  slujj^  be  Vffjed^  ,in.  ord^^r^  tOr<;oe?rc^f,tfre  j$H>r^g  ci^aM^  »d 
mak?,  mnii.fubja^itjtp  such  ^teral^n^fi^  thf^iiiis  wWiftiil-Aecf  «r- 
pose  pt  ^he.  ^a«,d^d  prppri^tpij.'  Of,,  m  ^w- .w«*dsif  .^t^j^  MJia^ 
put  It  out'oif , tbp  pfflyer  of  the.labver  t<^§^pg^  hm^^:>9^ii& 
f an^iiy,  be  )is  tp  .bp.  ffif^qd  to:  «l^^jve iwiefiyi j / :  B^t  ^y^n^t  ifca§'  a)[. 

plosio^iid  J?pt,Xd!kf  ^pJ^,oAi»,npjt^,e|[pfdwt  PWW^Wt  tepg 
answer^ ^ei»t9n4e4,p^pqft?,  .For,  if.  th^f^^^^.to  b§  i^tbqp^i^{|»^ 
mus^  baye  'fpod^  and,  .if  ^ejTj^ye  very.,}}adly -fed^thw  BM>b(Wg$jffill 
decre^^^  at>d  thu§,  pf  pourse,  l^ss^n  the  4imsaid,  for,  aii^jlpsrier  the 
price,  of^  provisions  y  ^pd.  coB3eq\ie^t^  rentSfr.  •  Ifi  tlj^j^  apE;^f>t%^c#- 
tinue,  to.b^^kept'  as  p?up^s,..^nd  eV^ty  i;sn^R^o,felv%rW».iWt^ 
made.up  tq  a,peip|:^ift.$un^,j  ip  propqrtiori  tp  tbeiiumh^r.^jbi^^i- 
mily.  It,  \Kijil  be  fpua4  jthi^  jnost  efectu^lj^  tf9¥l4«k^^^9y^^ 
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eiMtioiiy  i;irhit!h  oee&fllk>ttd  th«' tiibdt^>df^vl^'fO'%e  dear^  than 
tint  of  ^ee  m^^'   Ati^-  the*  ii^nhre  <^y^  Mi^Hr  alWays  jproduce  a 

siffiiUr  trfftcc  -      • '     •     •   '''■^'"     •'      '"    '  '     "''^ 

Biftith^  ^M(tb«r  0f  ihe4jKbbmM  iH  rtlaiiurfatturi^i  is'  ^o  great,  that 
to^«pp5ftth«m^  a8-^Upet^,*i6><lrn))^d)bf6'i  arilf  ther^  is  no  re- 
scMivce  but  eUligvafioA.     bid*fe<^  If  fh^^  {^Vesfeht  sy^em  'is  to  be 
ci^nlfinttedj  itlite^d  of  building  dnlrches^fdr  d  pbpuliltlon  wh!dh  we 
cantlot  8ttp|)ortj  and-  Vrhose  sitiratibit*  i^knnttt  improve,'  tintil  all 
tho^i?  employed  In  fofe'ign  trad<^  ar^f' iihnov^ll,  woUld  it 'nol  be 
imHchi  better  'to  efrtplby  Ae 'indriey  H  evpofting  tHeni  to'other 
coiDiift-fel^'^htr^  th^n*  hbftrwbtfld  pi»6cu^^  fhent  bre^d?   Por, 
wiefiom  diis  b^ldg  done,  z\\  ^m^rptlhln^^rd^H;  df'^faikll  ifaffiitals, 
feeling  the  impossibility  df  increasing 't&?r  pt^p^fty^  W  this*  Will 
9^A  an^s^yltiin  hi  ^^^e  k^im  c6m4^ff,   wh'^re  th'^ii'^jc^tibhs  Will 
have  fegt^tffrcAfrhce'bfltkrcess,^'  ThV;  mt«taet?rt»y^^        irbtking 
cla»^8,*'wlll  follow  fhe  <ex?irtp!e,  l^feving  only  tHfe'J'gi§d,  the* infirm, 
atid  *he  didsolyrte,'>vhose  m^^s  ^itt-nb?  enitble  theni'^to  elAtgrate. 
The  ^untry  tlVaf  WiH  gcWertily  fee  ieletted',  is^  hot  "difficult  to 
sfitffiise.     If^d^ed*^  itffe  Ho  longer  a  strrmise,  fer  hundreds,  ?f  not 
tho^sarids  of  mamifaietW^rs,  !WVe  aft^dy 'itfiigbteff  td  the  United 
States  df  AWrteHW'i  >#*?Mri-Wde<«'' if  e^siferfor  others  ^i^  follow. 
Fbr  <tef  fitst^(»§Abtt*fli^t- 'dt^'friKn^fafcturif^,  ill '^ny'couhtiy,  is  a 
w<»k  ^^rekit^iBt^j^;m'^mf^^nb  ^txIKeH  tof'dbnsituct  the 
itttfcMft^,''W'^nifroAnt4i«^iJc6nsti%ttWr  '  B«  Ufe  sdon  is  those 
cla^&ft*  exiSt^Wa'-^ibfeitf^-,  Mtl^'TMhW'^^^i'^^dP^itt^Aiifactures' 
hecMies^^i^.    ''^    "^»^^   tonoimiudt  i^iii  joT  m-  /.in     (.'.'i- 

«  iTh*  TSPnite*«atatfes  is*fe*f  c>pd3ft4i^  b&tR  t'h^e'^'Wisse^V^nd  if 
Tife  persist  in''f^l5?i%*H46T^'J^'i^nflgi^]lr^W*  htA  b^  Idtig  before 
Attiferica,''tfoHvftft%tB«lfJ^¥Hi*'«gH  WjigW-  "^Hti*- '«i#'?Wpr6ving 

sraw  df'^har'\joutitfy'^i 

e^pottiri^'th^  trf^'^dttl)!* 
in  gooW?;  V^li^^nuftaWfe^iPfWWlelft^   ^fhat'sht  is  alffeady  look- 
irtg  fo¥WtitH!'td^fe;^it'8Mfe<^t!y^  J^'VKe  'W^K  duties 

lri^8fe#><W  Ae«!rt])oY««l?)it*  df'WtfaWtitefr''^^^  S^^Mch  are 
Mgli^'«Wtt  M*dtfld^>tfe  f  hideM,>^f^lh^»^'U^^  to  raise 

a  refi^hifeQ^  'Thi^^WfAe>^f'«tfia!?'«&«W^HbO'4VelH'  general  so 
*>^¥i8i^^(f,^irt^peitei^ln^'»<vftat^«*^fili€^I^  to^'|to'ife'' beneficial  to 
t*lWfi,^MarAA-<J'ca!i'Bfe  ^HSfle  Aiifl>^^%tifthcfy^  atfe  Ware  that,  so 
,  fai»  §fs  »idtfttt^'bettg  i^  ebti^¥rtWffJ  iPth«^"<5ah4ihpbr't  mahtifactures 
^cheftpisf  ttiSWdaft^^thefltfj^WW tfie^if 'flltfertit  to'lfti^dt^  tHferil.  '  But, 
th^Aih^ifcd:hWftrft»er^^tev*%,  ?*  thbtFtfe^rtHg  fWih  a  iystem 
calculated  in  the  highest  degree  to  promote  her  internal  pros- 
perity, i*  very  clear ;  and,  to  those  who  have  attentively  viewed 
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her  progress,  there  can  h&  littte^'>diiubt  V&'tin^at  th«$il'>?iew»^«l^ 
timately  ten4- i^HeTJitoiti(m^i^l)i^ippi^i^t^MAi|i<!f6W'  dicxid^bd 
tons,  alreaidy  ^((aalsitbQtfiQif  «Ki^  edtimir]yt^aiidiititovi>8Ws'<»i^^a<(F«l 
superiority^  wtthi  3its)iiri@<t>£>  nj^toil«»^  ^>jff)d^  n^i^tg^ 
mined^  atnO(df8iaM-Lpeidad)r4k)O^iSi«$(504tiftot^ttk/^^  Fft^tisA^^t^l^id 
imptovemeoiiiibfv/tfhatt  o«AittO^>it'i9ip«(>b|lbley}(]^'itlt^tM  cXlMi^ 
course  ofad)aiijg9^iiut»nl(»):T'fifrt«|i{^«^  )dx^£%t4U 

pos^es^>a  suffit^ienDiiavdl  ipow^r  W^  ei^al^le  hertO^^ttAr  ^fco  -^^tion- 
tcst  ^ridu  tiuid  cbofitilyi W  ieupr^ma^f  qn^^ite  ^e£i|iQf'^^tu4s^^ttb[ 
this  viesir  t]aB«l«hQ}ia;fmp(^UmJibea^y^^d«kk?di(i4^'^U^ 
of  f oreiga  (Di&ntfiiciiirdsir  ( itfodH thru^^  iby  7#«f tehi]gg» ^  ^i^iiliSP^ 
the  artlsansioftalbcpantlieB^i  to^iiictf^se^hersvriMi^^'ifiiii^ailltar 
her  triomlphr/certainiU^   lo  iola;',  v..-  ^,;..'  ')-m-  j  Or.  ^(d  hoouLoiq  nsjf 

ers  iM>74en|3JtlAsicbui]b7i,^tof9iicM  h^t^:ibMiihl«^ds^$lfld^'<!9dtlU 
vateb  hast  doiJbpfjaaoAi.tb^yidavry  j«»ifaM:b0a»QA^ 
hostililty  againstxtheilsradiitfut^ii^  fath<»^  fii^m^whkfci  tln^  tlikik 
they  >a7e  iodoedib^ni^iis^siDff^^  W4ih^t|rt  dOiHin^tfe'^iAtiEiy^idiittK 
imponysitnUU^  dimitif^iedi^aiid  dibaffe^ltvtf^ipopilitiotl^  d&leotMdt 
xnayjhe  vaeH^  iauanicii^eUfidj  bKiiWDtpiwi^iiiw^ 

havei  xuxiihio|[jbae  tiiiGlisiatid<tefb.tq:>ilefch&a  lteai^ilde»lc£JbiAlOttr 
prdudcmd^eedniiflcdtasiidL  4tPJllie^  silua&bMv 

and  rexUuDed  i»l<^i7ei«jr{)iLdmb}el40ptp|ij|ii  th^ 

queocfi.ni  "SFhi^^ijtoqQait^rtniAixatsiiDtCiiim  mhi  ber-  jiddl!di4b«^0iicil 
confusiout,  whiiibo0v«]l<{ttf0iiiciitho  hnilio9»i^  ah  &a^Itpiii»xwlfid^ 
iinderjthciimistiiwnfiil^^/oftpSiiiDekai^  hii(ioiiiffliiltere^nilP^9^^^ 
pence  of  dh^o&er.pbote  stfifih^  coamm}XiYiihl6i^^^iss^<iiMi\lBi^^^ 
upon  iaia.  coohtPjp*^  uioi  bid  /l^norii  ^lo^  ^  y^^'  lodtonti  boUion'^db 
Butt  this  nui^aikt^be  ^fae?  «s^ire»UtiV'-^»  ^t^0wliadi^  Alit^^ 
States.  4bf  i^Asn^uio^ ^aanBooDt  ^^tmHm»ii9ikil^'AiM(p(m^  dtod 

population,  iniMkh^riiaidbxta^pdfittdf^lYqtke  fnr^gtfttGKs  ^&(^|ag«iMlb0r 
country,  as  must  soon  fasaken  b^ethr'^eatUtcmv^'i^aiiir^aiiliTdie 
world  ^  and  it  is  deat^  tibial^  ifaattq»ir^$i4hat  ^pontef  owilb4tei(^d 
against  this  oountpy  i  7ei,ftom''xsw«e»«iikkaw]iaiirji»iii;tt  i^%H 
her  improvemenD<niityA<bec^eQkedi  e'Jiutri  dteti»  ifotba«rt^oiAEi:>4fi 
the  case,  (o£>whicIV«bbptetent^  ibsw  ta|)peaipsimoi:|iftjbil^ltiy^kff|ad 
therefore  qu^i&not<i7/beJcaicai3Ai4''Ap«iii^)  i£j\isfB%>^As^ipB»94* 
striction^  on  the  importatibit>oi>:ag9fitii^iO|i»;l^  sm^tlfi^fiMiped 

to  cultivate  sdls  itify^otutiy  tiMMi!  idakiki&ik  ^jaddbraHeA^icrdbtlur 

'  •       •  • 

states,  our  power  and  pof>iUbtioii  ukUfilEieidi^Xibe  ^tb|Vld^  pK^fMvy 
slowly  progressive,  compaxedxwriih  thms;  'For^iftafl  thV  imflhattgfft 
which  we  make  with  them,  we  shall  be  giving  a  larger  quantity 
bf  labor,  in  return  for  a  smaller ;  and,  consequently,  our  popular 
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tion  mott  be  more  wretched  and  miserable  than  the  population 
of.thjoae  statea.with'Whcw  we  tradft,  d  .,<.    . 

I  C9Ci  if  ainanttffK^tibrj9r|>^jr(e|9)p)Qyi|tg>ifiO  taemticaaprqiare  arti- 
«letiB.,,whJkh  will  ex^nge^/in  the  foreign  marketi  iot  as  nvuch 
cor%;p^ot)|f|^.{)r^^Qe^as,MH>l»14Jl5^q^irQ{;6€krfa^n  to  raisf4il>y  cul* 
tivi|ltfigQiii?iOw«so]l|f.t^)|ibpn^iHX)V)^}i^^  to  the 

^^m4«{ti  bjjr>m»n«f^eti^ing«^i9|I¥)eferet^;jj0..  Cttltiv^ingi^inBut  if, 
ifl0l^a4if^f  ;he  .mmufACturerwWi^gferliiittedito;  impei^itbe  {(foreign 
prpd^oe, .  he  lis.  jforoed  <  ito  {^ay  lor  lUe  Jaborno^uiSdi.jRicni  em- 
]^yed-^t.ihoi«(e«.  AB  raising  (he'(raiiv|tiinalierii|liaad' dn^i  cttrn,  of 
vh^nbi^rmaMfaotMred  >ai^ticles  virt^aUy  ^oonsifit^. .whenj  be  sends 
^mil0vtbe^E6tr^gn'inf«)xt»'i;hey.i^^^^  of  80 

in^ri Anki  yet 'hei  will  recei^ii)Q.inQ<ie  fMPjtboDUjthanif^ithey  had 
been  produced  by  50^  and  thus  the  labor  of  SOiimcivjMP&^nbe  lost 
tQdi^  Gmn(|Kyj|iipr.|iie)gw^tiM  p^n)  0f  ittf .  Ear  tl^ottghothen owner 
QfjA$iIsi«4H»l  »H(&tiility  tO  thiSiM  ^^muivjiidiotbei  A»reigiBi^|)roduce 
iadrsyiAl^mKiiihe.pr^uceiriofiwbiohfl^^  be  sold 

^rlbe  sjMO^e pticiiivMiQuU  i;fteeilQ9^iso>it»uohhmdreitthaniiita  fAUiral 
Dl^d^  iii,tbQii:v:miQ£tirA0t;i)rQt^iau&/9i  greaft'iunpianioitisfioit^would 
han^  to  bis  x;ai«ed>MM^(io^  Iwhicllrff^uimd)  s^ftditiional  la- 

^#iQ  propfitiiOftilo^t^  higl^fvjpti^iithatjadi^aittl  ^iabot  -would 
lM^e|ktir0ly(lostrii^ih^€ftB«mi9C^^^  Ao»thU.iJie<Jprofit  of 

^h/ttlAn^li9)fiTt<|ysmli  nik(M^leqttaii'tt>i;tht:frlofid'  ot^it^iaiDuntry ; 
9lHri(fonjtke  ^imdil««sta|'ji£40rQdiicQiwab;i»uffersdi  (O)  Joje  ^imported 
4i»ly^fi^t^yiMildobial(Mit  li(C(pqttabtdx,wbat^t^Mp^        would  gain. 

kqfti^ilMbteljlf:  5Aj  xheo  ini0[>«(9^fAttto»s^>i»iporting  as  much  as 
8^>ni«n,eMplQy(ll  /in  ngrwoltitoel  ddiiUbkaisQ,tim«»ildihe  dear  gain 
tft'th«j£Quntcy>^iM{hib.ahisi  ^upiddQii0ni!fn<wimldfioiif'ivec«ive  less 
i^^j^.im  tb^jtuptqportiiliifYgrojiRiinoo  fcittHs  anyt^.io  Aod>  ibdc would 
be  benefited  another  way  ;  for,  though  his  rent  v^tdd  be  >  lower, 
y^(pt0fi|ai3nd^a^s,iii5(iu14}llMDihigj^  ;'4>k}i  jdtid^^itbe  market 
amj^  tli^l^Ufi»!^f  liee^igkmiWMi^^  Aaoan^eiiiiri^iiaAd  tbusj  by 
iii9dbKiu»4>dor  .«»tiE^A)  isijpn>babte'^/tfaatK<Mar..theiicottf5c  ,.q£  ai  few 
ycl3ra»iWinl^re«briinc)uldicatbeffrfaef>rbn90fiBl  tbao  ici^ttred.  ,v 
ioEpr^eiDOon  jjftwp  iCdA^i&ihfpiholislid(^  ^^itoatefiially  altered, 
s^^Ioog  iMSblmipiace  p£AbftjP4Qes0ariaio^cl^f  ^vQtaikanced  by  ar- 
ti(ici^m^amiifor»  atji^  makl^s  tbexvDfi[gest94i^f^ialfrorijina<iie^u<ite  to 
^ffPP^yf^^^^^^'^'^A^^^f  f^f^X  ^Mtthabfoad^liiti /renders  paro- 
d^ijTfiMHEili^cesfaryr-;  :Thft{i4rsgf»d«jibatjdfwas  rformc^Lyi  attached 
tiihfss^l^^fSOh  \ii^v%<A^vi%(tv^sidxiii^ti^  are 

itfrbden^ed^^cbBdc  il»rfiBrtMQ»riae«idbs6^itheDwhQle^iBfiome  of  the 
CQiinti^^t0<m'iikdydQ^i»b»^  of  the  lower 

dalles,  whi^  the  fyre«ei|t  ^ystemiiWiU  have  converted  from  Indus* 
txww  jaborersy  proud  of  tbek  independence,   into  la^y  paupers. 
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only  dosirous  of  being  m^ntained  )Wi;d;^Qiit.  labor.  It  i»  tlievefere 
bccaip^A.|3Utter.4pf  tbev^ry  firat  cotifleqiK^nee  ^indeed  ^h^  ^w^^ 
beii^g  of  thi?  poumrVrWfJ«?n^JSr  ^4epfn4ai<»»^e»ie  plan  bftilig  »dctpt- 
ed^  w^i^h  wii)  re^«^  tl>«  aboUtji<^pipri.<9<bJea4t,  d  gr^at  aUec^tion 
in  ibe^pporlaiif^  pra<:;tk;al>)€,{  F^  tlVlr,  Jl^alibus  .i$  nndpu^iiedly 
rig}xt»  in  con^ideri^  the^iajGi  a  gi^^^t-evil  ^ibiKiIl^  i&  stta)ig|^y..}n- 
coQststent,.  vl^enbe^re^^o^pM^nendarfiY&yiSt^in^^f-  r^8^tioiij»'.c|«ir^ 
in)poxtation  of.agricultur^Ll^rpduc^.^pd  tb^^aboUtion  of.  the  poor 
laws,  at  tl^  same  time.        -'. ;  :    <    •     ,  *    '>       *    . 

flof^^tbqughhe;  tak^i  it  fbrgrafiWjo^at  tbe  wirket  pr^ce.  of 
labor  will  advance^  wilb  the  xia^  in  the  price .  of  tbie  nece^sfarif^of 
life,  he  has  not  attempted  to  sbow„by«iwJiat  nieai^rtbe  demand  .for 
lat^|r,^willbeincreai$pd^  which  could  aioae  adr^ee  w^geSf  He 
mu^  be,  a  ware,  thaf  restrictions^  by  advancing  th^  Stafur^l  price«  of 
labor)  could^r)ly  advance  the  market  priice»  byi^d^^ing  the  uunvber 
oflabor^r$..  And,  in  a  country  like  thlst  ^hfre^so  gre^  a  pro- 
portion of  the  population  is  engaged  in  mani|facturing»  for  fo- 
reign nations^  it  could  only  be  done,^  by  the  whole  of  tbpae,  em- 
pbjed  in  thai  manner,  being  either  ataj^ved,  or  forced^to^emigfate. 
For>jSp  long.a$  we  continuie  to<  export  manufactures,  sot  long,  must 
t|^^  market  price  of  our; labor  be  fi^ed,  by  ttsrprife.iur'^boso  4>9)U|q-' 
trie&.tp  \^hich  we  aend  tbem^  <  a^whei^  ^he  ;'nai^raI.]pricQ  of 
l^JjfW:  is  ,iw)t  rai^jed  by  the  same  artijSci^)  i^«5iiw.  /  ,,^, .. 

•It.isoaoteasy  to  account  for  his,  flaaiking^.Abo).i|^ai^-.,^f.^e 
poo^.,  la^s, .  and  re&t?«ctioiiSv  on  the  import^tjpft^  of:  a^r^cfi^fa^g^l 
produce,  parts  of  the  same  system,  exc?pt' we  &u^fOsej|..ithali  he 
wished  to  aee  the  operation  of  Iw  two  gre4t  checks*  jto  'popula- 
tiouT^vice  and  misery ^oxempJiiied  in  this  country^  ^d  waaai^ju? 
that,  thoiig^  jesc^ictiona  on  •importa.tion  must  bay.e^%the  .^ffe/^  ^ 
bria|;ing  theii[i  nitp  action^  yet,  3Q  long'  a$  the  poor  lawa  .wer«  m 
existence,  .their  full  <e^ect  could  noji;  bie  &€;en.  .  |f  th^t  3houldrbe 
hi&[nf>MYe,  if  be  will  only  turn,  his  eye$  to  Ireland^  he  niay  spe 
their  dFull  op^raAion  >'for,,  in.  that  country  they  h^ve.  no  p<p|^  h^^y 
zn<^  tb/e  same  mieasures  which  raised  the  price  of  agricultural  pro^- 
duce  here,  advanced  it  there  also.  Byway  of  benefiting  IfeJ^i^d, 
shf^  w^tQ.  hav«  the  liberty  of. exporting  her  produce^  to  supply 
t^e.rEiojglfBh  market,  in  which,  by  prohibiting  competition  fro^ 
oth^r  coimUries,  higher  prices  c^ould  be  obtained  than  it  had  been 
ttsedy  ta^elj  for.  That  these  high  prices,  must  beneiSit  the  hp^ 
land^&wnery  who  is  generally  an  absenftee,  ind  does  nbt  even  spend 
any  part  of  hie  rents  Jn  that  unforttirtate  country,  is  very  clear ; 
bujj.ri  wh^at  Mfay  coitld'-ffi^y  b^'riei4t"tlif^'I6wer  classes?  They  did 
noti!Vnjtfe|t».ls^ut,  |:heyjmaterially 'injured  them  ;  .for  they  iocr^^d 
the  retit9.i)(  ih^fpoti^toa^igfiaundsv^'and  o^fsnohneees^amt^ a«f tlMy 
had  to  purchase  \  buc  as  they,  'did  not  incrr^aee  the  demalrf  foir 
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Iftbdr,  they  did  no«  imaP«iM6'Hv^^^  As  die  disttt^s  t^i  the  peihi 
santry  was^lmdy^^tfirAiy^dild  «b»1oft^r^]prd^«H#Wesd^  dtid 
fiimtner  folloW&iiba»«d«itf  >by'^lt^^^^  doing  iu 

office^  in  reduaiii^rl}v&  j^wHftb^tb^ftl^  ih^ft4MMP^iibAs6^ftc«. 
^-To'thewelftrt'KrfJ'iSe  ^6nftyj  thfertj  i<^  5^ffis<Mtlt^lf^<^cfe<8aty 
ihac  there  shbuki'  b«f^(x  tie^iiidii^^  ^  ^I^^in^^fASI^ktknt  t>PfagHcttV 
tlMralprodfttte ;  kitiit^%6^Id  iydt4>e''^t^bd96^'  Iha^  i^'^  trM^%Ktold 
'be  imiiiediat^  0'db{)tedi  ^'<For^  in  ^hftt/t^«^,'^  j^t^t^diih'^s'^^urd^ 
be  occasioned,  not  only  to  such  farmers  a^"9]fciVS  fea'i^J  *^t'high 
'ttms,  hut  to  fetidroifds '  M^o6«  'hM^  srtt?  let  MiA  ^f  Wy^iirj  ISy  th^ 
-immediate  tedictito  of  Art^^irtbcAi^.^'^^i^  *Ci*»*Vi^t^it»lA^  One 
^part  of  the  cohfrntittSt^i  trtll',  In  ^kdefltA^  ilHj^  tft^  t»theti  also/ 
aU  suddei^  sh^dks'of  that  kind' sh^t»)d^,  i^' j^i^bl^^^b^  ^vdided; 
The  inode  thi^t  seefim  th^  be^  citkntiaM' for  tl^i  <j^iiif|^os«;'  ib  the 
^pkn  6uggesfeed4>y  Msljbi^Torre^y  of  impio^ltjig^^^a  tlliiy'^Hfit'  ^onMt 
raise  the  price  orallirhpoi'ted  grsatiii'^'a'Certi^irl^'iten,  fltii  tb  de-* 
*ea«e  year^.^  •  Hbpfroposed^^TQsf.  p^t  cttkattet^fb^  wriiati'aiW^Ather 
grain  hi^>ropk3rrtio»,  *nd  that  the 'dtitf'should'bi^'loiireJrW'^S.  ^fereiy 
yeat,  until  the  trade  becathe  free.'*'^*'!I*is  gVadti^l  wibdfe  ^f  Vilfe'Afcing 
a  fredi  trader  seems  adHilrably'  calcuk^d  tb  attAd*  hi|firtii^ '  jftiSr  parr 
o*>the^cbhiintinity  Vef^' nti^tefrially:  * 'Ahd*  thbttgfc'itf  W6bldi^f6fr  some 
year^,yrtti^<^&>j|fe^^^i^W  on'tfte'  hb<*irfg' cl^t*;  ^f  the 
pressure  would  be-^#adifefry-g^^iHg  ^lighttr'j  aritfj&iiili^'^t'holer 
k4s  tJrbbri^l^^fliat^flifey^^tSNiU'^ii^^  »(y<  mticfrf?ortVSft^9  they 

'  ^w^otrkPBy^  tht  ^i*rar^iiS«re4»'lhAt>wd*Id^Bt  ^oii^fe'qu^Hoir  the 
iteatedial^^'^db|i»ttoiiW^ftee'fc^^*.r'  v.-/lp. -,r'.  io    •:  i/;  ,vj./:    . 

^  'As  Ue^^ifce -of  the*  :^n^fc«saifes  ^bf ^We  '^m\xW  cbfitWiAfly '  be 
!o^*rerin^j  and  ci6ttse^<ie!^y  ■fl^nitteifP'^icd  bf 'Ikb<W;  -^Tfttions 

might  be  '^fadtiMl^  }hVrddiitl?d'%td^^tHe^pddt'!iSi^V^rf8**'w^^  <Je* 
it)Ot«i^irfg  effedtS^^ri  "flte  im^t  dasiei  i^fe^jrtidi^dJ^^^'Ad  'toder 
thifil  sy^ferir  the^touhtty  -^oiiM  JriijitOv^r'Wiii^Wha^'^'^Wem 
of  te^triiHioiife  it'wiuld  btetDtire'^;?^  that 

ti*teii  ttre:.  ttade '  fetcato*'  fftA^/^|iWd(ifce  wxWltf^'ii^lfW  *i-%%her 
ma^  teah' it -WOTid  h*ib; done '«F thb ' "f^itat r^^trittidrii^li^^  coit- 
^iirittedWotttcl'allthfe'tMei'^      -"■  ••  '-^^-^'^^  ^'  ^^-^^^  '^''^  t*^^'^^^  ' 

iBfihay  be-objecled,  ith^,^^rdftriftii4g  tWi^^iro^be^^thJ^i'  iP^t3te  situ- 
'^6n  of  -  th^I  laboring'  d^sfesi ,  tlrire^*tlp¥oWd  / '  ^thW' ':  Wirf  JlMr^ase 
Iri  ttrwbersi  andi  aii  Mi^.'^Midthuii^iiells  'tfS^^haf  ev^Htttally  it 
^\A  -ati8\irer  for  ierery*  mtioft>tri  tti^tiuftdtiHre  ^(bf6di»  fdt  itself, 

ru       ^^    ^^j^-^  i:!  E^jgtyoA.lhe.Cop^nJradp^p,., 3,4)61.  ^,     ,  ,  .  .     * 

^  Since  the^Jorn  Law  was  passed,' ixi  t^lo,  the  value  of  In^  currency  is  in* 
tt^9^\^t  l^tiiiS  v^r''<i€tity^6'^^^tt^^^^  as 

80«r'dkl  thefk!>;  coQfieqiiMtly >7()8[Jf>er'4ufMrter  naw,  is  equal  lo  what  90i.  was 
a«tl|attiw^«  ,'      " 
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t»th€r  thiui  iq^poM  thf«^/>9iiri  pupubtimmay  be  dooUed  vr 
tripled,}  i^)  ^jliqr  Joilngri^rt  «hi4^^!wib^  tiAUl'ii»iisoqiiioid]fL4D8e 
the  p0(W9r.  <>{>  |lipi^f|tng;>th^ti population^  hf.  atot Imvsi^  ^iMmtmim'^ 
port  .pii9d«l(;e  'in  f^iirniCpdrvO^  kmmabomtBik  bJMew^diankAaj^ 
ibk^\^fgntmi^^M:^  prcMHUtjr'  that  rsuob!  altt^tetiiriniifs^ihay 
some  ti9^  tall^:pla^}€b.  it<>if}u«t  oome^/to  vettyi^sfciWr^^  ^pdwve^ 

manulie^iJMri^f  at/itfiie;  andn'trh^ikiddeBiiirijirfiyitf^  ciidye^no* 
duce,  to  some  distant  generation,  evils,  which  restrictioflEiDeat^ 
rapi4l)iib«»ngi9g[iQ&  jth0i present.  Lv        s  .r       -  /  *  f:»«n  ?/ifIi  H 

B^(4(|aifj^  mtctbeitffBet  afTfaotrcfiiiiafoSi'  iiirTQiMieriiiig^  {iHi(de 
UnwiUJAga  Qlf  9li^le  tokbofi Ul» tk)$9te mpveftcmjieta^nn^ioDs; 
the  ny^^pt^u^tfimapt^m^^^ 

f acture^  i^  .tbe  ^iS^nlmiitr,  anekes  it  ixtipodbabl^tlutf:  Hhb*  ssdciof  oar 
goodsi)WJll(Ndii^i€hjttarcauwd;  and^  aufrto'  tgide^'i^  MoiaaBimy  ^ 
enat^YUs^^p  js^pt^of&toiir^is^ni^jic»pf^^  fit'  hloe  ^li 

T5^^i)r|Wfl?-to)ll-Mttl»^  ilrimetts^jwrtent  ctf'fertik  hiifl^l  ocnS^isd 
by  iJQ^ilig  b«^]«i^d^be^%^Qr[8tiU  vrMet^fxhen^woi^owijnA  Sbitth 
an4S^u^,AlA^«bJNit in  >alinostf'ei«cy>liait  ot^<die<^oUe,itbtm 
canibtil^^ii9nd0ubt;»  bm^ibafcft^Iicranand'  f^^  hsvamit^isfmv^hi^ 
^^^(f<mriliffh&hi9t(i^\fi'fi^  tMB[.<thece<isqr&dt  )i^seftb»^«boie 
lmti^|te5«fBliif^fie  )d)«to  to .  iejidufiige  pedduod  foirgiafihfagtjniitft 
£vm  thee,  M^^t^^  nity  joudgmdF  Hi»f*pi)oigrefii  {«MdKDpiipu|«tios 
^yjlf>lMk^;i<t]^t^lirbidbii&t)iI{akrialttad^ 
ffiense  tr^^^pf^  |^]|tjiei  jla9<fc,7i^iMdhlmayt^  r 

rent  bfi^g^ paid  £br.  lSi^Ftia€T;'randfna6atb»)pvcdao9  ofl^liiiinirMill 
cost  tixi^  9ukififi/tQK'Aiiiimii^^^^^if^<''^^  iiin^ 

quantity  Dfail^r£>r^7fl  ssB|ilfc(fstattt]P(l)fi^i6^1^  'by 

manu^tisiil^j^i^s«il0)b»ehAi^  SQ&fo^i^agvic^ilteufWpic^be^i 

but^  m)9Prft)]^i^¥^iUeitfe  to^tadiUllbatersittBerfiballffta^da  ^udhr 
adi^aiHdg^,399e^  QMiiaej'^fiKiiniitheyiqcdlairatim 
soil%t  «i(Mt^imr0n(y^^aKl  ci(ot^or?f^d^r't|ifm7rthQ9e  actuaUyv  e»^ 
ga^4/iP3fi}]ii^iSitilQgi^Qimfi  ^^Acid,! )lbc«^^  t]ii^>^7attor  ma^  reiBteh 

of  ty^^^tjf^i^iikifffe^ij^ocmh  iwirifcftnfe/TpOMrflr^i^wricte  %j[  ^eob-of' 
res|ji(k|^iA4K'nn^tr)dA$lfecgr  a*)!nM»cb?i»(ai«it^  lb 

mudi)  gfi9»tQi^  ftndrA  unicb  m^Mse  ^i^robaUb  eirii*   >ficMti<ilxiJep)^aitoi: 

periprity^^a^iWM^  4t ;l9iirH3olQoieis,>  and oio^t piJbbRU^  ojir/ti^ 

*  * 

The  author  of  two  Letters  "to  the  Right  Hon.  Robert  Peel, — the 
Crftt  on  the  Pernicious  Effects  of  a  Variable  Sundard  of  Value  i  and 
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tbe  tocoiid^  owthf ififtiftM'itf  <th<|  IlihPea^  of  Pnlperism-^as  exa-» 
naiikdylivikhianailehlflUe  ^Iit^>idte  di^tl^'tH'^Ja  papefi^daif^cy, 

thatardbpraeiaied  MmQcy/rases  |ttic(^i^^f  Milfeft  )i<r^d§^'tR9  price 
o&thebi^GeBsarkeki&tifo  lifeifirdC^fanlf  >til«lfe'4|  afllbtig  iii)#H91'$€fere 
ttpvwbges  pfl  /labor  ^i»r  advsBtoed  itlifhe^^a^n^  ]^rdp6iti^fl^^  "Hes 

deai]paf{ng  ^iit)tr]i«n^]nuidvb^l(rfai^did'  (AikSIIM  <S(  <hlMJM^ing 

If  this  ebtlntry  were  in  a  natural  4tBI«)'4ito^&if^]y$tg>^ii|it^  4>e 
clinicst;;fbT  Iw8iimiiig/cash).^  -wou4<l'lo#et' 'r|^^^^  of 

pfciri»{^9;(an^/icoii9equendy^  b0r»6t  theipoof .  ^'ftov  lit  •iH^'^ftot 
to/have  €dnridi9a?d^  ttfaat  labot,  dte  o«kly  tfOMQfbdity  "OAyh^'ilir^^^ 
mao  lta»to  9e0^  krl&ft'to  «mt  hi  o#fyTivdtt«<^ii«^^'mb%ll^rt^Q^While 
Ab  ^ttHGBes8Bife»Jof  Ufe^  whielvar^.the,^n&dpalithll<^  h^ciiti^^^o^buy^ 
are  sold  at  a  monopoly  p«te^t  .v^h6ne!fl«t:cyAth^M^t^^^4 
thsr <:ani'  ]^ab ti  viuffered  to  ^  cneisf^  ttmtM;  fa«^^  tl^t' Q6^h  '^ptfj^mihts 
^ouk  loiifto  i»aM|^  bnt^^ot^  {h«?];n!ic^iefo^rb^idUli$«  3<It^i^ld^ 

port^d^  sond^instftsul  ofr  ^^drom^ipau^Hslti^F  Wttld>n^Ir9^iMy 
itiBtdstoerte^^^ftr  tkefries»^tvWdir  thv€ori|i  j^fbl^  n^^ 

leadyjiiigiiqcabtlury  te-r^Dpgotvid  Iotv^^^  x^tf^r  «ilaii>,  'Jdd^  miil 

'  'MiTiiPfelliP  eoakin|efllf^seemkfis)t;toihatbi<lladi^  viiA^<S0it<view- 
df^Ab  8ufaJ9(M«i(tefiilq^ii(!iiKs9die(IlMl(^  ^ 

V  ^c  Qaiiti^suoiryiQddedjiiaVb^tMiaitot^ 

aidiof  thffpi«»M^4f^mixhjtiri»^flld)6t^  o«|sofi«qkf^l^i^fm  4t  is 
pili*ietitftilftt«fi[^mUl/iM  cbedgaj^iitest 

t<ii&  vt<ileiit>a  tt»iUitim\,^hf^b$&piuiiot>  Itif^^^Mi^e^WM  fet  a.' 
tiBbr^T  B«^iirt^^(^]ib  r^gavd^drSnAy  ainipSlt^^g^ttiftfAb^-^' 
i«dtage>eiiji>ydU  bv  tMrjsfmntettsiil  4m9tett/i:^it6(il^e[^prtQ)ft^ncy 
licr&a^im^  t«  fd9ohth«niY'<(flpidrrii;tt«40i  dwonlfHnfi&l^^e^igi^Aind 
of  tilieimixisdNr/)ilest  nM»lf»Ry8sribiiiHtR:tipipQrii^d:ic^mba»ftt^ 
ckaliogsQ'iilxibllowds  ab^t^  cWotbr^r,  schoo  douMi  «iiUlft:id^}«m  ^usc 
b«i«ip^«d^  nrpM9irirftiJdie^i:itcd^i«l1niemteb^avu:«i)im^d- 
ifig  ittv«fc'  ^fiblddlI(l^i^ilKLlMl^  be  ^ttoisiAygteA^  ^h  i^'UtbMxxKA  estate 
of  things.  It  extends  to  all  the  classes  and  all  the  interest!  xtf  life* 
Our  main  object  ^ould  be  not  to  sustain  them  all,  or  any  of  them^ 
at  this  lerel,  (for  descend  they  HKBT^ooner  or  later,)  but  to  con-* 
trive  that  they  shall  all  descend  as  equably  as  possible,  preserving 
their  mutual  relations^  as  far  as  human  art  <^an  effect  it>  undisturb* 
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ed.    Th^  expelriinenti  t  grants  is  a  nice  one»  and  it  re^oires  the 
truest  eye,  as  well  as  the  firmest  hand^  to  conduct  it  properly/'* 

Here  vfe  are  told,  that  the  Corn  Bill  can  only  be  defended,  as  a  set- 
off* against  the  advantage  derived  by  commercial  men  from  a  paper 
currency ;  if  S0|  it  fbllows  that  cash  payiln^hts  shpuld  be  accom- 
panied by  its  repeal  $  but  ydt  he.arguesy  that  it  is.  necessary  to  pre- 
vent a  sudden  fa)l  of  the  pr^re  of  (Corn,  the  Otily  thing. which. <:att 
benefit  the  labor^g  classes.  ,1i\xt  it  is  impo^ible  to  rpume  cash 
payments,  without  a  free  trade  in  agricultural  produce ;  for  any. 
quantity  of  the  precioiis  metals>  which  can  be  brought  into  the 
country,  will  be  inadequate  to  the  circulation  of  it,  at  its  pre^nt 
prices,  and  to  enable  the  lower  classes  to  purchas^e  the  necessaries 
of  life,  a  d^jpreciated  currency  is  indispensably  necessary. 

The  situation  p{  this  country^  is,  indeed,  an  awful  onet  and  its 
pauperised  populatiqn  and  paper  currency  are  sufficient,  tp  appall 
the  stoutest  heart.  Without  a  curi^ncy  convertible  into  ca^9 
there  is  no  accurate  measure  of  value,  and  the  conltitiual  flu<:tua* 
tion  to  which  it  gives  rise,  is  attended  with  the  most  disasltiroi^  re* 
suits,  tibt  only*  to  the.  iabogriog  classes^  but  to  aln^ost  every  other 
class  in  the  comtp unity.  How,  in  itself,  a,  p^per  currency  can  be- 
nefit commerce,  or  'manufa^ctures,  1  c^npQt  coi^^eive ;  911^  v^rl^ 
taken  in. coniiexidn  with  laws,  which  .virtually  ^ay.' flikt  the  neces- 
saries of  life  shall  not  be  sold  below  ^  pertain  price.,  whetheir  mpney 
IS  plentuuj  or  scarce,  the  necessity  for  at  becomes  ^lear.      .  r.     ,.  • 

The  author  of  these  Letters  confines  hi^s'enquy-y^sb^^Jy'j^jf)^^ 
tttnKl  laborers  }  but  the  laborers  iii  trade  and  manufactiit^saJre'hot 
only  a  more  numerous  class,  but  are  suffering  as  great,  if  ndt 
greater  distress*  There  are  whole  districts,  in  which  the  laborers 
in  manufactures  are  actually  starving. ;  for  the  miserable  pittance^ 
yhich  they  receive  as  .wages,  is,  with  the  utmost  industry  and 
economy,  totally  inadequate  to  the  purchase  of  a  sufficiency  of  the 
lowest  and  coarsest  of  the  necessaries  of  life  ;'  and  their  nuaibers 
preclude  the  possibility  of  their  having  much  parochial  relief. 
Though  he  argues^  that  the  wages  of  the  laborer  jn  agriculture  will 
not  be  immedicUdy  reduced,  in  proportion  to  the  increased  value 
of  money  (if  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life  is  not  to  be  re- 
duced, how  can  the  value  of  money  be  raised  to  the  laborer  ?)  ;  yet 
had  he  examined,  he  would  have  found,  that  the  effect,  upon  la- 
borers  in  manufactures,  will  be  immediate ;  for  their  Wages  are 
continually  fluctuating,  and  there  is  no  rate,  by  which  they  ai^ 
governed,  but  the  demand  for  labor.  As  it  is  clear  that  manu* 
£ictures  would  not  exchange  for  more  bullion  than  they  did  before^ 
and  as  that  bullion  would  exchange  for  a  less  nomitial  value  in  the 

*  Second  Letter,  pp.  9, 10. 
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currency,  while  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life  continued  the 
same,  the  mat^ufactjurer  wouldt.ia  reality,^^^ecelve  jj  less  price  for 
his  commodities,  and  would,  of  course^  giye  less  for  l^bon  For  it 
is  the  same  in  manufactures  as  ^' agric^uitur^ ;'  aijd  in  tn^m,  the 
only  commodity  which  the  poor  man  H^s^tosejil,  is  liis  labor,  and 
which  he  cannot  keep  back,  and  consequently  tnust  9.1wdyi9  have 
the  worst  m  the  baream«  .  ,      ,  . 

.  When  this  writer  supposes,  that  ^*  the  promts  of  emplovipent  are 
not  so  nicely  balanced  as  to  bear  no  abridgment,**  he  niistat^s,.  tf  it  is 
meant  to  be  applied  to  manufactures.  For  the  situation  of  the 
master  manufacturer,  in  many,  (perhaps  most)  instances^  is  to  the 
iTuIl  as  bad  as  that  of  the  laborer,  except  that  he  does  not  actually 
suffer  want.  As  to  a  reauction  of  his  profit^  that  is  v^i^possible^ 
for  he  must  manage  very  well  if  he  make  any  ;  and^  whatever  re- 
duces the  prices  of  manufactured  commodities,,  ipx  reasons  which 
I  Tiaye  before  given,  must  reduce  the  W2^g«s/)f  tfie  laborer. 

But  though  I  conceive,  that,  without  a  free  trade  In  a!grif:u)tural 
produce,  the  resumption  of  cash  payments  wbutd  not  only  not  bene* 
fit|  but  would  materially  injure  the  laboring  classes,  yet  there  are 
some  tables  in  his  second  letter,  which  \  think  very  valuable.  The 
fir^  contains  a  list  of  the  priges  of  provisions,  ^nd  of  labox,.in  the 
16thcen£<^fy.  ^nd  which  fully  proves,  that  ap  mcrease  of  tW price  of 
the  necessaries  bf  life  has,  either  np  tendency  to  increase  the  waeeSv 
of  labor,  or  it  is  in  so  small  a  degree,  as  not  to  be  worth  tallying 
into  the  accpunt,  in  a  practicai  point  of  view.  The  taUe  is  asiol- 
lows^  With  the  armors. reflect^pns  upon  It.    ,    .^ 

■'  1  .■'  ';*      -.J  li  ,;«{\>    .:»    .  ■' ji  '     >    .    .-^  /-      ,     ..       '         -      r  f-    "• 

.  ^':       J-  -'^f  't;    J.-     If.':  i     '  H*     {[:■  fy    ,    i   .    •    ,'    V      '>;     •  ^-ii.f    j  •..     ■• 
.•:     '•>  .*''•'•'*'''•      ^   «"'.■;  il'ii.  *:    •.!'»•?        .,'..   jiii  ^iit.'- •!  ,  v  fit"  • 

'.I     (    i'l    /?  .«.     ^ ..    i!       m/wmI  -'"     ''V    'jy'ij.i^.,-  '■:    "'jH    )»'Ii 

•  >  /   .         'if'       M.-  •  .      ••       •     .«'   V      •(.■:     •()    »n.;,/    ,il*   •'■   >  v/O.'i  .Ov  > 

r»      V."        1     " /'    ■•  '   ,    ..  '     <  .T     -:     •>,'-:     f/f'h  ,'j.  f1..ij^;.;l)     "''•    :•■'.•« 
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From  S 
1500   C 

1511.  i 
1500.  ^ 


USl. 


1533. 

1549. 
1550. 

1560. 


1575. 
158T> 
1569. 

1590, 

1593. 


>396. 


I5gr. 

1598. 

»599. 
KSOI. 


PRICE  pF  PR^QIJI^ONS.      ^\^^^  ,  ^^^  FRICE  OF  LABOR. 

preseot  Sik>Ynr.|      n,  Heo.  VIJ.  A.  D.  If^.    ^  present  Monej^ 
*£.8,d.     £,8.d/        '      '       "^^       *        £,8,d.     £,8,dL 


Wheat,  per  Qparter    0    3    4      0    5    0} 
Average  of  ditto         0    5    2}    0    9    0| 


Avenige  of  Barlej    0    3    4 
An  Ox  0  11    8 

ASheep  0    18 


0    5    Ojv^'f 
0  18    0^ 
O    S    6| 


A  Mowf  r,  with  diet  Q  0  4'      0    0 

Ditto  withopt  Q  0  6       p    0 
A  Reaper  or  Carter 

with  diet  t)  Q  3 


A  large  Ox 
A  Sheep 
Wheat,  airerage 
Barley     ' 
Beef  aad  Mutton, 

per  lb. 
Beet  fat  Wether 
Beat  wheat 
Wheal,  firora 

to 
Beef,  per  lb. 
Wheat  ^ 

Wheat,  from 

to 
Whej^t 
Barley 

A  Wether        r 
^eep 
Wheat 
Barley 
Wheat,  exportation 

price 
Barley 


16  8  1  16    9 

0    2  10  0    3  1( 

0    5  4  0    7 

0    2  4  OS 

0    0  0  0    0    0^.748 

0    4  4  0    ? 

O  13  4  0  15 

0  8  0  0    8 

1  6  Q  4    9    5 
0    0  1  0^  0    10.1059 

,10  0  10    8}       «. 


dDjifLto  withoQt  0    0    2) 

Woman  Laborer,  or 

other     Laborers, 

with  diet.  O    0    9| 

Ditto  withoot  0    0^ 


0    0 
O    0 


O    0 
O    O 


S 
i 


No  aceonnt  of  the 
Wages  of  labor 
tUl  \Sf&. 


iH  e'O 
4j  0,  © 
O  18  6 
0  13  4 
e    6i8 

0  6    8 

1  1    01 
0  13    4 


10    8 

4«2    8 

0  19    U 
0  13  lol 

1  1.  3  J' 

0  13  M    4 


•A 


1*  0  {BtViitPM'^e  "*( 

0  ^2    0      0  1^^  4| 


f 


1^ 


u 


y"*  -»rt  trr 

\    a    STQ    >J^3j^fr   h 

1     4.    0    ,  1    4    9* 
^'IJ    1.^   l«V  pi"t4^'v 


Whe«t 

Rye 

Beef,  the  Stoite'' 

Af^^wetii^  t  (  '  o^i^a-,  ^Mi^ion^ki  d^n^^t  ^"-  i-    '>''*  *>^' 

/^fatBulloat  ,5  10    6      6^3    6'  7 

Alfat  Sheep     •♦      f'o»1^^6.   G^ll'lli    ■""^"      '"'•'"'     '    <  ''^  *      ^^  'K 

Wheat  .     ,Q  18  r^f^-^,^  f7i'=;   v 

Pittt.  '^    ^         ^'■'%*-7  ^0      1  -7  11    J 


LaborvF       wttliout 

diet 

ti        •     »■ 

Thresher,  ditto 


0    0     8 
0     0    8 


O    6    81 


0    0    4  1.8tfa. 
0    0    6  l-etfa. 


Ditcher,  with  diet     0    0    4 
Tliresber;    without  *|0.^    6 
^  Laborer   in   a  gar-  , 

den  0  "b    ^   *b    Q  ■JlTlftb. 

Ditto  ip  an  ofchfurd    O    0    4  #«  O    t^    4  l<8Ut. 
Thatcher  ^05       0     O     5j 

Laborer  !n    toft.  ^    '^     ' 

shire.  ,      ,  q. 

Summer,  with   diet     0    0    2  .    O     O,  2      0.2. 

tl       #ithW^    ''O    d    a^^'Of  o'  5* 
Winter,  i^rkh   diet  n^  *p    1  -    OH}    i|    28. 
wiChoqt       0    Q    4     .  O     o    4    18tl^ 
-*     InCliester      "  -^^  r      * 

^quran6Tparp#rfter,Q       {m      .A. 
ir  Thatcher,  with  '"^  r 

K'et^vrT  >o    0"l 


0     0     1 


,%iith,3por^^##>]r«r    Op-O  a      4^  §hr^ 

.  In  .Chester.  \  , 
•    ilS»8a«?e^as  iV    t' 


•J- 

04' 
OJt 


r  - 


\r 


•f       IT' 


Laborer,     witliout' 
dic^  ,  .        .^,  0  IQ 


0    O  10 


0^ 
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<«  In  the  foregoing  table  there  are  not  many  years  in  which  the 
price  of  labor  is  recorded.  In  the  table  of  provisions,  therefore, 
those  y^ars  Mave  beeri^chosen  which  coincide  with  them»  or  nearly 
$0|  but  this  taU^  is  jsiadeufuUfr,  i-beoaitse  the  price  of  provisions 
fluctuates  with   the    seasons,  j  bU^  t&?^  ppee^of  labor  is  more 

St^iOnary.  ,  ,, ,,  ^   ^^^u     i  •    \\*  #.  ♦'•    *■       •    ■.■^tu-i'    .  • 

"The  following  table,  abstracted  from  the  compositions  for 
purveyances,  exhibits  th^  increasing  prices  of  animal  food  through 
the  latter  part  of  the  16th  Century*'       >     *   ' .  '    * 

;  CompoMtioni      ^»«ein        Composition  Value  m 

■       •  foranCU/'*      ^^""^  for  a  Steep,  ^^^^^ 


d^.    8.    d. 


£•.  #*    d»          £•    i.    d*         £•     s.  if. 

1527.  18,  Hen.  8.  0  19  6   1  '6  \Ql^   ,d  S  li  'tt''*  S 

1544.  S5.  Hen.  8.  1  5  4  jl  9  s|  0  9  O"^  "' 0  8  5J 

1548.  2.Edw.  6.  2  13  4  i  '^     ^i  ^A  ^  ^  '  ^'  *  H 

1550.  4.Edw.  6.  5     0  0  0  12  0 

1551.  5.Edw.  6.  2  17  7     8  §  llj  JO     5  4     '6  '6  2j: 
1555.    S.Mary  2  19  0    ;3  O     5=044        04  5\ 
1558.    5.Mary  ^  '4     ff  t  '  J4  ^  '  8'       a   '4  0       0  ''4  1 
1^60.    2.  Eliz.  5  10  6     (5  18     a       0  10  0       0  10  4 
1587^29.EBz:  ^Mo'^O'M?  4;^     ^0  t2  6       0 '^2  lOJ 


^  Frftm^hte  MigWteft  ittSffgttfcn  <f  ^tbe*  tableV  ft  will  ap^elr,  that 
during  th&  fif st  twenty 'years  oi^  thstt  century  the  wag^s  of  a  coun-» 
try  l^bcJrer^  v^eife  ^  least"  tHfti  tirirt^  as  great  as  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  if  measured  by  the  quantity  of  food  they  would 
purchase.  For  instance,  in  the  first  period  a  sheep  at  20d.  was 
equal  only  to  about  4{  days'  labor  at  the  Umest  rate — ^in  the 
'second  reckoning  a  sheep  at  10^.  and  a  day's  labor  without  diet  at 
lO^f.,  which  is  the  highest  ever  mentioned,  it  was  equal  to  12  days* 
labor.  Again,  in  the  first  period,  a  quarter  of  wheat  at  55,  ^d* 
was  equal  only  to  13  days'  labor  at  the  lowest  rate :  in  the  second, 
taking  the  average  price,  as  I  find  it  from  Sir  F.  Eden's  larger  table 
to  have  been,  at  IL  125.  lOd*  it  was  equal  to  39|  days'  labor  at 
the  highest  rate— ^and  in  each  period  the  price  of  barley  appears  to 
have  been  something  more  than  h^f  that  of  wheat,  or  nearly  in 
the  ratio  of  4  to  7.  It  will  be  said,  perhaps,  that  manufactured 
commodities  were  cheaper  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former  period  \ 
i^hich  is  true :  but  when  the  whole  wages  of  a  man's  labcur 
'Were  barely  sufficient  to  keep  him  from  starving,  his  share  of  these 
eommodities  must  have  been  ne^t  to  nodiing— and  it  was  &urely 

1  Eden,  A^p.  No,  IV, 
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no  alleviation  of  his  misery  to  see  others  oblaiidng  such  adrto- 
tages  at  a  cheaper  rate,  and  thus  depressing  him  still  lower  tliad 
ever  in  the  comparative  scale  o(  social  life."  ^ 

He  also  gives  the  following  statement  of  the  average  price  of 
wheat,  in  every  ten  years  of  the  17th  century,  taken  from  the 
Eton  College  books.    The  bushel  is  that  of  the  nine  gallon  mea-* 


sure. 


) 

£.   «.  d. 

1600  to  1610 

\      average    ♦    1  17  lO 

1610   1620 

2  1   IJ 

1620   1630 

• 

2  5  2i 

1630   1640 

.   •   * 

2  U  9i 

1640   1650 

.   • 

2  1   IJ 

1650   1660 

•   •   « 

2  9  5i 

1660   1670 

•   •   < 

2  8  10| 

1670   1680 

•   •   « 

2  10  8.i 

16^0   1690 

1 

1  19  IJ 

1690   1700 

•        •        i 

2  16  104 

He  observes,  that  in  the  last  ten  years  of  that  century,  the 
increase  of  pauperism  was  <<  particularly  noticed  by  the  king  as  a 
great  and  growing  evil,  in  his  speeches  to  three  successive  parlia« 
meats/'  And  supposes,  that  several  causes  operated  to  produce 
that  effect ;  but  the  simple  fact  was  this,  that  the  price  of  provi- 
sions was  much  higher  than  usualt  occasioned,  in  part,  xio  doubt, 
by  the  unjust  and  impolitic  alteration  in  the  com  laws,  which 
had  recently  taken  place.  On  the  period,  from  the  end  of  the 
17th  century,  to  the  present  time,  he  inakes  the  following  judicious 
observations* — 

<<  A  comparison  of  the  |>rice  of  provisions  w\tb  the  price  of, 
iabpr  in  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  ISth  century,  and  the  last 
twenty  y^ars  before  the  termination  of  the  war,  would  exhibit 
nearly  the  same  m^elancholy  reverse  of  fortune  to  the  laborer,  as 
we  found  in  comparing  the  reign  of  Henry  VU.  with  that  of 
Elizabeth.  The  price  of  provisions  advanced  about  fourfold, 
while  that  of  labor  was  not  eyjei^  dpul^led.  generally  speaking 
the  first  might  be  said  to  have  become  as  sev^n  to  t^o,  the  seccmd 
hardly  as  three  to  two*  And  can  we  wonder,  that  the  support  of 
helpless  parents  and  relations  was  no  longer  provided  out  of  the 
diminished  wa^es  of  the  laborer,  when  they  virere  bf<;ome  ans«iffi- 
cient  to  feed  Ims  own  children  i  .All  the  impotent  wece  of  coune 
thrown  upon  the  public— occasional  sickness  and  loss  of  work  had 
no  other  resource — and  at  length,  m  difficult  and  dear  seasoQS9 

^  Second  Letter,  p.  59, 60;  61. 
^  Second  Letter,  p.  70. 
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health^  and  strengdii  and  indu^trjr  united,  instead  of  spreading  its 
sheltering  wingover^othersl^fas  scarcely  able  to  feed  and  tq  clothe' 

itself."'  .  ,  \'; ';_',;;;    ,^    '     ." 

If  any  thing  farther  be  necessary,  to  prove  that  the  increase  of 
pauperism  is  occasioned  by  the  I^igh  price  of  the  necessaries  of 
life,  the  folldwing'  statement  niust^De  conclusive,  by  which  it 
appears^  that  it  gradually  decreased,  as  agricultural  produce  became 
cheaper/  ,It  should  be  obsefi;vjed  too,  that  18.lf  and  1815  were 
looked  upoa  as.  years  of  great  distress,  particularly  to  those  en- 
gaged in  agriculture ;  and  it  was'  in  the  latter  of  these  years  that 
die  Com  Bil^ ,  was  passed,  with  the  intention  of  relieving  that 
distress.        , 

Number  perfxianently  relieved,  (not  including  the  children  of  p«r« 

sons  out  of  the  House.)  , 

1813.         1814.         1815; 

Out  of  any  Workhouse  434,4'41     490,140    406,887 

In  any  Workhouse  97,223       94,085       88,115 

Relieved  occasionally  440,24?     429^770     400,971 

.,TptaUeliev,e;i>,  \    ■    ■         971,943  .  953,995     895,973  » 

An  attentive  dSdffftidertfliofn  of  the  dbcument^,  which  'the  author 
of  thl*$e^Lette¥|  h^  glttny  in  tronnfedtioh  with  that  6f  Mr.  Barton, 
before  alluded  toi'  rfiust '  convince 'tvery  impartial  person,  that  the 
high  price^'of  agticultlirsil  produce;  by  whatever  means  occasioned, 
is  the^gr^test  t!)f  all'dtils  to  the  laboring  classes;^  ktid  it  behoves 
Mr.  Nfalthiis,  Wd  tJie  other  friends  to  restrictions  on  its  importa- 
tion,  either  to  prove  that  these  statements  are  inaccurate,  or  to 
advocate  the  cause  of  t  ftt^  trade/  '  For,*  until  the^f'at^  proved  to 
be  errtmeousj/th*  only -conclusion  that' can*  btfcptaie  td,  is,  that 
laws;  p.i^^/with'tk^  'mlhtino»'0t  taisiilg,  oir  ke^liig'  u^  the  price 
of  the  mti4sstiiks^{  lifily«>eli>  of^#l>^dtSfti*ii^^'t!infe' ittoH^'chid,  the 
most  itepdHtic,  IKrf  dwifWsfuiiftifct;  ^-^^  ^niiM'  »''>  ^sr  '>; 

'    i,»*  .V  .  >  .  i  i,  ^^ Tii^nsAfiTtthti  ti  U\m.'.  .*n'''»  .    - 

1.  Thefollbwirig    statettiih^  * 
pamphlet^  oti  Iflie-cotiditiotf  of  t 
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*  Second  Letter,  p.  87.     .    n  ,  .  ; .      •.    . 
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yfh9t  pcppoition  the  WJfgea  qt  biubandrf  him  }om^  Innme  to  ^ 


Periods* 

KptnocMiaur 

Weekly 

mg  me  wt  i 

Wheat  per 

Wages  in  pints 

l^lf 

^uicter. 

blW¥ci*. 

$•    d. 

1.     d. 

1743  ID  17SS    . 

.60. 

.   m  9 

.     .  103 

1761 1»  mo  . 

.76. 

.    4^    6 

.     .     ^ 

S7SOtol790    . 

.   6    d   . 

.    £i    « 

.    .     S» 

179Stol799    . 

,   d   (0    . 

.     70    B 

.     .    65 

iiBOOtaiaQS    . 

•  il    0    . 

.   m   « 

.   .   m 

^  The  price  of  labor  m  die  two  first  periods  is  from  Mr.  A. 
Toune's  Farmer's  Tours.  The  third  and  fifth  from  commmuct- 
tions  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  The  fourth  from  Sir  F.  Eden, 
on  the  state  of  the  poor.  The  price  of  wheat  is  taken  from  the 
Windsor  returns*'* 


2.  Hie  foUowtng  statement  is  extracted  firom  the  Quaiterij 
RevittWy  No.  S6.  p.  269,  to  show  how  closely  die  high  price  rf 
com  is  connected  with  the  increase  of  pauperism. 

Year.  Conespo^ding 

Sxpenditiipe  ott 


^  f  W>  9f  Hip  fighl 

gallofx  ]mM 
of  wheat* 

174«)  £.  s.  d. 

1749  >     .    conected  averagf  is    .     692,000  .    '.     4     S 

17^5  ' 

1770    .    •    ,.    ^tmotmtis    .    •        1^566,000  .^69 

178$% 

iTMi  >     •    corrected  average  is       2.6l6,0OQ  ..77 

ISOd     .     .    .     amount  is    •     •       4^26$,Q00  ..81 

181S1 

1814  J>     M    corrected  average  is       6,147>000  •     .  12     8 

181i») 


S.  PBOTESTagainst  the  CORN  BILL. 

DtSSSNTlEHT, 

1.  Because  ^^  are  adverse  in  prindpte  to  all  new  re^ainis  <m 
commerce,  We  think  it  certain  that  public  prosperity  is  best  pro- 
moted by  leaving  uncontrolled  the  free  current  of  national  indus- 
try I  and  we  wish  rather,  by  well  considered  steps,  to  bring  back 
our  commercial  le|;islation  to  the  straight  aad  simple  Ime  of 
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^sdom,  than  td  increase  ttie  deviation  by  snbjecfting  adAtiond' 
and  extensive  bnncbes  of  the  ptiblic  interest  to  fresh  systems  of 
artificiat  and  injurious  restrictions. 

Ii.  Because  we  think  that  the  great  practical  rule,  of  leaving 
all  commerce  unfettered,  applies  more  peculiarly,  and  oti  stiS 
stronger  grounds  of  Justice  as  well  as  policy  ^  to  the  corn  trade 
dian  to  any  other.  Irresistible  Indeed  must  be  that  neceBslr||: 
which  could,  in  our  jadgmenti  muthoriv^  the  legislature  to  tamper 
with  t%e  sustehance  cff  the  people^  and  to  inopede  the  freid.jputchase 
and  sale  of  that  article  on  which  depends  the  existence  of  so  large 
a  portion  of  the  cotnmuniti/. 

Ill*  Because  we  think  that  the  etpettaUons  of  ultiiftate  benefit 
from  this  measure  are  founded  on  a  delusive  theory.  We  tarniot 
persuade  ourselves  that  this  law  wifl  ever  contribute  to  produce 
plenty,  cheapness,  or  steadiness  of  price :  so  long  aB  it  operates  at 
all,  its  effects  must  Ic  the  opposite  cftkese.  Moncxpoly  iis  the  parent 
ofscarciti/f  of  deamessy  and  of  uncertainty.  To  cut  off  any  of  the 
sources^  of  supply  can  only  tend  to  lessen  its  abundance  \  to  close 
against  oursdves  the  cheapest  marifret  for  teiy  cotnmOdkjr,  must 
enhance  die  pnce  at  which  .we  povcfaate  k.^  and  to  confine  the 
consuipjetr  of  corn  to  the  produce  of  hi>  ows^  iSOuntry,  is  to  refuse 
to  ourselves  tbt  benefit  of  that  provision  which  Providence  itself 
has  made,  for  e^jualizing  to  man  the  variations  of  climate  and  of 
season.  ' 

IV.  But  whatever  may  be  the  future  c«ttse<jttences  of  this  law, 
at  some  distant  and  uncertain  period^  we  see  with  pain  that  these 
hopes  must  be  purchased  at  the  expence  of  a -great  and  present 
evil.  To  compel  the  consumer  to  purchase  corn  dearer  at  home 
than  it  might  be  imported  from  abroad,  is  the  immediate  practical 
effect  of  this  law.  In  this  way  alone  can  it  operate.  Its  present 
protection,  its  promised  extension  of  agriculture  must  result  (if  at 
all)  from  the  profits  which  it  creates  by  keeping  up  the  price  of 
com  to  an  artificial  level. '  Tbese  future  benefits  are  the  conse- 
quences expected,  but^as^we  confidently  believe,^  erroneously  ex- 
pected, from  giving  a  bounty  to  the  grower  ofc6r?ij  by  a  tax  levied 
on  its  consumer. 

V.  Because  we  think  the  adoption  of  any  permanent  law,  for 
such  a  purpose,  required  the  fulkst  and  Itnost  laborioiis  investiga- 
tion. Nor  would  it  have  been  sufficient  for  our  satisfaction  could 
we  have  been  convinced  of  the  general  policy  of  an  hazardous 
experiment.  A  still  further  inquiry  would  have  been  necessary,  to 
persuade  us  that  the  present  moment  is  fit  for  its  adoption.  In 
such  an  inquiry,  we  must  have  had  the  means  of  satisfying  our- 
selves, what  its  immediate  operation  will  be,  as  connected  with 
the  various  and  pressing  circumstances  of  public  difficulty  and 
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distress,  with  whick  the  country  is  surrounded  s  with  the  state  of 
our  circulation  and  currency ;  of  our  agriculture  and  manufactures  ; 
of  our  internal  and  external  commerce  g  and  (ibooe  all  with  the 
condition  and  reward  of  the  industrious,  and  laboring  classes  of 
our  community. 

On  all  these  particulars,  a$  they  respect  this  question,  we  think 
that  Parliament  is  almost  wholly  uninformed  ;  on  all,  we  ^ee  reason 
for  the  utmost  anxiety  and  alarmjrom  the  operation  of  this  lam. 

Lastly,  Because,  it  we  could  approve  of  tlie  principle  and  pur- 
pose of  this  law,  we  think  that  no  sufficient  foundation  has  been 
laid  for  its  details.  The  evidence  before  us,  unsatisfactory  and 
imperfect  as  it  is,  seems  to  us  rather  to  disprove  than  to  support 
the  propriety  of  the  high  price  adopted  as  the  standard  of  importa- 
tion, and  xhe  fallacious  mode  by  which  that  price  is  to  be  ascertain- 
ed. And  on  all  these  ground^  we  are  anxious  to  record  our 
dissent  from  a  measure  so  precipitate  in  its  course,  and,  as  we 
fear,  so  injurious  in  its  consequences. 


(Signed) 


Augustus  Frederick. 

Dutton. 

William  Frederick. 

Chandos* 

Grenville. 

Mont/artm 

WeUedey.^         i 

-  ti  i>;Kfen>' 

Essex. 

Carlisle^ 

Torrington. 

'  i^i ^    a»  /    iO    y.  }i3.H   iHi    '^ 
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One  great  error  which  has  been  committed,  by  those  who  advo- 
cate ft  reatoptition  6f  the  dnteney  to  its  nabicnt  stamhnd;;  and 
which  has  occasioned  much  confusio^  of  ideas,  and  greatly  tended 
to  bring  the  Country  into  its  present  difficuFries,  has  been  the  repre- 
aetiting  and  believing;  that  the  depreciated  state  of  our  Currency 
of  late  years,  is^nalogous  to  th^'  deranged  or  debas'ed  state  of  the 
coinag[e  in  formed •periods^df  oUf^flistory,  dnd  mbre  pardtiularly 
td  its  state  in  th<*  Rdigrf'brWfflianV  the  Srd,  frorii  1893  to  l697. 

A  candid  an^lfflpWtiiiff  iiHld»JI'triII'*libW,^thdt'a  i^ery  ^reng  view 
hasbe^n  lalT^ii  of  this^'^jeilt^^^iiitf  thM'th#'dtffinged  or  debased 
state  of  thti  CuVf^ticy,  Bytli^]p%  ttf  ttie  Silver  money  in  William 
the^ThiVd^  thiie,  was  little  *^inti)ai'^  'itii'  natdfe^  and  leds  90  in  its 
ei^tS;  to'^e  depreciatel^st^^oFour  Currency  at  the  present  mo- 
ment.     -    '  .^       .,  .  . 

Mr.  Peer,  ita  his  Speech  6ii'tbi'k|Hjl^t  of  the  restoration  of  the 
Currency,  whefn  introddSiti^  ^hd  ^Vdcdmmetidihg  the  budlidn  pay- 
ment plan,  May'^4lH,  i^S,*ls  i^ej*6rted  to  have  said,  "If  the 
House  would  look  toihe  afgVMetitS  on  both  Isides,  (alluding  to  the 
reformation  in  the  Coiii^ge  ili-'Willikm  the  Third's  Reign)  at  those  ad- 
vanced by  Lowndes  on^the  one  side,  and  those  by  Locke  on  the 
other — ^they  would  sed  how  aAalo^oOB  they  were  to  those  advanced 
at  present.  Ldwndies' complained  that  the  Value  (price)  of  silver 
was  enhanced,  and  wisfhed  for  the  return  of  the  good  old  times 
when  silver  was"  at  5$.  ^£f.  an  ounce,  while  then  it  was  at  6f.  3€{.; 
and  also  contended  that  the  shilling  was  the  real  standard  of  value. 
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Leeke  ofi  iht  other  bafitd  inaititftifted,  thatt  the  pound  weight  of 
tikef  was  the  standard  of  value,  alnd  that  the  coin  was  deprecated 
aAd  not  the  bullion  raised.  The  present  value  ({)rice)  of  silver  he 
affirmed  to  be  as  formerly^  58.  %d.  an  ounce,  and  therefore  not  at 
all  altered  except  in  comparison  with  the  deteriorated  Corrency  (dipt 
money) ;  silver  in  coin  was  of  the  same  value  as  silver  in  bullion.  It 
was  perfectly  true,  he  said,  that  an  ounce  of  silver,  which  the  Mint 
regulations  determined  to  be  only  5s. 2d.  in  vidue^  had  risen  to  69.3(2.; 
but  that  was  only  because  the  silver  coin  had  been  dipt  or  reducinl 
in  value,  by  the  difference  between  5s.  £d.  and  6s.  3d.  *  Give  me,* 
says  he,  *  fVi?^  skiilings  of  Standard  weight  andjinefiess,  as  origi- 
nally coinedy  toother  with  %d.,  andl  will  with  that  sum  purchase  for 
you  an  ounce  of  silver,  tor  which  you  now  give  6s.  Sd.  (in  the  dipt 
money).'  Mr.  Locke  had  no  abstract  idea  of  a  shilling,  or  standard ' 
of  Value,  as  detached  from  something  substantia!  and  tangible." 
"These  arguments,  (says  Mr.  Peel)  happily  prevailed,  aud  not- 
withstanding the  expence,  the  project  of  the  new  coinage  was 
carried  into  execution.'' 

In  another  part  of  this  speech  Mr.  Peel  acknowledges  with  can- 
dor, the  errors  which  be  had  before  entertained  on  this  Subject, 
viz.  "  that  the  Currency  or  paper  money  had  not  been  depreciated,** 
and  he  sdys^  ibe  (i^s  it  without  pain  or  remorse ;  but  he  now  sees 
that  the  p4per  money  had  been  depreciated  :  and  silver  having  risen 
to  7s.  3d.  an  ounce,  and  gold  to  1 10s.  an  ounce,  at  the  dose  of  the 
war,  as  paid  for  in  the  paper  money,  was  a  dear  and  convincing 
proof  of  that  depreciation.  But  when  Mr.  Peel  wasacknowliedging 
his  forDier,|err,ors,  hf  ou^ht  to  ^avp  been  particularly  cautious  that 
he  was  not  again  ripnning  iutp  effors  on  the  opposite  extreme, 
quite  as.  gr/eat,,anidtm)i^ch.  nyorf  inpiriotii;  to  the  interest  and  perma- 
nent welfare  of  bi8;^QS^try.^](i|Slead,.thei;eforey  of  hastily  forming 
bis'  opinion  again,  upon  this  intrica^^  ai^  embarrassing  subject, 
from  assertions  unsupported  by  proof  a<9f)  from  the  opinions  of 
otbers,  bad  he  carefully  read  thronghoot,  and  attentively  consider^, 
the  treatises  and  arguments  of  Lowndes  and  Locke,  he  never  would 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  to  which  he  did  come,  or  have  recom- 
mended the  restoration  of  that  depred£(M'  paper  money  Currency 
agam  to  its  former  standard,  at  this  critical  juncture.  For,  had^e 
read  those  treatises  attentively  tfarovgbout,  he  must  have  perceived 
the  great  distinction,  and  wide  diifereface,  existing  between  the  two 
cases,  and  that  they  bore  little  analogy  to  each  other.  Atid  if 
Mr.  Peel  will  now  give  himself  the  trouble  to  read  over  Miosis 
titeatises  and  carefully  reconsider  the  subject,  posiiesstng  as  it  ir  b«^ 
lieved  he  does  possess,  great  candor  and  sense  of  justice  littdfaup 
manity/  he  will  perceive  with  pain,  that  the^  measure  which  be  then 
recommeoded,-«nd  which  is  now  being  acted  upon,  has  been  the 
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cause  ofbringiug  upon  ^a  great  uiass'  of- his  cauntry^sen  their  present 
ruin,  misery,  and  degradation  ;  s^nd  he  will,  or  ought  to-be,  among 
the  iiriit  candidly  to  come  forward  and  acknowledge  the  contrary 
error,  which  he  has  been  led  into,  and  before  it  be  too  late,  do  all  in 
bis  power  to  endeavour  to  relieve  the  country  from  the  evils  now 
impending  over  it,  which  are  fast  destroying  its  peace  and  prosperity^ 
and  which  be  has  been  so  greatly  instrumental  in  bringing^  about. 

In  order  to  understand  this  subject  more  clearly,  it  will  be  ne* 
cesaary  to  consider  with  attention  tbe  arguments,  which  reallj  were 
made  use  of,  between  Mr.  Lowndes  and^Mr.LiOcke,  and  particularly 
those  of  Mr.  Locke,  in  whose  treatise  (setting  a£^de  so«ne  trifling 
errors  on  the  abstract  sutgect  of  money)  the  wbola  affair  is  clearljr 
explained.  The  true  state  of  the  Currency  then  was  much  as 
follows ; 

In  VViiJiam  the  Third's. Re^gn  (according  to  Locke,)  ^silver  was 
the  legal  money,  and  standard  of  value.  The  gold  coins  were  then 
permitted  to  pdss,  or  to  find  their  value  in  the  silver  money  by  an 
agio,  or  at  whatever  people  pleased  to  give  or  to  take  for  them, 
die  Guinea  usually  passing  for  21s.  6d.  in  the  legal  silver  money. 
From  1690  to  Ui97  was  a  period  of  continental  wars,  and  it  was  in 
the  early  part  of  William's  Heigni  that  the  Bank  of  £i>gland  was 
first  established^  and  the  paper  money  and  funding  systems  began. 

To  go  into  the  detail  of  all  the  transactiions  of  those  periods  as 
connected  with  the  subject  of  money,  would  occupy  too  much  time; 
but  it  may  be  necessary  to  refer  to  some  of  those  transactions,  in 
order  to  form  a  more  correct  idea  of  the  cause  of  the  then  debased 
state  of  the  currency,  and  of  the  effects,  which  •  such  debasement, 
'd\\d  the  subsequent  reformation  of  the  money>  had  upon  individuals 
and  upon  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country.  .  1    -' 

Inuring  that  war,  in  consequence  of  ^subsidies ''and  payments 
abroad,  the  halauee  of  payments  aud«the  exchanges  b^cani^  unfa- 
%'>urable  to  this  .country  ;.  i\m  balance  could  only  be  made  gx>od  by 
the  tran»iui«sion  uf  bullion  or  eoin^i i}oii6et|ueiitly  as. long  as  this 
unfavouAiW^buiauce  contiimcd,  no  bullion  wOuld  have  been  brought 
inUh  (bis  coitfUry  to  teuiain  iifeit^  onto>be(lakeii  ta  tbei  Mint  to.be 
coined  into  money ;  but  akUsJl  diditirritfe  iroba&pain  oinlr^m  lAcne- 
lica,  viati  iinoied^atfiJ^.bougiiAiqp  fi)D£ispoitalioin'toiJtbe  'Coiitbiettt, 
at  a  price  above  jth«  fffic«  paidAny/  the; Mint,  to  coin  iut»  money-. 

The  Mint  priue  at?. that  peimd^^^Ai^^d,  an4>unce  fcM*  wlver 
anfj  77^.  \0^d.  an  ounce  for  gold,  and  the  exportation  of  the  coin 
of  the  Realm  w  asiproliibited  under  aevere^peiiaUieB. .  Consequently, 
ail  ioog  as.  the  balance  of  payments icoi^inued  against ihni' country, 
a.deniand  for-  b^.llioo  for  expoctatiou  -woald  consinue  also,  and 
9ilver  bullion  would. then  bear  a  price  above  ihe<vahi&  of  the  coin, 
9s  much  higher  as  would  cover  the  risk  of  the  illegal  exportation 
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bi  the/coio.  .  This  jdifference  would  be  ahoat  Id.  or  €ii.  jein  ounces 
and- it. wauld  raise  the  price  of  sUver^iD  bullion,  which  could  be 
freely  exported^  up  to  6s.  3d,  or  5s,  4d.9n  ounce;  this  appears 
ti^.have  been  ithe. price  in  lOQfiy  when  Locke  wrote  his  first  Treatise 
''  Oil  raising  the.  Value  of  Money/'  and  at  that  time,  as  appears 
tbxoiigh  the.  whole  of  his. arguments,  silver  had  not  risen  more  than 
fi^^an  ounce  above  the  Mint  price,  in  the  legal  silver  money  then 
in  circulation. 

.  But  the  balance  of  paymeata  abroad  still  continuing,  the  drain 
pi  silver  bullion  contuiued  also,  wbcsn  the  weighty  milled  money, 
the  heaviest  and  the  best  of  the  sterling  silver  oioney,  being  more 
sought  after  to  be  exported,  or  to  be  melted  into  bullion,  a  greater 
temptation  and  profit  were  thus  progressively  held  out  to  the 
dippers;  and  the  clipping  of  the  coin  had  been  carried  to  such 
aae;itent  in,  1696;  such  loss, 'and  confnaioD,  had,  thrtiugh  it,  been 
introduced  into  money  transactions,  that  the  Govemmeiit  found  it 
absolutely  necessary  to  put  a  stop  to  it,  to  prevent  the  evil  from 
extendmg  itself  farther;  and  this  could  only  be  done  in  the  thea 
deteriorated  state  of  the  Currency^  bycrying.it  down,  or- by  calling 
in  all  the  dipt  and  debasedi  money,  and  shaving  a  new  ccnna^. 

It  was  at  this  period,  September  112th,  1695,  that  Mr.  Lowndes 
wrote  bts  Essay  fUOm  thai  Amendment  of  the  Silver  Coins,"  and 
Locke's  reply  to  it  was^^fiiftbUsbed  soon  afterwairds.' 
,  Mn  I^pwndes,  in  hiaElBsay>  after  calculating  tbe^probfible  quantity 
of  silver  money  then  in*  the*  country,  and.  the  «siteut>to  which  tho 
clippit^of.fthk  coinscbad  bie«n  csurried,  says,  (page'  106.)  ^*  Then 
the  wb^ie  of  tbesiLveo  alei;ling  ooius^jcbpt  and  miciipt,  hoarded  aiid 
f;urrea^4nowi^iEn^l^dv  may  be  computed  ^t  Ave  oullioos  and  sin 
hundred  thousand  poitnds^audi ifliit  ^e4grfiiil«d,llfeal£<mFniiOif>n0of 
this  sum  consist  of '<|)rffieeSD  thatt  )Bpe>^iii}«iii«hed>  some  more,  9ome 
less,  by.clifiping.;  then  tit>flNiBi.fo4iow^  4hfit^  (bete  remains  .in  tba 
Kingdom  abuut  one  million^/ sin  btindj-edahpiuand  pounds, of  heavy 
ii^<^ney,  a  great  part  qi't'iMhichua'Supposed  Ito.lie  in  boards,  and  the 
rest  current  chieily  in  the  countie»>ii\ost  remote,  from  L^ndofi." 
*  ^.e,tbfn  ixoceeds  to  state  the  dssmU  of  various  trials  matde  at 
the  Mint,  and  to  calcukte  tberefi^wai  Ijbe  value  of  liie  dipt*  moo^y 
Jthen  in  ciyculation,  fsom  wbieh«U  qp|}isars,(page  107*)  '*  That.tbe 
inoneys  commonly  current  are  dimiiusbed  near  one  half — ta  wity 
in  the  proportion  something 'greater*' than  ahat  of  ten  to  twentyr 
two."  .  ;.  » 

.  ^'  That  going  by  the*  medium  of  tbe'said  number  of  bags,  (tried) 
liiid  making  but  a  small  alkKwance  for  the  unolipt  pieces  in  the 
eaid  bag^,  and  for  the  difference  of  n^oney  brought  to  the  Excbeqtier^. 
and  ,tbat  which  passes  among  the  comnion  people,  (the  former  b^lig 
in  most  payments  the  best  of  the  dipt  money)  every  ope  must. be 
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CWfiactd,  tfail  if  «U  tbe  cfipt  pieces  of  sSm*  none^  in^  £ii|^ftd 
eould  be  weighed  together,  they  would  be  fovttd  deficieail  liili  batf 
of  their  stmdard  weight* 

^  If  alt  Che  pieces  in  Engltady  th«t  ore  neve  or  less  cUpt,  do 
SMOont  bjr  tale  to  four  imUiodsi  (aa  is  before  supposed)  tbea  I 
infer  that  tbe  recoining  of  tbe  same,  upon  the  old  foot,  woaU 
make  but  two  milboos;  aud  tbe  loss  woiiM  be  as  much*  But  by 
recoining  the  same  upon  the  foot  of  6s.  Sd.  for  the  present  crowa 
piece,  as  is  before  proposed,  then  tbe  same  quantity  of  clipt 
money  will  make  two  niUions  and  five  bundrad  thousand  poHMik^ 
and  the  loss  will  be  iftten  hundred  tbousaod  pounds,  to  tm  bonse 
eirtier  by  public  aid,  or  by  ibe  partkulara  mterested  in  the  clipC 
money,  or  by  both/* 

Page  lid.  ^  In  tbe  present  conditem  and  circttmstances  of 
out  silver  money,  this  mMion  and  the  trade  and  deaiiag^  Uieieof,  are 
in  a  great  measure  deprif  ed  of  lh»  awe  and  benefit  of  the  whole 
species  now  in  being,  as  welt  the  heavy  pieces  as  the  t^lit ;  tbe 
former  of  wMc&  have  for  tbe  most  part  been^boasded  by  the  paiticu* 
lar  persons  possessed  thereof  ' — ^*  and  it  is  i»et  likely  they  wiH  soon 
be  brought  to  light,  without  raising  their  value,  and  Mcoining  the 
clspt  money ;  and  as  for  ibe  hKter,  a  great  part  thereof,  when 
etfered  in  payments,  is  utterly  r^uaed^  and  will  not  ^ms^  and 
consequently  doth  not  senrsi  to  the  end^r  purpose  for  which  if  wte 
msrie ;  so  that  both  tbe  one  and  the  other  (for  tbe  gvealer  part) 
are  become  aa  it  w«re  dead  cash  in  the  kingdom*'* 

'^  In  consequence  of  tbe  vitiating,  diminishing,  and  counterfeitmg 
of  tbe  current  money,  it  is  come  to  pass,  that  great  contentions  do 
daily  arise  aaMUg  the  king's  subjects,  in  fhirs,  in  markets^  shops,  and 
other  places,  throngfaont  the  kmgdoro,  ab^wt  the  pasting  or  ^efming 
of  the  same,  to  the  distmrbanee  of  the  public  peace ;  mamg  bargains, 
moings^  and  dealings,  are  totaUy  prevented  amd  laid  mide^wMch 
lessens  trade  iwgeneraL  Persons  before  th^  tonduda  amff  bar*- 
gaino,are  necessitated  firot  to  sUtttlothaprice  ortah»$  of  tbe  very 
money  they  <iret^reeeiv€fofi^thein goods** 

jAu  iden  may  be*  formed  from  'theset  entrs^ts^  ninK  ihjMeal  elate 
9f  the  Cunrency  then  was.  MllieilG^ff  to  the  eoimltyi  oiitbe^ie^q^ace 
to  tke<3ovenmient>  occasionsdi  hf  the  'reeoinagn^sif  (the  dipt  nacnsey, 
Uttonnted  in  reality  toabout  l,ia0Oy0QO|.  TherefiMie^  MMS^t  uMn 
the  previous>  assumption  «f  Mr»  Lovadae^tfarat  the  amonift  ot  Wver 
money  of  all  sorts,  clipt  and  unclipt,  in  the  country^  JheConr-tlie 
the  I'ecoiaage,  was  5,60O,O0CM.,  and  diat  the  c]ipt»  mnney  -on  an 
average  was  debased  one  balf  in  its  omginal  mine  )<  '^  nfill'Adlow, 
that  the  clipt  money  then  really  sMuounted  to  ^j^,AM^fl!tOl* 
at  AfiOOfiOOt.  as  was  supposed  by  bim.  And  tlmt  tfaese' wnsin 
lence  in  Ae  ceimtry,  to  fnlfit  all  legal  contracts,  3,99§iO0O/.  of  good 
and  lawful  sterling  money,  instead  of  1,600,000/.,  which  shows  that 


tbe  dipjnng  htd  not  bean  carried  to  that  extent  which  Mr. 
Lowndes  had  previously  imagined. 

Mr.  Lowndes  appears  to  have  recommended  the  depreciation 
of  the  standard  of  the  silver  money,  more  for  the  purpose  of  saving 
part  of  tbe  loss,  which  would  have  been  occasioned  by  (he  cailiisg<- 
lo  and  reccnning  of  the  dipt  money,  than  from  any  other  motive; 
not  perceiving  the  injustice  which  would  at  that  time  have  been 
committed  by  such  an  act,  or  by  a  legal  alteration  of  the  standard. 

It  is  clear  from  what  Mr.  Lowndes  has  said,  and  from  Locke's 
answer  to  him,  that  the  general  circulation  of  the  country,  or  the 
legal  standard  of  value,  had  not  been  alterefl  or  debased ;  that 
people  refused  to  take  the  dipt  or  debased  money,  just  as  they 
pleased;  that  the  dipt  or  debased  money  had  not  been  made  u 
legal  tender ji  and  compuhory  in  payments ;  that  contracts  had  not 
been  entered  into,  and  transactions  founded  upon  that  dipt  or 
debased  money,  as  in  legal  money ;  that  purchases  of  land  and 
rents  of  land,  money  borrowed,  and  taxes  and  rates  imposed,  bad 
nOit  taken  place  in  that  dipt  or  debased  money,  as  in  the  lawful 
money' of  the  Realm ;  but^  that  it  was  permitted  to  pass  for  its  real 
value  only,  some  pieces  which  were  previously  shilliags  passing  for 
seven  pence,  some  for  ei^t  pence,  or  what  they  were  worth; 
'*  Persons  before  they  concluded  any  bargains^  being  neeesritated 
first  to  settle  the  value  of  the  money  they  mere  to  receive  ta  jmw- 
ment"  And  that  two  prices  had  actually  taken  place,,  one  in  tne 
good  and  lawful  money,  and  the  other  in  the  dipt  money,  which 
from  the  scarcity  of  silver  change,  was  permitted  to  pass  current^ 
only,  for  convenience  sake,  <Qntil  the  nuisance  becsmie  too  greats 
and  no  lot^r  to  be  endured. 

Locke  distinct^,  states  (page  107.)  ^^That  noiman  was  compels 
led  to  receive  the  dipt  or  depreciated  money  in  legal  pi^ments^ 
and  that  there  was  a  Law  in  exastence,  with  severe  pendties,  agunst 
those  ^o  tendered  difit  mo^^ly  in  payment.^'  And  page  31  he 
sayis.  ^  I  cartmot  but>wonde)r  ai^Mr.  Lowtides^  a  man  so  skilled  an 
the  Lawsj  especially  of  the  Mial^  the  *  Exchequer,  and'* of  our 
money;^^ul#>dl  atoiig'ii^hiBJiiigainents,  speak  ofeHpt  money, 
as  if  it'V^eve^tke  U^folinoiiey  of  J^gland.     '< 

Tb«|ie€$rW,^^^(ianiitf  iof^lipts^iUngs^  or  olipt  pieces  of  silver 
mo««»yi  hi«hi^  wfthily  a'f  Jw  ytefaii  ei^i  into'ciwuiatioa,  was  not,. in 
Mi).LMrkcr'e<fdinGh,  a  miiSoieot  jfustificatioo  for  deptecsa^dng  Urn  old 
lawful  sttAidard:  of  our  coins.  And  it  wasttbecauserents  of  land, 
and  olhei^Oi^tintrbcis  and  prides^  had  uot>  lakeo  place  and  become 
fomfvded'ki  that'oUpt  es  dppveeiated  monkey  >at  thai  time,  and  be* 
cause  th^'tfiiliUl'4{lAfctte]Pand'  a^^  not  i>aeome 

altered  or  defiredaied/lhat  Mr;  Locke  conabated,  and  jusdy  onm*- 
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•biited^  and  prevailed  over  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Lowndes,  fbr  de- 
preciating the  lawful  coins,  or  the  then  standard  of  sUver  money. 

But  had  Locke  lived  to  the  present  day,  would  he  have  disco- 
vered no  difference  between  the  present  depreciated  state  of  our 
whole  Currency,  and  the  dipt  money  in  William  the  Third's  Reign! 
Would  he  have  advocated  a  restoration  of  this  depreciated  curren- 
cy again  to  its  former  standard,  or  an  increase  in  its  value  of  nearly 
one  third,  or  between  40  and  50  per  cent.,  after  that  money,  the 
whole  circulating  medium  of  ihe  country,  had  become  depreciated 
to  that  extent ;  after  that  depreciated  Currency,  or  medium  of  ex- 
change had  been  made  by  law^  a  legal  tender  between  man  and 
man,  compulsory  in  payments,  aAd  the  lawful  current  money  of  the 
country;  after  money  had  been  borrowed  in,  purchases  and  rents 
of  land  made,  excessive  taxes,  rates,  and  duties  imposed,  and 
nearly  all  transactions  had  taken  place  in,  and  become  founded 
upon  that  depreciated  currency;  would  he,  linder  such  circum" 
stances  have  had  so  little  sense  of  justice,  as  to  have  advocated  a 
restoration  of  that  depreciated  legalized  Currency  again  to  its  for- 
nier  value  ?  Or,  if  he  had  done  so,  would  he  not  at  the  same  time, 
have  also  had  that  feeling  of  "  retributive  justice,"^  to  have  recom- 
mended other  measures  to  be  adopted,  to  guard  and  relieve  indi- 
viduals and  the  public,  who  must  otherwise  be  ruined,  or  greatly 
injured,  under  its  baneful  and  destructive  effects  ? 

^But  a  better  judgment  can  be  formed,  of  what  Locke  would 
have  done,  under  such  circumstances,  from  his  own  words. — ^page 
9.  he  says,  "  The  standard  once  settled  by  public  authority^  the 
quantity  of  silver  once  established  under  the  several  denominations, 
1  humbly  conceive  it  should  not  be  altered,  till  there  were  an  ab- 
solute necessity  shown  for  such  alteration,  which  I  think  can 
iiever  be." 

"The  reason  whv  it  should  not  beohanajed  is  this — because  the 
public  authority  is  guarantee  for  all  legal  contracts.  But  men  are 
absolved  from  the  performance  of  their  legal  contracts,  if  the  quan- 
tity of  silver  under  the  several  denominations  be  altered ;  as  is  evi- 
dent; if  borrowing  100/.  or  400  ounces  of  silver,  to  repay  the  same 
quantity  of  silver,  (for  that  is  understood  by  the  same  sum  and  so 
the  Law  warrants  it,)  or  taking  a  lease  of  land  for  years  to  come,  at 
the'iike  rent  of  100/.,  they  should  both  pay  the  one,  and  the  other, 
in  money  coined  under  the  same  denominations,  with  one  fifth  less 
of  silver  in  it,  than  at  the  time  of  the  bargain.  The  landlord  here 
And  the  creditor,  are  each  defrauded  of  ^0  per  cent,  of  what  they 
Contracted  for,  and  is  their  due  ;  and  I  ask,  how  much  juster  it 
would  be,  to  dissolve  the  contracts  they  had  made,  than  that  hence- 
forth all  landlords  and  creditors,  should  be  paid  th^ir  past  debts 
and  rents   for  leases   already  made,  in  dipt  money,  twenty  per 
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cent*  lighter  than  it  should  be  i    Bod^  ways  tbey  lose  twenty  per 
cent,  of  their; demand,  with  equal  justice. 

''  2'ke  case  would  be  the  same,  and  legal  contracts  voided,  if  the 
standard  should  be  altered  on  the  other  side^  andeach  species  your 
coin  be  made  one  fifth  heavier^  For  then  he  that  had  borrowed  or 
contracted  for  any  snm,  could  not  be  discharged  by  paying  the, 
quantity  agreed  for — but  be  liable  to  be  forced  to  pay,  20  percent, 
more^  than  he  bargained  for — that  is,  more  than  he  ought.  On 
the  other  side,  whether  the  creditor  be  forced  to  receive  less,  or 
the  debtor  forced  to  pay  more  than  his  coiitract,  the  damage  and 
injury  is  the  same  whenever  a  man  is  defrauded  of  his  due;  and 
whether  this  will  not  be  a  public  failure  of  justice,  thus  arbitrarily 
to  give  one  man  a  right  and  possession  to  another,  without  auy^ 
fault  on  the  suffering  man's  side,  or  without  any,  the  least  advan- 
tage to  the  public,  1  shall  leave  to  be  considered/' 

It  is  obvious,  that  it  was  because  contracts  and  engagements  had 
not  been  entered  into  in  the  dipt  money,  and  the  dipt  money  had 
not  been  made  a  legal  tender,  that  Locke  objected  to  any  alteration 
in  the  standard  at  that  time.  And  the  reformation  of  the  silver 
money^  as  it  was  then  called,  no  more  affected  the  Kingdom  with 
regard  to  the  weight  of  taxes,  or  individuals  as  to  debts  or  credits, 
or  their  previous  contracts,  or  the  general  state  of  prices,  or  the 
prosperity  o^  the  country,  than  a  recoinage  of  the  silver  money, 
in  the  last  Reign,  would  have  done,  had  that  recoinage  taken  place 
in  or  about  the  year  1790. 

In  1790,  the  silver  money  then  in  circulation  was  greatly  depre- 
ciated in  value  by  long  wear,  many  of  the  plain  shillings  not  having 
much  more  than   one  half  of  the  original  quantity  of  sterling  silver 
remainii)g  in  them,  and  the  six-penny  pieces  not  so  much ;  the 
silver  money  on  the  average  then,  being  nearly  as  much  depreciated, 
by  long  use  and  wear,  as  it   was  in  the  Reign  of  William   the 
Third  by  clipping.   'I  he  puly  effect  of  calling  in,  and  recoining  that 
depreciated  sUver  money,  would  then  have  been  much  the  sam^  as, 
in  William's  time  by  the  recoining  of  the  dipt   money ;  namely^^ 
an  inconvj^pj^nce  to  the  public,  for  the  moment  during  the  opera- 
tion of  cailinir  it  in,  apd  substituting,  another  coinage  in  its  stead,, 
and  also,  the  expense  %o  be  sustain^gd  by  the  recoinage.     But  the. 
weight  of  all  taxfss  apd  rents,   ^nd  all   transactions,  would    have 
remained  upon  the  same  footing  or  basis  after  such  recoinage  as 
before. 

In  Wijli^^  the  Third's  Reign,  the  standard  of  value  was  kept 
perfectj^  by  there  being  in  circulation,  not  as  Mr.  Lowndes  bad. 
guessed,  only  .pne  million  six  .  hundred  thousand  pounds,  but 
upwards  of  three  millions,  (as  appeared  to  have^been  the  case  after 
the  recoinage)  of  good  and  lawful  sterling  silver  money ;  and  in  the 
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last  Reign,  the  legal  standani  was  kept  perfiect  and  tmdistarbed  iq> 
to  17979  notwuhstanding  the  depreciated  state  of  die  greatest  part 
of  the  sflver  Correncyy  by  the  circulation  of  good  and  lawful  weigh- 
ty gold  money. 

But  from  th^  year  17979  since  the  Bank  ceased  to  pay  its  notes 
on  demand^  in  the  legal  weighty  sterling  gold  money  of  the  Reahn, 
from  that  period,  up  to  1814,  the  pound  note,  which  was  made  the 
l^alized  pound  sterling  standard  of  value,  and  the  sole  Cnrrency 
of  the  country,  was  regularly  depreciating,  as  calculated  in  gold  as 
weH  as  in  silver. 

If,  in  the  year  1790,  a  recoinage  of  the  silver  money  had  been 
proposed,  no  one  would  at  that  time  have  thought  of  advocatri^  a 
depreciation  of  the  standard,  merely  because  the  shillings  and  six- 
penny pieces  had  become  greatly  depreciated  by  long  wear ;  and 
ail  Locke's  arguments,  and  the  arguments  of  others,  t^ainst  a  de* 
preciation  of  the  standard  at  that  time,  would  have  very  justly  ap- 
plied ;  and  it  is  astonishing  that  the  advocates  for  the  restoration  of 
the  ancient  metallic  stjsndard  now,  have  not  discovered  the  great 
difference  existing  between  the  two  cases. 

This  error  among  others,  has  greatly  tended  to  plunge  thb  na- 
tion into  its  present  distress  and  difficulties,  from  the  belief  Aat 
the  two  cases  are  similar,  and,  that  because  the  country  soon  over- 
came the  inconvenience  in  William  the  Third's  Reign,  of  calling  in- 
a  quantity  of  dipt  shtlUngs,  or  deteriorated  {neces  of  sifver  money, 
ami  resumed  its  wonted  prosperity,  that  it  will  now  be  equally 
able  to  support  the  ruinous  and  terrible  effects  of  inereasing,  or  oi 
raising  the  value  of  the  t^hole  Currency,  or  circulating  nriedimn 
agam  (gold  as  well  as  silver)  nearly  50  per  cent.,  after  most  (ran* 
sactions  had  become  founded  in  that  greatly  depreciated  Currency. 
Tbt  effects  of  which  will  consequently  be,  to  increase  all  the  bur- 
thens of  the  country  in  tike  proportion,  to  raise  all  rents,  taxes, 
rateli,  and  all  previous  contracts,  in  an  eqnal  degree,  and  to  eompel 
every  person  to  pay  nearly  50  per  cent,  more  titan  he  contracted  for,- 
or  ought  to  pay.  But  if  those  who  advocate  these  unjast  and  im-* 
politic  measures,  were  fully  aware  of  tlie  mimerous  acts  of  hardship 
vi4iich  they  are  committing  bj  them,  and  perpetnating  upon  Ae 
community",  and  the  still  greater  evils,  misery',  and  rain,  which  must 
be  entailed  upon  a  great  mass  of  the  productive  population  ;  if  tiiej 
possess  any  feelings  of  humanity,  or  regard  •  for  the  good  and  pro^ 
sperity  of  the  country,  they  would  rieview  this  system  of  rutffk^  amf 
injustice,  with  feelings  of  mingled  remorse  and  shame.  Tlie 
country  is  nmv  again  laboring  under  the  first  efifeetsof  this  mea^ 
stnre  only,  and  the  longer  it  is  persevered  in,  the  more;  cruel,  th» 
more  terrible  and  distressing  wiHbe  ita  cffects^  every  day. 
The  circahttingmediuns,  or  the  paper  Cnrreneyof  the  cotmtlPjv 
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wbkb  hni  faecome  tW  oD);  legaliied  money  wit  or  ftt«ii4«nl  of 
vi4uej  bad  Wen  i!«^i»larly  ikpredalii^  io  vgluo  for '  nearly  tw«»tjr 
years.  Just  l>efore  the  close  of  (be  war^  in  1614,  silver  hiid  risen 
in  diia  de^Mrecialed  paper  money^  tbe  then  only  le^  ftiottey  or 
ftiedium  of  exchange,  to  carry  on  all  the  transactiona  of  the  coiiq«< 
try^  from  5s.  2d.  an  o^m:t  (the  old  Mini  price)  up  to  7s.  5d.  or 
76.  4(jf.  an  ounce ;  and  gold  had  risen  from  77s.  lOlW*  an  ounce 
up  to  llQf.  ao  ounce.  This  legalized  paper  pound  sterling,  monejr 
unity  or  standard  of  value,  had  then  become  depreciated  as  calcu« 
lated  in  silver,  from  the  valise  of  nearly  4  ounces  of  silver,  down  to 
jounces  of  silver;  and  in  gold  from  123  grains  of  gold,  down  to 
87  grains  of  gold. 

And  it  was  in  this  debased,  diminished,  dipt,  or  depreciated 
money  standard,  or  money  unit,  of  the  valve  of  0f  ounces  of  silver, 
or  of  87  grains  oi  gold^in  which  tbe  great  bulk  of  the  public  debt 
bad  been  contracted,  in  which  rents  of  land  and  houses  had  been 
contracted,  in  whieb  ihe  excessively  great  weight  of  taxes  and  rates 
hiid  been  levied^  in  Which  money  luid  beeo  borrowed  on  naortgago 
and  on  bond,  in  which  pwehases  of  land  and  contracts  for  other 
property  had  been  entered  into,  and  in  which  ninety  ninc^  out  of 
e^&fy  hiindred^  of  all  existing  transactions  bad  become  founded. 

And  waa  it  either  humane,  politic,  or  just,  to  increase  the  vmhit 
again,  of  this  legal  depreciaftod  C«urreiicy,  or  mediom  of  exchange, 
nearly  50  per  cent.,  by  lowering  of  the  price  of  gold  from  1 10s,  an 
omiee,  down  to  77s.  lOid  an  ounce ;  and  silver  iirom  7s.  44{»  mi 
ounce,  down  to  Ss.  an  evnCe  i  tbua  putting  into  tbe  money  unit  or 
pound  sterlii}g>  more  of  aiWer  or  of  gold ;  or  lucreamng  it  in  weight 
or  value  again,  iiNxm  d^  ounces  of  ttlver  up  to  4.oiuieee  of  silvm) 
and  from  B7  grains  of  gold  up  t»  1€3  grains  of  gdd.  Aad  by  thb 
measure  compeUaig  ev^ry  one  lo  pay  in  the  proportion  of  400 
anneea  of  silver  for  every  )00J«  they  owed,  or  had  contracted  for; 
or  an  equivalent  in  property,  to  the  value  of  400  ouqcea  of  silvei^ 
where  th^  oisghl  to  blve  paid  only  975  ounces  of  silver ;  perpetu- 
ating tbe  wei^t  of  aU  taxes  and  tatea  upon  the  country,  at  a  rate 
nearly  50  per  cent,  more  burthensome  than  they  ought  to  have 
heen,  reducing  one  half  of  the  productive  elaasea  to  ruin,  misery, 
nod  disgrace,  and'  tte  Isfchorers  to  the  gsentost  state  of  want,  wretch* 
edness,  aiid  degradatiiHi.  '^  Ib  not  this  a  failure  of  pnUic  justice^ 
and  tbe  giving  away  of  one  man^s  right  and  potaesaian  to  aaolber, 
without  any  fault  on  the  suflfering  man's  side  ;"  and  ^^  a  removWig 
of  tbe  landmarks  of  property  V  If  it  be  not,  it  would  be  difficuU  to 
fioy  what  couM  be  so.  But  some  one  may  faeue  observe,,  tiiat  the 
previoius  dopreciaition  of  money  waa  aUo  an  act  of  injustice.  Grants 
ed,  that  it  war  so  ^  and  let'thoae,  by^  whgae  acts  it  was  depreciated^ 
defoi»d  it  if  they  can)  that  is  noi  this  queabon . nowiat  iaa«i«    By 
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a  different  mode  of  policy,  that  originiil  depreciation  might  perbapi 
have  been  prevented  ;  but  although  many  reasons  n»ay  be  given, 
through  the  necessities  of  the  war,  somewhat  to  justify  the  poKcy 
of  that  depreciation,  no  just  or  good  reason  can  be  given  for  raising 
of  the  value  of  the  Currency  back  again#  No  doubt,  many  acts  of 
hardship  and  of  injustice,  had  been  committed  through  the  depre- 
ciation, but  most  of  them  had  ceased  to  exist  in  1813,  or  had  been 
provided  for.  And  the  raising  of  the  value  of  the  currency  again, 
or  the  attempt  to  bring  back  the  old  metallic  standard,  is  not 
producing  benefit  to  those  who  were  before  injured  by  the  depre- 
ciation, or  taking  from  others,  who  were  being  benefited  by  that 
depreciation,  but  in  most  instances  ^it  is  producing  precisely  the 
contrary  effects. 

To  explain  this  part  of  the  subject,  let  it  be  supposed  (and  this 
case  will  apply  in  numerous  instances)  that  at  the  commencement 
of  the  war  against  France,  in  1793,  a  gentleman  possessed  an  estate 
of  5000/.  a  year,  up  to  the  income  of  which  he  was  accustomed  to 
live,  and  which  estate  was  then  let  upon  leases  fur  a  term  of  years. 
Soon  after  the  war  began,  he  finds,  from  the  increase  of  taxation, 
and  from  the  advanced  price  of  most  commodities,  occasioned 
thereby,  and  by  increasing  issues  of  paper  money,  and  by  the  sub* 
sequent  depreciation  of  that  paper  money,  that  he  could  not  sup- 
port the  same  style  of  living  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  do, 
without  year  after  year  running  into  debt.  The  war  continues,  and 
taxes  and  prices,  and  the  increase  of  and  the  depreciation  of  the 
paper  money,  continue  to  increase  with  it ;  and  his  debts  and  in- 
cumbrances, added  to  the  expense  of  raising  money,  increase  in  die 
same  proportion.  But  as  land,  from  the  enhanced  price  of  the 
produce  of  land,  is  also  rising  in  nominal  value,  he  looks  forward 
to  the  expiration  of  his  leases,  to  be  then  enabled  to  raise  his  rents, 
and  to  replace  himself  somewhat  upon  the  footing  in  which  he 
stood  before  the  war. 

Let  it  be  supposed  that  in  1810  or  181^  bis  leases  are  expired, 
and  that  he  was  then  enabled  to  raise  his  rents  up  to  QflOOL  a 
year ;  and  having  then  to  pay  interest  upon  mortgages  aixl  odier 
incumbrances,  to  the  amount,  say  of  3,000/.  a  year,  be  would  still 
have  a  nominal  income  left  of  5000/.  a  year,  the  same  as  in  1793, 
but  with  all  taxes  and  prices  greatly  increased  upon  him. 

The  paper  money  Currency  was  depreciated,  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  in  its  exchangeable  and  in  its  intrinsic  value,  full  one  third ;  and 
soon  after  tlie  war  had  ceased,  measures  are  being  taken  by  the 
Bank  and  by  the  Government,  to  restore  this  depreciated  Curreo- 
cy  again  to  an  '^  healthful  state ;''  diat  is  to  say,  to  restore  it  to  its 
former  value  with  guineas,  or  to  bring  the  guineas  back  again  into 
circulation.    The  produce  of  land,  and  the  rents  and  Baltic  of 
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latd  ftiid  the  price  o<>  most  commodtties^i  soon  begin  to  fali^  to 
adjust  themselTes  to  guinea  prices  again,  or  to  the  increasing  value 
of  ibis  '*  bealthful  carrancy/'  And  this  gentleman  soon  finds  bis  new 
tenatits  on  tbe  verge  of  ruin,  (his  old  ones  having  become  iiind- 
lloiders,  or  his  creditors  on  bond  or  mortgage  perhaps^)  and 
tbo  value  of  his  estate  fast  falling  back  to  its  original  value  in 
179s,  or  to  MOO/,  a- year;  leaving  him  with  charges  and  iq- 
combrances  upon  it  of  SOOO/.  a-year,  to  pay  off;  thus  having  tbe 
pfospect  before  hiip,  of  being  left  in  possession  of  two  fifths  of  his 
original  income^  or  £000/.  a-year,  to  live  upon,  with  all  taxes  and 
rates  trebled  since  1793*  And  this  state  of  things  brought  about, 
by  the  attempt  to  restore  the  depreciated  paper  currency  to  its 
original  value,  or  to  a  '^  bealthful  state." 

Many  are  at  this  moment,  placed  in  somewhat  the  above  situal* 
tion,  being  compelled  to  leave  their  family  mansions,  and  to  live  in 
retirement  abroad;  and  many  are  totally  ruined,  who  having  bor- 
rowed money  in  the  depreciated  currency,  are  now  called  upon  to 
pay  back  tbe  principal,  or  to  pay  the  interest,  in  money  50  per , 
cent,  more  valuable. 

This  case  will  apply  to  thousands,  and  to  tens  of  thousands,  and 
indeed  in  a  degree  to  every  one,  in  every  station  of  life,  who  bad  en- 
tered into  contracts  of  late  years,  in  the  depreciated  currency  in  a 
state  of  high  prices.  And  the  same  case  applies  to  the  nation  at  large 
or  to  the  landed  interest  generally,  who  having  mortgaged  tbe  re- 
sources of  the  country,  and  their  estates,  to  the  fundholders,  and 
to  others  who  live  upon  the  taxes,  when  prices  were  high,  in  tbe 
depreciated  currency,  are  now  called  upon  to  pay  the  taxes,  or  the 
interest  of  that  mortgage,  in  money  of  50  per  cent,  greater  value. 
Who  could  have  believed  it  possible,  that  the  landed  interest  would 
have  been  among  the  first  to  propose  the  adoption  of  measures^ 
increase  the  weight  of  the  mortgage  upon  their  estates  50  per  cent, 
at  61)6  blow,  by  calling  for  a  restoration  of  the  currency  again  to 
its  ^'  pristine,  sound,  and  healthful  state,"  or  a  restoration  of  tbe 
old  nietaHic  standard } 

The  landed  intertsst  may  flatter  themselves^  perhaps,  that  they 
shall  be  able  to  preserve  the  present  rents  of  their  estates,  through 
tbe  operation  of  the  corn  prohibition  bill;  but  in  this  they  will 
most  assuredly  find  themselves  lamentably  disappointed,  for  in  this 
m^sure  '^  they  are  only  making  a  way,  through  the  ruin  of  trade  and 
commerce,  and  of  the  other  classes  of  society,  ultimately  to  their 
own.''  They  cannot  keep  up  agricultural  produce  to  th$t 
price  which  they  wish  to  obtain  through  the  corn  bill,  and  pre- 
serve their  present  rents,  in  any  other  way  than  by  retinrning  to,  and 
continuing  in  circulation,  tbe  depreciated  currency ;  or  by  making 
eight  shillings  out  of  the  ounce  of  silver,  and  six  pounds  oiit.of  tl^e 
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ounce  of  gold ;  and  by  enacting^  that  £i  ounces  of  silver^  or  SO 
grains  of  goldy^shall  be  tbe  lawful  pound  sterling ;  which  money, 
although  smaller^  would  be  as  bard  and  as  ''  sound,"  and  quite 
as  '*  healthful"  to  die  landed  interest,  as'  the  old  aietaliic  currency 
of  1793.  In  money  of  this  value  the  Bank  might  soon  return  to 
unrestricted  cash  payments,  and  in  it,  perhaps,  their  tenants  may 
obtain  pretty  steadily  about  10s.  a  bushel  for  wheat^.  and  for  the 
other  produce  of  the  land  a  proportionate  price ;  but  not  in  money 
of  greater  value.  All  other  measures  to  raise  prices  will  only  end 
in  destroying  the  resources  of  the  country,  and  in  producing  in- 
creased misery  and  ruin,  to  the  ultimate  defeat  of  their  own  in- 
tended object. 

But  to  return  to  the  state  of  the  currency  again,  in  William  the 
Third's  reign,  and  allowing,  for  argument's  sake,  that  the  currency 
and  standard  of  value  had  then  become  depreciated  to  the  extent 
to  which  Mr.  Lowndes  recommended  the  new  silver  money  to  be 
made;  but  this,  from  the  authority  of  both  Locke  and  Lowndes, 
Wfis  not  the  case^  it  being  only  a  part  of  tbe  currency,  or  tbe  dipt 
shillings,  which  were  depreciated,  and  which  were  not  made  legal 
'tenders ;  yet,  allowing  that  the  whole  currency  or  circulating  medium 
had  been  so  depreciated,  this  state  of  thit>gs  liad  only  continued 
for  a  short  time,  or  for  three  or  four  years^  and  it  had  not  bad  time 
to  cause  a  rise  in  the  repts  of  land,  or  to  penetrate  into  all  the 
transactions  of  the  comitry.  But  even  had  it  effected  a  general  rise 
iof  prices  (which  it  had  not),  does  it  follow,  because  the  nation  could 
•then  bear  the  increasing  of  the  value  of  the  currency  ^0  per  qent.<; 
at  a  time  when  rents  were  very  moderate ;  when  tbe  .trade  and 
•  commerce  of  the  country,  and  the  system  of  commercial  credit, 
were  at  a  very  low  ebb ;  when  most  transactions  in  business  took 
place  in  ready-money  payments ;  when  there  were  few  or  no  in- 
ternal taxes,  or  taxes  on  die  necessaries  of  life  ;  when  the  price  of 
^  food,  and  of  most  other  things,  was  lower  in  this  country  than  on 
the  Continent;  and  when  the  whole  revenue  was  little  more  thantfio 
millions  a-year  :  does  it  follow— because  the  nation  could  then 
bear,  without  causing  great  permanent  distres^s,  an  increase  in  the 
value  of  the  currency. or  circulating  medium  of  9.0  per  cent.,  at  that 
time,  and  under  those  circumstances — that  the  nation  can  now  sup- 
port an  increase  in  the  value  of  money  of  nearly  50  per  cent. ;  when 
the  S3'stem  of  commercial  credit  has  been  carried  to  the  greatest 
extent ;  with  a  taxation  of  Upwards  of  fifty  millions  a-year  mostly 
levied  in  that  depreciated  currency,  rents  doubled  in  it,  and  all 
tratisactions,  in  private  life  and  in  trade  and  commerce,  founded 
upon  it;  which  took  root,  and  had  gone  on pr(^ressively  increasing 
for'  nearly  twenty  years,  and  which  had  interwoven  itself  into  all 
the  affairs  of  the  country,  public  and  private  i 
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Ball  the  standard  of  mokieji  orlhemediuih  of  ^xehaoge  was  not 
atall  raiM'ih.vsflaein  Williaofithe  Hiiid's  timey  sts  is  beftn^ 
iihown  ;.>and  the  state  of  the  corrency,  the  stslte  oC  the  country^  and 
Ifae  state  df  the  world,  are  very  different  now  to*  what  was  the 
case  iat  that  p^lod.  The  oLd^stanokird  of  value,  therefore,  can  noMr 
never  be  restored  to  ciftulation  agaih  without  producing  a  com* 
plate  revolution  in  the  value  of  all  the  property  of  the  country, 
without  rendering  perpetual  the  greatest  nkisery  apd  distress,  witb^ 
out  destroying  .and  driving  from  the  country  a  gi^at  proportion 
of  its- capital  and  itidustry,  and  drying  upthesottvces  of  its  strength 
Mid  power,  its  prosperity, .  and  happiness,  i .  < 

Had  the  Bank  of  England  nev^r  ceasM  to  pay^  its  notes  on 
demand  in.  the  old  >sterling  currency  of  th^  country  J  alid  had  the 
depreciati»on  in  the  paper  moriey  never  taken  place^  the  public 
debt  cotild  not  have  been  raised  to  half  its  present 'amount;  or  !tbe 
taxes  to  half  the  amount  they  now  are.  Most  prices  would  have 
remained  throughout  the  war  muoh  the  same  as  at  the  commence- 
ment of:  it,  tile  natural  value* .of  properly  would,  have  been  -  biit 
little- disturbed,  and  the  present  disordered  and  distressed  state  of 
the  country  would  not  havearisen.  No  man  now  knows  what  the 
value  of  property  will  be  6  or  12  months  hence;  to  talk  of  tbie 
currency  being  now  restored  to  its  former  value,  and  that  no  further 
fall  in  prices  will  take  ^lace,  is  absolute  nonsense;  this  same 
doctrine  was  beld.by*thesan)e  parties  more  than  twelve  months  ago, 
who  then  talkedof  a  fall  in  prices  of  about  3  per  cent.,  when  the 
fall  since  that  time  has  been  hearer  £5  per  .  cent.'  on  the  average^ 
and  the  fall  yet  to  come  must  be  as  much  or  more.  Even  if  the 
currency  were  now  depreciated  and  permanently  made  of  the  value 
of  Bs.'from  »the  ounce  of  silver,,  aud  1^0«.  from  the  ounce  of  gold, 
and  twenty  of  tbqse  shillings,  either  gold  or  silver,  made  the  lawful 
pound  sterling,  it  is  doubtful  (if  the  Bank  were  to  paiy  in  money 
of  that  value^  on  demand,  far  atl  their  notes  out)  if  the  aggregate  of 
prices  could  be  supported  steadily  at  a  higher  rate  than  they  now 
are  :«tbe  nat-ural  price  of  a  bushel  of  wheat  in  time  of  peace,  is  now 
about  the  value  of  an  ounce  of  silver  (or  30  grains  of  gold),  it  being 
grown  and  sold  for  less  than  thiit  price  in  all  the  agricultural  and 
.  ibantifacturnig  districts  on  the  Continent;  and  its  piice  must  ulti* 
msitely  fall  in  this  country  tu  about  the  price  of  an  ounce  of  silver, 
let  the  value  of  money,  or  the  price  of  the  ounce  of  silver,  be 
kept  at  what  it  may.  The  landed  interest  are  not  now  acting  upon 
-measures  to  preserve  the  public  faith  by  paying. ^5.  in  the  pound, 
but  are  gratuitously  compelling  themselves,  and  all  the  other 
classes  of  society,  to  pay  in  money  of  the  value  of  30s.  in  the  pound^ 
npon  all  their  debts,  tal^es,  and  incumbrances. 

Jt  is  thought  by  some  people   because  the  price  of  gold  and 
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lii^er  is  now  at  the  old  miBt  price,  and  the  poUsd  note  at  (Mretent 
brought  back  to  par  with  die  old  netaliic  atandwd,  "that  M.  o«r  difi. 
culties  are  overeoaoe :  herein  they  commtadotbar  great  mistakoi  and 
the  misconception  in  this  respect  is  only  exceeded  by  its  mi^ 
ehievousness.  It  is  true^  that  the  intrinsic  vcdue  of  the  ponnd  note 
caif  only  be  ascertained  by  the  quantity  of  goM  or  silver  which  it 
can  be  converted  into ;  and  it  is  also  perfeclly  true,  that  the  rise 
in  the  price  of  gold  and  silver,  above  the  old  mint  price,  was^  er 
ought  to  have  been,  to  every  reasoning  mind^  ilufficient  proof  oft 
depreciation  of  die  paper  money  to  an  equal  extent ;  but  under 
the  late  artificial  system,  the  Bank,  or  Ministers,  couM  raifle  or  Ml 
the  {Mrice  of  gdd  or  silver,  almost  as  misch  or  rapidly  as  they 
pleased.  And  althoogh  the  intrinsio  value  of  the  pound  note 
Would  immediately  conform  to  the  price  of  boflicNi,  it  does  not 
fellow  that  all  prices  would  as  immediately  conform  to  the  akera- 
tidns  in  the  valne  of  the  pound  note  :  tnany  concarretit  circum- 
stances may  prevent  this,  and  particularly  when  the  alteratioiw  in 
the  value  of  money  take  place  in  a  way  not  obvious  to  all  the  wofU. 

The  stanckrd  or  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  paper  money  miqr 
be  quickly  altered  as  compared  with  bullion ;  tiot  it  takes  a  Imig 
time  for  all  prices,  for  the  value  of  land  and  of  all  commodities*  to 
nettle  down  to  the  altered  valne  of  that  standard*  And  alebough 
the  paper  money  may  now  be  brought  back  to  par,  with  the  M 
Standard  in  gold  and  silver,  rents  of  land,  and  the  mmual  value 
and  fee  simple  of  land,  Mid  die  price  of  all  things,  bav«  not  yet 
adjusted  themselves  to  this  altered  value  of  money,  or  to  the  oU 
standard,  nor  by  one  tenth  part  yet. 

It  took  nearly  twenty  years,  during  the  progressive  increase  of 
paper  money  and  the  gradual  depreciation  of  that  paper  money, 
to  elevate  prices  up  to  the  highest  point  to  which  they  had  attained; 
and  it  noay  take  several  years  for  them  all  to  settle  down  again ; 
but  if  gold  be  kept  permanently  at  77s*  lO^d.  an  ounce,  and  silver 
in  proportion  low,  a  great  mass  of  the  farmers  must  be  inevitaU; 
Tuined,  and  the  laborers  reduced  to  the  greatest  stale  of  want  and 
misery,  or  to  the  brink  of  starvation  ;  many  of  the  manufactiirers, 
artisans,  and  mechanics,  will  be  driven  from  the  country,  and  the 
trade  and  commerce  greatly  diminished,  if  not  nearly  destroyed  ; 
wheat  must  ultimately  fall  to  5s.  or  6$.  a  bushel,  and  the  other  pro- 
duce of  land  fall  in  similar  proportion ;  rents  of  land  and  the  vahie  of 
hnd,  and  all  prices,  must,  on  the  average,  be  lowered  to  aboat  the 
level  of  prices  before  the  war,  or  to  the  average  rate  of  from  1 780 
to  1790. 

Prices  are  at  present  held  up  in  an  artificial  way,  in  a  great 
degree  through  the  operation  of  the  corn  bill  ;  but  Ibis  cannot  ht 
'Continued  for  many  years :  for  if  Ministers  will  act  upon  measmes 
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to  «n4MVour  to  keep  up  the  price  of  tbe  neceBsaries  of  life  in^ 
trinsically,  to  double  the  price  in  other  couotries;  or^  in  other  worcb, 
if  they  will  not  permit  the  food,  the  necessaries  and  luxtiries  of 
life^  to  come  into  this  country  at  a  reasonable  rate,  a  great  part  of 
the  population  of  this  country  will  emigrate  to  the  cheap  food^ 
to  escape  intrinsic  high  prices,  and  excessive  taxation «  And  how 
it  it  to  be  supposed,  that  the  manufactures  of  this  couutry  caoi 
naw  florish,  or  that  our  manufacturers  can  contend  against  those 
other  countries^  who  are  obtaining  their  food,  and  all  the  necessaries 
of  life,  at  less  than  one  half  that  ours  do,  and  consequently  are 
eoabW  to  sell  tbe  productions  pf  their  labor  at  half  the  price.: 
jio  superior  akill,  or  industry,  or  ingenuity,  can  in  the  long  run 
contend  against  this  difference* 

Before  the  French  war,  or  SO  or  40  years  ago,  the  price  of  th^ 
<ie<?essaries  of  life  was  in  this  country  miich  upon  a  level  with  the 
prices  upon  the  Continent ;  it  was  about  that  period  our  manufac- 
tures so  greatly  took  root,  and  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the 
country  then  naturally  florished,  as  our  manufacturing  laborers 
could  then  contend,  upon  equal  terms,  with  their  rivals  on  the 
Continent,  and  they  then  enjoyed  in  a  great  degree  the  reward  of 
their  labor,  which  their  superior  skill  and  industry  justly  intitled 
them  to. 

It  is  this  attempt,  forcibly, to  hold  up  prices  in  money  of  increav- 
ed  value^  or  in  the  old  metallic  standard,  or  acting  upon  measures 
to  benefit  one  class  of  society  to  the  destruction  and  injury  of  the 
other,  or  to  raise  intrinsically  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life, 
and  at  the  same  tinoe  to  lower  the  wages  of  manufacturing 
labor,  which  is  now  occasioning  so  much  misery  and  distress  in  the 
country,  and  which  is  driving  so  much  of  its  capital  and  industry 
to  seek  more  safe  and  beneficial  employment  abroad.  When  th(B 
manufactures,  and  trade  and  commerce,  are  driven  from  the  coun- 
try, where  are  the  landed  interest  then  to  look  for  a  market  for  the 
produce  of  land  f 

Anothjsr  very  common  misconception  on  the  subject  of  money, 
is,  that  the  quantity  of  gold  or  silver  actually  contained  in  any 
piece  of  money  constitutes  its  only  real  intrinsic  value ;  this  in 
tome  respects  is  true,  but  there  are  exceptioas  to  this  rule.  It 
creates  some  confusion  in  arguing  upon  the  subject  of  money, 
having  two  metals  as  standards ;  it  were  better  that  one  only  should 
be  fixed  upon  by  all  nations.  Silver,  for  many  reasons,  is  the 
boft  adapted  for  this  universal  money  and  standard  of  value; 
and  gold  should  be  permitted  to  pass  by  an  Agio,  or  at  whatever 
late  the  public  pleased  to  give,  or  to  take,  for  each  description  of 
gfiid  coin.  Silver  was  formerly  the  standard  in  this  country,  and 
it  is  so  at  present  in  most  commercial  nations  in  the  world. 
Taking  silver,  tbeveforei  as  the  standard,  let  it  be  supposed^  for 
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{irgumetit  sake,  that  of  tbepresent  silver  money,  5s.  6d.  is  now  coin- 
ed out  of  .tlie  ounce  of  silver,  it  will  be  perceived  that  each  shil- 
ling so  coined  contains  two  eleventh  parts  of  an  ounce  of  silver; 
l)ut  the  present  price  of  silver  being  only  5s,  an  ounce,  the  real 
TaUie  of  the  shilling  is  at  this  time  equal  to  two  tenths,  or  one 
fifth  of  an  ounce  of  silver;  that  is  to  say,  any  person  can  convert 
it  into,  or  can  purchase  with  a  shilling,  one  fifth  of  an  ounce  of 
silver,  or  10  per  cent,  more  of  silver  than  is  actually  contained 
in  the  shilling.     And  supposing  the  price  of  silver  to  be  higher  or 
lower  than  5s.  an  ounce,  the  value  of  the  shilling  will  be  in  pro- 
portion greater  or  less ;  observing,  that  although  it  may  become 
of  much  greater  value  than  the  quantity  of  silver  actually  contain- 
ed in  it,  yet  it  cannot  become  of  less  as  long  as  the  currency  or 
silver  money  be  permitted  to  be  freely  exported,  which  is  now 
the  case.     And  taking  silver  now  at  5s.  an  ounce,  it  is  the  same 
thing,  as  to  its  effects  upon  general  prices,  (should  this  price  con- 
tinue) as  if  the  silver  money  were  really  coined  of  the  value  of  5s» 
from  the  ounce  of  silver,  insrtead  of  5s,  6d. 

This  would  be  the  case  with  a  dipt  money,  or  money  greatly 
depreciated  by  long  use,  say  to  two  thirds  or  less  of  its  original  value; 
yet,  as  long  as  this  dipt  or  depreciated  money  was  allowed  to  pass 
current  on  equal  terms  with  the  original  heavy  money,  it  would 
be  equally  as  valuable  for  all  purposes  as  a  circulating  medium  ;  and 
silver  being  at  5s.  an  outice,  one  of  the  depreciated  or  dipt  shillings 
would  be  worth  one  fifth  of  an  ounce  of  silver,  because  you  might 
buy  that  quantity  of  silver  with  it,  although  the  dipt  shilling  might 
not  in  itself  contain  one  eighth  part  of  an  ounce  of  silver.  This  was 
much  the  case  with  our  greatly  worn  silver  money  up  to  1793, 
of  which  on  an  average  eight  shillings  did  not  contain  in  them  an 
ounce  of  silver,  yet  lip  to  that  time,  as  a  person  could  generally 
buy  silver  at  5s.  or  5s,  9.d.  an  ounce,  with  that  depreciated  silver 
n^oney,  it  was  really  of  equal  value  to  a  silver  money  actually  coin- 
ed at  the  rate  of  5s.  or  5s*  Q>d.  an  ounce,  or  at  the  rate  of  the  then 
price  of  silver,  as  it  could  upon  all  occasions  then,  with  little  dif- 
ficulty, be  converted  into  that  quantity  of  silver.  This  is  much 
the  case  at  this  day,  with  the  silver  money  or  current  guilders  in 
Holland,  which  are  dipt  away  to  about  two  thirds  of  their  origi- 
nal value ;  they  currently  pass  for  about  twenty  pence  of  our 
present  money,  although  they  do  not  contain  in  them,  perhaps, 
twelve  penny-worth  of  silver^  The  calling-in  of  that  dipt  money 
in  Holland  now  (perhaps  the  most  dipt  and  depreciated  that  tfaeie 
ever  was  in  the  world),  and  recoining  the  same  into  pieces  or  guil- 
ders of  their  original  value,  actually  containing  half  as  much  more 
silver  as  at  present,  would  not  alter  the  value  of  the  present 
money  standard  in  Holland,  or  the  general  price  of  commodities, 
or  the  exchangeable  value  of  the  guilder  itself^  as  you  may  now 
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buy  with  a  dipt  guilder  containing  about  twelve  penny-worth  of 
liiver,  the  quantity  of  twenty  penny-worth  of  silver. — This  may 
be  proved  by  going  into  any  silversmith's  shop  in  London,  who 
deals  in  foreign  coiiM,  and  who  will  g»ve  as  much  (and  ask  as  much) 
for  one  of  the  old  Dutch  guilders,  which  has  nearly  one  third  of 
its  silver  dipt  away,  a3  he  will  for  one  with  nearly  all  its  original 
quantity  of  silver  remaining  in  it :  the  reason  of  this  isi,  because 
he  can  sell  it  for  as  much  to  a  Dutchman  or  to  any  person  going 
to  Holland,  where  the  dipt  guilder  passes  for  an -equal  value  in  all 
payments,  with  one  of  nearly  its  original  full  weight  of  silver 
in  it. 

If  this  dipt  money  in  Holland  were  now  to  be  cried  down,  or 
not  permitted  to  pass  any  longer  by  law,  or  to  pass  only  for  the 
value  of  the  quantity  of  siker  actualiy  remaining  in  each  guilder, 
each  individual  who  happened  at  the  time  to  hold  a  few,  would 
lose  the  value  of  a  few  sliillings  by  them,  (an  act  of  hardship,  as 
they  had  received  them  as  of  full  value,  by  their  being  hitherto 
permitted  to  pass  current  by  the  government) ;  but  there  the  loss 
would  stop,  and  all  prices  and  all  transactions  between  man  and 
man  would  remain  the  same  afterwards  as  before.  Or,  if  tha 
government  were  to  call  them  in,  receiving  them  as  of  full  value, 
and  recoining  them  of  their  original  weight,  (which  they  are  about  to 
do),  supposing  the  quantity  now  in  circulation  to  be  three  millions 
of  guilders,  and  that  on  an  average  they  had  lost  by  dipping  and 
•long  wear  one  third  of  their  original  weight  of  silver,  this  sum 
•M^ould  only  coin  into  two  millions  of  new  guilders,  and  the  govern- 
tnent  would  have  to  bear  the  loss  of  one  million  or'  the  expense  of 
the  recoinage  ;  which  would  be  done  by  a  tax  upoa  the  commu- 
nity at  large,  (the  same  as  was  the  case  on  the  recoining  of  the 
dipt  silver  money  in  William  the  Third'i^  reign  in  this  country,)  and 
those  wlio  happened  to  hold  none  of  the  dipt  guilders,  would  bear 
«n  equal  proportion  of  the  expense  of  the  recoinage,  the  same  as 
those  who  did  possess  some  ;  which  would  be  the  more  just,  as  the 
recoinage  would  be  for  the  general  advantage  and  good.  But  after 
such  recoinage,  the  value  of  property  would  remain  the  same — the 
new  guilders  vrould  pass  for  no  more  commodities,  although  con- 
taining perhaps  50  per  cent,  more  of  silver  in  them,  than  the  dipt  ^ 
guilders  did  before ;  and  all  taxes,  debts,  and  contracts,  would  re- 
main upon  the  same  basis  after  such  recoinage,  as  before  it. 

This  was  the  sort  of  recoinage  or  reformation  of  the  currency 
mvhich  took  place  in  William  the  Third's  time ;  and  the  depreciated 
or  dipt  state  of  the  silver  currency  then,  was  not  at  all  analogous 
to  the  disordered  or  depreciated  state  of  the  whole  of  our  currency 
or  circulating  medium,  (gold  as  well  as  silver)  of  late  years. 

It  has  been  the  mere  necessary  to  explain  particularly  this  part 
oi  tlie  subject^  ]to  Bbow^  that  a  currency  0iay  be  greatly  deteriorated 
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by  clipping  and  Iodj;  wear,  and  be  agmn  restored  lo  its  origiad 
value^  without  affecting  the  real  value  of  the  money  standard,  as 
long  as  that  dipt  or  deteriorated  money  will  pass  for  its  original 
value,  and  as  long  as  the  price  of  silver  in  it  bad  not  been  permit- 
ted generally  to  rise  above  the  price  at  which  the  coin  was  origi- 
nally made.  Although  to  preserve  the  currency  or  standard  of 
value  as  undisturbed  and  as  perfect  as  pos^^ible,  it  were  better  at 
all  times  that  dipt  money  should  be  made  illegal  in  payments,  and 
forfeited  upon  heing  tendered ;  there  would  be  then  no  temptation 
at  the  beginning,  to  the  clipping  of  the  coin,  which  by  this  means 
would  be  totally  prevented. 

It  therefore  appears,  that  the  real  value  of  a  piece  of  'money 
is  not  upon  all  occasions  to  be  measured  by  the  quantity  of  goU 
or  silver  that  is  actually  contained  in  its  composititm,  but  by 
the  quantity  of  gold  or  silver  which  such  piece  of  money  can 
be  exchanged  for,  or  converted  into,  calculated  at  the  price  of  gold 
or  silver. 

This  is  the  case  with  the  pound  note,  which  does  not  rontaia  a 
particle  of  gold  or  silver  in  its  composition,  and  the  lutrinaic 
value  of  which  can  only  be  ascertained  hy  the  quantity  of  gold 
or  silver  which  can  be  bought  with  it.  Let  it  be  supposed,  for 
instance,  that' the  Bank  of  England  were  compelled  by  law  to 
purchase  gold  at  any  given  price,. and  to  sell  it  also,  at  the  same 
price — say  at  6/.  an  ounce ;  it  would  then  be  found,  that  the 
pound  note  or  paper  pound  sterling,  would  be  unitormly  worth 
80  grains  of  gold,  or  one  sixth  part  of  an  ounce,  neither  more  nor 
less  ;  for,  as  a  person  who  had  gold  to  sell,  by  taking  it  to  the 
&ank  could  demand  6/.  an  ounce  for  it,  he  would  not  sell  his  goU 
to  any  one  else  for  less.  And  when  any  person  was  desirous  to 
buy  gold  for  any  purpose,  as  he  could>  by  going  to  the  Bank,  de- 
mand an  ounce  of  gold  for  6/.  in  notes,  he  would  never  give  more 
than  6/.  an  ounce  for  gold.  The  pound  note  would  then  be  coi^ 
stantly  worth  80  grains  of  gold,  and  it  would  be  equal  in  value  to 
a  piece  of  gold  money,  made  of  the  weight  of  80  grains  of  goM ; 
and  gold  would  invariably  remain  at  the  price  of  6/.  an  ounce. 

The  same  would  be  the  case  with  silver,  if  the  Bank  were  coi»- 
pelled  by  law  to  buy  and  to  sell  silver  at  any  one  fixed  price*— saj 
at  85.  an  ounce ;  the  pound  note  would  then  be  uniformly  wordi 
2|  ounces  of  silver,  neither  more  nor  less,  and  it  would  then  be 
equal  to  a  piece  of  silver  money  containing  2|-  ounces  of  silver, 
in  its  intrinsic  value,  or  to  a  piece  of  sdver  mone}  coined  of  Sie 
weight  of  2i  ounces  of  silver.  And  eiUier  gold  or.  silver,  whicb- 
ever  was  then  made  the  standard  metal,  and  money  of  ftccoiuit, 
would  never  rise  or  fall  in  monjy  price^  but  wouU  oonalantly  re- 
main at  either  6/.  an  ounce  for  gold,  or  8s.  an  ounce  fisr  sihrer. 
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ffid  the  money  qr9tein  woUld  dius  approach  as  W9^  to  perfeciioa 
as  a  paper  moD«y  circulation  could  do* 

. .  This  woiild  aUo  be  the  case,  had  we  a  gold  or  tolver  money  stan- 
dard in  general  circulation,  and  a  paper  money  converiible,  at  the 
vill  of  the  holder,  into  such  metallic  motiey  on  demand.  Suppose 
the  mint  by  law  to  be  compelled  to  pay  6/.  an  ounce  for  gold*-* 
that  is  to  say,  to  give  6  sovereigns,  or  6  pieces  of  ^old  money 
called  pounds,  each  piece  of  money  or  pound  coiittd  uf  the 
inreight  of  80  grains  of  gold,  on  demand,  for  every  ounce  of  gold 
carried  to  the  mint,  it  is  obvious  that  no  one  would  then  sell  gold 
for  less.  The  Bank  being  also  compelled  to  pay  iheir  notes  etn 
demaad  in  this  gold  money--*that  is  to  say,  to  giv«  a  sovereign,  or  a 
piece  of  gold  money  containing  80  grains  of  gold,  for  every  pound 
note  demanded  of  them,  it  is  also  evident  thai  gold  would  never 
fise  in  price  abqve  6/.  an  ounce.  Gold  would  then  nev<;r  rise 
or  fall  in  its  money  price,  but  would  invariably  remain  Hi  6/.  an 
oimcey  or  at  whatever  other  rate  should  be  fixed  upon  by  law. 
The  same  arguments  apply  to  silver,  should  silver  at  any  time 
again  be  made  the  metallic  money  standard.  In  speaking  of  gold 
and  silver  here,  it  must  be  understood,  that  standard  gold  or  silver, 
or  one  fixed  fineness,  is  uniformly  meant. 

If  the  committees  which  have  been  repeatedly  appointed,  to  e)i- 
aaune  into  the  state  of  the  currency,  instead  of  occupying  so  much 
of  their  time  to  show  that  the  currency  had  become  depreciated ; 
n  fact  which  ought  to  have  been  obvious  to  every  man  who  pre- 
tended to  judge  of  this  question,  or  who  could  reasiofi  at  all  upon 
the  subject,  and  which  might  have  been  clearly  proved  in  a  very 
ahort  time ;  instead  of  devoting  so  much  of  their  time  to  that 
part  of  the  subject,  after  having  agreed  upon  that  fact,  (a  fact 
which  even  those  who  before  denied  it,  have  since  been  compelled 
to  assent  to,)  they  ought  then  to  have  applied  themselves  to  a  care- 
ful investigation  of  the  effects  which  had  been  introduced  into  «H 
4he  transactions  of  tine  country  through  that  depreciation,  aini  to 
luive  examined  into  the  numerous  and  permanent,  acta  of  harddiip 
and  injustice,  which  must  be  committed  upon  ihe  community  hnr 
jretuming  to  the  ancient  metallic  standard,  or  by  reatoriug  that  de- 
preciated paper-^money  currency  again  to  its  former  vaJne  ;  and 
they  ought  to  haViC  considered^  whether  or  not,  situate  as  the 
Country  then  was,  and  now  is,  overburihened  with  debt  and  taxes, 
it  would  not  have  been  infinitely  more  just  to  have  permanent^ 
4rotitiaued  that  depvetfiatiou,  as  an  act  of  necessity  vihich  the  war 
bad  forced  upon  us.  By  so  doing,  or  by  acting  upou  the  princi- 
ples of  the  plan  recommended  by  Lord  Lauderdale  in  1813,  they 
might  bsiye  ^pitevent^d  that  terrible  and  ruinous  fall  in  prices,  and 
depreciation  in  the  value  of  property,  and  have  averted  nine  tenths 
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of  the  ruin,  misery,  and  distress,  which  have  already  taken  place, 
and  the  still  greater  and  more  permanent  injvries  i|nd  evils,  which 
will  take  place,  if  this  measure  be  persevered  in.  And  if  the  Parlia- 
ment and  the  Ministers  have  the  interest  of  the  community  at  heart, 
and  wish  to  do  justice  to  the  country  at  larger  a  committee  will  be 
instantly  appointed,  to  inquire  into  the  effects  which  had  been 
produced  by  the  previous  depreciation  of  the  money,  and  ako  to 
inquire  into  the  contrary  effects,  which  will  be  brought  upon  the 
community  by  returning  permanently  to  the  old  metallic  standard ; 
and  immediately  adopt  measures  to  avert  the  impending  and  ge-» 
neral  ruin  which  must  otherwise  inevitably  take  plaoe. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  it  is  the  acting  upon  the  bullion  pay** 
ment  plan,  or  the  preparation  by  the  Bank  oif  Ireland  to  return  to 
the  ancient  metallic  standard,  which  is  now  producing  the  present 
ruin  and  distress  in  that  country ;  and  before  it  proceeds  further, 
those  members  of  Parliament,  who  are  more  particularly  inter- 
ested in  the  welfare  of  that  country,  ought  to  corisidei',  if  greater 
evils  even  are  not  being  committed  in  Ireland,  than  <wiU  be  comr 
mitted  in  this  country,  through  its  unjust,  ruinous,  and  cruel  ope- 
ration. The  currency  of  Ireland  waa  about  10  per  cent,  less  in 
value,  than  the  currency  of  England ;  but  it  would  appear,  that 
the  Act  of  59  Geo.  3rd.  Chap.  99*  which  compels  the'  Bank  of 
Ireland  to  pay « in  bullion,  at  the  same  price  with  the  Bank  of 
England,  and  at  the  old  standard  price  of  the  English  mint,  is 
actually  a  raising  of  the  standard  of  the  Irish  currency  10  per 
cent,  more  in  value  in  proportion,  than  is  so  impolitically  and 
unjustly  being  done  in  England|^;  and  will  be  virtually  a  raising  of 
the  taxes  in  Ireland,  and -of  all  debts  and  incumbrances,  10  per 
cebt.  more  in  value  in  proportion,  than  they  ought  to  be. 

There  is  not  an  instance  in  our  history,  (or  in  that  of  any 
country  in  the  world)  where  the  currency,  that  is,  the  whole  cir* 
culating  medium  or  standard  of  value,  having  once  been  depre- 
ciated in  value,  has  ever  afterwards  been  enhanced  again,  which 
may  be  proved  from  authentic  documents ;  and  Mr.  Peel  was 
equally  unfortunate  in  his  observations  relating  to  the  cur- 
rency in  Edward  Sixth  and  in  Elizabet;h's  reigns,  as  he  has  been  in 
^William  the  Third's,  having  very  much  mistated  what  actually  did 
take  place,  as  to  the  state  of  the  currency,  and  the  alterations  naade 
in  it,  at  those  periods;  which  shall  be  explained  in  a  future  let- 
ter, in  which  further  arguments  shall  be  adduced,  to  prove  the  great 
injustice  and  utter  impracticability,  at  this  time,  of  restoring  the 
ancient  metallic  standard  permanently  to  circulation. 

HENRY  JAMES. 
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J  HAT  the  distresses  of  the  country  continue  rather  to  increise 
than  to  diminish,  is  a  fact  which  seems  to  be  admitted  on  all  sides  i 
and  It  is  equally  evident  that  there  is  no  public  confidence,  either 
that  the  cause  of  these  distresses  has  been  satisfactorily  ascertained^ 
or  that  any  of  the  various  remedies  proposed  will  remove  the  evils» 
of  which  there  is  so  much  reason  to  complain.    In  the  Houses  q£ 
Parliament,  the  subject,  in  some  shape,  is  almost  daily  adverted  to  ( 
and  members,   of  different  interests   and  opposite  politics,  are 
actively  and  eagerly  engaged  in  discussing  those  questions,  which 
are  supposed  to  affect  our  national  prosperity.     The  Poor  LawSf 
the  Corn  Laws,  Cash  Payments,  Liquidation  of  the  Public  Deb^ 
Depression  of  Trade,  Rum  oiF  Agriculture,  or  Reform  in   Pariia^ 
ment,  are  the  daily  topics  of  senatorial  eloquence.    Session  after 
session,  since  the  decisive  battle  of  Waterloo,  have  the  talents  of 
the  first  men  of  the  age  been  exercised  on  various  subjects  relative 
to  the  situation  of  the  country  \  and  nothing  has  bieen  done,  or 
rather,  no  cure  has  been  efiected.    Year  after  year  passes  away, 
and  our  difficulties  augment  as  we  go  on.     Remedies  seem  to  be 
proposed  and  adopted  before  the  cause  of  the  disease  has  been 
accurately  defined.    For  the  two  or  three  first  years  after  dbe 
peace,  the  sudden  transition  from  war,  and  the  revulsion,  as  it  was 
called,  of  commerce,  were  said  to  be  the  causes  of  all  our  calamities  \ 
that  we  were  suffering  a  temporary  evil,  which  would  very  soon  cure 
itself.    Certainly  a  change  £rom  war  to  peace  must  afiect  many 
thousands  of  individuals,  but  it  cannot  for  a  moment  be  admitted 
to  be  a  national  calamity,  even  of  short  duration.    This  opinion 
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does  not  now  prevail.  Experience  has  taught  that  it  is  not  true, 
and  people  seem  to  be  at  a  loss  to  what  to  attribute  the  distresses 
bf  die  country.  It  is  indeed  inconsistent  with  common  sense  to 
suppose,  that  a  nation  can  be  in  a  state  of  less  prosperity  in  peace 
Ifhan  in  war ;  that  poverty  can  be  the  consequence  of  diminished 
expenses  with  undiminished  means;  and  that  a  free  €om« 
merce  to  all  parts  of  the  world  can  be  productive  of  less 
frcfBx  to  the  narion  than  the  confinement  of  it  under  severe 
restrictions,  expenses,  and  dangers,  to  particular  countries,  as 
Was  the  case  during  the^war.  These  things  cannot  be ;  they 
are  utteriy  at  variance  with  common  sense.  It  is  not,  therefore,  this 
peace  which  has  produced  the  evils  of  which  we  so  loudly  com^ 
plain.  There  must  then  be  some  other  cause  for  our  distress. 
Enlightened  statesmen,  political  economists,  and  writers  of  various 
descriptions,  all  admitting  the  fact,  have  assigned  to  it  difierent 
causes  ; — ^The  disciples  of  Mr.  Malthus  hint  at  a  redundant  Popu- 
Hon ;— Mr.  Tiemey  says  it  is  Paper  Currency  i — Mr.  Brougham, 
excessive  Taxation  ;— Mr.  Baring,  restrictive  Trade  /—Sir  Francis 
Burdett,  voant  of  Radical  Beform; — ^While  others  attribute  all  the 
'calamities  of  the  country  to  the  Poor  Bates* 

I  will  endeavour  to  prove  that  these  causes,  jointly,  or  separately, 
are  not  sufficient  to  account  for  the  great  stagnation  and  poverty 
which  cover  the  face  of  the  land  ;  and  first  I  will  show  that  it  is  not 
a  redundant  Popularion. 

A  nation  cannot  be  said  to  be  over-peopled  if  sufficient  food  be 
generally  produced  for  the  consumption  of  its  inhabitants:  I 
believe  that  in  the  United  Kingdom  a  sufficiency  is  generally 
produced,  and  that  it  is  only  in  bad  seasons  that  we  are  compelled' 
to  seek  the  aid  of  foreign  countries  :  if  we  had  only  one  half  our 
present  popularion,  we  might  still  be  sometimes  under  the  neces- 
sity, if  me  seasons  became  worse,  of  importing  food  from  abroad. 
That  we  do  so  occasionally  is  therefore  no  proof  that  there  are  too 
many  people  in  the  country.* 

^  I  admit  that  there  is  a  redundant  Population  in  the  educated  parts  of 
society,  which  occasions  much  misery  to  that  portion  who  have  to  maintatn 
themselves  by  the  exercise  of  mental  talent.  The  competition  in  the  pro- 
iessions,  and  in  the.  middle  ranks  of  the  trading  community » is  dread  fid.  It 
is  the  source  of  much  wretchedness  to  many  thousands;  and  it  is  our 
misfortune  that  these  men,  of  all  others,  are  the  least  fit  for  emigration. 
The  consideration  of  this  subject  will  be  well  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
public,  and  may  tend  to  discourage  that  spirit  of  educating  all  ranks  of 
people,  which  seems  to  be  very  much  the  tashion  of  the  day.  I  do  not» 
however, believe  that  redundant  Population,  generally  speaking,  is  the  cause 
of  our  distress. 
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Secondly,  F^per  Currency,— A  great  deal  too  much  gloomy  con- 
sequence has  been  attached  to  this  expedient;,  which  was  highljr 
beneficial  to  the.country  when  adopted,  and  can  only.be  made  in- 
jurious by  pur  own  folly.  Money  befpg  useful  jtierely  for  the 
purpose  of  an  interchange  of  commodities ;  of  wha^  consequence 
IS  it,  whether  that  interchange  be.mpde  by  paper^  or  gold  ?  There 
may  be  some  danger  of  persons  in  power  supplying  the  market 
with  more  than  the  public  necessities  require,  which  would  imme- 
diately produce  a  depreciation  in  the  value,  by  laisii::^  the  price  of 
jcommodities,  and  thereby  injuring  those  who  were  holders  of  par 
per  money  before  the  depreciation  took  place.  ^  But  even  this  evil 
(I  mean  an  over-issue  of  paper, money,  which  has  not  yet  taken 
place,)  could  not  create  permanent,  distress.  A  paper  currency  is 
generally  received  and  paid  at  the  same  value.  It  cannot  a^ect 
national  riches  or  prosperity,  which- depend,  not  on  the  species  oj 
.Quantity  of  its  currency,  but  on  the  produce  of  its  soil,  and  its 
arts  and  manufactures.  Substitute  gold  or  silver  for  every  bank 
note  now  in  circulation,  and  will  any  one  contend  that  our  mise^ 
ries  are  at  an  end  ? 

Thirdly,  Excessive  Ta^^tion.— I  am  aware  that  it  will  be  diflB- 
cult  to  dispose  of  this  question,  as  not  touching  the  distresses  of 
the  cou|Ury..  In  fact  it  must  be  admitted,  that  taxation  does  ma- 
terially contribute  thereto,  though  I  think  it  does  not  produce  that 
overwhelming  ruin  which  some  people  are  apt  ^o  imagine.  The 
efiect  of  taxation j  and  particularly  sqch  a  taxation  as  ours,  the 
bulk  of  which  gocis  to  pay  the  interest,  of  the  National  Debt,  is 
simply  this  :^it  enables  a  certain  nuiriber  of  persons  (creditors  of 
the  State)  to  live  by  the  labors  of  others ;  but  it  does  not  so  ma- 
terially affect  the  national  prosperity — that  is,  t^he  productions  of 
the  soil,  or  the  industry  of  the  people— bt-qause  it  neither  increases 
nor  diminishes  those  productions  in  any  great  degree.  It  may  be 
said,  indeed,  in  one  way,  to  increase  .the  national  wealth,  by  sti- 
mulating the  people  to  industrious  exertion,  to  e^^ablq  them  to  pay 
the  taxes  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  creditors  of  the  State, 
being  themselves  with  their  servants  and  depe^^j||gnts»  idle  and  un- 
productive, in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  mu^|»  diminish  the  re- 
sources of  the  country.  In  making  this  calculation'' upon  the  effect 
of  the  National  Debt,  I  presume  that  the  mass  of  the  fundholders 
are  Englishmen,  and  that  they  expend  in  this  cd^ifptry  the  amount 
of  their  dividends*  It  makes  every  difference  i£the< money  arising 
from  the  dividends  were  to  go  abroad ;  in  that  case,  it  would 
have  the  effect,  as  I  shall  soon  show,  of  a  contribution  to  a  fo- 
reign State  ;  it  would  impoverish  and  exhaust  us  j  but  spent  a- 
mongst  ourselves,  it  is  money  taken  out  of  the  pocket  of  one  and 
given  to  another,  and  again  to   another,  and  no  value  actually 
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gfm^qXkt  ol^h^icoyj^txj. :  The  iiationr  loses  noAiog  but.t&e  waste 
or.pQnsumption  pf  the  iiuUvidual  fundholders^  who  in  nui^ibe^s  ar» 
toqiBCOftsiderableitoqr^ate, national  distrjess*  .  ,        ^ 

7hat  restrictive  Trade  occasions  our  present  distresses  can  hard- 
ly be^  supported^  because  restrictions  have  existed  in  the  most 
prosperous  times  of  ^the  country,  and  in  some  instances.  ih.a  greater 
degree  than  they  do  now. 

.,  Tb©' Edinburgh  Review  has  lately  put  forth  an.  article  condemn- 
ing fhe  policy  of  our  Corn  Laws,  and  endeavouring  to  prove  that 
jj^y,  operate  ^^an  excessive  Poll  Tax  upon  the  people.  This  doc- 
trine does  little  credit  to  those,  who  are  supposed  to  be  very  pro- 
foti^d:  in  matters  of  Political  Economy.  The  price  of  corn  does 
noWf  as  it  always  has  done,  wit^  certain  exceptions  arising  from 
ji^qi4ei)tE^l.  causes,  regulate,  the  price  of  every  species  of  labor, 
and  it  signifies  not  to  the  laborer  whether  he  pays  40^.  or  QOs* 
per  quarter  for  hisi  cop,  if  his  wages  be  in  like  proportion.  .AH 
.trades  and  professiq^is  are  governed  by  the  same  principle*  Since 
the  price  of  corn  became  SOs.  per  quarter,  are  not  the  physician's 
and  th?  lawyer's  fees? double  what  they  were  wh^ii  the  price  was 
jbtHy  4O5,  per  quarter  ?  The  same  argument  prevails  generally 
with  regard  to  all  persons  whatever,  except  fundholders  who 
lent  thetr  money  when  corn  was  8O5.  per  quarter,  and  who. alone 
wp>^ld  benefit  by  the  reduction  of  the  price  to  40^.  Jnthej  latter 
case  they  would  command  double  the. labor  they  could  have  done 
wjien  they  lent  their  money.  This  would  not  be  justice  tp  the  res^ 
of  the  community,  and  I  therefore  maintain  that  it  is  the  interest 
of  all  (fundholders.  excepted),  that  the  price  should  continue  not 
les^  than  8O5.  This  price  will  enable  the  farmer  to  pay  his  rent 
and  taxes,  and  to  clothe  his  family ;  and  it  will  enable  the  landlord 
to  emplpy  nianufaciurers  and  mechanics  in  the  supply  of  his  wants, 
which  for  a  considerable  time, he  has  in  many  instances  been  un- 
a\>le  to  do,  by  the  non-payment  of  his  rent:  thereby  leaving  his 
.])fsighbouring  tradesman  in  a  state  of  idleness  and  ,  starvation.  Is 
it  for  the  interest  of  the  laborer  or  manufacturer  to  pay  405.  per 
quarter  for  his  cora  with  not  half  employment,  or  $05.  with  nis 
hands  full  of  work?  Ask  the  men,  themselves  for  an  answer  t;o 
this  question  !  It  is  not,  therefore,  restrictive  commerce,  nor  a  hf]^ 
price  of  corn, '  which  occasions  our  present  calamities. 

'  Thfe  only  argumetit  entitled  to  consideration  respecting  the  consequence 
cuf a  high  price  of  corn,  .ig,'  that  it  increai^s  the  price  oflabor,  and  consf^-^ 
qiientiy  the»price  of  oMid^for  exporiatiofit  enabling  thereby  other  nations  to 
supply  the  same  goods  at  a  cheaper  rate.  But  our  advantages  in  machinery 
and  skill  will  infinitely  more  than  counterbalance  a  price  of  labor  50  per 
cent,  higher  than  it  is  now,  and  we  Should  incur  no  risk  bf  losing  the  supply 
of  foreigners  with  the  stqae  quantity  of  gpods  that  we  dp  at  preseut,  by 
thatlcir6umft^nee• 
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I  iiov  coine  to  Iladical  Reform :  and  I  ^tiink  it  it!Ctiiifl>ent  nfM 
the  advocates  of  that  nostrttm^  to  show  tibat  t  House  of  Commons, 
constituted  upon  the  principle  of  Universal  Suffirage  and  Annual 
Parliaments,  would  have  the  power  of  the  steam  engine  in  the 
operations  of  productive  kbor,  before  they  call  upon  us  to  ex* 
pect  that  the  adoption  of  that  measure  will  remove  poverty  an4 
misery. 

That  the  Poor  Rates  occasion  our  distresses,  cannot  for  a  mo- 
ment be  maintained.  Pauperism  is  the  consequence,  not  the 
cause,  where  the  laws  are  properly  adn^inistered,  and  where  in^^ia^ 
sition  is  guarded  against. 

Having  now,  I  trust,  satisfactorily  proved  that  it  is  neiAer 
redundant  Pofidation^  nor  Paper  Currenofy  nor  excesskt 
Taxation^  nor  restrietix>e  Trade ^  nor  the  wint  of  Radical  B^ 
forUf  nor  the  Poor  Rates^  which'  occasion  the  miseries  tad 
distresses  of  the  people,  it  behoves  me  to  point  out  some  oAcr 
cause,  the  exposure  of  which  will,  with  irresistible  forte, 
at  once  carry  conviction  to  the  mind.  What  then  wiU  be 
the  feelings  or  Englishmen,  if  I  prove  to  a  demonstration,  that  this 
country  is  now,  after  the  termination  of  a  glorious  war,  and  th^ 
accomplishment  of  an  honorable  peace,  in  precisely  the  samfe 
situation,  as  to  nationdt  prosperity,  as  if  we  had  been  a,  c(Miquered 
people  by  Mapoleoo,  and  rendered  tributary  to  his  superior  powet^ 
We  are  actually  tributary  j  iiot  forcibly,  but  voluntarily  so.  W* 
remit  annually  S6  milfions  of  the  productions  of  the  soil,  or  the 
industry  of  the  people,  to  foreign  nations,  principally  France  and 
Italy;  to  support  Absentees.  This  is  the 'source  of  <*  all  o«r 
woe.'* .  Let  the  Absentees  come  home.  Let  the  36  millions  be 
expended  in  this  country;  let  us  obtain  from  those  foreign  natioot 
the«  Quid  pro  quo^  and  all  will  be  right  again.  We  can  bear 
excessive  taxation:  sinecures  and  pensions  are  a  drop  in  the 
bucket.  Industry  and  the  use  of  machinery  are  equal  to  all  thi»; 
but  thirty- six  millions,  earned  by  the  sweat  of  our  brow,  and  hand- 
'  ed  over  to  foreign  nations  without  an  equivalent,  is  more  than 
can  be  borne.  As  the  principle  of  Solar  gravity  is  constantly,  se- 
cretly, and  imperceptibly  operating  to  the  preservation  of  the  uni- 
v<erse ;  so  does  the  expenditure  of  Englishmen  in  foreign  countries, 
imperceptibly  to  common  observation,  undermine  the  prosperity 
of  their  own.  It  is  this,  that  creates  misery  and  fosters  discontent; 
it  is  this,  that  swells  the  ranks  of  the  Radicals,  and  will  continvt, 
while  the  evil  exists,  to  iifcrease  their  numbers.  I  take  tlie  sum 
at  thirty-six  millions,  because  the  number  of  absentees,  with  their 
servants  and  dependants,  is  computed  at  100,000 ;  and  from  tlieir 
rank  in  life,  they  must,  upon  an  average,  expend  one  pound  eadi 
per  day.    Let  the  consequqsct  of  this  be  calculated,  sdlhottg^  B«t 
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the  tame  in  a  direct  manner  to  individuals,  with  regard  to  the 
nation,  and  to  individuals  indirectly,  it  is  the  same  as  if  a  tax  of 
thirty-six  millions  were  levied  upon  this  country  for  the  use  of 
France.  Englishmen,  burning  with  indignation,  will  exclaim— »I$ 
this  possible  ?  It  is  true;  and  we  have  allowed  it,  hitherto  for  years, 
<|metly  to  be  done.  It  may  be  contended,  that  people  have  a  right 
to  spend  their  money  where  they  please.  I  am  a  strenuous  advo«> 
cate  for  personal  liberty  $  bttt  the  country  mUst  not  be  impoverisked 
to  ruin.  I  deny  the  right.  I  am  pot  a  Spencean ;  but  I  deny 
that  they  have  by  natural  justice — which  ought  to  be  law  in  all 
countries,  and  is  acknowledged  to  be  so  in  this — any  such  right. 
A  landed  proprietor  is  a  trustee  for  the  benefit  of  the  public ;  he 
has  a  right  to  all  the  advantages  and  gratifications  which  his 
property  can  afford  him  in  his  own  country.  As,  from  the  physi- 
cal nature  of  man,  those  gratifications  must  necessarily  be,  in  most 
cases,  limited  in  proportion  to  the  produce  of  his  land ;  so  he  ha< 
no  right  to  dispose  of  the  remainder  of  that  produce,  in  a  way  to  be 
of  no  benefit  to  the  sons  of  the  soil.  It  surely  will  not  be  contend- 
ed that  a  landlord  is  so  completely  the  owner  of  his  estate,  that  he 
would  have  the  right,  if  he  had  the  inclination  and  the  power,  to 
dirow  it  into  the  sea ;  neither  has  he  the  right  to  give  the  production/^ 
of  it  to  a  foreigner ;  but  this  is  done,  and  in  the  way  that  I  have  set 
forth,  not  precisely  in  the  actual  produce,  but  generally  in  money 
or  in  manufactured  goods  obtained  in  exchange  for  that  produce. 
I  will  not  involve  the  subject  in  mazes  similar  to  that  of  the  bul- 
lion question,  or  in  the  intricacies  of  the  arguments  as  to  foreign 
exchanges.  The  simple  matter  of  fact  will  be  better  illustrated 
by  the  following  example  :*— A  man  of  1,000/.  per  annum  landed 
property  in  England,  chooses  to  reside  in  the  charming  and  salubrl- 
OttS  climate  of  the  south  of  France ;  he  orders  his  agent  to  remit 
to  him  his  rents.  At  this  period,  an  English  merchant  sends  1 ,000/. 
value  in  goods  to  Bordeaux.  The  agent  wants  a  bill,  to  remit  the 
landlord,  and  the  merchant  wants  payment  for  his  goods.  An 
agreement  takes  place  between  the  parties ;  the  latter  receives  the 
amount  of  the  rents  in  exchange  for  a  draft  upon  the  consignee 
of  the  goods,  which  draft  is  remitted  by  the  agent  to  his  employer, 
and  thus  the  matter  is  settled  to  the  accommodation  of  both  parties, 
and  without  apparent  or  direct  loss  to  either.  But  mark  the  con- 
sequence to  the  nation  I  The  value  of  the  goods  wrought  by  the 
inchistry  of  England,  is  appropriated  to  pay  in  France  the  expenses 
of  the  English  gentleman,  and  not  one  farthKig  of  it  ever  returns 
to  this  country  in  any  shape.  If  the  landlord  resided  at  home,  l^ 
would  expend  his  1,000/.  amongst  his  neighbouring  tradesmen,  and 
tlie  merchant  would  get  payment  for  his  goods  in  money  pr  sonje 
commodity  of  France^  which  woa]d»  of  course,  ifKreaae  the  wealfh 
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and  the  means  of  England.  This  statement  must  be  intetlig^e 
to  every  understanding,  and  proves  that  all  money  expended  by 
Englishmen  abroad,  is  an  absolute  drain  or  tax  upon  the  people 
at  home,  and  is,  moreover,  the  means  of  enriching  our  natural  ene« 
mies,  and  furnishing  them  with  the  sinews  of  future  war.  It  is  a 
vulgar  and  a  most  erroneous  notion,  that  a  man  of  great  income 
enjoys  any  great  portion  of  his  wealth  in  his  own  person.  It  is 
said  that  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  has  150,000/.  per  annum. 
What  a  small  part  of  this  immense  wealth  does  he  himself  con- 
sume I  His  stewards,  his  tradesmen,  his  servants,  and  various^ 
other  persons,  get  nearly  the  whole  of  it.  Perhaps  in  his  ow^n  per- 
son he  does  not  waste  or  injure  the  country  to  the  extent  of  50L 
per  annum.  Even  his  food  and  his  clothiiig  are  almost  all  profit, 
in  some  shape,  to  others ;  but  suppose  the  150,000/.  per  annum 
were  expended  in  France :  what  labor,  what  industry  would  it 
require  to  produce  property  to  such  an  amount  to  export  abroad^ 
and  for  which  no  return  would  be  made  ?  what,  too,  would  become 
of  those  persons  in  this  country,  who  were  themselves  supported, 
and  were  the  support  of  others,  by  means  of  the  Duke's  income  ? 
Thousands,  aye  tens  of  thousands  of  tradesmen  and  persons  in 
different  classes  of  life,  derive  benefit  by  the  circulation  of  this 
property  here,  which  sent  abroad,  would  leave  thenjt  to  press  for 
support  upon  other  portions  of  society ;  thereby  injuring,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  the  whole  body,  and  producing  the  very  calamities 
which  we  all  now  so  feelingly  deplore.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  w^hen 
the  consequences  of  non-residence  are  made  perfectly  clear  to 
our  countrymen  abroad,  they  will  return  without  compulsion  \  but 
it  is  the  paramount  duty  of  the  government  to  enforce  the  resi- 
dence of  all  those  who  derive  their  means  of  living,  either  from 
the  soil  or  the  funds  of  this  country.  A  tax  upon  absentees  has 
sometimes  been  talked  of  :  but  a  tax  will  not  do  \  it  will  only  re- 
medy the  evil  in  proportion  to  the  per  centage,  which  cannot  be 
very  considerable.  Let  them  be  recalled.  Queen  Elizabeth  would 
not  allow  any  person  of  consideration  in  her  time  to  reside  out  of 
her  dominions  without  a  special  licence,  which  was  not  easily  ol>- 
tained,  nor  without  good  cause  shown.  In  the  present  day,  such  a 
restraint  would  be  considered  a  great  infringement  upon  personal 
liberty  ;  hut  the  country  must  be  saved.  By  adopting  the  example 
of  his  great  predecessor,  George  the  Fourth  might  incur  the  cen- 
sure of  hundreds,  but  he  would  have  the  praise  and  gratitude  of 
millions;  and  even  the  few  would  have  no  rational  ground  of  com- 
plaint— they  would  only  be  deprived  of  a  privilege  which  is  not 
permitted  even  to  the  monarch,  himself.  What !  are  we  to  be 
worse  off  in  peac6  than  in  war?  Are  we  to  lay  by  no  resources 
for  future  hostilities  ?    Are  we  to  throw  into  the  lap  of  France 
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.  the  produce  of  our  industry  and  our  soil,  and  to  receive  nothing 
from  her  in  return — and  all  this  to  gratify  the  taste  or  caprice  of 
a  few  individuals  ;  (I  do  not  mean  those  abroad  on  public  or  private 
business,  or  invalids,  to  whom  the  indulgence,  upon  proper  proof, 
ought  to  be 'allowed.)  No,  no!  The  mass  of  the  people  will  ne- 
ver allow  this,  when  cause  and  effect  are  made  clear  to  their  com- 
prehension. They  have  hitherto  borne  their  privations,  which  high 
and  low  have  suffered  with  patience,  ignorant  of  the  precise  cause, 
but  willing  to  hope  for  the  speedy  termination.  Alas  !  that  ter- 
mination they  will  not  see,  unless  the  remedy  here  proposed  be 
adopted.  Year  after  year5  they  will  find  their  means  diminish,  till, 
driven  to  despair,  even  the  well-disposed  will  listen  to  the  delusive 
language  of  the  Radicals.  Let  the  government  and  the  legislature 
take  care  that  this  necessity  is  not  forced  upon  a  people,  who  are 
sufficiently  enlightened  to  be  determined  to  assert  the  right  of  enjoy- 
ing the  fruits  and  the  industry  of  their  own  country. 

That  the  number  of  idle  absentees  who  are  spending  English  mo- 
ney abroad,  consists  of  not  less  than  100,000,  and  that  their  daily 
expenses  upon  an  average  are  twenty  shillings   each,  seems  to  be 
generally  admitted  by  those  best  informed  on  the  subject.     There 
are  now  20,000  at  Paris,  3000  at  Boulogne,  2000  at  Calais,  2000 
at  Brussels,*  2000  at  Tours,  2000  at  Bordeaux ;  several  thousands 
at  Rome  and  at  Naples ;  and  they  are  spread  more  or  less  in  eve- 
ry town  and  village  in  France,    the    Netherlands,  Switzerland, 
and  Italy.     In  September,  1818,  there  were  nine  English  physi- 
cians at  Paris,  whose  practice  was  entirely  with  English  patients. 
If  this  statement  be  not  correct,  let  measures  be  taken  to  ascertain 
the  truth  ;  and  if  k  be  established,  I  will  ask  those  who  may  be 
inclined  to  discredit  the  conclusions  which  I  have  drawn  therefrom, 
why  France  is  now  enjoying  a  high  state  of  prosperity,  acknow- 
ledged by  all  who  have  been  there,  and  admitted  to  be  unknown  at 
any  former  period  of  her  history ;  and  why  this  country  is  labor- 
ing under  a  degree  of  distress — not  partial  or  confined  to  particular 
districts  or  classes  of  the  community,  but,  fundholders  excepted, 
general  throughout  the  kingdom — amongst  the  agriculturists,  mer- 
chants^ and  manufacturers,  landlord  and  tenant,  master  and  ser- 
vant ;  on  all  sides,  from  the  Land's  End  to  the  Orkney  Islands.   It  is 
supposed,  and  very  properly  supposed,  that  poverty  and  misery  are 
the  consequences  of  war.     Have  we  then  had  more  war  than  the 
French  during  the  last  thirty   years  i  Has  our  trade  been  more 
confined  or  less  successful  ?     Is  our  capital  inferior  ?     Are  the 
laws  respecting  property  less  efficient  or  protecting  ?     Are  the  arts- 
and  sciences,  and  use  of  machinery,  not  so  well  understood  here  as 
in   France,  and  are  the  divisions  of  labor  not  so    complete  ?  In 
short,  is  our  progress  not  so  advanced  as  that  of  the  French,  in  all 
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tbose  circumstances  that  constitute  the  wealth  of  nations  ?  The 
contrary  in  each  of  these  particulars  is  well  known  to  be  the  fact 
The  French  have  had  more  foreign  war  than^ourselves^  in  addition  to 
civil  war  (from  which^  thank  God !  we  have  been  eiempt)  with  all  its 
horrors^  and  its  sure  accompaniment  ^  destruction  ()f  property.  How 
comes  it  then^  that  there  are  thousands  of  our  lower  classes  without 
employment  and  in  a  state  bordering  on  starvation,  while  there  is  no 
such  thing  in  France  ?  It  is  said  the  people  there,  of  all  ranks,  are  in 
comfortable  circumstances :  this  comes  home  to  my  argument.  The 
French  keep  within  themselves  their  own  resources,  and  tbeyreceiTe 
the  voluntary  contributions  of  other  countries.  Let  us  reverse  thepic- 
tiure.  Suppose  the  whole  of  our  countrymen  now  abroad  were  to  re* 
turn,  and  that  certain  rich  foreigners  were  to  think  fit  to  reside  in 
England,  expending  the  enormous  sum  of  thirty-six  millions  sterlings 
would  not  the  whole  of  our  population  be  in  a  state  of  complete 
prosperity,  enjoying  the  riches  (productions)  of  other  countries  as 
tDell  as  the  whole  of  our  own  ?  Discontent  would  be  banished  from 
the  land,  and  England  would  be  in  temporal  prosperity  and  hap- 
piness, as  superior  to  other  countries  as  she  is  in  refinement,  in 
commerce^  and  in  all  her  charitable,  moral,  civil,  and  religious  in- 
stitutions. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain^ 

MrLoRDy 
&p.  &c.  ftc 
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iHE  Marquis  of  Lansoown  rose,  in  pursuance  of  the  no- 
tice he  had  given,  of  a  motion  for  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the 
means  of  extending  the  foreign  trade  of  the  country.  So  much  did 
be  feel  the  importance  and  magnitude  of  the  subject,  that  he  appre- 
hended no  sense  of  duty,  however  great,  would  have  been  sufficient 
to  induce  him  to  undertake  the  bringing  it  forward,  had  he  not 
entertained  a  well-founded  hope  of  experiencing  every  indulgence 
from  the  House.  Under  the  circumstances,  however,  in  which  he 
had  thought  it  necessary  to  propose  to  their  Lordships  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee,  he  did  not  suppose  that  it  could  be  necessary 
for  him  to  say  much  to  justify  himself  for  having  assumed  that 
task.  He  certainly  felt  most  strongly  the  weight  of  the  task,  and 
would  have  been  glad  to  have  seen  it  in  the  bands  of  any  noble 
Lord  more  able  to  do  justice  to  it,  but  would  have  felt  still  more 
satisfaction  hud  his  Majesty's  ministers  taken  the  lead  in  originating 
some  measure,  either  in  that  or  in  the  other  House  of  Parliameut. 
Several  years  had  now  passed  away,  since  the  pressure  of  public 
distress  engaged  the  attention  of  every  friend  to  humanity  and  the 
country.  That  the  noble  Lord  opposite  omitted  to  propose  any 
measure  of  relief,  was  not,  therefore,  sufficient  to  excuse  their  Lord- 
ships for  neglecting  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  evil,  and  to 
look  for  a  remedy.  Those  threatening  clouds  which  some  years 
ago  began  to  darken  the  horizon  had  gradually  increased,  and  now 
wore  a  more  a^yrful  and  ominous  aspect  than  ever.  It  was  then 
impossible  that  their  Lordships  could  be  justified  in  longer  abstain- 
ing from  investigating  the  causes  of  the  distress  under  which  the 
country  suffered.     He  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  draw  the  attention 
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of  their  Lordships  to  one  in  particular,  and  to  propose  an  inquiry 
into  the  state  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  country  ;  at  the  same  time, 
in  proposing  that  limited  inquiry,  he  was  far  from  wishing  to  throw 
any  impediment  in  the  way  of  any  noble  Lord  who  might  be  dis-  ' 
posed  to  institute  any  investigation  into  any  other  branch  of  the  pub- 
lic distress.  Still  less  did  he  mean  to  check  any  inclination  to  inquire 
into  the  expense  of  public  establishments,  or  to  urge  that  economy, 
always  expedient,  but  now  indispensable  to  the  welfare  of  the 
country.  But  the  latter  were  among  the  daily  duties  of  their  Lord- 
ships^ while  the  proposition  he  had  to  make  related  to  a  subject 
which  seldomer  called  for  their  immediate  attention.  He  meant  to 
confine  the  proposition  he  had  to  make^  to  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  on  the  foreign  trade  of  the  country.  He  had  chosen 
this  course,  because  he  was  convinced  that  any  more  extensive 
inquiry  would  only  open  an  arena,  into  which  every  chivalrous 
political  economist  would  hasten  to  take  his  stand;  into  which 
every  theory  would  be  introduced,  and  where  every  opposing  in- 
terest would  have  found  a  field  of  combat.  In  any  corhmittee  of 
igeneral  inquiry,  useful  discussion  would  be  impracticable,  endlesa 
contests  would  arise,  and  inquiries  would  be  pursued  without 
leading  to  any  result.  But,  in  limiting  the  proposal  of  investiga« 
tion  to  one  single  but  important  object,  he  begged  it  might  not- be 
concluded,  that  he  had  it  in  view  to  protect  or  promote  the  interest 
of  any  particular  body  in  the  country,  in  preference  to  others.  He 
certainly  had  no  such  intention,  but,  on  the  contrary,  had  limited  his 
proposition  to  a  subject  which  he  conceived  intimately  connected 
with  the  interest  of  the  whole  country.  But,  whatever  course  their 
Lordships  ipight  determine  to  pursue,  whether  that  of  a  limited 
or  a  general  inquiry,  if  ever  they  were  to  entertain  a  design  so  unjust 
as  that  of  favoring  one  inftrest  or  one  body  of  the  State,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  any  other,  such  a  project  would  be  impossible.  So 
inseparably  connected  were  the  interests  of  society,  so  powerfully 
did  the  laws  which  Providence  had  imposed  on  those  interests 
operate — for  in  regulating  the  wants  they  also  regulated  the  actions 
of  roea — that  any  partiality  of  this  kind  was  impracticable.  When- 
ever it  should  be  attempted  to  fence  round  any  particular  interest, 
and  afford  an  exclusive  protection  from  a  general  calamity,  that 
interest  would  experience  a  re-action  worse  than  the  evil  complained 
of,  and  find  itself  more  exposed  by  the  very  barrier  erected  for  its 
defence.  Such  a  proceeding  could  only  tend  to  bring  on  the  body 
whom  it  was  wished  to  favor,  increased  humiliation  and  distrust. 
The  experience  of  the  last  ten  years  could  not  be  thrown  away  on 
their  Lordships,  and  he.  trusted  it  would  not  on  the  country.  In  . 
the  year  1815,  they  had  seen  the  distress  of  the  agricultural  body 
visited  on  the  other  interests  of  the  community.     They  had  after- 
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wards  found  the  distress  of  thetnanufacturing  interest  visited  oti  the 
growers  of  corn  and  the  raisers  of  every  kind  of  agricultural  produce* 
From  these  alternate  visitations^  who  could  fail  to  see  that  the  order  of 
Nature  had  linked  together  all  the  interests  of  men  in  society,  and  that 
it  was  nothing  less  than  the  height  of  folly  and  madness,  to  attempt 
to  prop  up  any  one  class  at  the  expense  of  another  ?  The  house  had 
pronounced  an  opinion,  some  years  ago,  on  the  extent  to  which  tiie 
principle  of  the  corn  laws  should  he  carried,  and  he  would  not  now 
go  into  an  inquiry  which  he  thought  already  disposed  of — namely, 
W'^bether  the  agricultural  interest  was  sufSciendy  paotected.  He 
could  not,  however,  help  observing,  that  in  looking  at  the  petitioes 
on  the  table,  the  opinion,  that  this  country  ought  to  be  rendered 
independent  of  foreign  com,  seemed  to  be  adopted  in  some  of  them. 
The  petitioners  wished  for  prices  which  would  give  them  the  advan- 
tage they  possessed  in  time  of  war  ;  but  they  ought  to  consider, 
that  the  effect  of  ^he  continued  operation  of  high  prices  must  be 
to  leave  no  country  open  for  export.  What  then  would  be  the 
jesult  of  sudden  depression  ?  If  an  extraordinarily  abundant  har- 
vest produced  low  prices,  the  farmer  would  be  ruined  by  a  revul^ 
sion  in  prices  without  its  natural  remedy,  and  the  manufacturer 
would  participate  in  his  distress.  The  lesson  of  experience  on 
this  subject  would  not  be  forgotten  by  their  Lordships.  In  conn* 
dering  a  part  they  would  look  to  the  whole,  and  would  not  allow 
themselves  to  be  seduced  by  views  of  partial  interests,  from  devo*' 
ting  their  attention  to  the  effect  of  any  measure  which  might  be 
proposed,  on  the  general  prosperity  of  the  whole  country.  There 
were  some  speculative  persons  to  be  found,  who  thought  that  this 
country  would  be  more  prosperous  were  it  independent  of  manu- 
factures, and  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  establish  its  interest  sole- 
ly on  the  basis  of  agriculture  as  the  most  sound  and  invariable,  though 
necessarily  the  most  limited..  Without  etitering  into  the  discussioa 
of  the  question  of  the  advantage  or  disadvantage  of  manufactures, 
it  was  sufficietit  to  call  to  recollection  that  this  was  a  subject  on 
which  the  country  had  no  longer  a  choice.  Commerce  and  manu- 
fectures  had  made  the  country  what  it  was,  and  by  them  alone 
could  it  be  maintained  in  the  rank  to  which  it  had  been  raised. 
No  axiom  was  more  true  than  this — that  it  was  by  growing  what 
the  territory  of  a  country  could  grow  most  cheaply,  and  by  receiv- 
ing from  other  countries  what  it  could  not  produce  except  at  a 
greater  expense,  that  the  greatest  degree  of  happiness  was  to  be 
communicated  to  the  greatest  extent  of  population.  No  man 
could  anticipate  the  loss  of  foreign  commerce  without  at  the 
same  time  contemplating  a  reduction  of  the  population  of  the 
country  in  a  way  which  would  produce  the  most  deplorable  distrtss. 
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Whetiiar  the  population  were  to  be.  estimated  at  12  niliions,  or 
more  or  less,  if  the  number  created  and  supported  by  foreign  com* 
merce  be  three^  or  two,  or  one,  what  would  be  the  consequence  of 
itslos&f  However  small  the  proportion  of  the  population  the  de- 
struction of  which  might  be  contemplated,  it  could  not  be  annihilate<i 
bjr  any  process,  however  gradual,  without  the  greatest  sufferings 
not  con6ned  to  that  portion  only,  but  at  the  same  time  inflicting 
miseries  not  to  be  described  on  the  remaining  portion.  Whatever  in- 
quiry was  instituted,  whatever  measure  might  be  adopted,  their  Lord* 
ships  must  proceed  upon  the  principle  of  protecting  all  those  interests 
which  had  made  the  country  a  great  agricultural,  commercial,  and 
manufacturing  nation.  No  interest  could  be  separated,  for  all  the 
various  classes  of  the  community  depended  on  each  other;  and  it 
might  be  said  of  each,  as  the  poet  had  finely  said  of  man  in  society*^ 

''  He,  like  the  generous  vine,  supported  lives, 

**  The  strength  he  gains  is  from  th'  embrace  he  gives." 

He  was,  however,  aware  that  their  Lordships  must  not  proceed 
rashly,  and  that  the  investigation  into  which  he  trusted  they  woitM. 
mter  required  the  greatest  deliberations  for  there  were  many  diffi- 
culties to  be  overcome.  He  remembered  to  have  heard  an  anecdote 
relative  to  an  interview  between  Dr.  Adam  Smith  and  Mr.  Burke, 
which  was  very  applicable  to  the  present  subject :-— Dr.  Smith  te^ 
proached  Mr.  Burke  for  not  at  once  proposmg  the  abolition  of  the 
laws  against  forestalling,  and  asked  what  prevented  Parliament  from 
passing  an  act  to  declare  forestalhng  free  i  Mr.  Burke,  in  replj^ 
remarked,  ^'You  Doctor,inyour  Professor's  chair,  may  deal  with  these 
propositions  as  with  the  pure  mathematics ;  we  statesmen  must  lay 
our  account  to  the  resistance  of  prejudice  and  the  force  of  error."  He 
knew  their  Lordships  would  have  much  of  prejudice  to  contend 
with  in  the  course  of  their  inquiry,  and  many  interests  to  consider 
in  connexion  with  the  question  of  foreign  commerce.  He  thought 
it  therefore  necessary  to  call  their  attention  to  the  nature  of  the  ge-> 
neral  distress,  which  formed  the  ground  for  their  investigation.  For 
a  long  period,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  warfare  in  which  Eairope 
had  been  involved,  whether  originating  in  the  unbounded  am- 
bition of  an  individual,  or  the  weakness  and  want  of  principle  in 
governments,  or  some  new  and  irresistible  current  in  the  opinions 
of  mankind,  every  nation  in  Europe  had  made  unusual  exertions 
and  undergone  an  unusual  excitement;  whatever  had  been  the  cause» 
the  effect  was,  that  nations  had  been  induced  to  live  on  their  capi- 
tal instead  of  their  revenue ;  and  a  consequence  of  this  state  of 
things  was,  that  a  numerous  population  had  been  called  into  exii^ 
ence  by  a  great  artificial  demand  for  labor.  It  was,  however, 
impossible  that  this  state  of  expenditure  could  continue ;  but  the 
population  remained  when  the  capital  was  gone^  and  the  quantity 
or  supply  of  labor;  when  the  demand  hud  ceased  for  it^  was  the 
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great  cause  of  the  existing  distress.  Those  countries  which,  from 
their  iinancial  system  and  their  geographical  situation,  were  enabled 
to  expend  most  of  their  capitali  and  for  a  time  to  give  encourage- 
ment to  the  greatest  quantities  of  productive  labor,  have  mort- 
gaged their  revenues,  and  are  in  a  situation  to  feel  the  general  dis- 
tress in  a  greater  degree  than  poorer  countries,  which  could  not 
spend  their  capital.  Such  had  been  the  effect  produced  bj  the 
great  expenditure  their  Lordships  had  experienced.  This  he  took 
to  be  the  situation  of  the  country,  and  it  afforded  a  just,  if  not  a 
satisfactory  answer,  to  a  question  put  to  their  Lordships  by  the  peti- 
tioners of  Birmingham — Why,  when  there  was  so  much  plenty  in  the 
land,  so  much  distress  was  felt  \  The  circumstances  which  he  had 
mentioned,  must  be  kept  iu  view  when  their  Lordships'  attention  was 
to  be  directed  to  find  a  remedy  for  the  distress  which  he  had  de- 
scribed. The  most  obvious  remedy  then  was,  to  create  a  demand 
for  our  labor  and  our  manufactures,  and  the  most  obvious  mode  of 
creating  that  demand  was,  to  encourage  apd  to  extend  our  foreign 
trade  by  removing  some  of  those  restrictions  by  which  it  was  shack- 
■led.  In  looking  towards  such  a  relaxation,  two  things  ought  to  be 
kept  iu  view  by  their  Lordships :  first,  the  necessity  of  maintain- 
ing our  revenue ;  and,  secondly,  the  justice  and  expediency  of 
consulting  those  interests  which  were  vested  in  our  existing  trade, 
on  the  faith  of  the  continuance  of  the  regulations  under  which  it 
was  now  carried  on.  But  if  those  things  were  not  to  be  lost  sight 
of — they  ought  not  to  prevent  changes  which  higher  interests  and  a 
wiser  policy  demanded.  With  the  necessity  of  attending  to  them, 
their  Lordships  ought  to  recollect  that  the  policy  which  they  in- 
volved was  a  departure  from  that  which  was  dictated  by  sounder 
principles  of  political  economy,  and  therefore  ougl/t  to  be  limited  to 
what  the  strict  nature  of  the  case  required.  They  ought,  in  short, 
to  recollect,  that  perfect  freedom  of  trade  should  be  the  rule^  and 
•restraint  only  the  exception.  (Hear.)  On  this  principle  he  would 
arrange  the  different  points  on  which  he  meant  to  touch,  and  recom- 
mend the  relaxations  which  he  might  venture  to  suggest.  Without 
entering  then  into  particular  branches  of  our  trade,  or  specifying  par- 
ticular articles,  he  would  first  of  all  venture  to  say,  if  it  were  only  for 
the  sake  of  getting  rid  of  a  principle  as  obnoxious  to  other  countries 
as  it  was  unsuitable  to  our  ow  n  policy,  that  there  ought  to  be  no 
prohibitory  duties,  as  such — that  where  a  manufacture  could  not 
be  carried  on,  or  a  production  raised,  but  under  the  protection  of  a 
prohibitory  duty,  that  manufacture  or  that  produce  must  be  brought 
to  market  at  a  loss.  The  name  of  prohibition  might  therefore  in 
commerce  be  got  rid  of  altogether ;  but  he  did  not  see  the  same 
objection  to  protecting  duties,  which,  while  they  admitted  of  the 
introduction  of  commodities  from  abroad,  similar  to  those  which 
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we  ourselves  manufactured,  placed  them  so  much  on  a  level 
as  to  allow  a  competition  between  them.  The  ne:j^t  point  to 
-which  he  would  advert  was  one  of  more  practical  and'  immediate 
importance,  as  it  affected  a  principle  on  which  the  government  of 
this  country  had  long  been  carried  on,  and  in  the  observance  of  which 
it  had  attained  its  present  power  and  greatness — he  meant  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  navigation-laws.  The  relaxation  which  he  would  pro- 
pose in  those  laws  was  not  of  a  nature,  nor  to  an  extent,  which  ought 
to  excite  any  jealousy  in  those  who  looked  to  them  as  one  of  the 
sources  of  our  national  security,  nor  any.  alarm  in  the  ship-owners 
and  others,  whose  interests  were  considered  as  so  intimately 
connected  .with  their  strict  maintenance.  All  the  relaxation  he 
would  suggest  would  be,  to  allow  produce  from  all  parts  of 
Europe  to  be  imported,  without  making  it  necessary  that  it  should 
be  altogether  in  £nglish-built  ships,  or  in  ships  belonging  to  the 
nation  whence  the  produce  comes.  At  present  a  vessel  which  had 
taken  part  of  its  cargo  in  a  French  port,  and  which  afterwards  had 
proceeded  to  a  Flanders  port  for  the  remainder,  could  not  enter  a 
British  port.  All  that  he  would  propose  would  be,  to  allow  such 
a  vessel  to  make  good  its  assortment  in  different  ports  in  Europe, 
and  still  to  have  the  right  of  entering  this  country.  He  would 
make  one  exception  to  this  relaxation  of  the  navigation-laws — he 
would  not  allow  the  importation  of  colonial  produce  in  this  man- 
lier. The  third  point  to  which  he  would  advert  was  one  of  no  in- 
considerable importance  in  itself,  and  of  still  greater  consequence 
from  the  principle  which  it  involved — he  meant  an  entire  freedom 
of  the  transit  trade.  Such  a  change  would  tend  to  encourage  the 
warehousing  system,  and  would  thus  promote  the  desirable  object 
of  rendering  our  ports  the  dep6t  of  other  foreign  nations.  What- 
ever brought  the  foreign  merchant  to  this  country,  and  made  it  a 
general  mart — a  dep6t  for  the  merchandise  of  the  world,  which 
might  be  done  consistently  with  the  levyinj^  of  a  small  duty, 
was  valuable  to  our  trade,  and  enriched  the  industrious  population 
of  oirr  ports.  Such  freedom  of  transit  allowed  of  assortment  of 
cargoes  for  foreign  markets,  and  thus  extended  our  trade  in  gene- 
ral. He  WHS  aware  that  the  abolition  of  transit  duties  was 
formerly  opposed  by  those  who  wished  to  protect  the  linen  trade 
of  Ireland,  and  he  willingly  allowed  that  that  trade  deserved  pecu- 
liar protection.  A  duty  of  15  per  cent,  on  the  importation  of 
foreign  linens  was,  during  the  war,  thought  necessary  to  protect 
the  linen  manufactures  of  Ireland.  No  injury  resulted  from  that 
arrangement  while  we  engrossed  the  commerce  of  the  world, 
while  no  vessel  could  sail  without  a  British  convoy,  s(nd  while  we 
could  force  our  own  commodities  into  foreign  markets  in  pre- 
ference to  otherf^  for  which  there  was  a  greater  demand  ;  but  now 
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tb«  case  was  altered^  and  many  who  were  interested  in  the  linen 
manufacture  of  Ireland  thought  a  relaxation  of  the  transit  duty  ad- 
visable. Indeed  it  could  not  be  forgotten^  that  this  manufacture 
bad  florished  to  as  great  an  extent  as  ever  before  it  was  pro- 
tected by  any  duty ;  but  whatever  was  the  policy  of  imposing  that 
duty  or  continuing  it  during  the  war,  the  same  reasons  would  not 
now  justify  its  continuance.  If  we  refused  to  admit  German  linen 
without  the  payment  of  a  transit  duty,  the  foreigner  would 
rather  go  to  Germany  for  the  article ;  he  would  then  either  pay 
the  duty  which  we  imposed,  or  take  a  less  valuable  article  as  a 
substitute ;  and  as  linen  might  be  a  necessary  article  in  the  assort- 
ment of  his  cargo,  this  duty  would  drive  him  away  altogether,  even 
when  desirous  of  obtaining  other  articles  which  our  soil  or  industry 
could  supply.  He  wished  to  see  the  linen  trade  of  Ireland  pro- 
tected, but  he  was  sure  that  a  transit  duty  could  not  afford  it  that 
protection*  He  now  came  to  a  fourth  point,  which  involved 
important  interests — he  meant  the  state  of  the  trade  with  the  north 
of  Europe^  and  the  duties  imposed  on  the  importation  of  timber 
from  that  quarter.  But  first  of  all,  before  be  touched  on  the 
policy  of  such  duties,  and  the  grounds  on  which  their  continuance 
was  defended,  he  must  recall  to  the  recollection  of  their  Lordships 
the  circumstances  in  which  they  origitiated.  These  high  duties, 
then,  were  not  imposed  as  a  part  of  our  permanent  colonial  sy»- 
tem,  nor  were  they  imposed  for  the  express  advantage  of  the  ship-* 
owners,  who  had  now  such  an  interest  in  their  continuance.  Nei- 
ther was  any  pledge  given,  or  hopes  held  out  to  the  ship-owners,  at 
the  time,  that  the  duties  were  to  be  maintained  for  their  benefit. 
The  measure  was  expressly  of  a  temporary  nature,  and  was  neces- 
sarily to  be  brought  under  review  in  March  next.  The  interests 
now  vested  in  the  timber-trade  to  our  North  American  Colonies 

fi;rew  out  of  what  was  considered  as  a  temporary  arrangement,  and 
lad  of  course  no  security  against  a  change  which  the  general 
interests  of  the  nation  might  require.  It  would  easily  be  allowed, 
that  the  slupping  interest  did  feel,  and  were  justified  in  feeling,  a 
strong  reluctance  to  the  removal  of  a  tax,  which,  by  allowing  the 
country  to  obtain  timber  nearer  home,  would  throw  many  vessels 
out  of  employment  belonging  to  that  respectable  body.  The  navi- 
gation-laws of  the  country,  with  which  they  connected  their  interests, 
he  was  by  no  means  prepared  to  condemn  in  principle  ;  but  was 
prepared  to  submit,  that  however  desirable  a  perfect  freedom  of 
trade  might  be,  there  might  be  found  instances  in  which,  from  politi- 
cal considerations,  advantage  and  security  were  to  be  purchased 
by  promoting  an  expensive  navigation  of  British  vessels.  But  it 
was  one  thing  to  agree  to  the  justness  of  a  principle  properly  re- 
stricted, asd  another  to  admit  it$  unlimited  operation ;  and  notfung, 
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it  was  allowed,  could  be  more  detrimental  to  commerce  than  the 
imposing  of  a  heavy  duty  on  a  raw  material.     And  what  was   the 
reasoning  of  the  ship-owners  in  their  petition  agamst  an  abolition 
of  this  duty  ?     He  should  be  sorry  to  misrcpre*!)ent  their  arguments; 
and  would  therefore  read  the  statement  from    iheir  own   petition. 
They  represent  that,  from  the  length  and  difficulty  of  the  voyage 
to  North  America,  the  larger  part  of  the  value  of  the  timber  thence 
imported  consists  of  freight ;    and   that  the   mere   circumstance 
of  the  proximity  of  the  northern   ports  of  Europe,  by  enabling 
^ips  to  repeat  their  voyages  frequently  in  the  course  of  a  year, 
would  reduce  the  number  of  British  vessels  employed  in  the  timber* 
trade  to  one-third.     They  therefore  say,  that  whereas  it  is  expedi- 
ent that  they  should  be  employed — and  whereas  they  cannot   be  so 
employed  if  they  procure^  timber   where  it  is  cheapest  and    best-^ — 
they  therefore  should  import  it  of  the  worst  quality,  and  fr>m  the 
greatest  distance.     (Hear,  hear.)      Tliis  was  the  proposition  they 
propounded  when  the  question  was,  whether  we  should  import  our 
timber  from  our  own  colonies  or  from  the  Baltic.  *   And   let  their 
lordships  consider  what  the  article  was,  that  was  thus  to  be  raised 
in  price,    while  it  was  deteriorated    in  quality  ;  it  was    the    raw 
material  of  our  hou«es,  of  our  bridges,  of  our  canals,  and  in  some 
degree  of  our  shipping  itself:  and  so  inconsistent  were  the  petition-* 
ers,  that  they,  asked  to  continue  duties  which  mc  reased  the   ex- 
pense of  their  ou  n  trade.     A   great  part  of  the  capital  vihich  they 
had    vested  in  their  business,  and  of  the  expense  which  they  in* 
curred,  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  high  price  of  the  article  which 
they  thus  wished  to  increase  by  heavy   duties.     But  let  the  house 
observe  to  what  consequences  the  principle  laid  down  by  the  peti- 
tioners  w  ould   go,  if  carried  to  its  extren^e  length,  and  applied  to 
other  branches  of  trade.     Suppose  it  were  proposed,  on  the  same 
plea,  to  bring  our  cotton  from  the  East  Indies  instead  of  importing 
it  from  America,  he  did  not  see  on  what  grounds  those  could  resiat 
such  a  proposition,  who  argued  that  we  ought  to  import  our  timber 
from  Canada  rather  than  from  Norway.     The  voyage  wouhl  have 
the  advantage  of  being  thrice  as  long,  and  the  article   might  be 
tripledin  price.     A  petition  from    Newcastle  had  stated,  tliat  by 
resorting  to  the  Baltic  for  timber,  not  one  half  the  number  of  ves- 
sels would  be  employed  that  now  sailed  to  America ;  which  was 
just  as  good  a  reason  for  going  to  the  latter  country  as  ^  e  should 
have  for  employing  double  the  number  of  horses  for  carrying  the 
mails,  when  the  present  number  was  found,  by  the  admirable  system 
now  established,  to  be  sufficient.     But  if  their  L^ordships  did  not 
lose  sight  of  all  principle,  and  allow  that  particular  mterests  ought 
atone  to  be  consulted,  they  would  see  that  the  general  good  would 
be  better  consulted  by  the  employment  of  our  shipping  in  a  gene- 
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ra]  extension  of  our  trade^  than  in  adding  unnecessary  expenses  to  one 
branch  of  it.  The  ship-owners  could  not  certainly^  by  an  aboli- 
tion of  the  duties,  have  employment  for  their  vessels  to  the  same 
extent;  but  as  the  imports  from  Russia  and  Prussia  would  in- 
crease, and  as  they  would  have  nearly  the  whole  of  that  trade, 
the  falling  off  might  not  be  so  great  as  they  anticipated.  And 
with  regard  to  the  argument  employed  by  them,  against 
renewing  our  intercourse  with  the  north  of  Europe,  name- 
ly, that  those  who  supplied  us  with  timber  from  that  quarter 
would  not  receive  British  manufactures  in  return,  it  appeared  to 
him  futile  and  ungrounded.  If  tliev  did  not  send  direct  for  our 
manufactures  at  home,  they  sent  for  them  to  Leipsic  and  other  fairs 
of  Germany.  Were  not  the  Russian  and  Polish  merchants  pur- 
chasers there  to  a  great  amount  ?  But  he  would  never  admit  the 
principle,  that  a  trade  was  not  profitable  because  we  were  obliged 
to  carry  it  on  with  the  precious  metals,  or  that  we  ought  to  re- 
nounce it  because  our  manufactures  were  not  received  by  the  foreign 
nation  in  return  for  its  produce.  Whatever  we  receive  must  be 
paid  for  in  the  produce  of  our  land  and  labo.r,  directly  or  circui- 
tously ;  and  he  was  glad  to  perceive  that  he  had  the  noble  Earl's 
(Liverpool)  marked  concurrence  in  this  principle.  We  had  been 
long  in  the  habit  of  sending  out  the  precious  metals  to  the  East  In-^ 
dies ;  but  we  purchased  the  gold  and  silver  thus  exported  w  ilh  out 
manufactures  sent  to  America.  The  ship-owners  who  were  inter- 
ested in  the  question^  ought  to  look  at  thequahtyand  the  cheapness 
of  the  article  which  they  could  receive  from  the  Baltic ;  and  consi- 
der what  influence  that  would  have  on  the  expenses  of  ship-build- 
ing, which  so  nearly  concerned  them.  The  whole  subject  would, 
however,  be  investigated  by  the  committee,  who  would  consider 
how  much  of  the  duty  might  be  taken  off  the  timber  from  the  north, 
whether  what  was  left  might  not  be  more  fairly  and  advantageously 
raised  by  being  proportioned  to  the  bulk  of  the  deals,  (those  of 
Norway  being  generally  smaller,)  and  what  regulations  might  be 
adopted  to  reserve  to  Cai)ada  the  supply  of  masts,  for  which  its 
timber  was  peculiarly  fitted:  that  of  wood  for  slighter  articles,  of 
turnery  and  furniture,  owing  to  its  greater  softness  for  working, 
she  would  not  fail  to  retain.  It  deserved  serious  consideration, 
how  much  more  we  paid  for  the  timber  from  Canada  than  we 
should  pay  for  that  from  the  north  of  Europe.  By  a  calculation 
which  he  had  made,  the  difference  w as  not  less  than  500,000/.  an- 
nually for  the  whole  country,  and  in  the  port  of  Loudon  alone 
100,000/.  had  been  paid  on  account  of  this  prohibitory  duly.  He 
would  now  advert  to  another  subject,  of  great  importance — the 
state  of  our  trade  with  France,  and  particularly  in  the  article  of 
wine.     Their  Lordships  must  know  that  a  duty  of  143/.  18i,  was 
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imposed  upon  the  tun  of  French  wine,  while  only  95/.  was  >ni* 
posed  upon  Spanish  and  Portuguese  wines.  There  bad  been  a  fall* 
ing-oif  in  the  duty  in  the  last  year,  of  220,(X)0/.  Now,  although 
the  government  of  France  was  not  disposed  to  enter  into  any  com- 
mercial treaty^  of  to  make  any  liberal  arrangement  for  receiving  our 
manufactures  in  exchange  for  their  wine,  he  would  not  allow  but 
that  some  change  should  be  made  in  our  present  trade  with  that 
country.  Even  though  the  government  were  not  disposed  at  first 
to  enter  into  any  specific  treaty,  the  people  would  tiiui  their  ad- 
vantage in  the  intercourse  ;  and  although  we  might  be  obliged,  in 
the  first  place,  to  pay  in  bullion,  our  manufactures  would  go 
abroad  to  other  countries,'  to  purchase  that  bullion.  He  need  not 
again  repeat,  that  for  along  course  of  time  we  had  been  exporting 
bullion  lo  the  East  Indies,  and  that  we  were  obliged  to  export 
manufactures  to  America  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  it.  The 
consent  of  Portugal  to  any  beneficial  arangement  of  this  kind  with 
France,  would  not  necessarily  be  required;  as,  if  we  did  not  enforce 
our  claim  to  send  Portugal  our  woollens,  they  had  no  right  to  de- 
mand of  us  to  take  their  wines.  This,  however,  might  be  settled 
by  a  short  negociation.  What  he  had  said  with  regard  to  the  wines 
of  France  would  apply  likewise  to  its  silks  :  and  if  our  own  manu- 
facturers in  silk  were  to  suffer  temporarily,  by  a  removal  of  the  pro- 
hibitory duties,  this  \^  as  one  of  the  cases  in  which  policy  might 
justify  what  humanity  would  demand — a  parliamentary  grant  for 
compensation  to  the  families  employed.  He  had  now  gone  through 
all  the  points  of  our  trade  with  respect  to  Europe,  and  had  given 
his  views  of  the  changes  which  he  thought  ought  to  be  adopted. 
.He  now  came  to  a  subject,  which,  with  whatever  difiiculties  it 
might  be  surrounded,  he  looked  to  with  great  satisfaction  in  one 
point  of  view,  as  it  might  hold  out  to  the  shipping  interest,  which 
might  be  in  some  degree  affected  by  what  he  had  lately  suggested 
as  to  the  importation  of  timber,  advantages  far  more  extensive, 
more  promising^  and  more  durable.  It  would  be  impossible  for  ' 
their  Lordships  not  to  recollect  and  to  apply  the  fact,  that  from 
one  of  the  largest^  most  fertile,  and  most  populous  portions  of 
the  globe,  that  immense  space  which  lay  between  Africa  and 
America,  the  general  British  merchant  was  excluded.  From  the 
time  that  he  doubled  Cape  Horn,  or  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
he  found  his  commercial  operations  cramped,  and  bis  enterprise 
restrained;  not  by  the  nature  of  the  country,  for  it  vias  full  of 
ports  and  rivers,  and  adapteil  to  commerce  ;  not  by  the  indispo- 
sition of  the  people  to  trade,  for  they  were  numerous,  industrious, 
and  disposed  to  exchange  their  productions  for  ours;  uot  by  the 
difficulties  of  the  seas,  for,  by  the  trade- winds  and  the  monsoons, 
navigation  wais  rendered  easy  and   secure ;  but  he  was  pursued. 
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and  all  his  schemes  defeated,  by  the  statute-book.    (Hear^  bear*) 
It  was  this  that  restrained  him  from  trading;  from  one  par(  to  aof|- 
ther  M'ithout  a  licence.     It  was  this   which  prevented  hini  from 
dealing  in  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  lucrative  articles  of  trade,  viz.-^- 
lea.     He  would  not  speak  with  disrespect  o(  the  body  oy(  thf  £^|^ 
India  Company,  but   he   would  say,  |t)at  it  traded,  ujider  »y^the 
disadvantages  which  have  ever  been  found  to^  belong  tg  ^«nM^(^o- 
ly«     He  was  convinced,  from   the  interest   which. that  ^o^  9^^ 
feel  in  the  national  welfare,  that^they   would  ^  not  refuse  .ta.allov 
others   to   enjoy  what  they    themselves   were  unable^  to  ^emoyj 
aod    this    was    all    that  he    wanted    to    ground  nis^  proposition 
upon.     If  the   private   trade    were  perfectly    unres.tricted^  (n(i^ 
smaller  vessels  might  be    employed,  and  many  merchants  ,,^puld 
engage  in  it  who  could  not   fit  out  a  ship   or  5()6  tons  bi|rdeo. 
There  existed  many  nations  whos^  ports  and  rivers  were  accessi- 
ble to  smaller  vessels,  vvho  were  now  never  visitj^d.     They  com- 
posed a  population  of  upwards  of  TOfidOfiOO  ;  ^nd  he  |w6ul(^  bej; 
leave  to  read  a  passage  from  a  book  lately  publisheH  by  a  gentleqaaq 
who  had  been  long  employed   in  the  Eastern  Islands,  showipg  the 
facilities    for  commerce   in   the'  Eastern    s^as,    the  great  weal^^ 
which    they  offered,  and  the  little  trade  "tnat  was  now  carried  on 
in  them.     The  noblie  Mair'(juis''recomniended  ihis  as  a  field    for 
our  commerce,  in  case  some  alterations 'were  aami  tie-in  the  rights 
exercised  'by  the   East-India  Corrfpanv*'  He'vj'ias  well  nwar^  that 
all  such  trades  must  have  slow  and  stiiall  ''beginm'ngs  ;  buf  he  'wa;i 
also  aware  that  it  was  in  Encouraging  tHose  slow  aiid' small  b*egm*- 
nings  that  the  legislature  of  a  countVy ''was 'best  emptoved.     He 
recollected   a  story,    vvhicK,    thougfi'lt'^was   not   niucn  in '  itself^ 
deserved  sohie  notice  from  tb"'" '*    "^^**^   ****'*  **^ ''^ 
upon   rec6rd'  b*y'lJr.  Frahiclii 
doctrine  which  he  ('the  M^rnuis  of  liansdown) 
Dr.  PrUnklin  rej4t6d  that  liis  wife,^c6nceiviri^  herseff  to  be  unoer 
obligation  to"  a  ship-oWne>'St  Wayto'^n,'  fhaoe  a  pracl?ci^  jfor  some 
years,  of  sending  a  cap  anhli^lly  *to  hfs  daughter  as  apresentl*"  'After, 
this  practice  had*  fa^ed  for  §'oriie  lifne^'lhfe'lDoctor  stated 'tfiaf  ne 
accidenfally  mef  thfe  ship-o^^ii^fj  iA  company  4ith  a  fSrm^oTthe 
same  town,  in  Philadelphia. '^Th^  sWp-oivner  said*Ho*1iiiii^*'^'*A 
dfearcap  that  wdl,^frt^fd.  which  ^you' sent  to' us  at   Maytt>wn/ 
^'HoW^  sor'  r^pli"6dWDoctof.     *^Why,  lifee'^ou*  sen^'^slk^ 
none  of  oi^r  young  women  will  go  dut  without  one.  ^'  'The  farSf^r 
hereuponinterruptedth^;  ship-owner,  and  told  him  that'll^  was  on^ 
ly  tellinr  ofld'sfdfe  of  the  stdry  ;  for*h'e  ought  to  hkve  adSfed,  that  it 
w^  bnly  since  thosC'ctlps'  had  been  sent  tb  Maytovi^n^ihlir  their 
young*^oiil6h  had  been'sttcustonfied  to  semi  mittens  to  Philadelphia,' 
it  being  bfthe'safe'of  Aeir  mitt^'fe  *tfifl£f*thifey  weVe  able  to  procure 
the  Philadelphia  caps,     (Ladgbtei-.)  ^  This  story  lie  (the  Marquis 
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of  LaD8down).cODfessed  was  a  trifle  in  itself:  but  trifles  such,  as 
llieae^  like  the  seeds  whicb,.  first  scattered  by  the  breeze^  at  length  fas- 
tenon  the  soU,  when  they  come  ^o  operate  upon  the  minds  of  bold  and 
enterprising  men^  produce   consequences  that  affect. the  prosperity 
tod  happiness  of  ndtions;  so  it  was  that  the  foundations  of  all  those 
trades  were  laid,  which  the  merchants  of  this  country  had  carried 
on  with  so  much  industry  and  success,  and  which  be  trusted  that 
.  they  would  carry  on  with  still  greater  industry  and  success  when 
they  were  allowed  to  embark  in  them  free  from  those  restrictions 
by  which  they  had  hitherto  been  shackled.     Indeed^  when  he  con- 
sidered the  effects  which  had  followed  the  opening  of  a  free  trade^ 
in  the  only  quarter  where  it  had  yet  been  permitted,  he  could  not  for 
«  moment  doubt  of  the  benefit  which  the  commercial  interests  of  the 
country  would  receive  from  the  removal  of  those  restrictions  under 
which  they  had  hitherto  labored.  Their  Lordships  would  recollect  that 
six  years  ago,  when  the  trade  to  the  East  Indies  was  not  open,  there 
was  no  independent  British  tonnage  on  the  other  side  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.     At  present  he  was  happy  to  inform  them,'  that 
there  were  in  the  Eastern  seas  ^0,000  tons  of  shipping  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  East  India  Company,but  .61,000  in  the  service  of  the  free 
trfiders.   Was  there  any  one  among  their  Lordships,  seeing,  as  tl\ey 
all  had  seen,  the  rapid  strides  , with  which  British  commerce  bad 
advanced  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe,  bold  enough  to  say,  that  the 
advantages  of  a  free  trade  migltt  not  be  carried  still  further  even 
there,  and  might  not  be  rendered  productive  of  even  still  more  im- 
portant results?  But  whilst  upon  this  subject,  there  was  another 
point  which  he  wished  to  press  upon  the  notice  of  their  Lordships, 
il|id  which  was  this — that  the   free  trade  employed  4,720  British 
•eamen,  whilst  the  trade  of  the  East-India  Company  employed  on- 
ly 3,550  of  them«     This  fact  particularly  deserved  their  attention^ 
because  it  displayed  the  benefits  of  a  free  trade,  ^ven  in  quarters 
Mrbere  benefits  were  least  of  all  to  be  expected.    Whenever  a  fire^ 
trade  to  other  countries,  nearer  home,  had  been  proposed^  their  I^ord- 
ships  and  the  country  bad  been  told  that  the  opening  of  such  trade 
would  be  highly  inexpedient,  because  it  would  throw  out  of  employ- 
ment a  certain  number  of  British  seamen;  but,  now  that  the  tmda 
uras  opened  to  the  East  Indies,  it  was  proved  that  it  not  only  did 
act  throw  any  of  them  out  of  employment,  but  actually  opened  a 
field  for  the  employment  of  an  additional  nuoiber  of  them.     It  was 
true  that  in  the  vessels  employed  ia  the  free  trade  there  were  onlj 
7  men  to  every  100  tons,  whereas^  in  the  East-India  service,  th4|:e 
were  ^0  men  to  the  same  quantity  of  tonnage;  but  did  that  circum- 
stance prove  anj[  thing  against  a  free  trade,  connected,  as  they 
ought  to  connect  it^  with  the  fact  Aat  the  number  of  seamen  enga- 
ged in  that  free  trade  iNtas^  greater  than  the  number  engaged  by  the 
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•£«6Uifidia  Company  i  It^aly  proved  the  MipmoDibiilnid^coaeiBjifof 
Mbor,  with  which  individual kiterest  woiiU<c(iDdact%#adb^tcF|Mi^ 
fit,  when  compared  with  that  of  a  oorpcnitioor^praMulii^.l^^B 
rule  iEind  habit  without  the  same  stkntilda.      <;    '.     m  u^.    ^  i|'t.b  ; 
'  After  some  further  observAtioM  upon diis  subject,  d»TKi»U»iiir- 
^uis  proceeded  to  contend  thalf  it  ivds  *a«  peciiKitr.iliaMlsliifi|  Jbat  4b 
countries  where  the  British  had  established  an  unfireo^dibntedH^^- 
er,  and  where  ^hey  exerdsedta  uncon^oUeddomink>nyail  Amtiirtn 
slKMtld  be  at  liberty  to  carry  ona  trade  in' whiiiH  it  was  ootiailo^pNd 
tonn  Englishman  to  engage*    The  trade  to  which  he  albi^Mt  was 
the  exportation  of  ten,  from  China  to  Europe^  which  ha^^ndit- 
•tood  was  in  the  proportion  of  ten  to  one  in  die  bands  of  ilpetAlMb- 
rican  merchant ;  nor  was  this  at  aU  stfHrprising,  fon^be  notodhf  dk£- 
ved  a  benefit  from  the  liberty  which  he  posaesi»ed^  of^aasartiiigj-bis 
cargo  when  and  where  he  pleaaed,  but  also  from  4faeiifeap|y  ^vM^ 
he  enjoyed  of  supplying  France,  Holland,  and  other«')iart8*  oli  the 
continent,  with  that  commodity,  tea,  whidh  the^BaBt^lndia/CoBipii- 
ny  did  not  choose  to  do  tbehiselves^  and  which  their 'Gharter  idid 
^dt  permit  any  of  their  feHoW'^cottntrymen' to  suppiy^lheir-  placerhy 
doing.    The  consequence  of  tfaivextraordiBafy 'Stale  of  diisga  4iad 
been,  tbatr,  while  the 'British 'trade  at  Gaatmi  >4iBd  ^been  6t»tio«tfj 
during  Ae  last  diirteen  years;  their  trade  had  melde  moal  papid'^- 
'  crease;  and,  indeed^)  during  tbe  last  'ihtei&  rycaigs,  >  lihd<^^iMfeiaaed'  a 
^  foil  third  of  its  former  valaOi-   'He  would  nabfifocaiiikifiarfhi^wrfto 
their  Loitlshipa  another  point  i««i^hidiinlif«rimituM9cial'h8guislliiHis 
gave  an  advantage  to  the'  Apierican  nerchnfit Adakling  iw  tfaeroaaton 
seas,  ^hidi' was  not  enjoyed  >by'our^iifb;<'  ''BoAh  imiat  go  ^iSoiilh 
America  for  bullio»(  and,-  for  the*  sake^ ofrargnoMttf^ifaer HKHiU^eiii- 
{K>^e'  that  Valparaiso  wafltbe/povt  Dohwhipb>bfitb  mibati\    HlM^fiDg- 
li^  merchant,  after  taking  iti  his-^buHi^,  is  iCkiDdiged''lo  nstavoA£» 
England,  and  th^a'canaot  set  ^sui  for^India  uBtd'tm?has/refi£Md^is 
shipv  •  Tbe' American  mercfaaift^  oiilbe  contrary^ '•aBflasdiModj 
^from  Valparaiso  to- his  place  of  deslinalion;  disposes  ^  ow  ^argo 
-atid takes  in  another^  almdst  beforethe  finglial^  merthaiat ^jk. iwUtt 
to  set  sail  a;  cieoond  >  time  ^firmn  Englaodi.  ;  Indeed,''  hi^r JMHMiaeB 
inforaned,  in' the  course  <if  thai  mornii^,  that  at 'ihfe'^preB^iil.'^aD* 
meiyi  cectaiii  Americans  Nvere^fitltngnUp  ves^h'iw  the  TThmidiii. 
inbrder^to  undertake  ^a  beneficjial  v4nture»  .W^idir  no^  JBn^^hkmm 
'  edidd  haaard  with  ^safety  under  ihe  preseoti  re^nlatictas.  ..  VFae-it 
ri|^t' that)  such  ajteiacuBaMan^eaboukl  be  ajiowedrto  QciWiCjkii^His, 
#faicb'had  been  ju^y  dmcmiiiialed^^  iiidst  comm«^uaA  c^iMlry 
id  iho'tworld  h  {^  did  npt  gfuSJge.  tei  tbe'llbitad  ififhtrnithn  tdtiiDtagr 
jof  ftiigp»,tiadet«i(ltiRg;bjth^rttrinimstafiQeB  aMhaiAualiait.  bodhM  ten 
/te'^carty'^h' n^th^reaAir  advantagtisthan  diMobea^r  but^iiwfe'iiseolo 
create  6urtiywn  meapaci<|^^Waa4t^itbef  right  ^in*  ^xjpedi»||^« Ikat 
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■tn^jm  wiMeb  Aa ekshii^hfix  own'.Mubitaa^  ^^fbo  w»oe  eqimily 
Wi^f  if:  dot^hcUer^iipIciibf ed  to  aarry  it  on.  Dram,  their  hsbite/tbcir 
mdu^%Ty,  aodlbeir  Bpint  QfiButafprise?  So  luUj  wft»Jfte^coi»rioced 
2ailtfao<mtpodifinG|)ra9fi9ndb(a  rostidot^  tbatROlliiag  could  andiMce 
ibu».4o  Mieve  tha^ttbo  Bail^faidm  Goiufwny  Muiuld  not^  if  applied 
ilO|tfdki^.£nglislhiiien  to  supply  >Fraiwe^afidHcdkiiid)  and  (Gteimanyy 

^'iiRti»ll;e^  6om  XDuitoii,  asieu^Iytasiahetalioiwedtdia  Atneiioao  mcr- 

iiAmikt^idof  iflo.    Mo  £elt(tIiia,/from<die  yieoi^w  value  of  tthe  trade, 

j«iid't]K(f(roat(eleineots.ofifataio  .pcoeperityiooBBctte^  tty  tobe 

IfetiooaliisiipQrtanticoQBidofationlhe  Ipad  tO'»ui^e;r^^    i%  .was  <the 

'  4aal-t0fNC<  of  atslricdy.oominerQial  nal^aseioii  (which  he 'sbould .allow 
tUoaself  to  cofltunent.    He  AouU .  /  nesfe  >proceed  ■  amwiUing  .as  he 

'  'Ifaa^itoitofichupoB  aiiy.politicaliiiueatioii,)OB  9>»  occasion'  ^indbea  |ie 
lifldDamdito«is€ilesnypoUlioal)fiwHBg*^**itOfa^  woods  opon 

KQitaiii  snl^eclB,  whkrti,  <&OBig^  they)  wore  foonneoted  with  the  po- 
litio»,  weM  not;l^S0iooiiiieo|ed  withtbo  commor^ce^  o£  the  iiuiwjij 

'  iie  ^i^siiot  prepafod)to  say ; that  IbeBiitisk  Go«cciwieat  oagbt  to 
cxeititstnufluenoeito  pnooare  tho  inuniadiiite  kidopemleiioeiofiStonCh 

>  jAioiencaj — by  iM»ineai]fli;>bttt  bewas.pBepaied'to<aay  that,  considir- 
ii^  ilbe  aaanoor  mi  wbidi  the  itrado.  of  its  adbjoets  >haid  iacreascri  ^t 
Bueiioo  Aynss,  Wihoie  it>  was  liafate  to  no  reotriotioDS  during  Aef 
years  lAWi,  ']Sll,«iidi^l£—4.cod8idcriiig  that: since  the  Ibtter  of 
diose'peiiiods  it  fa|id«0fea?kMrea4bd  thoM  to  a  two^fold  aroouiit,  and 
stfaat  aitnilar  reBultsjhod  takski  pkoettn.eveiy  other  part  oftbatigitat 
oonlMieotwhero  British  imanniactoraa  had  been  introduced^  itwaas 
bound,  by  aivory  tie'df  fedingiond  o(f  interest,  to  cement  the  con- 
netKion  iiriivcb  JEdeoady  subsisted  betareen  the  inhabitants  ofthe  two 
irioaintvie8,bytheislraostgood  feidiyikiiidDess,  and'Uberaiity*  Tooe- 
anofltithat/conneinoa  woidd  tiotibe  a  difficult  task  for  4his  icountsy, 
aBttberO'Wtts^notio  better  calculated  to  inspira  the^Soutii  Asoorioans 

: <wilk4seni(ifRents'of' vespect  and  affection.  First,  it  waaa'  maritinie 
ctnntry,  ablettogarr  dioRi  isupport  and  assistance  lavhetkever  they 

:««boidd  tfCand  imneod  ofat ;  >80ccMidly>  if  it  repealed  .  rtbe  iiestrictioDSt 

^mth^isbicliiit  bad'gaarded^itS'cbmnierce  up  to  die  present  fby,  ^it 
wodld  stand  rbofowe  thamas  a  country  reader*  to  Toceiae  ther  pro- 
dttcedn  tho  asost  favorable,  tenms,/ and  seeking  tttotbing  idsOi  in 

ios  reisMatoti  witbtfaoni,  than  the  bapfnness  ^and  prosperity}  of  both 
parties.  And  wby  should  they  ^not  lapeal  these  restric^ons  f  Their 
liorddiips,  he^was  sore,  wore  wellawapotbat,  in  tbe  year  pretioiis  to 

.  tbeconnneoeenieat  of  th^  «nfort»nate>  war  wbicb  terminated  in'tbe 

loatabHshmont  of  Ameriosm  independqiace,  our  ox^6rtsito  the  Uni- 
todStatas/did'iiot'Wdunft  to  .more  th^'d^600|iQCM^  aikoroas  at 
present  they  amomted  no  sm  Imm  a  >  anas  Anhi  ^OiQQO fiGdjU.  Was 
4|iis  great  and  amazing  increase  the  result  of  restrictive  laws  and 
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'  provisioDs?  Certainly  ft t>ti  it^wit^^<bMMir*«9  die  Increased  pros- 
perit}^and  population  of  those  States,  and  of  their  becoming,  in  con- 
•equence  of  it,  greater  consumers  of  our  produce  and  manufac- 
tures. If  such  had  been  the  case  with  North  America,  did  not 
dbat  very  circumstance  render  it  still  more  the  interest  of  the  Brit- 
idi  Government  to  cons<didate  itairiendship  with  those,  countries  in 
the  south,  which  were  desirous  of  securing  its  friendship,  which  under 
theodious  government  from  which  Spain  had  recently  emancipatedit- 
ielf«  had  never  been  open  to  us,and  which,  even  under  thegovelnment 
which  had  just  succeeded  to  it,  were  not  likely  to  be  more  accessi- 
ble to/»  i  Tbp  M^h^  Marntip  dien  «Jirt9%  tM  the  po!li^O|l^tiM  of 
Ireland  must  6lsi  fSmlanimporanl^&alule^ii^thirfut^ 
of  British  trade.  If  ever  there  was  a  people  calculated  to  give  em- 
ployment to  capital,  and  to  become  great  consumers  of  manufactu- 
red goods,  it  was  the  people  of  Ireland.  Every  exertion  made  to  civi- 
lize their  habits  and  improve  their  political  condition,  would  react 
upon  our  own  prosperity,  and  afford  a  perpetually  increasing  dei^and. 
Our  religious  and  commercial  jealbusies  had  cramped  her  growdi; 
our  confidence  and  sympathy  might  expand  it  no  less  for  our  own 
benefit  than  for  hers.  He  would  now  conclude ;  though  not  very  san« 

-  guine  in  his  expectations  of  immediate  relief  to  thepresenidistress  of  die 
country,  he  could  not,  with  the  feelings  which  he  entertained  regardiif 
British  enterprise,  British  skill,  and  British  ingenoity,  abandon  the 
hope  of  ultimate  success  and't^fiVe^^^lertions,  whilst  there  was  any 
part  of  the  globe  unexfrfored,  qr  only  partially  expl<^ed,  to  which  oat 
trade  could  penetrate.  Our  merchants,  if  ti^ey  were  new  oppressed 
with  the  difficulties  which  hf  ^^^fre>described,  were  ^ot,  how- 
ever, deprived  of  that  high  character,  that  good  faith,  und  tlmt  per- 
severing industry,  which  had  always  dtstinguislied  them,  la  what- 
ever part  of  the  world  they  ajgpeared  they  still  maintained  their  an- 
cient pre-eminence;  and  thus  acquired,  wherever  they  went,  a  pre- 
ference over  those  of  other  nations.  Tl^ese  were  his  grounds  of 
hope  ;  and  on  these  he  looked  forward  with  confidence  to  die  ar- 
rival of  more  fatorable  times.  He  bad  now  stated  the  object  of  kis 
njotion :  all  that  he  asked  of  (heir  Lordships  was,  to  consult  the  ^ 
nius  of  their  country,  for  that  stt(^6n  \vhich  was  so  necessary  tore- 
qew  and  intigorate  its  resources;  and  to  apply  to  those  principles 
for  the  preservation  of  their  commerce,  to  which  they  were  indebted 
for  its  original  prosperity.  He  could.assure  them,  that  he  had  not 
,  willingly  brought  the  subject  forward,  ,but  that  it  had  forced  itsdf, 
through  hiia,  upon  the  House,  owing  to  the  reluctance  exhibited  bj 

.  Ministers  to  entertain  it.  He  then  concluded  his  speecbbj  moving 
for  the  appiiinnnettt  of  a  select  committee,  to  examine  into  the  state 
of  the  foreign  trade,  and  the  bestin^n?  of  extending  it. 


ir 
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<vi3  0l  j'^JCrn  .H;  JT-'^'i    '».^t     J*.  -5.^1    »•     >'<K>»t|  :*»*»  <;P7v  •    ,r*lji'C\  <)j"' 
'IKOT     hlroW    ,ii  )J'  '-iiO'^       'jiji -   >-»0'v  ,  'U  hoK  .:        I    •   ■     (1.      JiLi 

..ii^BmaK  jani?j  :>{'j:u  7Jl»  *j»'j'Ii  ^«i  j»      ».».  spi .  vj;  ''*«i>ii*|  h  f  .>  u  •<)  (>-'\3j 
*wo  two    ot  ?fe>'  OD  tt  l»  icq/  »  •  ^\ytt  r  iJ  liipn'     l»nu  ^'ju  *»>• 

JO  dr^rdw  oi  baiofqzo '/lichiBq  vlao  lo^b-i"'.*.'  >iin  'Oo^    n  ♦  i- 
»:j889iqoo  7/on  9  r// v^iltli  ^atriBii'ii^ai  *ii^O       *  .  mh  »•  *»iii»      »> 
j7od  ,lon  9iaw  .bsdnD'^f^guiJ^JIjJjlJ^JiJ  ii»>si^  '.    InjMti''  %'• 
ir^cf  JfidJ  hiB  ^dhci  boojj  iudJ  ,Tji';i  iBf''>  djnl  Jiifll  1  -  »»   ^'.  i.i   ^  .. 
16dv7  nl      .mofit  bsdgiu^nUj-ib  87n7/li,  bfirl  il  hm^/-  .yit.utuu  :.»•  '- 

9iq  B  ^Inaw  y^dj  -f^^voi^H//  .b'nnroii-  ^^irriJ  tnir.  .  y  r^jjiiia  »  >«)  ii.  .^ 

'V  8bnuoi;3  firt    '13//  O'i^dT     .rjioitBci  i  us'r*  jo  .  '  xll  iLvr  3  u  ^  *; 

16   arft   c*  9D*j^hdtfoo  dliw  biB/zjol  ^^j>i<c'   )'i  :>?.;/ 1*   \\j  b\Ui     7  ^o. 

jrf1olo3^do  sdj  b'jtBte  won  htd  .^H      .89'iM  'j^'BioyGi  »i*.ia  io  v>'  ^^ 

••g  adj  Jbteno't  oJ   »b\i/  ^nidcl)iC'A'U»y  i'    .>Ufi''  )d  I'u;'    j> .     ;j 

>ioJ^Be8'^D^ao8  8BV/  doiii/MT6rA^W^iiJ»i  »i    n  iiuoj  ii-i  |t  i  ,  .  ji  j 

•  3lqbnnq  3B<*dJ  o?  ^tcrqc  o)  t>ii(>  ;.'*'>iiiv>j»  u  iU  yivxo^ivai  i^'xs  w\.v 

^jdiddbni  Die//  ^sdt  doid//  ot  moi  »fnuto)  iiu/;  ^  » .'oiti  /i9?a«j  an*  lol 

)fi  fafid  ad  iiM  ^mod*  ^iv^er,  uluoo  oti       /  ajq*i^Mq  inm^iu    pf   lol 

!l9eji  bsDio)  rui  Ji  Jcdi  tud  ,r»i&«44»i  Jo>(i»Jd  ult  J*i,j  oi«!  ^l3»i.IIi\y 

d  bdJrdidxd  jDiiBt-    !.n  '^dt  *>s  \j(i'//o  ,i.-.««olJ  adt  nwi}  .inid  d^l  o-»  L 

iuivoin  ^dd'j93»|?  <  id  bsbiiliao^  u  ^iU  oti     .t(  iiiUiJii*9  oi  —j^eniW 

^fiti!:  jd)  oJiii  ji*iniBX9  oJ  ,9"tJioiu:oj  ii^iat'  r  to  U  »rnini«»<|qB  i^rii  i«  . 


•  • .« 
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.1   ..       'OV    14      1     ||>    V:        1/     ri   .   .    .1     »|     .1  .,1;        J|/^         .n   ,I|.,|Ij    I     .Itillb   dtl 

irJI    ^'*Hli      *  »'  '/'         ^   '■  ^*'   '"^    7i  fff    )    •      »/,-',   /MiMi      I  ;.       •£      till      *.|   jl 

•l»?  l«.t  '    I'll   i"i  .''•     >  .   .,     .     .t.,  t)ri,i   ^«      ..  ,  •j.    f   \  ■   OM^i,  >;>  -irfi 

'♦♦"*'•'      '*'    J-  •  <•     'IIP  ^"^1  ■      I    J  »  •  ..iji      1    ,    \    til)    ,^3iijf 

'•  »'»(1    J''!      J-:"    t-.'»,i    M     /'iT    m  *)H        J.I  I. 'j>  ,-..,.  >    !,iiij    ^  |£^'.' 

*'''•*♦'  "M'   <  M      'M   ,..•!.    n.  ,  J       I       'I    I   <*  ♦fiiti  /.    ♦,     ,  »i  i,j  |»itt,   »  )*UOF 

As  ^e  very  numerous  petitions/fr^Mii  dl(ipflrt«'>pf  fcejkiiiKMBl 
fo^'<tiliid'P]^6telltklh  Md^Relidl^'df^  ^j^MMltutfe^'ilill  iboi<|J7»41ine 
unrihef^ft^  hotlAiAtBXhti  df  PiMrlfeBoMitV  I<litt¥6'b0tdiiiidifol^t0  pdte 
on  p^tfy  tye'folldwk^'ol»s6»ViiliMd'dnth^t>i9^ 

community^  th^  mechanics^  artisans,  kborers,  and,  in  short,  all  pomHil 
conneo^'t^itlhbU)"d>6ai^ite  trmte^  aild  QdfacttMii^<(it|clbditi^)dit^&nd- 
hold^r«,  the^<irWBtc*.)^that;thl^y«^re,  if  poMiUfi}  i0«|feideeplp«iA- 
cehi^  (h'l^D^tft^ftriiiertf,  ki  theiib«««B8^f(«he'j^uittifoit;{ttiid  dnntio 
raifiii)^<X^^'%^^^'^>)'^  bbtnorouir  Oj^pOMi^mf «d  iito  object  ioH  il^ 
they  would  b^fHltl!hig>thtd  %titft  t^y  ^ir  <owti^hn^l8'.''lo  A^^t^tHoi^ 
is  but  t^a  ihtbrt^'  invbHbd  inf  it^vi^;  that^of  4m  frhole  lEnj^re. 
To^ertibnsti-at^ }  th^f'th^th^of'thi^  tfiftse/tioii,  ^'ts^oi^'nticeBsMpctb 
have  i^coiiiise  Mo  ih^Mit&^\im9M^\  ^metj  'atu^jmnyib^immfAj 
left  to  judge  for  himself,  if  he  only  fix^V  bis  atteQtidi  <«|y  tke^iujto 
and'ti*&Yi^acftiio^  eMist^n^y^  p^ing  withib  tbo'^'M^hete  <rf  bil^Ewn 
obsei^afti^n^  lindtif  4ii^ ^6 Wn^bs>; ^ knd ' of^as  roguish 4iJly»HB<J|^i«Mib 
ast*feYisin^arid-'d!tt6tt|'6ftiiestln*^      •  •  •  •-     >  i.'h  •!>  Jn9i^> 

T/fta  dftiMi^  of'n^n^-  i»  tb  dto^  polkieaL'l^^kljr ' wh-4&  *lltetiqf 
the  blood  is  to  i^eWitiktil  body^-t-tbe  «ource>flad'fiiupport>fcfiMlifii, 
hekllb,  and  vigor.  "  U^erfcb^ck  or  idbstru^Mn^o  its  fivdfcoirse, 
or.  sudden  diminution  of  itd  qi!^tlti^-)litimpifl9e|-is  feU^tbvoIighbut, 
and  disbrdiji^  ahd  dei^aWlh^ -Whole Mme^'^''  ' ''  > 'Mm'     * 
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That  a  diminished  circulation,  in  other  words  a  scarcity  of 
money,  and  consequent  low  prices^  is  at  this  time  paralyzing  agri- 
culture, trade,  and  manufacture,  is  universally  felt  and  acknowledged ; 
but  there  are  various  opinions  as  to  the  cause  or  causes  of  ihe  evil^ 
and  the  nature  of  its-^  remedy.  It  will  throw  light  upon  these 
subjects  of  mquiry,  if  we  trace  the  progress  of  circulation  of 
mone)  throughciut  its  course. 

The  daily  subsistence  of  the  people  is  its  primum  mobile.  Its 
first  motion  is  in  the  payments  for  the  purchase  of  the  food  of  eaph 
day's  consumptJt0ji|/^q|dy^ilefetklt(fc  (*l^^|^ V^f  f ^l^i  ^^  agricul- 
tural produce,  is  that  wnicnTorces  ft  mto  action,  and  gives  rise  to 
/  its  diurnal  motion.  All  other  circulation  is  occasional  or  voluntary. 
It  is  the  necessity  of  food  for  subsistence,  that  is  the  propelling  force 
of  labor  of  all  kinds,  which  is  the  means,  or  instrument,  or  price 
of  obtaining  it.  ^^'     ^^ 

It  is  the  annual  renovation  of  that  produce,  which  gives  rise  to 
the  idea  of  annual  income.  What  is  gaihered  in  harvest,  or  during 
the  season  of  vegetation,  is  laid  up  in  store,  ad  the  fund  for  subsis- 
tence, till  the  recurrence  of  "^faf^isanie  season  of  the  succeeding 
year ;  and  consequently  the  means  of  purchase  must  have  a  corres- 
ponding renovation.  Labor,  or  the  sweat  of  man's  brow,  is  the 
source  and  price  of  Nature's  reproduction,  and  the  means  of  its  dis- . 
|iafel>yiMM  awA  etyo|fi^ 
sm^tb^^wida  dfilfa^t^Ofl^esarifs  qf  life  U^v^r.yaryi^gj^iA^t^r/j^ngtp 

Ibq  •f<jUeQ(aliQtiellisiU9«ls(of)(jd)«t.4f«9Mnd^  ^mpvht^  ^^^  Jf^^ 
|Efik^(H(tk«aakiniAij(^efttiir  »fluaiM4i09a  a^^  bys^^/syops  of 

fdfiltycv-'49darf)rtykif  )TilMMWfav^  for«eic  accidental,  yaria- 

'buA^ffttiaituiNAjprpim^H\hu9>hiic(mi^  moving  paweiv^or  the 
^EaangrJQttsfazqmi  tteiiannfial.wculalapp  of  money  beigiQa;  sp.'^ach 
gnear'ft  total  oonmvAtf^Uitof  it  nuiy  be  in  a  great  degree  c^aidered 
MB  fliejT«niiinM0<ad4liem»it  ceases-errand  the  bringing  into  the.nqar- 
Intiiot Afafi lBUQC«c^Qg jyear'a  cnop,  ita  jecommenceniieot.  ,, 

.siilfMiilfi  tluaipoi«%  tboi&fore^  which  may  be  cont^n>plate4  aS;  Uie 
libifiilaiA  bead,  it«iay  be  worth  while  to  pursue  the  courae  of  the 
^ft^iaitfn|<thmiigb:i^vaQioiis  iQtennediate  channels  add  pasaagea,  till 

u7/  Tfaa  moBf y  ^sm»  fiTOm  the  pocket  of  the  daiJy  consumer, 
jdffin^ib'ib^ihwdaiof  tb<^iQillef>ithe  bakac,  the  butcher,  and  the.  dif- 
fer.eiit  dealers,  in.com,  hay,  potatoes,  andoth^r  v^etableand  antaiAl 
ipimilicei  i(Mic^dJfigi.wMly)  inlio  the  hands  of  the  farmer  ;  out  of 
^bi  -  handt>  M  <f alU  into  jrwrious  atreama  and  channels. 
,  .,^'hif  Daily  ^mgsfi^^mAiM  other  <?urrent  expences  of  buabandrj. 
,.  jA4!;Ta«[fi8|  ratea,  l3lthfM9|  rent%  rei>^iraM 

3.  Improvements,  iiicJii|]ii|^dJNiioiP|bbiM]d^»  artificial  manures. 
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ezperimeot^  &c.;  all  giviag^  rise  4o  ici«roilpMr,<liiid<4mii^  tbt 
thttriQbjIyclriacpeMeiof  prodiictioai.     "^  ^w    r-^r^)   mmikh  ?tf  vri  ..i^. 

4.  The  subsistence  of  his  family^  and  personal  eatpctites$  indu^'' 
dipgilmtnitefei  and  all<oiftep*ildce8sacte9/hiid;(lf  Ibsccetimsrtirg  sitib 
as^  tdnable* Jbioi;)'  under  this  >faeidiare.>to  beinoludeUhiriliiiocfeUlXii'ff 
uricb  ivliie  sftyle  of  limg  9iKL'>wimtBimn  of diiaUntdnlifyduU  ai4vc 
considers  himself  entitled  to  enjoy.  M^tf 

5,  Surplus  or  saTin^f^fiBily^t  >rlTHdse-bQtOTeidsiin^gbreiil!nM^ 
ortollMMr'MOunliesy  od  lini  Ahit-purcdasg! ofAiimkiA  ipbopertjpn i  tifoi'? 

iSit^  it.MuUr  bacobserffli^tthRbiaHahedabcasobsadslbn  tivaldiviiofei 
expfflwiitire^ie^cepllntfate  Iflst/tfal)  MditiPilaasittkrdti^idieJltnibJoiri' 
tr^de  andjpiinufacldse.''  ^u.  tro]  ir» .  ti  i.pfioo  ^^i  '»'  )i>'i  mIi  ,>ijrf}  bof 

1.  The  wages  ipf  labor. — These  go  dtbitfaeTbii^llofaeriaiMlib&lQii}? 
and^ifhttitrad^s/wJbiQkplir^briti  the  lieess8«ffie»o6faod  aud  (jdiUb^ 
(exoqptithd  rreatof  itbcKlaboMratcoilagei/  «f  (ivUeh'lieeeaAer)^aflrf  too 
iniMlMidiniQdeBB^iiBe^^tt^ttheipnbliean^  bi^ewiar^iaiid  cinnillcrx  u 

Bki-^hci^dxpttiossi  G^t  hbsbaHhy wtj All  igo  tv  I tradfen^Bi  ^  to  die 
8mii3ti^vjtdlim'iVi^eTp(kmpB^^  iroiiflMfeigti^: . 

wheelwright,  mechanist  of  instruments  and  .todls^.  Arrtai^  jUom^l 

deaUr^iliiu^Uowavilc^ni&tc.otlifiMr  ^i\^'U)  V^yvjlir  to  ,..:..    ui  iV  3(iT 

&  lB«e8l*9*^'Ebese  >ge  ini  |n^^ti  d£  sdianos^  mkd  i  ill  x>th«r^fi0i9 
venwuBBtleiDpencQsy  afaddof  }dMftlfliWB96aiHl  afaurji  aad(aUHpttMia]eslp<)d 
blilbnaenfs^aqd*!!!  llie)dta4dond8f»  dadiintpmt/iof  tt|ie>.pubti«iidebt.'t 
The  whole  of  this  expenditure  passeseAnougli' the! hands  \atd  ^Mtkoi 
it  tfaos^lalbq  into  ilraifeffTifaihsBbfistBriee^ittBfresstiri^rfiaiitiuauii^ 
ex6Cfit(fluplLfttr*'afti<{Oi;aiit9^siidDg«9ii£Lwtndk)h«a^ 
is  qfibftfintailKlsk'sity  tOia)StateplUulrtiied(lnae^ 
be4K{inikporlioat#7the  bilfuofil^^  taxeBtarbtlihepcaitiikD  (qa^T. 

venlw<Hit|^<ilr>idKJ£ttfiag  pfiJbivi^bber^ttB^iBdc.yr  jMSfttfts^niitclii  ^r 
rent  is  the  price  of  the  righfotoiobaiilj^ptlail^veT  ^WMyaiafeptOfcfcghfw 
mpiilabcarioni  eiu  ^R^^qI;fq  tq^o/o  ^j»fio,^T3q  lo  ^noiqnos'jb   UA 

4af  (H^hrt88.4e-']^ese>gbiieitoddiatdij  tQ.>.tha  -eiibaiitesc^K^liiaif 
pofimiadjithQse)!ddKyqhanrt$f'tfab  ob£bgBn(if«th«ii9ifind^'»ooif's^i|andpir 
pass  into  the  hxindiifif  dfchto/lrtdett^flRtba6bi«i6'thamliiwbdb}«tfnllMb0 
nedHBa|[ie9fbfdifiibefoi0]Bbtkedbir{//  ,tncmir)i>  ?.  <  no:>^il  7lno  ii>(fr 

5.  Highway  and  Church  rates. — These  are  exfMi^dbdiaBalabttrylr 
andJiiiliirip  qfeiifaH4ipgipbrid^l jgmi,  yaa^fg»tt8^u<ttflytpai|ft  iU 
thebafanalBandaedoiuq  'idi  m  to  /^nimn^?.  no  )p^i  >f(t(  ?c  .encof  ni  i 

6t  Tythes. — 7.  Rent^^^iiOnhbaey o-wkf^isllley^^hasw.  Beadl^dt1l^i>ll 
handbiAtkBtpBfi{Me<»i^aanii:thefeyl^  lup(feorl|y  aivl  wl 

of  thaonfemilieffilbd  ^ilalftBh9Bfqta^ifinft)O0fnsequand[jr>»pAas4il  lhsnb\ 
expan^aiefi^oepC  teK^^qf^hinfa  bdfQi»e()  ^nib<illgi4iitc^taadas«aBd>f. 
profaasiaa8»finRiDeee»iamadindcluxiBfle&  ^SV  mvudkroiih^danofrnfiimo 
goef  ia)|H9nitfp^.af<«ragqs  afldrsala^iea^neirantiiblljr'iaUawallit  aaB»v« 
dc&itiaMion^wxopI  iaYiiq|si;»IitfcWbM^  ^'    ^'  *    tiV>i. 
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,i9>  Biopnks^^^^itriifiroftafMeots.^^TiQdf'^  it  will  be 

seen,  by  its  nature,  passes  wholly,  imdiatelyor  tnimeiMcttely^Hhrough  • 

^ik>  SidtMistetBoe^of  lF^yyy'&c<v-«Thi8^ttoaitbh^o#  expidindilir^) 
wbelUe#nconfliiei(i»)toiiecesia!Vte9«  OP 'extended  ^lio^'luiiurierf/'^whoUy 
paniesi  tiu^Mi^^ii^c^f^i^  <'<"BinNrfb€tiii^  ijneiilsrtely* 'Ar  itnnfedi' 
ately.  ^M  •  -     •  '• '    *'•'••.       <•: 

Hibr ?S«rpl|iSi 01^ SflTingst-^Ofifhes^ hereafter;!'"'  ^      <<!•  i'  " 
From  trader  f)ndriniateticlnrflf>fs6f>inMciii^f  >itbe  money  oircttkMtd 
as^avafrloofenab^ba^ceBsdseiriioflttuiisiitdiice^Oine^f  i^^und  agrih 
thioi^gbtUeDUjintbjbcforapjdf  soribeii,  Qnto'th^  bltnill'O^  tbe'^feilMeri^ 
and  thus  the  circle  is  complete,  or  terminates  wbMeiit*ib6|;iiiir*  ^It 
is  JhrfirbiH^«piiBK»|ftin»jttdiniw '^'''^•^r---     H      tu  v»T>f}v    ^.-i  I 

^Hfthb»  intei^or*<!ireiilation9  of  >tli^de>H^whiafa>iilay»^kiiP'doiiij)teed  .^ 
toQKkiMamyi^diies  or  whirlpools)  t4»|iigitialfi<ii''kiNi  reeoivctbdin^O^ 
tion  or  ia^fiids^  AxNfn  >tbe  igDeat>  fbdntain^ 'belid*-^tbe0e  ^cirauhMtiidbs 
aroiicoisioned~4^.ithr  nmltiplieatiimi  ftad'Uitansic  <vfr  tbe^aMOciid 
pr(ict^B0baHi<xif laibMy^e wa^>i}vtter0ol harrethe  oAgin arid'teniti^ 
nalffliMiiefomt-diilsi^ribed.  <t' »      ii.....i3ry  •   >     r^.,  ..^ . , ..    •  •'  ,  »• 

The  divideods,,or  interest  of  the  public  iiAt)  lireBOipibyed  hi  the  ^ 
suboSkenebt^ifaclMkig'tatel^^  of  the^jfaonlies  end^csiaiblishinents  df 
th&f)r5piiklbiM|sj{«o#>iit  trade  ^ragvieiiltiiyeV'bbildioi^yKaiKl  laKiirie9 
of  4U9fciiMfaj'iexctfj[)t  tsaviiigB,nwbidb  are  (invested  ill  thepcirdiaae'of  * 
stcdHirfir  hlid,'bii«dh0ii9<iMiri4tosi ''--j^n  >n«rM{Ti»i   ^ /iiii  i     »l    »// 

^i%tiikidobf)e8.ofntfae^jmfes9iod8i  are  drawn  ir^  the  pd^^^ssorsr  > 
of  IkbdM  aiidtkionei|^ef&rdTee«€n^andtliMwe^cfBgagedieilra^  . 

fadMbro>i8cc:^>inl^h«lrt<frmiiitbeji4dbole«G^ 

exeepi  <tfanngs>i*idittax(ea;  ^rdpasa^  through  trtide' and> -niaiiufao- 
tuit9  id-^lhees^eiw^&ofdiiHagiandlaxiides^  andr'spitoch^^risez^- 
peiidcid>inisutei9taRee  rev4rteit0<tb&'famter.^'^  :^<h  r     )^'  o      ^ 

All  descriptions  of  persons,  except  paupers,  are  more^farleaa  - 
capabre<)f'>aMfain|(>'Sapiilhgtf  fiotBiiif)  tteir  iDComy.or  eatninga/and 
son|i$ii^(idi'^'desd»ipti9iis^dretfbBQd  lo  ddtsoyiiriprab4ice»f  fhevuma 
thii»v4rrlttt«ttdb0Qbme<titlienidahna0t»kirilic*rlfte  tiapitakr'    .r'^     nn    ^ 

That  only  becomes  dormant;  whidk^ieidepoBited  in  axshest^'^asfl^ 
wh^5}^neiiif84o3Fed.  *   ^^^"i-    f^^tt  T  - -f 'Hh  i^'jiuiI  '     u.  /(;'"«. r'i 

IliKf  gmit4kili0ioiF«a«hig8.is  inviestodan  'tbeipbrohliaa  of  Atock, 
or  in  loans,  as  interest  on  securities^  or  in  the  purchaaB'vfl  landed  - 
pr(S|Alrt^;i  Dr  in  sotkles^pf  ielegdnce  ^riA£wFy,  '*^    T-    tr/i 

'SUengif  thenttpok,4and,<oraf tides  purdnned^Of iKpuvftiet  tekefti  - 
ar€&l%nnhe<p09seftlPerfJ8O''imucfat'8lee'ping^'oif^ta^  'ultraotka^^aniiinl 
ittcbfneeeMnng^thenlfroiii^tyel  the)  itioiiey 'paid >fnr  iefested  w  tbem 
coiltiii|»V)fdmiili<ttiv4i^.Mn'i%e  aeUers  «>  or  *  bevrowersi  become' >ao^  . 
bectOBM  tHeywwtetie^'thefmoneg&'foD  other  purposes,  itokorake  a 
profit  of  it;  or  to  employ  it  iu  tra!d^  biuldiiig;  or  hnproyeknenfs ; 
and  it  rests  not  in  dieir  hands;  bat  may  be  traced  in  the  ordinary 
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to  dvaitferBler^oTiArst  lo  the  Jabofdr  w  ^rtifWi^'^aiicijf^allt^  ||i»i 
tfad  former.-  .•'  i  j  -'^m-.j  ,  U  bnir  oj  arf 

^x.iAtti^adlng^  9mA  omoiAiB^ayiiig^  a6ik|ioll«o»  inning .«(^taI,^9liMiR) 
ploycki.ia  4)cf>roduciHm^'  through. tb^i loborraod  ag^bey  i<9i£(iP^  aMlU 
2|pmii^.>    Tie  active. and  iiidiMlriQiiaiarer.fTpr  il«W)gd9indiilmrtf{S'' 
their  skill  and  efforts^  nl*  extending  tf)eiricaf>ita]»^bj)rliigMi^ 
saumucdbdl  tht^  g^itistafiUhey^^docnolididbim^  i0(jthl^>e]ip«»ii$4i>>f 
iMAgij oir  their  plie^sureao  ;JAf litttU^i enei^RiMikptpta) ji i|^ 
country,  is  ever  augflatnting  A«id«iiaiiil>^kbo(^|oiM4fa)^ifi(f]||^ 
i^ai^aiJs^f  tifibiletttiice^i  aodi  l)b«t  kauipo^ 
]iv;i;eMiig,  tltofiffriditmij  2  PofiiulalioDftiid  agrinu}ti>ie^lMMre  axKM^ 
aciwh  andnMctioh^eBQbigeitfseatiiigi the j^iigiiDiaiilttti&tb^filhfeyl^gji 
]Dipi0pDrliioAtor(its*oiArDdncrea00{;  plK>wdcrii  tbe-priflq  off j^r^diWitMHlp 
aodijike  vhigef^f  bboi^  >  are  a  JiJ^tiittiniMHeratiQi)^  J^^flMnhiei AMk 

tnUybfe  feltithroUghoiit  tfefwhokkiioinffiMnitjMHjiifn^^ 
pnaajMi£iifdsm>pMiiiiit9yiiiiill  tbeitboi  <qHf^tftiiaiof(itii^»Abe|i>tfabdMi 
9iii(inilrtio9}^1irbicfii«(ffDihieBcieafromy  1^^  1  *//ol  3d]  )o 

'  nTUtowa^ibe>Bhistraled  bjami^ipuUtDgilhcric^^ i«dthfep0lilflli| 
efadjMcbviribKJiffagiiieit.Jn uj  ifi;.-!]  nj«  aI  itt  !>>>>  hi»  '^lU  -d  laJiI^u^U 

Sbp(iote(Uiioik|icftr>Mi«srii»of  bmspvo^dNMlimtiiMctd  jM)5^i^^ 
out  of.ichiob  tlH^tifAtDainod^jhiwlja^iieitvprdfiliofRdi^ 
p«EfgHi^%iiaAilniattfexpiin<teiM(piJigrq^  ^Mtoiq   }  jV/  tidT 

^  cOf^UdisiimbeialfaxiM^edrldulnft^^^  liii  tbe^AOftt^ailA 

€towforlaMefaM«yi;:eriaiH)eT^fihi^  Amdj^pinidiiiinlp  ^liiifciei  edtitiiAw 
fikr}bl8icl|iUrenji)-: t  u  it  'ua^j  'jiuin-  ';  »2(|  UluI''  /ir/  <i  ^nibldiT 
-Q  KKM^irt  api^rofn-iatedJle  idrfrajt  Aker  ftxpos^ /)fo  ifB#«MfiiiMili 
aiNbddmieiieitofli^]  oakmlatedttei^auganali . (die>  -^utuns  i||r^iioeiM4 
piklAli  bfebise^EiFiB//  I  i.^  nU  .:n>.u^  o.i  >if  -  ztmo-  t£iij  ^gah 
3?.a^^^{be^bidri))j/taiac)9ainilg.to«ivArdk  oi  firadiiht  m^  iMi»is^ 

invested  in  the  funds,  or  jetefaebiif  ities  atmtdrtet^  Tlw  dOk^rH^tUUh 
?|ioi4^b9'^pBiidbd''in)ivBgdt^arentyft8life8i4iU$;  '  i>i>^a  it  >tti  iiid // 
r  vb  diis  infa^se  dt  wiUi(faeiaeea>to  dctoofetiyiltoii^  ihiihtbe  ^ihch 
#lt:tUfe^aboli}pB33di»l)UrQOgluih6  lokasisrift  4}efQraiiidetoiftbiBd^i|^iiilig 
Iitt  an4  i^gorWjb]hbi^,ilit(^iand>iilafii]fattjHrfV  mdi^e^iflipp^vlcftf 
GMMr«riiki]^6li)tptiirtils  J«tiiiDA>  ull  ui   \)^ii\  p*Xit  htii  .nn:>no3  ji§ai% 

Now  put  the  supposition  of  the  sudden  depression  of.  the  puift 
ofiittgrtouhofal  fBrnAani  ,^Aafipciiedf)riiiulA14v»iidfnl8iL6)l9  so 
Iln#ihbiiiex05aid;9  <;Etip>7ialdad BiDinoife IbMl  S^Mttf.'.tiif»  ^»fMto 
-» 'or »xl'»ip  1  »i  I  jquB  IB   8fl09  8ld  10  ^loo(h?  j^riilaiiod   Ijs  e'i.>5d»0£b  eid 

^  This  may  be  cooiudered  to  be  putting  io  extreme  case — ^but  the  coodu* 
sion  will  be  the  same,  if  the  reduction  in  price  is  supposed  to  be  one-third. 
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o^i</r«ttlmMioii,  tUMMy  Ventv'tyiliei^y  dnd  otber^oiitgoiiigs^  remmi- 

he  to  find  the  taxes,  rent  for  his  landlord,  or  the  subsistence  ^ef  bii 

hmAlyf  >'T|i^yinaitf«k>mdbii€t>f  hi3«at>^tt'^^<^*^  of'Hi8|lii^fits, 
slwi^llig''tti1^dt  either  #6Mittb'>hi«{fuiul^f'^av4iig!>/ (if  my  eueb  eit«>. 
ilf^yvisdu^e'ihe  ^timk  (mhwhtnttf^  w^oa  it^out  by  crosl  cre^ffpiag 
skM  ^rtdulrig^  hi^  l«bof  mvd  ex^eiMseflr  of  cuMvatio^. 

lol^be'ruifi  of  Xhm  ftiniiby'idobvh>af(i^bvtt the  object  ie>f  tbe  iHus^- 
tivntoivi^lfke  cotis^4^iK»^  to  th6>  cOnAhunky.  Her  uili)  in  fAtfupi' 
ei^teiy4ei!»kl«l»or;  betaod&'to-iHii  1^  me^nsi  '  t'      'x^j  '-^ 

^')ifa)fea«l^f  5;(100/.>tliri$^fn!iiico  ^iMlalbtion,  aviii  the  pr^cedingrpeirj^ 
t^dMtfi '  o«riy  k'^^ui^<iif  iiiiotio0«  '"Ttti  great ^rfao^ptaefe/tnidd^ ail. 
<(<sy^iitbtly  only  hiiU^fiU^d-^ach  tradesman 'tiods  <|0^  dabi^ 
nOfidfi^iO^  4|ik  piHSfits;  i^d  ii9  llie'farmer'oan  no  longer  indqigqia 
]|asaitii«l4#^dl^str,  mtmB,  (mnrntHy  korses^  canda^e/  foc^,  the  aiuliiu 
facturer,  who  exists  by  the  creation  of  articles  of  luxurjr,  andwhueli^ 
tff  dieiiS^iiiMMK  elfd^o^ttestream^tfii^st  feela  die  dryiog'4iip  ofthesprftg, 
bj^vlife  gtieat  dimtiiuticm  of  thedetliandibr  his  prbduoe ;  ttet  demand 
hwitig  tl^f^ateTyWjS^^rowti  fomn  aknostf  imiiieteurQble  cbtt^nt,  Vy  Hi« 
tuiteiLifdr 'dratis^  #hicb*bad> spread' itself  ^through' ttie< gieat  iiftdtitQiie 
of  tbe  lower  dlMl6fi/inct>iisl»9oenoe  idf  the  cheapncba  bf  its  atotiolet^ 
|(lfllilli|e^%(fi  df<^  f«^it^^  bvecyr  idbofdr'«^  wtfe^'Cnd 

daughter  being  dressed  far  better  thati  farmem^  wirv^i*  aikd  danngbleH 
\»i6S>9fi^d90,\^akAiiimffiff^r^^\M^  lessdr'trddesmeai'B  fiiiiiiliefridrfes- 
iiba^^  UUt  aktMg»|ti^«ii^tbc>  liudr,  'and  aftentime^  UetllGrr.>o  jn - 

The  vast  profits  and-'hiMge^pltiA  of 'th^  iriiinafo 
toi^vomi^od^iiv  bbdlM[lbs6»<i|aipi6>ie<^lmt]U»/«rb8e  from -the!  alfibst 
ia(rtftny '  bg  naAitor  <^Diw  totiQldf  of^mdll  price  they  prodabM^tecb 
yielding  a  very  small  profit — more  than  from  theuedihiiaradhrely 
tMi^ttvniii^eitoT'expefiQiJPt  fobri^siarid  aniblesinfrrypiig  iah-ger^iiro- 
JMifitioQiil^i|tr(^t;tn8o^iltnltoeMf,t«aeUbelebn8»mptioit'of>8maik^ 
cles,  that  some  j^ears  ago^  during  the  war^  I  was  sl8sut*dd  byt^jEo 
ahM«tepk  of «  rakimail  in Hxiadbil^^^faiitiiiot  uirfre^ufantiyttfae'k^iise 
f)iik^e«l^^€i(^Migl^  ibrdei-^'do  tlhataisiaoni  etfi^  >oc  2Bfi6kf'ior>Jd^ 
J^iMBo^st^d  taid^Is'oMiiiif-boot0iaud»hata  *i     r.t.  )  .  '  <i.  l-^^^t*::. 

What  then  must  be  th^Tsb^kitQiniBni^faptureislofithiq^aid'i^l^^ 
bipitit  'Sllddiiyi  dtyilvr^up^of  the^'grand^iiibe  of  ai^oy  fifcr  deir 
lf8i;hir>^ry 'liiid  labor!  >rObe««H»»ufdttidi;er4itefyy'axitlkr'bdastiilgij 
'(ba*i<w|fi^ly,'d^d)ffred^it)ifa)rii^Kdadlii»)«id)tte.l^^  wggeSyio  lib 

single  concern,  had  taken  place  to  the  amaiiat  ofUdO^OOQ/i  ia  onA 

ytwi   fU  i..  J' »-  ^..  I.  (i>v,,-   ..fr  h, . .  ;..v..,,.j,v  .^♦t-.>  ,/; 

<*' The'f^rm^rcao  n6iongdr>iinp|Bri?iiie,  pordkaB^  handkomefiir:- 
tfit«^«/  wbhr'  hbcn^  h^  huoteya  or.  ter^aptoy^  edaaats  andJjdBefls 
his  daughters  at  boarding-school,  or  his  sons  at  superior  schools' 
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ip4  ^iAlkticgibtttii>»i£a»Mg^ 

;;^1o^hfljAli9r]fig^ob»|i«iM»thd8ofiiigmullilrd^  iteow 

facture,  a  large  portion  o/  them^  particularly  the  latter,  have  bibi 

VMiysibtipitC^s^iiig^ii^rtbfi  €yenceiirfiAwritwbsMl»DQgvlliigb  re^lei^ 
tijIbBi^wbdnc  9bAjiifBMUi%itlkeii^oiUaid9«^ 
%ft:MHfl4^^^^^-^*HR!^'^  ihito^anclliittlAcmsfaiidMiiliiNiiUaha^^ 

^  4fdfodr4}tti^(^lKmlyijtf>sfi0t^cir  iUiiUWa^C^^ 
PMis^9^|Mli»AUQ  niiR^ases^ipithej^ibaaiiiaddi^fBdDi]^^  cknoi 

o'10Ml>i49y^^re.itf2iiisalrok^iia8di8we|ik>offlt^  gniiMj^daqfds^ 
of  |ftQjmMfCttftiiioeiift)aDdcbB^  idiq^ftsiniUhsigtoidtiiiinHl 

<)t£jefliplow»te  iliie)(nMAHfiiatiipiE>n  a^d^fBBfkptet  ;tbwtU^)iiltiri|E»flBate 
r^ttderdf W^i;idBiid)  fiIloola^(iirbo\mb8Hliq(b(b]r<#9i^pian  9iibie 

.firittedail^pWbiiot^HM  fwrsptj^fi^aii  -an^etiEuabery  if>  tefd  9A<dm 
MW#I^wA  plimte^dfeiiii  ii^ijoirfJ  b^JBiuDiL  iiddd  inus 

•QVamitiftiSdQ  mill8«)ii3iidileb<pads^/iioctb^MHJ|^  it  dfoingq  itttb 
cwiibiti^.  ^dSuppltf^MiiUdiurd^X^  tdbebftlbdiu*! 

e4  ^taMl  mMI  9ffAb^:)«n^aicaiiniU^ita^  ^ofeb^issrpcidQ^itliataam 

n^Mnr  |rferdkmlr^feai)iiiDp30i[  jdlidbvd^tioDcsibDriH 
Sfmurotttllfciit^iia^oiiditiqUvj^  aobiboibAvQiiintt^iil  9Rld4alidldnb 
€<wildlilPb^jiith{ahit|adbBveb9(iiiiF^  tbednep^ 

chiuMb|ei}  iio«QUfiu:bite]^lbditfasIiUtbnUi^tiiDtthi^  imti^Cot^Ttlig 
iMMfdiydddilyiM^g^im^  tbreiriboilt  bf  omM 

pi»7>#«daitMQeqittorifibe9dae;i^i^^ 

««AlrigimMft>eMtMdiDB)fif4he  lul^iJddcri8dud>liN[v6nCi7^ctaf>^ 
coming  the  prey  of  violence  and  commotion.  .9m£3  \\  doidw 

.  ^^dixA^  at  (tbiftetple  t]felbiDg»  is|3te(ftallainfafavc)iiieii|^ilXt% 
aaAlWilpitfytnwgtiijninA  ittdto  qjr  ofotl^eanTnhyfigtQgftflijgitPWiii/ 
if1im^eij3^mb  JiQflVMrMpifeflDV  ^Bmd;^  ;«■!  isoifaitaMl<9iiilw 
4(Mil«iiipi^lftiM^llo  iifvIyivteilHfi9todb^£ufaDarfistf^ 
to  which  he  wbsifiX|^pflic^IlQiilhe^[||MiUatbA9D&(^ 
MdM^rinuMok  inr^9«aaditi^|amkkM(B*gri         lomdbttosiminrof 
1tli«f#4t)fibBili(»i  Y^  4b»bBhBif(i)aaldnhHAiriN|vtiw 
CkniM^wiiadi  JiilsaidMA^  goodi^l  )o  doiiq  sdt 

«Xliqa  m«iiMle4  Md^etbiig  ^daciidbpritlbiidip  bQtilteiifllJmiMf 
bdifilqoiJJUOD  '-^adj  jfidnt/d  b   :  moD  agbiol  lo  aoiifiiioqini   33*4 

*^.u^?dMo  iioUBjDoqxa  liadl  ox    nJakioi  lou  aidw  ^adF 
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had  to  look  for  the  money  to  purchase  it.  Tbey'wbely  .expected  tbe 
ooadpnice.oftaijfidlialim^cHd  tdinpaiiibttdiffiiMrliiM^^  M 
that  dieir  native  soil  would  contmue ,  her  gifts  thouab<4i^F4'Qbhiisd 
bflnia<i  die^flMtiQCilllbngB'iliisbsiJdimsindrfd,^^ 

aflikl  avufl  ^v>JJfi'  jrb  ^Imlus^iJlBci  ^-n  th  !•    *;t  iMuq    );^u.^  i;  ^>iu1.i 

-i^niajn9VHB«eiiiifided  h9)tl}cisn|iliiip/<diat'  <be  trasie  |Uldt«iUMicilhtMre 
0<3diei  mdynjy  (wma^i  Jndcpairi^t)  nnr«|ita  a^HcdUuM)'^  orj<tWt4)Mfty 
M|||hlDeodiiiatttai«n9hiaUioa|[h  lltot^ioitMMn^ufMteord^tff  ^they 
tMci^nedbUiediinfaidnDAai^  obj{ii«M-««ftWMe#4l. 

IjiiBilii^  jBoagiQed  riK>u)d>^iice>tfie>pi(ttoof4alibiV«8i&'th|tf#by 
toab)ri^emitokjldBep;4fawh(4li^  priteio#Ubhei(i«0Si»i»{m^(^tft0telJ[f  to 
flHvrb  UaeikidaBi^ibraiin/itbe  <forQi|;ci>iurMw  ^itkmSktgfivd^j 
did,  the  being  undersold  in  theieveigi^inairkets^'th^^paidil^^i^^gitfdito 
lUftii^Mei^SEtiBBig  sikdilvGi^  iartbeihanle  ^ark».  >  i  Wtiir^lo^MSFon 
hmAtefamk^iHlUEnnDCe^^tis  if  th^ifaad  viDiiCono0nii<»'  iM(i#to6t»4i.1t. 
djSBii^  ilwheU.wbhovife<.[olpsBisl^i.n\attpmiflao^  ^WiK^^ 

■  afdhe  eittiii^fo|(;theL*pUietiMe  o&fotajgaiooih^  fivUjeQtfgf^bJ^es 
with  the  expectation  of  seeing  it  back  again  inllMi^yiun£|«lii  c^ffc^ 
yfecfty  hum QJ  yi Afffifw^agtt  ma^het^.niif  MJIeoiiififctbttt^a^lbat 
sum  been  circulated  through  agriculture  iw^b^niimi^  dfiy^wdild 
mt^CWml^hflaRe}feUBdni(iidthdhe4oma)nii^leli|(i^        dfCCgh 

proibdtttkdlhfii  d^MttUtimif  tf (60  jor  ^6  ««illMiis»«t>jiptife,  llijittb^de^ 
pg£aatbi^o&{ii|«Bi^d:dnsBd^  ^adiaoe^iastmce^ftily  lut  llmilgb  111 
ttigsafbuiiflb  sof  Kiitsdatiop.w'tD  theihranevttflB^tfatqK  faMlMfldeMI^ 
ptftarv^ketfafcftiokifidie»oontfa»iitfthby  couMunAyiilnifie^  lliteey 
afaitiifit£^£>lQi  kinpttm^UvfiUirdienE.  rffM^ithelbi^gSPM^fiiOliMM, 
tQ3flshoib  ^tqwttfifikmiUiih^tife-ibloQd)  aad^  epirM:^>iin/i«id*eff  Nbsir 
gtitvteg^al^Oii^  teiton&iUiwbUthfiiiihi/rfa?^  didndte^eii  ^gdltt^e 
two  ctf  itrade|ro«Ao(miequ«iitl^lfa»icfat<Jl«D|e$«glAi8tIl^ 
^Mhlke^p^M  of  jtmamitM^  bblboi^i^ilhe)  iiafaMiiip'6xtieb»%(l^e 
vmp(»t}df^iumi»jtikd^timtt>6u\kdd  eiptertsfld'diffOowcriiiTfi^a 
whichitcame.  .noiJuiuaito  biih  «>).rilt  iv  lo  (iKj  -»i<  yoiiUw 

j^ei'SIbNytdiiic^FiBAcfteQiepii  oirtcflebt  ^tqion^dbiyc  bej^nlc^fiivir  or 
\Ara9^diai()i^^^nid^^frisna^  ^  ewfabte  wnpip4imDiS)^ttlitt(i)fe^ 
sbilttlag>foQOiithev  Hmr^  tsi^iaiiwiy  <H3ni^^iitiiteiPitadtrilesi^tiel<ll6ft 
famiisi»iiQfaaQ|iii(mediAe^iibiiiei|alwl»i^t^  diletilililyiQmitibl^ 
WBrAnd  w|^ira.hai»  oMiteMiaBlyorftt^^  ;^cl  ibidi/ 

lo'ilmirigcdidiBno^  wn^thfl^fiflaUeis^idMK^       ^vpMi^tbipiA^ 

EsctalioacoiigBtat/piilAsriniilead  «f  eridiiods  Ipas^'  teali^ 
e  price  of  laboc||  iinii«iiHddthegf^«ori^lMl'iB  Ifabio^ 
uid^iitiiiMlitctf  q^iaUdtbidbdoeil)  jh^jyem  loiidiriwtts  fipiJibe 
tree  importation  of  foreign  corn ;  a  benefit  they  contemplated  as 
o^iiifignitadAifawdgfcti'coamii^MiAlhHbif  [^ 

They  were  not  mistaken  in  their  expectation  of  the  inaction 
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.was  thesiate  of  that  of  profitand  loss, at  thefoot  of  thf  ^0a»%MManig, 
iQMlfilir^  ^}th«oth«^(fp£narT  |^eqe«ii»^t}na^Riiibcflirrr«tag0ttlrQrit  nt 
^itolMfeb^i  iiH^fi  da^  6^O«!0/afPti^h;ti»lttef)^^fe^tl^tiir^ 
iivotd4;iJti?«m{  fb^Meia(n9^^babk^*i49iitl  li0dTbieM)9  ch^qii^^MrMbilhe 
profit  thereon  in  the  supported  consu^jpftiMnodfim^^afWtesbilf 
manufacture  ?  Tbef:^iiitQiltflii^t|}$DiKlt>  beiimptftHibfoi^oi  ({K  re- 
^ii^pm  wAftke  ipttif «r{o€j^te«flMlii«kn«4»''  iHi^'dirfi'ito&rlpimlmafi  tbe 

same  quantity  of  labor  for  50jOOO/.   less  ti^  Mhit^p^sMh^  thhf 

.  of  demand  for  its  produce,    y^^^-j  :     r-r-  ir-^  as  li  r^bnst  ot  luA 
M)ri»tt  aoif:m^4M%ll|0n^^jmt»mtHd»^i^^^        ^aHit]tgjWft9((Cfti«9^<ii  lit  tbe 
tiifeicl^fthgt  bl;bH8d»^Q<lMHei|^eocei<^*th^  Hiwt(mTf!m9](^&>iA^mi 
;.o<Sii£  ndt^rit!^(|i«stir»tUmd^l^^  9114111119 wviMtliHIfr 

fiarWi«lpo&eo$rfi»€fieQ»'^Qn9qmdf  s  jclitnfifnifai^is^^ipffi^       ^ 

poor  rate.  li'  m-  vttoii  d  Iri^sifn  •li'jHJ  He  dihf  bob^mie  oHw 

« ilCM)n(^iihiiin\Mff«o^^t«^  fmi9tfif>W  Mrfi«flB?H9l)bfptittlli9Mr 

tion  of  their  wages  ?  As  the  mQ«l^r^i^H)f»^lllftdh^^^^ 
-'€!  QibdiiDgo«i)idci»lil:^i1icl§»i9iFj^iiiiT$  rmii^lifitfi^lilBoffiAogftito^iTe 

wayv;L;i;  lo  ^c  !( r'w  ?f.  •-♦br.li  hin.Un  srfi  l^o  e?.oi)8i^  bdi  lo  ^guco  bncig 

'  f  Ift(|titipt^ithier^bn9»  ^YkflfiPA  ^.itkfi  64iiA*etjib«b¥diif#l9'4^<i%Md 

.  Its  own  end,  and  proved  destructive  instead  of  beneficial (t0<]^i^f99- 

Wftotbito  )i<iMrthAll>Hl;«t>id^ff}al))94il^tf^g^^&4h^f^^      pto^t 
ti  B|i|uthQ^grfind(f(<i>f^Q^(t)fv^^^  ^fiifmfP 

dleOiMlpdtT^plrodiiQtii^nid^  iffrtllfiv^!^^  t|i^atl9^l^<y»r^^^0lrtiqi97to 
*lbe (Ototr^QM»^iif  bi»  r1a|(fHriWii]ibe^$bmdimwuM»i9cpl>)li34^^       ; 

.i^wiiltbraVt^n9bof,(«2jt;<^^d^  mhPhft^twp/S^f^e 

iip|91Qfifitclt^>4tel»i4»lNor^i9^t  QftiWfiftQlDaM  :,^,;  iDfii  adJ  vd  asohq 
'    rM^flt»ji»oHhiftti^atMfiihdO^.^^  offlfefe^jtopff 

4MliiEi  9£l6tfWipso|]w%)»oi|^$tflmMi^^ 
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Bat  it  is  imagined  that  free  Uiipwtiiis»>'tnee84firyi^%ecwii^tike 

kiogdoia'doei  ii6t<pnHloeb  ekioiigii  t»  ilnsimr/itJ'coitsuttilptidiii!! 

^  ;J0««Oii9itYawaDedy^iA^liiiit  6vily'l(yidectik8^>tiyiB»'pMdti4$if/i|^j]g 

imMAiUsj-dtone  bgr'nUo^itig^  dlit^  freey  tHe^iiv|^oflMil»«iifrb|tiit{bUii* 

laiiA  trbioti  gyd4iuoomiMla'Miith<4if  lb6'e«fmc0tf^iMMch^M<ki»4te 

«is  is  it  noittmTxma6w semff  td^winnpt^M  ntes^suitssitendii^  tt>>  imffiMiPe 

>illm%if/suppl^^  vsMdii  ifaas^  be  tfeniidr' or  withheld  dn  poisifoi^lMCiii^ 

idi  I»^bee<|hd  oertaintj^df  retMQ^rMoiiitd'thetil^  iittl(4ilht 

i^idb  ^de<^odiie^  it/*  •  -  •  *  ^  K'^cI  •  • /ntdt^nc  cnifia 

'Toii3%0td»i9(hoidoUbtthfrt  the  ioitof-^baioiMinti^MH 
QptWRsdiaiiA  dxtendedicoMfatioDy  >noroiiiy  |t»  «iipp6nilM<fa|pttlMliiltt 

but  to  render  it  an  exporting  country.  • »»»  •  '  »  '  »•  *  ^wiunisb  Xv 
nu*  IdibeomtMn^luiyi  TCfi^cbntkkowsbaitefi^oiUtt^mschm  tadbtrj 
'  fo^k'tfttx^'hlfleiiiity  and  pdv^ty  ><io>i^e»e6re«bdr«/s<aM  i^^Mfitnlt 
ifMmtffiy<9iVhhw  otkier»iwHenfiredhM««iftah«ipl«bin!l^  Sud^or 
iw:  tfaMimdjqis'  vfimitl^adiimj^^M  <'di6iprogveiiiMdfjftbe>effe«uiirfi|||e 
3dt]ititf^^Udyb'>''Siidvdftf'iiiwdQiii<af  tiiettmd^^  laffd^iniDuiiONlltrs 

who  strugded  with  all  their  might  to  maintain  it!  '>}tii  tooi^ 

ni^ftBtfdli8^c4ii9^<^irbUhi  W'jllHlilffl  ^a^'Mf  ^tiiM/riiiirt^itlpiicMAtry, 

riiH(iifaii5<fei>t<Mrifta^e<t|  Imti^wbiiididiiititi  thc^eaAj  mid<pRJhivt<bt 

Jf^l^liifrstdSt'^ttyitBfk^  'A   '  p  »^*r//  luriJ  to  not. 

dvi:!$#^ilgDfbatcilite<ld^eM0ti  <fl|fi||fie^  pm«l'«ri€al^m^>p9o4aiA<iip  ib^ 
grand  cause  of  the  distress  of  the  inland  trade  as  well  as  of  a^iiMi- 

-%litoOTtaahieP'^ >«^d  to  bnot-'AH  o^xlouii'i'yb  l.^vdifj  •mi.b  ^hji*j  fiwo  ^J. 

)9iiffri8f(p/te>i*dffil^iiiife€^d>  '4ilNit<i£tte<t€»)f}tctaiiiMii»n  ttfitbaaboit 
expensive  l^4h«  ti0i»rftf^Vto<«!tii#Hi^gleg)0|r  i^^  i#Qlle«>bunh«iiM 

i^'btify  mfk^^^ii!dlingemicisif}^mkfithwp^  all 

f  a{iyk^ftfi|s<%^cJi4)fiA^^«Mtittit&tits^diiiiMd«tf fifix^  lhioMM;ft«4ii>9fllt 
^il^iiiiltfe8Mtyt^rifttiiclh&^  ffi(Mi8ih^f«tf  o0t)Mf|idtfivpf<«k€f9Mdi* 
^«fHW%l4ife]'^tl[iiyiAhQfiMiPisJlaM  Mt4b«r*firsf(Mtt9j 

ditby^^did  Ui^lan«tod>yi^fi«to^sM^h€i(^ 
'>WDm"^^e*UU^f  iMeh^i|^rff4ii^y<idnalbMt^td<in#eci»th^>ad*lMi^^ 
prices  by  the  increase  of -tti^fl^mitiv  t^adeV«M^rttaHiild«sCi!rqi^L 

"fMWil^^tw^o  M^Mtfrndtei^r^d^i^  bfiOi4«KMf»ffc^fudei<  wes«  ttad^ 
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was  tbe  consequence.    The  nobility  and  ancient'  gentry  of  the  land 
could  not  keep  pace  with  them  in  their  style  of  Kving. 

The  adage  of  '*  War  begets  poverty^''  appears  to  be  inverted  in 
the  case  of  Great  Britain ;  she  thrives'  in  war  and  starves  in  peace. 

To.  those  who  contempls^e  her  from  without,  she  must^  under 
her  present  drcutnstances,  eihibit  a  strange  phaenomenon. 

Without  any  external  visible  cause^  with  no  change  of  climate 
or  soil,  or:decrea8e  of  agricultural  or  manufacturing  capital  or  skill, 
wttli  all  the  means  of  sustenance  of  her  inhabitants,  which  held 
them  in  such  a  state  of  fulness  and  prosperity,  in  the  unexampled 
expenditure  and  waste  in  the  state  of  war,  she  suddenly  droaps,  and 
sinks  into  a  state  of  languor  and  distress ;  ind  the  great  mass  of 
her  population  becomes  reduced  to  a  crippled  half*starving  state, 
a  large  portion  of  it  nearly  famished,  and  tbrown  upon  others  for 
support.  The  land,  in  consequence,  fa^comiiig  a  prey  to  discontent^ 
turbulence  and  disaffection,  threatening  the  subversion  of  the  exist- 
ing order  of  things. 

How  is  this  extraordinary  change  of  condition  to  be  explained 
or  accounted  for  f 

The  expectation  was,  and  would  naturally  be,  that  the  cessation 
of  enormous  war  expences,  and  the  releaiie  from  the  10  percent, 
imposts  on  income,  would  have  rdieved  instead  of  aggrieving  the 
country,  but  the!  reverse  was  the  fact.        ' 

Vast  as  was  the  expenditure  of  war,  it  was  in  ^reality  and  effect 
nothing^more^  than  an  increase  of  circulation  within  the  country  it- 
self; ^e  bulk  even  of  what  was  spent  abroad,  in  our  army  and  navy, 
canie  back  again  for  articles  of  our  commerce,  and  it  acted  doubly 
jn  the  extension  of  our  agriculture.-^  1st.  by  th^  g~reat  increase  of 
consumption  of  farm  produce,  in.  the  immediate  mainteiiance  of 
the  army  and  navy;  and  secondly,  by  that  of  the  immens^y 
iQoreased  population,  to  which  the  extension  of  trade,  in  great 
measure  attributable  to  that  source,  gave  rise. 
^  The  error  of  the  disappointed  expectation,  arose  from  the  for- 
l^^tion  of  the  same  ideas  of  national  expenditure,  and  national 
diebt,  as  we  baye  of  individual  expenditure  and  debt. 

A*  possessed  of  an  income  of  1000/.  per  annum,  and  expend- 
ing 1<>,0Q0/.,' and  obliged  to  pay  5L  per  cent,  interest  for  all  he 
.  borrows,  wijl  at  tlie  end  of  the  year  be  9000/.  minus  of  his  capital, 
(which  may  be  supposed  to  be  30,000/.)  and  450/.  per  annum 
'ntniis  in  bis  income;  he  will  only  h^ve  left  21,000/'  capital,  and 
550/.  per  atuium  income* 

This  is  jtrue  in  the  tase  of  an  individual,  because  the  sum  expen- 
ded is  gone  from  him  for  ever,  and  the  debt  incurred  is  in  effect  a 
fransferfroro  tbe  stock  of  A.,  the  borrower,  to  that  of  B.,  the  lender. 
.^    But  it  is  no)  true  as  applied  to  the '  national  expeniUture*    Tbe 
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nation,  as  a  iialion^  is  receiver,  as  well -as  expender,  and  lender 
as  well  as  borrower ;  it  spends  and  borrows  with  the  right  hand, 
what  it  receives  and  lends  with  the  left..  It- is  in  truth  therefore 
neither  the  richer  or  poorer. 

All  the  money  circulated  remains  in  the  kingdom,  or  its  sub- 
jects; the  operations,  of  «xpenditui[e  and  loaps  is  merely  the 
shifting  the  liands  in  which  it  happens  to  lie,  and  giving  it  accele- 
rated motion. 

The  disorder  first  felt  in  the  country,  in  consequence  of  the 
change  from  war  to  peace,  was  in  the  sudden  decrease  and  partial 
stoppage  of  the  feverish  circulation  forced  by  war ;  and  it  may  be 
doubted  whether,  in  this  view,  the  cessation  of  the  property-tax  did 
not  increase  instead  of  diminish  the  complaint ;  for  whatever  comes 
into  the  hands  of  Government  does  not  rest  there,  but  in  one 
shape  or  the  other  passes  into  circulation.  It  would  have  stood  in 
the  place  of  the  loans  which  have  been  substituted  for  it. 

By  the  stoppage  of  the  war  expenditure,  and  the  consequent  de- 
crease of  so  much  circulation  in  trade  and  agriculture,  all  those 
trades  concerned  in  the  supply  of  the  necessaries '  of  war,  and  its 
establishments,  would  first  feel  a  prop6rtionate  diminution  of  em- 
ployment-^their  receipts  and  payments  would  be  minus  the  portion 
of  that  expenditure  which  passed  through  their  hands ;  and  their 
demand  for  labor  being  by  so  much  reduced,  they  must  dismiss 
mairiY  hands^  unless  employ  should  come  from  other  quarters. 

The  war  consumption  being  taken  ^ut  of  the  corn  market,,  the 
loss  of  the  circulation  of  that  portion  of  the  war  expenditure, 
which  passed  through  the  farmers,  would  be  felt  in  like  manner, 
and  the  demand  being  reduced,  price,  which  is  dependant  upon 
its  keeping  even  with  supply,  must  have  a  tendency  to  fall,  and 
the  profits  of  the  farmers,  as  well  as  the  traders  and  manufacturers, 
'must  necessarily  decrease. 

Had  there  been  nothing  more  to  contend  with,  the  disorder 
would  have  been  temporary,  lliings  by  degrees  would  have 
found  a  level,  to  which  all  parties,  after  some  struggles  and  priva- 
tions, would  have  adjusted  themselves. 

There  was,  indeed,  another  cause  of  stagnation,  affecting  im- 
mediately the  manufacturing  and  trading  world,  and  through  them 
'the  whole  body  politic :  this  was  the  change  in  the  foreign  trade. 
By  her  dominion  of  the  sea,  great  Britain  during  war  had  (in  spife 
of  Buonaparte^s  decrees)  a  great  portion  of  the  trade  of  the  worid^ 
and  was  a  monopolist  of  the  colonial  prodiice,  aodby  the  power  of 
her  machinery  slie  could  undersell  all  manufacturing  countries. 

In  consequence  of  the  peace,  a  great  diminution  of  these  sources 
of  dem^d  took  place ;  and  by  so  much  was  the  circulation  in' trade 
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and  manufacture  cl^reafiied.  and  the  employment' bf^haiiids  In  labor 

reduced,,       .      j,  .  ..  '        "'''^^^ 

iThis  var  MP^YOi(iftbte;j   ancl^ttie  d^trij^s  *it.  cauM^^wom    liave 

beten  tempQr9^v.  ^nd  gradu^lfy,  worn  otf  or  removes  l^he^  sour^^^^ 

Oi  iraciv**-    u  *  "        1  1     * 

But  ^h9^1)^f^  ^pjl  i,t  i^ay  .  be  feared  fe^Va^^^ 


'  Virliidi  cpmmerqe^  tn\de,  manufacture,  agriculture,^  and  ifee  ex^n«ve 
habits  ,Qf..a|y[^pIaa8e3;  witH  the  l]oundJes9  extension  of ''crediL  jgive 
rise,  could  only  be  iraiisai^teci  or  practicabie  in  paper  j^'cohireiiience 
and  t^CQ9siJ^,  concurred  in  throwing  the  metallic  circulatton.  except 
^m-  lu  wi?ll  pay ment8,  t^^^^^^  -1       ^   vi.  i  ^  •      * 

nie,]Pa(Cility  of  the  creation  of  its  substitutes  P^P^?!e,  (aeriVing  its 
raue  frond  credit)  .and  the  boundless  extension*  of  cre^^ 
ed  tnqw^fio  fei^t,  as  tp^de'^reciate  it^  ariii  to  redtipe  tte  va1\ie  of 

.  the  ^gof^it  rjpprespn teJ,  (for  wtu^  ft  still'  remained  in  iniagin^ftidh, 
Aotigh  not  in  practice,  excuan'geabl^ ;  andit  tht^refore  was  tOje  basis 


.  But  althqugb^goW  thus  lost  its  valule  lierie!: 
on  the  Continent.     Ine  Shadow  t/iroula  not 


for 


the^vofftii^eot  beckme  worth  27  or  28  shillings  in  b^niPnotes  here.*  It 
was ^hi^refore^ worth  every  «^aif  s  wliile  to  tt^i.Kis  noWs'into  ra^ie, 
tayAjsien4  the^uineaa'o^ver  to  thf Co^ntinent^wh'ere  1rt^  Y<^M}^  «el*  ^r 
27  or  2^,5hilnngs,Mib  coinni6di(ies7'6r  hiprtej^'^s  jwortfiJ '[  '"|* 

•pThe  imipediut?  '^o.qsequence  Wa&  a  run  wjion  the ,  feanTc/^  o^'  tng- 
kpd,  and  it,  became  A  measure  of  State  ^necessitj'W^^Jl'wpr^^^ 
the  4e$tmction  ofitscrediMi  to  prevent  Ae  aepSva^^^         the 


peavj  as  uiw  ij^w  must  nave  iieeu  upon 
isrcstrcely  wa?  feh  at 'all  within  the  kingdom." 

anddiougl^i 
sity.ojFihqwigrease 


enon^pus  amount  of  6000  mtlhcms  sterling  per  annum,  wdre  dRxtJti 
bills  of  eyctiubge,  ahfliddh^^  lAmxAm^^^dimt}  ^Mtf  ttW^^.«>K«» 
with  each^6tbMr  in  jtoidc(ii,jan4*iwb«  m'iAmk&o&iaiUii^wKict^a^&^ 
each  other,  without  the  passing  of  bank  notes  or  cash.     ^<  1 1  r  i  ,  ^\ 
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^lem/^^lu^  ^hey  rtiU  furthipr  cheapened  the  gold  they  in  imagiBSttion 
represenfea.  "   ''     '  ^'  ^  "  '^     *  ^  .  '  ■   :•.     *•  ^  ..) 

In  this  state  of  depreciation  all  the  grea^  loans  to  Gov^nmetit 

??^/e  lri'.li4'ctV4:^^S37alf%t  ^m.^  created. 


ve  exi^'iiaiiifeu  lOr  ir%i «  r 


if 


M  P  asceHelm^  Sr'liatit^cate/  ^Mriies$;^e  desc^iYdHlg' tii'  h«ii«y 
\M^^  Wii;;ii;theref6Te;  the  value  9!:  price  «^  codiM#l§4s  ii'-deSif, 


^asolf^hisliM- value.  a[id'con«equeni^-\ir|f>aVf'^o1l\]'rttic>t'iri  «>$;cttfatik«. 
-^^#o4'tl'rtfcR  "than  it  vv6um^i^:M#ls'w«a  its'oth^l  i^licles 


jMigiuVui^rA<ri|ifcitlH<iv8yk:jiB  irdiiM^cJkinaiMfitWtnQfi^^fAti  plenty 


■in -two felalioin<   -'  '•<  •  -•'<-    ^'-•.  ■■  M..i.^j    <  ,     ^, 


*^ 
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'     Ist.  As  money  in  relation  to  commoditiesi  or  all  objects  of  purr 
chase  or  barter. 

^nd.  In  relation  to  the  precious  metal  it  represents. - 

Tbcr  latter  species  of  depreciation  could  endure  only  while  the 
Bank  restriction  continued ;  it  must  terminate,  upon  the  paper 
being  exchangeable  for  specie,  and  it  was  to  pu(  an  end  to  it  that 
the  restriction  has  been  removed.  But. to  enab)e  the  Bank  to  stand 
"prepared  to  answer  all  its  notes  in  specie,  it  was  necessary  they 
should  hold  a  dead  stock  of  bullion  equivalent  to  the  amount  of 
their  notes  in  circulation. 

The  removal  of  the  restriction,  therefore,  put  them  under  the 
^necessity  of  reducing  their  issues  to  that  limit,  and  they  accord- 
ingly took  to  the  amount  of  8  millions  out  of  circulation.  4 
^  The  extension  of  their  issues  was  effected  by  the  accommodatioa 
of  Government  oti  Exchequer  bills,  or  advances  on  loans,  and  of 
nnferchants  and  others,  with  their  notes,  (which  passed  for  cash)  in 
tiiscount  for  bills  of  exchange  payable  at  short  dates  ;  on  the  expi- 
ration whereof  their  notes  fdr  the  amount  of  the  bills  were  return^efl 
to  them  again;  the  contraction  of  issues  was  effected  by  the  dis- 
continuaiKe  or  shortening  of  such  discounts  and  accommodations. 

The  transition  from  war  to  peacf ,  the  return  to  cash  payments, 
and  the  free  importation  of  foreign  com,  have  each  been  power- 
fully operating  causes  ,of  the  existing  distress.)  Ano^er  circum- 
stance^  which  had  begun  its  Qperatiop  before  the  termination  of  the 
war,  very  liirgely  contributed  towards  the  same  result.  ^ 

'  'This  was  the  excessive  credit  given, by  the  cpuntry  bankers^  and 
the  fraudulent  issue  of  paper,  .by  many  of  ^hem,  beyond  tbeir  capi- 
tals. This  tempted  farmers  to  engage,  and  incur  expences  of  la- 
"bor  and  cultivation,  upon  the  stfeiAgth  of  ii/ct^tious  ipstead  of  real 
-cfapitfils ;  and  traders  and  speculators  of  all  kinds^  to  embark  in  scales 
of  bu^ess  and  enterprises  far  beyond  their' rei4  nieaos,  upon  the 
same  bottom.  -   .i  -  .*  rj 

While  confidence  lasted,  thes^.  imaginai^  .$af^|als  prp4"Qe4  real 
effects  of  vital  consequence  Xo  fhe  emi^e^  .^I|deJ|,ilhe«tfa|^^x^5ting 
circumstances ;  for  to  diem,  in  great  n^eaaui^,  3|v%§,tOi  Jierat^ibut- 
ed,  the  great  and  general  impr^Lvement  and)if^(j^si9n^(.4:vdti|r%- 

tion,  and  the  great  increase-ofJabor£>an4i^9yM!^Q^Pmtr^ift)l  ^^ioijft 
tO' which  it  gave  rise  in  and<  during)  Us^pt^g^fs^*)  JIas^c^,!  ta  the 
<.iictitious  capital  thus  created^  ^aod  giving  birtb  to^^real  ,9Hpi(f^,.is 
perhaps,  more  than  to  any  ^her  caii^  %or]ie  |^r}J^  tb^x#^M4ifSS 
'whieii  enabled  the  empufe  ^MiMstaini^qid  j^wfponnt.  tb^r^igl^y 
contest  for  existence  .in  wbicb-it  vfa^i.^engfig^,  i,[rhj^faatiiVi^y>tb^ 
those  very,  supplies  were  fora)i«dof^ha4^tiU(^^^#n9leriarpi  ap4>vere 
therefore  imaginary  ;  .ihMigh  pro^i^tive  9fi^f;|^£|g9ilt|f^  effqrts  and 
real  results.    The  enormous  sums  levied  on  the  public  in  taxes  jand 
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loans^  wholly  consisted  of  paper,  and  were  throughout  the  country 
collected  in  bankers'  notes.  While  confidence  lasted  they  were 
an  equivalent  substitute  for  the  real  money  they  affected  to  repre- 
sent. Butth«  facititydf  credit  tempted  many  of  the  country  bank*-, 
ers  to  aVail  theihseivefe^  of  it  X6  the  most  fraudulent  degrees  of  excess ; 
and  the  bubble' buttling  in  many  instances^  created  a  shock  of  con- 
fidence,'ftnd  dgeticn^l  panfc^  which  occasioning  a  rUn  iipon  the 
bankers/expdtted'BAild  overwhelmed  all,  who  were  unprepared,  or  had 
not  §o4id  capit^ls^under-commafid ;  involving  in  their  ruin  all  whom 
they  bad  intrusted,  or  by  whom  they  had  been  intrusted^  and  had 
deceived  by  their  ^aper.     ' 

This  produced  the  first  check  upon  the  extent  to  which  agricul- 
ture was  spreading ;  but  as  this  was  an  excess  working  its  own 
cure,  it  could  not  but  be  considered  as  salutary  :  it  separated  the 
wheat  from  the  chaff — the  bankers  of  real  capital  from  those  who 
were  not — and  placed  credit  on  a  sounder  basis.  - 

In  this  corrected  state  stood  the  credit  and  habits  of  the  country 
bankers  at  the  close  of  the  war.  At  this  time  the  currency  con- 
sisted, 

1st.  Of  Bank  Notes. 

2nd .  Of  Bills  of  Exchange  and  Drafts. 

Srd.  OfCountry  Bankers'  notes; 

It  h  probable,  that  -]^th  parts^  of  it  consisted  of  the  two  latter ; 
and  yet  wM)e  the  Bank  Restri^lion ^remained,  all  must  have  been 
founded  upon,  titid  in  strictness  ought  not  to  have  exceeded  the 
amount  of  the  'Bank  notes  *in  actulil  circulation ;  because  all  were 
exchangeable  for,f.and^ould  o^y  be  paid,  if  demanded,  in  Bank 
notes.  But  tliefaet'was,'  that  they  were  in  practice  exchanged  for 
each  other,  in  cdnfidente  of  their>equivalence  to  Bank  notes.  Coa* 
fidence  or  credit  -was  the  basis^of  die  wliole  fabric,  and  iias  in  fact 
been  the  satVatieh  ^f  tte  'empire]^  - 

Let  us  now  trace  the  alterations  which  have  taken  place  since 
the  war,  and  the  degVi^e^hrt^ich  eftch  source  has  been  contributory 
to  the  present*  disdrd^red^sffat^^^die  country. 

The  great  ehkiVge  ^f '^^di^diticm  the  country  has  undergone,  is  in 
the  decrease  of  h^^i(^i^  odtu{^1!k>ns>  and  consequent  decrease  of 
the  circUlation*offAeFAey^hri^gb*alt  classes  of  its  inhabitants;  which 
bein^  thcPmeafiis  of  dAbsistence^dfi those  who  escist  by  labor,  the 
unemt)loye<i'  are  thrown  a  dead  weight  on  the  rest  for  support ;  and 
di^piit^ntj  idtehesd,  atid«^di^rder— -the  necessary  consequences  of 
wait'^^of  empibyfnetit,  and  'fomented  by  ambitious  demagogues, 
are'enlSan^^ng  the  overthrow  of  the  existing  order  of  things. 

To^^l^u^ii^^' employ ment/'as  much  as  may  be,  to  its  past  ex- 
tent^ {fhd  tbe^oiisequent  r^ow  of  circulaticMi,  is  the  de^ideratunu 

The-  two  great  branches  of  laborious  employment  are^ 
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Snd.  Th^  ItadiiTg  tm6  ?nifli^i»fa€iluring.*<»>r .;  .ui  *>   •. . .  . ;.' 

'MoW  h  isrhtfnifetrt,  that  the  oi^ahoh  .of^iMi^  km*  io,na  d^gre^, 
reduce(4  fhe  tea!  'call  foY  ^ftgrknittiini}  r)abor>  bui  onih^  CQDU^ry.  bf^! 
ititreased  if,  by  the  'fec«ll>6f  -  its'tfttny^ood  ^'Ha^iy  toitsc  fhores^  end 
thereby  supplying  so  miny^oddindnd'TBiQUthAioiiiB^d^  bpujii^aiid 
also  by  the  ntatt  rapid  iiict^asexif  p^iMtilatoiQiiiiift^^^tat&pf.peaGie. 
Instead  of  too  intioh  Iad)6r'^avn]g^b#8ii  >expciide4  qb  «gr^cullv^^ 
the  contrary  h^s-been- manifest^  because  f^lihimcl^'ithtt  CQunuy  ^ia 
capiibiie  by  c^ihii/aMcta  to  maintain  ilsricibabU^Qt^i  ,i4rUponff^86d]y 
has  not  don^  so ;  by^somnchv lA|Qre£drei,(«aa^  kst  prodi^rfB  has  falieo 
short,  and  wiiglit  kav^'bebn'renderfd  ^qnnlftO'lii^i  dj^n^d ^(;f|^i< 
tiorriil  lab<^r/tfy  so  muclihasibden  the«)«iA«it)iK^f<of  ^ 
ployed*,  ^and  is  the  cxtfen^  mf  tfie  a6lual>^eiQai)d  f«^addi|^aii4l'Uj^qf*f' 

^'  hat  f betlj'  ill  tomoion  i^teaey  ^iMfietie#  tbot  Jipplka^ipa ,  ,9/  ^  f^i^ 
labor?   ,  N    V   »'     .  *       ,j,  <u)\.  '  J.  -. 

If  an  indiytdual  who  depended  for  his  suhttsteiM;^^!!^  pptatoe 
garden^  sbocfkhf^YKl^  any i year,  tlial4ieb«d'f)o4(fai9e4<en<M(^hiiitbe 
year,  to  subsist  him  and  his  family,  though  he.'bact'gr^^Mflfi^faptigh 
to  haVe  done  lit  ^*jBut  was^eMiged  toba(veir«icdunie«|^)hMrmigl^€(k|r8 
for  the  supply 'of  the  d^ficnebciyv  Bn4  .deficmdioii  tbem  t^  s^v^fbim 
from  M'dt^ibfg^^^s  wedlds  placb ^ktmsijlf  luidat'the  Q§c^si^(9f,,fKib4>. 
miiting  to  pay  whatever  price  they  might  de0fiao4^.f«r^«^fi(rl^fi|9\|ifii, 
indmril-y^tfiigbt  lHiven'*sti|ipti«dK-Wblil  vm\i4  Bo^^u^^bn^^mi?  nave 
been dattaf,' who 'didnot  in  the  next  yvaitdig ianii  sowrip9fe  jg-rqaadi 
or  ni^tk  highly 'cuhivate  atfid  »ialkirevtbait'bQfipr9?tiU^^ntOTraiae  a 
sufficient  eropm  9toek  of 'pfotcBioi»ttf€r^e()Bii«ce#ding:i^%f^  b^ 
should  prefer  going  on  Wftboat^m)*  ittQreaaed^eac^rtippv^nd.  ti^f^^i^f^ 
I0  thd'^eMer^Rtlirstifyto^  hi£f*ne%kboui^, 'lo  «up{Jj^lbe.fii|i|i^€^  as 
be  bud  tdKAie*forA«*pa^t,«^^ddK;y-J       ':  u    »*.  .-n  ^  •  njr^  ,,j  fi  . 

How  is  the  case  of  a  natiofo  (ii^ckigteiababile  fyii^Vfk  tb^.qf.^uf^  aa 
individQai^i^  d^c^mbat>>3mtfhcondiietriin  biir(>0asei«»)|pi9^  finish 
aftft  unparfU(>iiirbl?^ 'bdbab«eirisr!pQaBtble/tt>  toitf^qsf^  l^%(^tl|i^4p4j>- 
vid&af' Alights  have  fcmnd^oMer  ^biiifilo)iniieiit,ior /bif;  kiNril^f  9,/fH^>^ 
thV!>^  ^ic)f  ^hls'iiwdti  bAsfta  Employ  ar«r^&gin|^  d€|\^.^li§,gn^Yfr 
trf^  'tiSi  m}^^  MEh^,  faut'diosiifi^d^'^^  hyittmm^  {..^idnwi^  ^$  ^ 
n^lm>ii¥ifi<liotir^)^ih»i^ad  luf  Mleoding;  ^^nt^^0tiM'ym[)(f  ^r§9Wlf 
Its  ^ddth^mtl,  mMi»sboit«n(iiig4ta'€«itri'm«aim^oMtdwsi^  ho 

'^'lt)'^e^^!tft«fett(friitg  4ab&v-u^ '.>  •  .  -  (nii  .tjjrr*|  ync  'p 
'  Jt'hto1)^\^Hbe«»«'tto)i/i|i'M^be'ffftnc^^ 
to1iii^6*'^fTv^^i«9  clri^n(jfro4i  'iha  frtiibi  ^of'Sgrwi^Jm^  .^d^ftrfidl 
for  iftlf^lf^diebl^wsb^by  <bei^(Hb^ob^o^^  «^o;l9fl(fo  ^iY<Mi 
war  gave  rise,  arid  by  the  diminution  of  foreign  trade;  but  it  is 
still  m^liily^id^peildaffli  <m  agriealtvrai  iabor^'and^rfo  £Nrr:99  'it  is  no, 
adds  force  to  thcf  liecessity  of  the  ^tension  of  agricultural  kfcor, 
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wbicb  besides  would  fin^  etnployni^tfpr  the  superfluous  manufac- 
Uiring  hands.  .       » .       . 

Wti^t  is  it  then;  which  n6t  Qtily  impedes  the.ext^sioQ,  bpt  cay^ea 
the  contractidii  of  agncullural^  aad  try  consequence  SQ.much  pf  the 
mantifac'tiiring  labor  sts^  is  dpjJepdAnfupuiiiti^  t  fTins^  wbs^tev,^.  it 
may'be^  is  the  root  of  lhe«ivil»  Its  «s<tertaino)enti is  tb^refori^  the 
first  ol]^ct  of  coDsideratiioti,'  and  theiiemavai  of  it  the.n^fjtr. 

Tb  aliswer  the«jueBtkmu-j.V\fii^t.inipede^.the.e*teoslon.of  ,agri- 
Piltoral  )abdr  ?^-^it  is'n^eessary  to^inveeltigate.aho.ei^isting  circuni- 
staniles  ttnder  whi^the^ 'farmer  k  at  jthi$itiii;kesiuiated.i      .  >.    , 

vAll'his'gt-i^vances  (whidb  are  many)  are  cesokablaioto  oie  sii^Ie 
CA^se,  vi^,  the  lbtt>  j?rtctf'of^farm)^Qdiicai;'<i«^ove  thiis  caitie  of 
cot[ip\^v^l'^  bI  renfiunemting  price,  iaud>  the  gteater  part  of  his, 
ills  witless  bfF,  andidisaf^pear  asa'  morning  cloud..  Let  hixn  have 
but  debe>hdaTu5e,  that  improved  cultivatian  will  /9t\9Wer,  tp  hi.91  in 
profit,  afnd  he  uill  soofi  find  addiiioiud' capital^  (though in9tjlo  the 
extent  he  did  during  the  excess  of  paper  cu/rency,)  and  employ- 
ment for  aklditional  hands4    -•     '«     .   ••  .  ,     -  .   ii,...,.  ,.i» 

Low  ^ttcis  being  t^e  ckusey  f/oib  ,whence*doe8>  ii  originat^^  l^nd 

A  ^t^Mdpal  cause  of  iowfirlee  maiybe^^.traced'tQ  AhAjT^gHlAtjoQ 
oP'the  Co^n  Act>  in  its  permission  of  duty  iftee<ibnpoi:tatipn,  ivfhen 
the  av^age' price  of  the  twelte  maritiaie  disftriet»^tire%<^eSft0  30$» 
pei*  ouafrter for •^^heat,  fcoi    -  .   ,         {..1        »       ^,,  .,, 

It4s  i^videht,  thita  p»ioe  whidi  dpefiiipt  rejaayi  th^^e*pen$t«i.qf 
prodiidtioii,  must  be  an  unnaturaL  one  ;. and  1.  either  tit  (^ai]M¥;^i()onr 
tiniie,  or*  idultivi^iion  m4i6t  ieease^  AaA  it  is  no  leds>obyi<>H9»  th^t^h^e 
present  fn-i^es^^musrt  die' the  effect  of  panic,  >hecessity|.  or  pp^er^y,; 
and  ntiVcyf' plenty;  or^* any  rational  estimaDe.   m.    .1..  j   ,  .  .  ^  ,  ,    ., 

AsH^e^poks  ars'iiawV^uCywd'nond  hatAowfiR^gmxm  cpi^^cap 
be  brought  to  market,  it  maybe  o^bjeotedytb^tJiAiportationi  ic|i|iaQLt 
i^e  tte  elisA>rf^  daits^  ol  tJie^dj^presaiaDiMi  a  lo  or  .  ^iji  ri  //,.;  1 

; But  tihj^'f^c^  is^'iCbatiidthoui^ifordgn iCorn>daQfipt/^^^ 
(unlWs^' af^  iy  aiispe€fiied,  byjaitiugg)ing)>  find.it9avay.iniliQ  thf  IP^rk^t^ 
y^  e^<^i'yttitl^4iic»Ws  th^t  itilieifaideri^  Qj^eri^fa^^'it 

tV6^ftibthetit^tHe  p<in»*^^n.  Tbe  farmeis  ithem^elte?)  d)f^r%Cpi:e, 
Hi^  !h  tif'e^dl  ittid  «hi^  milterfi^  and  sf^hlatots  Ike  ixi.  hOf^  th9.t  Ibe 
|>ntes' wfti  ptt^afae  opaniviig  lipyit^f  and  it  is.that-hope  \^,dfpf^^, 
.and  the  titeesinty^<of'tbe*imaIIfariiBfir&,toiibnn^' their  cpm^tQjQi^kpt 
at  any  price,  that  is  the  presently  0pdr^ting}.ca«i9fi..pf>^prei/B|on. 
It  18 Tat1ft^^tof'b^|clfoseH'^,tb^t although  the  oom.in/c^^jiiiderilock 
'c^hfl^t^be  brougbl'at'tbistUiidndo  thejnarlfel^  y»tH/)si  tii^)u)pwQ 
'^pi'fMiti  tb'Mil  IsM^  qtfatititie^Jby  f ampler  (lirivAtdiy.^stp'WlV)^^ 

.       '  • '  1^«A  dteeETatiwifl>.iiretic,iriittanJHa  the  iMtejj^ij^ivf^lSJft^r 
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persons  who  buj  on  8pecu]ati6o4  either  with  a  Ttew  to  tfie  opening 
the  ports,  or  to  exportation.  This  practice^  to  a  large  extent,  must 
have  a  material  indirect  influence  on  the  market  price,  because  the 
speculatioi^s  in  the  foreign  corn  occupy  those  capitals  ^hich  would 
probably  be  employed  in  similar  purchases  of  English  corn — which 
that  influence,  and  the  fear  of  the  opening  th^  ports  and  its  conse« 
quences,  have  totally  put  an  end  to.  q  All  the  speculations  in  corn 
are  now  in  that  of  foreign  produce.  The  immense  quantities  of 
such  corn  under  lock,  and  contracted  for  by  specuktors  ready  to 
be  poured  into  the  country,  is  likely  not  only  to  cause  the  conti* 
nuance  of  the  depression,  but,  if  the  ports  should  be  opened,  though 
but  for  a  short  season,  (by  any  temporary  elevation  of  price)^  ruin- 
ously to  increase  it. . , 

Contraction  of  the  Circulating  Medium. 

The  contraction  of  the  issue  of  Bank  notes,  in  consequence  of 
the  return  to  cash  payments,  has  been  considered  by  some,  to  be 
a  mainly  operating  cause  of  the  present  depression  of  agriculture, 
as  well  as  trade  and  manufacture.  Whether  it  has  so,  and.  in  what 
degree,  is  a  question  for  examination. 

If  8  millions  in  notes  havd  been  actually  withdrawn  from  cireula- 
tioU  (which  is  stated  to  be  the  feet,)  in  less  than  two  years,  viz.  since 
June,  18 18,  (four  millions,  since  May,  1819)  the  first  enquiry  is, 
through  what  hands  that  sum  would  have  been  circulating,  and  with 
what  immediate  consequences  the  absence  of  them  must,  as  to  those 
hands,  have  been  followed  ?  The  contraction  must  have  been  effected 
partly  by  the  discontinuance  of  the  discount  of  bills  of  exchange, 
and  partly  by  the  discharge  and  cancelling  of  Exchequer  bills,  on 
whidh  issues  of  notes  were  made  to  Government.  The  issues,  for 
dividends  ou  the  public  debt  or  ansuittes,  mus^  have  increased  with 
the  increase  ofthe  amount  of  the  .public  debl;^|  andftbc^e  ,n9^t  pro^ 
bably  have  been  additional  issues  jfoti^^th^.puiD^bas^t^  b4(d1io|i. 

The  dividends  and  advances  to  .Goi^riu^ient  A^4^t  ha^  passed 
into  general  circulation,  and . w^^. sp :iiui^h,,a4dilapnal  inone^  in  t^ 

market.  |  .      uuik     c    •  .   .V  •  2^*'  ^   ' 

The  advances  on  discount  >ver^S9|n|ic)^  additi>jinarcapitayn,tbe 
hands  of  the  merchants,  See.  whilst  they  continued,  and  cot)f^^.Q|^ 
when  discontinued)  were  .so  oiiH^^hf^vp  capital, wtthdfAtf^^  ffOn 
the  operations  of  trade  ;^aud  ^e  lat^r  Vdust  hav0  beeipjji^GKf^tlQ^ 
ably  contracted.      ^.  <       .  *  v  ^    ^A^  -   ;     I  '  b  .1  .y.^', 

To  put  the  case  in  the  person  of  an  individ^ifdr  .     i  nv/of     -.^ 
A.  has  a  capital , of  £0,Q00/.,/\i4^b  is  ^mplQye4;ift)ti^iffe,.  or  in 
carrying  on  manufacture.  ♦  .       ,.  ..  ,]t,  j 

If  he  could  enlai^e  his  capital  to  30,000/.,  he  wbttld  propor- 
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tionably  extend  his  trade  or  manufacture^  and  acquire  a  ten  per 
cent,  profit,  or  more,  on  the  whole,  capital  employed*  It  is  obvi^* 
ously  worth  his  while  to  obtain  the  10^000/.,  or  so  much  as  he  has* 
^froni  time  to  time  occasion  for  employing,;  if  he  can  get  the  use  of 
tnoney  for  five  per  cent,  mterest.  He  applies  to  the  Bank  for  a^ 
temporary  accommodation  with  the  money  he  from  time  to  time' 
wants,  and  endraws  or  ^accepts  billis  on  another  house  of  credit, 
payable  at  single  or  double  usance,  on  which  the  Bank  taiiakes  the 
advance  required^  whereby  he  obtains  the  use  of  the  money  during^ 
the  currency  of  the  bill ;  and  if  at  the  time  of  its  becoming  dhe  other 
bills  are  substituted  for  it,  the  loan  is  continued,  as  long  as  tfaeP 
parties  confide,  or  it  accords  with  the  policy  of  the  Bank  to  accotn-^ 
modate.  By  this  means  trade  is  not  confined  to  the  capitals  of 
the  merchants,  but  is  m  fact  carried  on  witli  the  capital  of  the  Bank, 
so  far  as  their  discounts  extend.  -  / 

When,  therefore,  they  contract  their  discounts,  they  in  effect  take 
so  mticfa  capital  out  of  trade,  and  consequently  out  of  general  cir 
culation. 

The  sanie  thing  was  effected  through  tlie  agency  of  the  country 
bankers,  so  far  aa  respected  their  own  capitals,  and  so  far  as  their 
active  capitals  were  enlarged  by  the  Hke'^accommodation  to  them, 
mediately  or  inimediately  from  the  Bank;  It  was  through  the  coua^ 
try  bankers  that  the  farmers  obtained  the  artificial  Capitals  they  em- 
ployed in  agriculture.  ' 

When,  therefore,  the  Bank  contractefd  their  issues  8  millions;  i^ 
was  in*  effect  taking  so  much  capital  out  of  trade  and  agriculture  ; 
the  country  banks  being  under  the  ilecessity  of  proportionally  con-^ 
tractiiig  their  discounts  and  advances.  How,  in  practice,  did  this 
contraction  operate  ?  -     >  ^ 

It  is  obvious,  that  the  merchant  must  forego  the  adventures  and 
speculations  'in  whii^'  the  fictitious  captital  or  the  discount  money 
HTVould  haveTbeen  employed.  The  inatiufacturer  must  shorten  the 
purchases '  of ^  ifi^fel^td,  and  ete'ptdy^erit  of  hands,  that  money 
^cris4d^hiive  eiVabted  'hfev  *to  t6xiiinte.  The  farmer  most  propor- 
lioiiably  harrow  hib '  6tfi^ems,  cortftlw^His  take,  reduce  his  stock, 
stop  his  career  of  improvements,  and  consequently  shorten  his 
employment  of  handk  in  labdr  df  all  'kinds,  anfd^his  d^^lings  with 
tradesttt'dll— ••'--'"-* ""I "•■•       '^'  ^^  '  r   (:-  •^'     J    ■ 

It  teltewsjUtfat^  l^^r^'febhVfditrfM*  l^cSaaion  df  tirade,  manufaci. 
ti!ir^;w*^MvAibliV  mtisf  thV6w^^i!  j^tibli  ^tlf  laborers  out  of 
emp^oy^  and  by  reducing  the  demand  or  market  for  labor  cheapen 
it,  and  lower  its  wa^^.  ' '"  '         ^  ^«^  ><^  '^-^  *"  ^  ^'  "  '^ 

A-not«^^^()b^iis^eotfte^ri^%  is^  tbtf t^ ^^11  th^^fltdes  of  retail, 
"Which  distributed  the  produce  of  trade,  manufacture/  and  agridulture, 
must  lose  tfa^ir  a^btivttyifi  proportion  to'tbe  rechiction  of  the^uaiih 
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ti^of  sipch  produce^and  tbe  means  of  purchase^  by  the  redu€tk>aof 
wages  and  profiu ;  ^nd  a  proportional  degree  of  lifiiversal  languor 
and  approach  towards  stagnation,  oiust  succeed.       '  '       i    \' 

This  |s  what  is  now  felt,  in^it  cai;ino^^be  denied  that  it  invfX 
in  a  certaiui  and  ajt  present  gr^atjdegfee,  be  aCtiyim&bl^  t6'  ilj6  ^u^e 
^ove  alleged — on  the  contraction  of  me' issues  of  Baiili  pabibt.  ' 

Une  obviousi  general  coi[)sequence  m^^^^nsu^,  iiz.  th'^  raisuig  ^ 
the  value,  pf  money  by  th^  dui)inutjon  of  its  qu^iniity.  Iff  ekciik|i(Jn; 
the  price  or  yal^e  be^i^g  ev^  in,  an  inver^se  ratio^U^'i^'^uai!^ 
The  raising  of  the  price  of  money,  ai^a  tl)e  d^epressioii  of  th^t'of 
conlmodities,  or  of  all  the  object  of  exchange  (or  it^^'^HIie^dme 
thing,,  anc^  ^cc9U|[)ts,/9r  the  existing, state  of  ^ings  at  this  moment'. 

This  ];nfiy.  b^. considered  to  hfive  ^eeit  e?cpm'ptified'jin  the'Hem* 
porary  elevation  of  t.hf:  vatu^  of  agricultural  ^rcidu^e  wUch' took 
place  in  1818,  and  in  the  depression  of  it  whi^h  has  ^been  ikShA^ 
quently  ip  progress.  ..  ^^  ^.         ',    ";         ']:j?- 

This  ha^  t^^en .accounted  for  by  soq[\e  writers,, by  tjie  iskiie  of  &is 
millions  by  the  Bank,  in  the  purchase  of  Exchequer  bills^  au€f  (he 
Ia^t  loan  and  the  coun^ef^y failing  r^uctio^i' since^         >-     u>       ;      . 

Jt  i^, probable  t^at  the  ca^se  and  eijTect  qifay  be'U'uly*sbgg^te4 
in  this  &iippositioQ,  and^that  ^uch  artifii^ial  creation;  of  i^apitS 'tha j 
gi^e  t^niporarj.  ifnppise  to  trade,  and  thrpugh  it  U>  'asrictAtur^.  -  ''' 

But  such  a^ti^cial  forces  , cannot  be  pernianently  .rdUed  upb^^ 
because  npt  resting  Mpon ,  any  solid  apd  peri||an^nt  ^6undiatioii.  *  It 
IS  depiand  au<s  <;ppsumptiqh  only  that  cah'creaie^  aUd  p^rtbmetftly 
lupport  price,  and  it  is  price  qnly  that  will  extend  ^nd*  quicken. 
circulMiqp*  .  If  the  ^eipand  is  temporsyry.  so  Will^b^  th&  ^le^^t^of 
pf  price  ;..a^,ppn,^s  ^h^  supply  exceeds  i^,  pric6  ihustfall. 

How  theq  can  the  price  of  agricultural  product,  'yrhicU  is  tb^ 
gran^  l^^sis  pfi  thu  wjiple  structjire  (agricuttu^e  beufig  t^^ 
stem  of(,tfa^:tr<?ie  ,thrq^gl\  whic^  die  vitfil, spirit '<6V  spp'is  'ci^^Uted 
^hrougl^  trade.a)|f!cpm]H)^ce,  w'^'  "^        -"-^        iiL_wmr.i_i  _^  « 

Jatijp^  whJol^jPire  ils  leAV^s),be 
attai\d,t^  e:^f:^ed,  ihe  4f  niaii^ 


If  ih^  eveqt .  shal^  tai'^' place,  /the  probability  ii^^Miif&td'^ 
a«^>Uity..pa  b^n^  a.P.^  pf  that  Kn9wh  to'be'ji'i^^ 
Continent,  thie  length  of^tii^e  the  coni  in  st<^i^^ 
hami^^he  Ipjy,  pf^c^^;|t  y^:b,icli  it>yas'boiight,'  tbe^^^^ 
money.,  ^nc)  tb^  p^nic.  of^the  farmers^^from  ilbes^T^ljI^ibJLKiY^at'i^^^sas 
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<li8lre46  of  (111  persona  dependant  on  landed  property,  be  (he 
cousequence,  and  ibe  public  revenue  be  obstructed  and  fearfuUj 
dimivisl^ed,^  -  .    .  ,        ,  ' 

T|ie  \\m\i^  of,.pnce  ,at  uhicli  the-  market  is  thrown  open  by  tfa« 
Cofn  Si) I,. appears- to  be  slngujarly  absurd,  being  obviously  destrUO 
live  (?C;U^  o^'i  object  as  a  measure  of  reKef  to  the  farmers. 

It,W*^  i^^B^r  .^^,<^  establislied  as  a  datum,  in  the  tlibcussioas 
))reKV^  lo  the  in^o'duCtlon  of  the  Bill,  that  wheat  could  not  be 
grOMiu  ,bf  tb^  £nti,liM'  ,f)irmer  under  80  shillings  a  quarter,  conse- 
([ue^tiy  the  fai[(n.er,  n^ust  sell  at  a  loss  instead  of  profit,  under  that 

P"*^^-      ■.      !    !i      ,^        .  ■ 

Whep..it  rei^cbes  that  price  the.  market  is  thrown  open  to  the 
foreigner  Tvbo  bejpg  able  to  afford  Iq  sell  at  one-fourth  of  that  price, 
the^arktit  if  inurvnated,  and  a  ruinous  depression  takes  place, 
before  it  can  be  shut  again. 

The  pr^ee  o/  BO  shillings. is  ^^refore  at  this  time  a  subject  of 
drepd,^t^3tl;iqr  than  h^p^i^to  the  farmer,  and  actually  tends  to  keep 
^wn  the  markjet  priqe  below  it.        '    '  , 

T^e  prppef  ttt|^,  of  the  Corn  Act  would  therefore  be  an  act  to 
dHq^itfaEe,a>>4, gradually  destroj  agriculture,  by  preventing  the  re- 
munei'j^lQlf  qf  the. grower  of  com.  It'sets  before  the  ej'^s  of  thp 
fiv-K(e;r  iftejpcii^^Jie  ought  to  receive,  j(nd  liltie  (hti  Physician"  of  tb« 
Gi»verji9r  i^(  f^a^ratfi  I" i a.,  .interposes  a  veto  to  his  touching  it. 

Such  U.the  actual  effect.  While  the  price  is  below  80  shJlliDga 
it4Sj9|clp«wJe)jlged  tlut  the  .farmer  cannot  live,  and  Ihe  Bill  initt. 
Opeutiop  p(^ve!H»  his  obtaining  thqt  price. 

It  is  clpaiii  .therefore,  tl]^t  although  the  contraction  of  the  Bank 
issues  bapiibeen,  i(  c;Qn(ributory  or  influentisl  cause  of  the  present 
depre^^i^.i  the.  restgfa|ipn  of  its  former  |bvtehsion  nv'ould  be  no 
effectual  relief  to  ilie  t'armer  while  the  piestnl  Corn  Bill  remains  in 
force  ;  it  >vuuld,  perhaps,  have  the  effect  of  quickening  his  dUtruc- 
tioii,  by  forcjng  a  temporary  elevation  of  ihd  price  to  the  limit  of 
the,  opening  of  the  martct,  and  thereby  remove  the  dam  which  now 
Iceep^  out  the  torrent  leady  to  inundate  it.  It  must  hlive  the 
effect,  UJiless  it  would  support  price  against 'sucl\'  an  overSow  and 
competition,  wliicli  is  more  thaii  can  be  reuiohpbly  expected. 

As  to  ihu  ijiie-itiun  of  the  metallic  currencj,  it'no  further  b^ars 
yjjou-lhe  subject  ihau  ^s  (he  reHirn  to  it  by  me'  Cash'  paytn^nU  of 
/be  3.iuik  h.is  been  the  cause  nf  the  reduction  of  their  dtscoUotS> 
^be  effect  whereof  we  have  been  coiisirleriug,      -  ■    n       . 

Metajij  (except' for  smallpaymeitts, ill  silver  and'copper)  not  being 
in  wa.iot  iiileruHl  circuUtion,  the  taking. olf  ili^"r^tri<iti<!iM  hhi  had 
,no  oilier  effect  than  (through  the  above  caus'e)'the  shbrteniilg  th« 
quaulity  and  raisiug  the  price  or,  value  of  ni^tiey,  and  keeping  the 
bullion  within  the  kingdom,     it  opcrtttcs,  and  perhaps  salutarily. 


.1 

&9'2  Considerations  on  []24 

* 

Us  a  restraint  upon  that  excess  of  credit  and  speculation  to  which 
the  former  profuse  creation  of  paper  currency  (in  great  part  found- 
ed upon  no  real  capital)  gave  rise  ;  and  was  foreign  com  excluded 
beyond  the  supply  of  any  actual  deficiency  of  home  growth,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  but  the  return  to  cash  payments  would  be  even- 
tually highly  salutary  and  beneficial,  in  many  respects  both  internally, 
and  externally.  It  would,  in  fact,  stamp  equal  credit  on  and  give  a 
free  currency  to  Bank  notes  on  the  Continent  a^  weH  as  in  England. 

It  has  b^en  said  by  one  set  of  opponents  to  the  alteration  of  the 
Corn  Act,  tliat  any  application  to  Parliament  for  relief  will  be  use- 
less, while  the  present  system  of  expence  and  taxation  shall  continue. 
This  is  to  postpone  all  hope  of  relief,  ad  Grecas  Kalendcdy'ov  to 
make  it  await  the  day  of  Revolution,  and  cannot  be  worth  a  serious 
answer. 

Would  a  change  of  administration  reduce  the  taxes,  which  are 
pledged  for  the  interest  of  the  national  debt  f  As  to  saving  by 
retrenchment  of  the  expences  of  Government,  or  the  childish  mea- 
sure of  the  abolition  of  sinecure  oflices,  after  the  deaths  of  the  present 
possessors,  the  idea  of  sensibly  lightening  the  burthen  by  such 
insignificant  possible  reductions  is  too  ridiculous  to  be  gravely  and 
soberly  entertained  by  those  who  are  the  loudest  in  expressing  it : 
•they  merely  throw  it  out  ad  capfdndum  valgus  as  a  watch-word  to 
keep  up  the  noise  of  clan^of,  tind"$e  i^pirit  of  turbulence  and 
discontent. 

•  The  taxation  must  remain  at  it^  amount^  ^or^must  increase,  so 
long  as  the  revenue  shall  be  only  equal  to,  or'fiill^hort  of^  the  ex- 
penditure, as  it  does  at  present ;  unless  the  'd^bt  or  annuities  shall 
be  partly  reduced,  or  be  extingulBhed  by  th^  application  of  a  pro- 
portion of  every  one's  capital.    ^"  ,.     '„  '^\L 

While  the  taxes  and  poor's  rales  retnaiiV,  itf^i'WDossible  tha^  the 
English  farmer  cati  ever  tiompete' With  tHb  ij^eisn^r  who  is  not 
subject  to  those  burthfeHs.^ ''Tne  ptesent  n)ani(rV|  ,^  far  aa^t  re- 
spects agriculture,  adnriit^  bIF  tjiHe  fcilrfe  ^6nly,\J18:'fti'^ffestroyi  that 
competition  by  keeping  ^th'^  %ffeigbjer  put  of  me  market,^ of  by 
bringing  him  to  a  level  with'  the  EngU^h^&Vnier,  by  imposing  a 
duty  on  him  equivalent  to  those  burthens  ^nd  expences  lo  which 
the  Englisif  Termer  i6  subfect'SWcPh^ls  Vi<it.'  '^ 

If  this  remetiy  ^hall  be  viithh^l(r;'dr 'Hot  Applied  ibytini^  it  is  cleiw 
to  demonstration  thattftAruSh''bfth^^  conn  try  mu^ensu^; 

The  kingdom  may  be  considered  at  preseiit  to  be  laboring 
under  the  disea^j^ ,  of  ^^ivopby^  ^  {ts,,  sulpi^^  ^^d  ^slisengdi  de- 
creasing, and  it»v*^ta)4^grs^ttdillyMrastiQg^%jr  itteaoa<«f  8onie4|^tt*ao« 
tion  to  the  healthy  circulation  of  its  Mdic^'*dM4ifttBafourk/wfiiA 
secretly  undermines  its  constitution^  and  is  hastening  it  to  decay. 
The  progress  of  the  disease  is  slow  at  firsti  gradually  increaaoi^ 
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and  ID  its  progress  becomes  rapid  in  proportion  as  it  approaches 
towards  dissotution,  which  will  proceed  from  the  extremities  to  the 
trunk  or  chief  seat  of  vitality.  The  disease  has  begun  in  the 
extremities  or  laboring  classes,  is  now  making  its  way  to  the  trunk, 
through  the  veins  and  arteries,  towards  the  heart  or  seat  of  life. 
The  circulation  is  totally  obstructed  in  numerous  parts  of  the  body 
politic,  and  becomes  languid,  impeded,  and  difficult  throughout. 

The  laboring  populatioo  may  iu  parts  be  considered  as  to  a 
degree  mortified  or  become  motionless  (the  circulation  having 
ceased  in  them),  and  a  dead  weight  upon,  instead  of  giviog  vigor 
to  the  body.  The  parts  next  above  them,  the  traders  and  farmers, 
are  the  liest  prey  to  the  progress  of  the  disorder,  and  are  in  a 
degree  paralised  and  verging  towards  the  same  condition  :  they  still 
struggle  and  (but  faintly)  carry  the  impaired  curculation  into  tbe 
great  veins  and  arteries — these  may  be  considered  the  landlords  or 
possessors  of  the  land  revenues — and  through  tbem  into  tbe  trunk 
or  body  of  the  State. 

'  But  that  circulation  is  coming  towards  a  stop ;  and  whenever 
tfiat  shall  happen  to  any  great  degree,  for  any  leiigtb  of  time,  death 
ibust  ensue.' 

That  we  are  approaching, towards  the  crisis  when  the  farmers 
will  not  be  able  to  pay  their  rents,  is  no  secret  to  those  who  have 
the  least  insight  into  the  general  state  of  their  condition.  It  did 
happenfour  years  ago.7'hey  have  since,  with  many  failures,  struggled 
and  kept  on  a  tottering  existence;  but  they  cannot  stand  die  present 
depression,  if  it  shall  Jong  remain,  and  they  are,  to  a  large  extent^ 
fast  precipitating  towards  irretrievable  ruin.  Yet  are  tbe  great 
proprietors  lookii^  pi)  these  struggles  almost  without  concern,  as  if 
It  were  not','  '^  de  \eydbula  narratur"  with  an  apathy  almost  unac- 
countable. Nay,  actually  opposinc;  instead  of  strenuously  exerting^ 
themselves  to  bring  about  the  only  fpeasure  likely  to  afford  tbeu 
relief,  and  eveiiluaily  saving  lhemsa|ves^ad  the  country  from  de- 
struction; while  commercial  nicii,  i|}^eptpnly  on  their  gains  of  to- 
.day,  array  ttiemselves  in  opposition  fp:^t  measure,  as  if  it  were 
oue  of  perdition  instead  of  salvatioa,  L})  tljeinselves  as  well  as  tbe 
conimunitj.  .^^  i^     , 

What  can  we  say  of  aipepple  ^lu^^lipded  to, .  and  perversely 
tbwartitw  and^d^eatipg  tjbe  'm^nV!qf,jihe;r,jown  welfare — but  that 
Sieir  hour  js.  come^.^fi^  ^a^^.g't^  liait  vult  perdere  pritu 
demenfut  f    '^"^  '';!'  \^.  ', .   ,j,^,, .  ,^  .^^    „( 

•  TOiifOrid8Js't»a^iifiB'Atei«eTirrived,''Tfte  fanners  in  most  parts  of 
thelieibdaB«ei«akeniia>  aifeary  andinrWuty  instances  more  than  half 
iPIi^etl.uaj^DlLit^UlitMtitda]!..     i.    <  ' 
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THE  MODE  OF  ^-AR^tiipR,  P|^OTEpTIQ.H  .T<^ 
THE  AGRICULTURIST .rREGOliilJMEIildED.'V^  . 

The  expedient  propose*' td^teriit^y'HbV^dfcfcfct  oF  the  Corn 
Act,  is  the  imposing' a  ut  on  IbrcftgA-'cf^M  firijpdrttd^  \o  an  extent 
fiufficienttp  place  the  foreigW  teller  orrt^ a  leVd^  WiOi  (be- lEdgH^ih 
grower,  in  the  co6t  of  Jprodaetibn'^'^ajid  ilfl^  Wflly  ^F  qMf  ter 
.l^asbeeto  proposed  as  tliem^iiire  of  silfehttX.     *    7    ^''-^^^'^^ 

Several  objectioti^  hilve  beeii  tti^ed'agi^t  tbil^a^re.  Js''  '*  <■ 

First,  That  the  sound  of  such  a  ttfx  tip6il  ii^  ^i^o\Hd;%ciHhr 
present  State  df  the'  cotmtry,  rfca^^  socW^nP'Atarm^Q-lb^  iiiiniis 
of  t1)e  low^rclal^es/as^to  i-en^r 'tfa^ib  lb6  ioslHHdc^iAlP.of^Mitbh 
gogues,  and  produce  dangerous  cdtohotioi^d.'   ^ '        •  '^^'     ^-*  ^'^'''' 

Secondly,  That  it  would  Jiie  ineffectual  as  a.8eciir?^)r't%ni^ex- 
<;essive  importation ;  becaii^  corn  "c^ti  b^  pVodt^e^,  i9lva€  North 
of  Europe  at  BO  littte  co^t,  that  tbe  grbwlftr  can'dffironi  to  tm6^iMI 
the  English  fafmei'^t  almost  w'y  price;"  Iti  Po!iiil6^ttieSS^^  the 
proprietors  'of  estatei'tlothUg,  lienifgi^ftisetf  V  tl^'1klk)f''''ilE^^ 
«nd  not  being  the  food  of  the  population  of  tbef<^6fi^Mti^:^hM^{lZ| 
tbeitdfqre,  thktfP&rltathedicoiiM  Vemar^  toil^/Wciul^ 

Tiddly;  That  by '  fceet^fti^  bpibb  |mc6  W  biiiaa,'4flMit^'or  )WWr 
ID  inahdfiieture'ttlusttfe'i-'ais^d  ^  pk;6pa^t2o^,  tefl' thereby  ii^^mz- 
Bulacturer'^b^  r^nder^d  ^baW  to  4:<^pete  WUi'iii^  .iiialal  oh  the 
Cootineut'  id'tlkfbrei^'m«^kaf*S«^reby  W'fo^^  )nU 

b6deetroy«V      ''*     '^'^  '     '  ' ■    *''^*'*   '^'     o  nui  >. 

FourtMiy^  1^  lii€\iitimt  qu»i%  of%div<'Ukt%aii*lifezm^«8ted 
bebrssoeMmlta  ^h3|)6r^t>tfto  that  of  tfte<Vi^Ht'<>f  <he^ki^|!^> 
4lia(  it  canhor'nfAtet^iikHV  de^r^s  tbe  pi^ke^^f  tUi^gBbepi^Qld^  in 
]|ye't»ii^ket ;'  ^9  tjftitmt  Gircumstaticar  i^ '^M  pAfW'UMMiS  l'^^ 
sbiA  fo^ni^)y^^«n^tb^;  and  .tbeir  bein^  so ;^  tm'Hi^^'li^^h'jlS^ 
'l>^odfr  tharthe  fo^-^i^  1^  ca<i(fcplaiik(jl'<)f  l^s^eM^^jS^ 
iratises."  *  '    ''         ''       ''^    "*'  '^"'      ^'    *'  '■  ^^    *^'  "^  ''     "^    " 

Fifthly,^"!!!!!^  tUe'fbreTgn  ctiad6' i^  tf^^A  ^iIHi•^^lr'^bU-  ififiltt^ 
facliires,  and  thorough  diem  forms  a  great  put  oflh^j^^m^'W 
agrrctilcun!  of  tiib'  cWefy;  abd  Ib^f  3^^^  4l2atid  \Mi  faiK  Wettiier. 

SixtMy,  That  any  restrkt^on  w&atevdrviif  cdhtyiijV'Ho^aU  si^^ 
principles  6f' p(ditii6ul  etotidmy ;  and  tttat-alf^^clusfons  6f^  'W^ 
strictioA^i)(f^dh,^fb*^lgtf  Mtn  Orpnwtnc*  0{'ichf^m}iAight  iJrtc 
ab<rti^^,''dfM^4  ftfe^»trtlifc  <>p<inea  to^Hthr^feHt^' '  ^^  ''^^*'*-  - 
*  Airth^c!  \>bieaidntj  kppe^^to'  iAoAt^  ^Viae^RsW^i^ll^ 
be  deslittitfe  of -it^aity;'  '   '"-''   '-'H^'W.  i    .ot   n  ,id|idc 

As  to  Ihe  &Tit,'vh.  the  dkitget'^df  bomftfdtWtt'Mlf  ^4^ffSi?^^f 
the  mob  is  to  be  put  in  competitl6ti  \vith  ihe  ^%1}1iHk  of:^tti^^tiAe, 
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all  argunieht  is  nagatory^  because  fear  is  ini;ap«tble  of  argument, 
or  its  just  €oucluQioU9.  An;  temporary  ebullitions  of  the  populace, 
the-*4:mi»f^"iir(^j&/ai>oJiiAwt/  unsupported  by  tbo^  above 

them,  Kiw4'i«'a(ltfi4ll^dH«Kid^  otita  question 

ef  such  vital  importance,  is  not  to  be  regarded.  The  late  distur- 
biH5l^)ei|r<ha|r^,ti«>tl)eirfiCQi^}80queH^e8/^^p.  ^t^^^  arm  <rf 

G^Mtenwpei^t  agwrt4IT^€itUiQ0pif  ^tienn^tbat  the  preejeot  season 
i6^|i«f;friiai:l||  fa(v|[^bV^«"*Al>e.reprp^u?D  pfiiny  seditious  movement*. 
lime  n^  ^r^fl  d«pg^  i^^,m,,^^tmffk  to,  overawe  Parliament, 
while  acting  in  unisfam^^vvh^x  -^"b&^^p^^ie.^f  the  whole  country,  so 
strongly  ^^p€.lf^yi?^iflfj^^Jg9.t^,,coupil^^  p^tition^i  from  all 
qiiftfjl9Brf>pjrptfaeK|2u^  Jwgdopw'.  ,|I^he  iveigl^t  of  the  great  body  of 
ihni fi»eapie,f  aadr^e  sUie^  o(:public  opiuioi),,xannQ^t  oe'  resisted 
byiiMici^scM^.of^ppo^ecSif^  aofl^be^^ppr^pb/in^ioi)  i?  )thece,fore  that  of 
mere  timidity,    and  ough^^Uftii^^  w,}^\S'^nce^<fj^ibfi  deliberation^ 

<*ffiM  iQrtAi^r^cS^^9}f^y^>  %^*  Tt^at  j(be  jmpositio^  of  a  duty 
W4C^4d4^<^fffi^[^9Jp4s,^,pr.eyep(^^  pf  tjateoreidtuction  of  the  ftkt 
iof*l^jfte  pro^gg^' jb^ffuse ..%  mpo^j,:5:oi4d  afford, tp||lif4er sell 
^fa^  j^g^sHo^A^i^^  ^^^widiglasuc^     aqy  difty  ParVment  would 

^*  4»^iBJJ. h(  J^is  ^p^firtn  furm^p  itf  5>wn  ^iw>yerj  If  jt  will 
wfcf(aj^  it  i|^ghtgfjfjt-^|o),.^9^59lud^.  foreign  4:0^  frpmi  the  r  Englisli 
12^^  ^£a^idPf#o  bfffai,.^^^  stott^l  ^  ^gwd  ;  bqt  admitting 
4l|fit 4i!npf]^if|io4||sl^|iJbd  4l4lJ^ye.tb6;^i^'of  l^epingjdown  pricie, 
^^  yt^flUf'^^^&^^nV^rtc^ .  not  jbe  idiminisbecl  (99  iQps^  ^^  the  case 
to  continue  ^that  effect),  the  country  would  be  the  gainer,'^  by  a 

la*iS(f«l^Jip5f|^?HMiftWc*«<^t^^^  ««*  n^^M  ti^  its.  toount  t6 
"^^I^Pffl^df^^^^^^^fl):  intend  of^  sending  it^  put  of'  tlie  country, 
Wib^hf^  ^qfcypfli  tfee^pri^aiy  o^yfict  of  Ae  duity  is  answered,  or 
ms^  ^f^^ifpo^rj  h^eftt  to^  the  coi^ntry,  of  grc^rt  in^portanee,  must 
jici^  fram  u^f  junleiif  kcs^u  be  maintained, .  that^  Mi!^  present  sjtate 
'9f\ti^^i<9P^'^)^9  it  wiU^rlie  more  advantageous  toj^«nd,  ani^ually 
four  or  five  milUcMls  of  its  specie  abroad,  than  to  circulate  it  at 
Jmp^  appli^  ^«  the  first  pUc^  in  the  ^imi^ntipfi  9jf,rte  oppirwive 
^ipe^Jit>o(j^ai»es.  ..    .    ^  .  ,l,      / 

.^irbirdlyi;Th8^fthe pairing  thi^.pnu^  of  bread  wt]1: destroy  tJi^  fo- 
g^fgn  trade, pf^ur.  manufacture!..  ..    v     «  - - 

.-, .  Answer..  .  ^hU  obj[i^9ti<^  prqcee^;|,on  a  sppppBitioi?  cooji^ry  to 
^at  on  \yhi«^  Ihe  last  was  foMqded,  and  therefore  .^ey  ar^.sp.  fai* 
answers  to  ea<Hi,  pther,  ^t  admitting  the  duty  tojjiave  thf  dpSiT- 
jIc^effecit,  .9/  pising  tlie  pn?(B.  ol;  bqme  prodi^e  to  ,^  remuperpting 
B^ght,"^  it  does  not  follow  that  it  will  cause  .^i^qj}  a  '^diffejf;feQce  in 
,jkhe  i^gtfdijke  production  of  fgaquf^tJMrj^^s^tQ  e?pjjjde  them  from 
tl|l/e^4br«jgn  maAet.    If  j^ey  are  no^  ^o  nearly  excluded  as  to  de- 
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pend  on  the  minute  difference  in  the  priceiof<  eacfaiarfide^'iiiiiich 
the  advance  of  wagesf  to  a*  living  price  wiUriEioca^€in^i:theyfcanDot 
hold  their  ground  at  the  presient  rMe;  buti  c0n»dfiriii^  (the  ptoptan 
tioD  that  the^mafchinery  bear8^t0Uhe-id»liirifddb€i§ibm{ilol)iQedpilhe 
necessary  advance  of  wages  mHYf  wben^idiakyibuted  linM  A^  pHfaei 
of  the  multiplicity  ^f'th^articid^  pnofliuxad^  6rfni>taio^inutd^\j(ro- 
portion  of  it' td  b^  feh  by  itb&'ipurtyiBBii^  iqgi'^tjftAik  eodipetitinil 
with  the  superior '^t^ality^f  the  ^WB|lufaaDlll^^  4iDevi4iil:h>ibttqpia3iiir« 
encein  the  mati^et  will 'depend.'  ntar  jon    bnt-  ,^hiBin\i^d  n  ^dJ  lo 

But  the  toHclasire''ilriswer-ti»ithi^i>ob)0cdQEfiiiai)  Abtiif  4[b0ii9ir 
price  pi  'br^ad^ti'tmld  detain 'thftultn«%».imntfe^^  nQstilestfdy 
the  Home  niaHtl&t^  fok*  maoufoctun^d  pradaoe^isbdf^tityBniiiiecoiBes 
the  questi6iy,'  Which^ 'is-  IH^  woiHh>jlmpin^if  ndWitlfi^ilaiiitorai^^  , 
tiniie^  ^t  its  presneiitht^i^tiofie^i^rtithe  odiierfiiiiiatGgoi'ifiityeaoljay^ 
tioii/k  founded.  *^  Tbatv)iw  'pricerjrcf  brHftdiiiB^-deqtmmlivtttxlfii^ 
hoAie  inkrIfeV  isf'DO  lotig€if  a  probkfailto  hetiBDlvtdttbiiRidhgtbsoaii. 
mer  (and  ruined  he  must  be'' if  Ul^^eseBt/  fniaBJiafctfl^gnoobsTQl 
pfr(^Huc6^doYitbter)j  ^d  what  hecamesiofjdieldiatmfiicteubBKi  -  A 

This  question  would  not  be  asked  if  the  data  were  given^-^Nijliidi 
fihW  tMer  j>h]^]f)mi|Kmii^  ^tiAd^Jbe^^oetlld  in*- 

land  Mdeci    It  il»^undtin$toDd«toilbie>ii(|l(mQi'^t)jei>()lk% 
^'dnfe  fi^^sik.;  anditetether  oiid-mitH>>tur(fiiie4^j!dh«iisdtodb€asQOitt- 
c^l^  fan'«iheii|ativ«q\Mbi«h'lwillfi61)>yamtioff^  «)i  10'^ 

'As  tb'thtt  IbuflA^^^ecliiiB^iriu^tfth^fthfiuintfiw't^^^ 
to«y  ^tnall^^ (ipD<>pG#tiQi^  f |x>  the^hdhie  {wodii^ ijfa:>t affdct  <tbe  ptmAkk 
the  niarket  in  any  material  degree —         — •  -j^mj  iio  ^btjbiiuo*^  hi 
J  *fjkti9^herju  if^hislpbj^tiQn  proQMdsiopi  adiadm^sioDL^DfbtfaeJ^oli- 
cy  <j4  preiv^tiog  tb?;df)pr$s9iQ9>^aod  omj^t^goqs  Itis^Alib  inadesipiiicy 
of  the  measuDe  to  effect  its. 4iyeot,  .iA«iJitYi)iilr»ntot«3Hdii^thesfe* 
reignf^orny  ibut^c^  the  contrary  lemwa  ibe  Ifeoh  of «lta^ddHi^ixRGbon- 
staritly  open^.th^  naaa^ui^  naf  ^trbcnanpmpt^iinftd  arathe^nbranefidld 
.thanii^tiriau^^jshouldiitif^i} of i<is ^imgnffiMS&iAiodU  -aU  ^(iidion 
.  -i  As'^to  thi^fl^ifth.pl^jectiQjfi,  ihoMtlie^ii^^ 
stone  of  support  to  our  manufactures^  and  through  them  of  our 
-agrictthurei-f  ' .  m.      •./.  iv    -  i>U  t    -.■! -/z;  (no  mv  i^  usH^    liT  '■ 

'Ammr.    If  the  foreigif  Cr^e.  «i»  h6fbit  ^^rt^d^  fbmi'iB^^^, 
:dt1ittfetiri9re;;tHy::i5^e.s 

it  wbich  can  pos^sibly  be  affec^  By  tbeignPf)  oftmvi)  beediHrnlcbe 
but  .van  incpnaldefi^bte  pffoporlioB  of  tbe  M^hole^fei^i^  tm^iMilkis 
objection  ii^eds^  tio  farthdv  answ^  tbati  th^^^  t^b^f^kitn^^m^dljA 
fact.  What'k  *b^  in  the  answer  tr#:Tln>d.;9^^^pii 
renders  11^ ilptiece^sarji^  t^li|^.  ,u  A»v,t  ^ ,  .n.    -ahi  a»iw 

As  to  thq  ^xtb  Qv^Uqo^  .  viz,  v  that  >^%  ws^ntlmmB  'o^BiiMde 
dught  to  J^eabolished-^it  ie  tdo.mde  tt  question I0'«lbt6r  Vp&a  ^fiiA 
reference  to  the  agricultural  interests  only;  and  it  would  the)|%^E>Qe 
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be  uselew  to  ineddlc>.ith  it.    There  «  reason  to  si^^^^^ 
mercantye  body,  in  iheir  sudden  adoption  of  *\P"°;/^^^^^ 
petition  to  Parliament,  have  more  in  view  the  defeat  of  the  appU  . 
iation  of  the  Agriculnirists  than  the  success  of  their  own.  It  is  pro 
bably  "  a  tub  thrown  out  for  the  whale.  .     ^  f^  <^on 

With  respect  to  the  difficulties  the  manufacturers  have  to  con- 

tend  with  in*lhe  fot^ign  markets,  ihei^  is  reason  to  ^e^;;-^^^^^^^^^^ 
str«€lion  to  the  sale  of  their  pn^uce  has  arisen  ;^<>«^  ^^^^I^^^^^ 
of  the  inhabitants,  and   not  from  objection  to  P"^^'.  ^^  ^^  ^^^^ 
petition  of  the  foreign  manufacturers      ^1"*  ^^^  ^^^^^^^^^^^ 
Ibeirauccess  atthehteLeipsicfair,  where  their  goods  had  a  free  sai^, 
and:  » decided  preference  over  the  continental  Produce      lb    im 
provement  ai-ose  from  the  gradually  impi^oving  ;^«»*^\^"  ^^^^ 
^countries;  and  proves,  that  BriUsh  capital  and  sW^^^^^^^ 
mainuin  their  pre-eminence,  and  Aat  a  Imng  rate  ^^ ^^^S^^^^^^^ 
laboiers  in  manufacture  will  be  no  more  an  impediment  to  their 
predominance'  than  it  was  during  the  war.  *^,„o;i;«.r 

As  to  the  probable  operation  of  the   proposed  countervaduig 

"KlI  probable,  that  a  countervailing  duty  on  imported  corn,  with- 
m  the  limit  proposed,  would  not  have  the  eflfect  of  raismg^tbe  pnce 
ofoominthe  market  beyond  the  ftur  rc»nneratu>n  of  *n«tarmer 
for  its  production ;  but  it  would  have  that  of  putiingian  end  to  the 
fluctuations/  and  ruinous  and  unnatuhiltdepressions,  which  it  has 
of  late  years  been  subject  to.  The  reasons,  on  which  this  opinion 
10  grounded,  are  these : —  j       u*  u 

It  is  de6cien<^  in  the  quantity  to  ansvrer  the  demand,  which 
alone  can  elevate  jnice;  so  long  as  the  supply  is  adequate  to  the 
demttui^'  the  coat  oriprodsetion  witiibe  its  only  regulator. 

Corn,  inihe  Nturtfa  oif  Geffmany,  {ins  no  such  regulator,  ^®^*"*^ 
the  araiaing  it  costs  itiie>propi«torts(|«rAlularly  those  in  P^'**"!! 
nothing,  the  labor  in  tillage  b«i%  dbde  gt^tUitously  by  slaves  (called 
Ceifc),  who  must  be  emjaoyid  ta«(ke(!ip?*ei»l^uiet ;  and  it  not  being 

.  }  The  effect  of  the  provisions  of  the  Corn  Act  has  been  the  reverse -of 
thal,cpj[i  temp  late  d  by  itsframera,.t^.  t)^f|rfatly  increasing,  instead  of  di- 
xninisning,  the  degree  of  fluctuation,  ^|^d  i^ijdep  and  unuatural  depressions 
o^i^liti  iharket,  stnd  the  witnboldiBg,  instead  of  securing,  to  the  British  farr 
dkii^  a  steady  rethnnteratlh^'ptTtee/j  A^thohgh  tW  opening  price  (according 
.  to tb^vtvidenee  «beft)re  theCaBttnitteeVigm«[{t»llfidl;red  to  be  the  minimuni,\t 

j^^c\^atkf^f^f  PrflW<  % Pri««  ofrfjff«*r^^?2Hw feriawrjas it  isofhope  to  the  spe- 
culator^ evei7  ^poeigrance^of^  an^appni^xiinafj^nj^it^  therefore,  draws  an 
oVcir'itipply  to  and  Reepsr  down' the  mariei,'  the  fanner  preferring  the  parting 
with  his  corn  at  wmt  hu^  ^mletbe  port^  rcfih^rp  !)htu,'to  the  hazard  of  ex- 
pptureito  a  moch|[ftfliev iossy  by  awaiting  tbtfk  opening  the'fiood  gates  to 
^^.  igyarwh^UniDg  impai4iqg  jiiovndatien    of  longowarehoused  foreign 
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used  for  the  subsistence  of  the  populatioi)^  dtene  i$  no  liott#}  ei^j 
sumption  for  it :  it  has  therefore  no  boiue^  pricQ^  ^d  thn.prnpiartiii^ 
can  consequently  afford  to  sell  at  any  pxice^  whatever  tb^  r^^tec 
being  clear  gain.     When  the  JEnglish  market  is  open,  it^  pri^  igy 
that  of  the  corn  in  Germany,  deducting  thefi^e^ghtai^drexpens^fils 
transit  and  sale;  but  when  the  Englial^  ports  are  shut,  the  pni^  k 
that  of  the   markets  of  other  countries,,  or  sMch  aa  bujiei;^  Sriomui 
hence  will  give,  on  speculation  of  their  fuj;ure  opening,  or  for  iS^^hq 
in  other  countries.     At  this  tij^e  groa^  quantities  of  jPaotzic  wbeaHit 
are  contracted  for  by  English  speculatqra  at  thirty  abiUin^  a  qua|:|eBoi  ^ 
This  wheat  would,  therefore,  aa  readiiy  come  to^  qiarj^et  aa  aqiw  if  99^} 
high  duty  were  laid  upon  it,   consequfe^^ly  the   aiarket  would  tn^e 
equally  supplied.    The  difference  would  h€^  Firs;b,,thatthe  pric§  q{I. 
home  grown  corn  would  be  a.  natural  one,  proportioned,  U*  the  cgfii^q 
of  production :  and,   Secondly,  that  in^t^d'Of  the  wJiqIi^  cq^.  0£b 
the  foreign  corn  being  sent  out  o^  Ui«.cpmitry»  fA^out,  one  half  of.i^q 
would  remain  in  the  shape  of  ireveuMe*.  Th§  pr^c^^of  the  fpr^etg^/^MiOtc 
follows  that  of  the   English  corn  i«^  the  maj^kj^t,  ^ftHh  no,  otjbefiii> 
difference  tban  that  dependent  on  quality ;  it  would  therefore  .luMi^iU 
no  other  influence  on  Uie  market  than  th^ipfe^enMon/of  ;i<l>;  -ei^pota  tr 
or  extravagance  of  price,  from  deiicifei^py  of  supply,  .  jt^'Mlr^ 

A  countervailing  duty  would  of  course  be  ^^^np^a^dwit^ittitiii 
unnmited  allowance  of  importation*,  Tb«^  natural  cons^<|uaa0ft.4)f  ^ 
that  liberty  would  be,  that  the  supply  from  time  tc^Uque  WPuld-  fy.-9t 
ways  keep  pace  with  the  demands  The  regular  merchants,  Mfhfti.t 
Mroujd  then  be  the  conductors  of  the  foreign,  supply,  w«uld  bfs  gMuo^ 
ded  meachsea^9n  by  their  foresight  of  its.  extent,  groun^b^  jwb? 
their  knowledge  of  the  home  crops,  and  make  tlieir.  contracts. jhce^^f-.^; 
dingly;  and  so  settle  their  arrangjei^ents^  of  import  ^and  wareh^u/Hii^ 
ingi^asto  keep  the  market  regularly  fed;  nejther  opprc^ssiug  it  wi^/iD 
superabundance,  nor  qrelating  excess  ^f  price  by  deficien9()!i<  l^tia  *.t 
short  supply,  and  consequeut  rise  of  price  of  one  day^  nev|Bii£»iIs«t»nrr 
draw  a  ful)  supply  to  tlve  next  d^'s  market,  and  die.  pr^e  ik:q<¥H 
din^y  subsides  to  its  natural  level.  jii^:; 

The  quantum  of  the  duty  is  a  subject  of  discr'eetcoBMdei'QiionM/.a 
Tiie  principle  on  which  that  duty  has  been  proposed'  ia.  that  pf  ila  -  ■/ 
being  commensurate  with  the  difference  of  the  cost  of  productioii.  // 
on  this  and  the  other  side  of  the  water,  and  with  intent  to  {dacQn  q 
the  ^nglish  and  foreign  farmer  on  a  level.  The  objectors  do.iiQt  i^d 
deny  the  equity  of  this  principle  or  the  ineaaure  of  the  iiSanmifg  u  a 
of  cost;  nor  is  it  asserted,  that  such  a  duty  will  exclude  fofmgm  o*u 
ccMrn  from  the  market,  or  give  rise  to  excess  of  piice,;.|bMtj;tb^  jiit 
simply  ground  their  objection  on  the  alarm,  thati  thpii)T|Hy\iH)  iiiitmi  * 
such  a  duty  will  create,  not  only  without^  but  within,  the  doora  of 
Parliament — an  alarm  that  would  produce  an  instant  rejection  of 
the  whole  measure.     To  such  an  objection  argumml  >  Uk.  inappB- 
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caMeanrf  of  no  avati,  and  all  that  can  be  acne  is  to  show^  if  pos- 
sfM^^MfMsit  the  apprehension  on  Which  the  objection  is  founded  is 
SLibtife  bugbeaf-  of  the  imagination,  cl'eated  by  the  remembrance 
of  fl^  rtots  diirittgihe  agitation  of  the  Corn   Bill.     The  circum- 
8l^e«sf  Ofl  Are  present  diy  are  materially  different.   The  voice  of  the 
agi*i6wltdral  \voi*Wjfrotn'6ne'end  of  it  to  the  other,  is  now  raised^ 
aNd^'d^cldres'that  agHrcuFcnre  can  no  longer  subsist,  if  the  present 
pri^0s  bontinue^     IVade, 'trt)ich  on  the  former  occasion  joined  in 
ttte'ditmor^ag^m^tth^'CoHt'Bifl,   now  convinced  of  her  error,  no 
lodg^Y  Opposes  y^fief  to  ^Agriculture,  pei'ceiving  that  her  own  exis- 
tell%d  is  dependent  Upon  it.     Nay,  the   laboring  class  of  all   de- 
sG^i|)tldA$,  bat  paHiculbrly  those  in  husbandry,  have  seen  reason  to 
cManget^eir  opinion.     I^ey  have  been  instructed,  by  painful  ex- 
pdrifedee>  (b^t  the  low  price  of  corn  and  cheap  bread  are  to  them 
difibrdnt  things,  and  that  high  price  and  high  v^ages,  wiih  full  en^ 
pl^yinent,  are  far  better  than  low  price,  and  low  wages,  and'  want 
ofi^i^^apteyment;  and  that  the  Wiiy 'millions  which  have'lbe^n  sent. 
out*6f  the'country  to  pay  for laWor  in  other  codntries,  for  raising; 
th#  low  priced  corn,  ifvhile  Oiir  laborers  have  been  starving  for 
w^net' of  wdrit,  w^tfM  not 'ha^  been  employed  less  to  their  ad- 
vantage, had  they  belen  circulat!ed^  a^6ngst  Our  own  Istborers  in 
raiWhg  addmonat  quantities  df  born  in   this   Coimtry,  thbu^' at 
an^*igher  piicfe  tothe  eonsdmer'J  since,  in  the  lattef  ck^  fl^Sir 
as   ihe  KSdrn  migtift  be*,  th^y  cotiM'prOcui1ef'it,"^ild  siib^ist  tli^it 
faifiiiiiSs  1^  their  indiistry;   biit    irt  the  ^  forihef  C^si  IHeV   Have 
foitild;^  thkt^  cheap  a^  is  th6  com,  they  cannotbtky  it,  ahd^nd  thentt- 
aell^  k^k^ng  into  inactive  poverty,  andalltfs  atieMfthf'niiSeries.  " 
So  g«M*aliy  is  this  impression 'fexf^ttdin^  itsdf^'that  thfe'dem^^Q^^  ' 
gucsf/aWd'dthers  who  have  sounded  ffite  alirrm,  catmof  fetir  Up  th^ 
cry  dt/thtap^hread  loiid  enough  to  make  a  disltUrbancie, imiicn  lesi* 
to  witfinidat^'tfio^e  whb  hold  the  reins  irf  govferiiihent;  Or  illdic! ' 
wh^iitf (4*i*ty  it  is  tt>  legislate  for  the  cottittfoti^we^l.    "'*  ^*''  ''  ' 

BSPa^efei^etice  to  the 'Effect  ^of  the  Cbfii  tiW^  duifeg^thfe  last' 
century,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  average  price  wafti  low^f-,  during 
gixtyiytfai^'of  prohittliott  to  its  itnpbrt,  than  at  any  other  period 
wh^iliidvpdrt'has  been^llowed ;  and  it  niust "be  admitted,  that  corn 
will^Whs^uently  be,  on  an  average  erf  years,  cheaper  without  im- 
port>l*[ain  with  it:  If, 'therefore,  the  advocates  for  cheap  breac) 
listeti>tb  tfce  voice  of  eS|)irience,  they  must  fiud^  it*  their  interest, 
not  lIMlf  tfotto  oppose  the  relief  sought  by  the  agridiltiirisis,  but  to 
go  W)^f^  be^ohd  th^jr  proposition,  and  strenuoii%  contend  for 
the  abfil^lute  prdhlbition  of  importation  altogether^  and  even  fof  a 
boufkCy  Wn  ettp^tatlbn. 

to      ^  :■••,'  -^       Al . :/:    ■ 

*^'     '    -^  '"^Nb    OF    NO,    XXXIV. 


